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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THfi  SECOND  EDITION. 


OINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gui/as  in 
^  an  English  fornij  its  .learned  author,  as  well  as  the 


yeteran  Hermann  of-  Iioipsic,  to  \7h0m  be  dedicated  hjs 
CharicleSj  liave  been  iiumbered  with  iKe  dead,  while  the 
irreparable  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  nteraiy  world  was 
heightened  bv  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  peried  oi  his  too  early  remc  viil,  Professor 
Becker  was  eng&ged  in  collecting  the  icuiterials  foiv  a 
second  improved  and'enlarged  edition  of  fkiltm  :  the  task 
of  completing  which  was  consignecT  fo  Proifessor  Rein  oi 
Eisenach,  and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Besides  interweaving  in  the  work"  t'kiese  posthumous  notes, 
^  the  new  editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  valuable 
matter  of  his  own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred, 
throwing  new  liglit  on  obscure  points  of  criticisin  or  an- 

a  tiquarian  knowledge,  and,  where  the  explanations  were 

too  brief,  giving  them  greater  development. 

^  He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 

^  whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the 

S  end,  so  as  not  tp  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the 

Qc  narrative:  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to 

"3  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.   Much  matter 

;^  has  also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in 

^)  the  Appendix.    These  changes  have  given  a  imity,  con- 
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secutiveness,  and  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been,  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlerinnm  has  been  entirely 
omitted.  *  *  ' 

It  may  be  added{  'thi:t  the  nrst  odi.tion  having  been 
for  some  tim^'eKjl&ti^ied;  m  ~otder«jfco.4oee  as  little  time 
as  possible,  the  pipoor-sheets  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
German  pu'blisher,  forwarded  to  this  country  as  Ihey 
issued  froni  Jjicf  press.  The  editor  may.be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  'poxtclufiion,  that  he  is  glad. to  find  from  the 
extensive  ciif^^uUtion  of  GaUua  in  this<,'couBtiy  and  A  me- 
rica,  as  well  &9'im^.lhQ  opinion^  df^^&e  press,  that  the 
praise  he  ventured-.  p>/be6tow  oft  1(di«*wdrk  has  been  fully 
borne  out.  .  •  •  *  ' 

•  •   •  • 

Briohton:  Maif,  18i9. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


/CALLUS  Oder  Mommhe  Scenen  am  der  ZeU  AugmU 
^  — such  is  tbe  German  title  of  Professor  Becker's 
work — was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838.    The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatively  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  erudi- 
tion brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  German  scholars,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered,  what  its  autlior  ventund  lo  hope  it  would  be, 
'  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
abont  the  private  life  of  the  Romans/    Soon  after  its 
pubKcation,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic  critique  ap- 
peared in  the  Titim  London  newspaper ;  and  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space  in  its  columns 
for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  circumstance,  and  a  proportionate  interest  created 
in   the  work.    Proposals  were  immediately  made  for 
publishing  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  book  was  adver* 
tised  accordingly ;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  intervened, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutel}'  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  (jerman  appearance^  which^ 

how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 

b 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  I  <ti  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  oi'  the  tale. 
The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt  certain 
alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
task  by  the  very  favounible  opinion  which  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the  original, 
and  iheir  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  transported 
from  their  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer.  The  Scenes 
therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and  disen* 
tangled  from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the  Excur- 
suses abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thiown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  ccence  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  addition  to 
these  elianges,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba-  • 
tion,  much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to,' 
and  not  given  at  length ;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an  *- 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  narrative,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  very  interest* 
ing,  nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careM  avoidance  of 

anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  'strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judicious.    We. have  here 

a  fl(^sli  and  blood  picture  of  the  lionian,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disfecta  membra,  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found 
in  such  books  as  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  fraurrlit  with  peculiar  fascination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

LoNDOx:  May,  184-1. 
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rpHERE  was  once  a  period^  when  no  portion  of  classic 
lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study  of 

Antiquities,  by  which  iji  meant  everything  appertaining  to 
the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention  ;  and  as 
it  WHS  evident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minutisB  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Oasaubonus,  and 
Salmasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archteoiogy.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  Exer- 
dtt  ad  Solinumf  in  the  notes  to  the  ScripiL  Hist, 
Aiigustce,  and  TcrtuUuni.  De  ruIUo,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  hiin  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manuers  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  ac- 
counts  were  frequently  insufficient;  and,  as  monuments 
were  gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish 
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that  liid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  und  inure 
mamfest.  These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence,  of  early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed 
with  increasing  animation ;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number 
of  works  appeared  descriptiye  of  them ;  which^  however, 
often  evinced  rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning 
than  real  depth  and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having  the  monuments  before  their  eyes, 
and  moreover,  the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented 
themselves  with  throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and 
unconnected  observations,  without  bestowing  much  inves- 
tigation on  their  relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its 
height,  and  the  writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
from  the  tasteless  fashiuu  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modern, 
and  Christian  with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archoeology, 
and  little  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Senis,  Ferrarius 
J)e  re  Vesfiaria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnast ica,  Ciaco- 
nius  Be  Tricluiio,  Paschalius  De  CoroniSf  &c.,  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction,  they  still  continue  to  be  cited  as 
authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of  the 
Somans  has  been  qidte  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Maternus,  Cilano,  and  JN^itsch,  may 
have  been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite 
obsolete,  lieierotto,  who  imdertook  to  describe  the  cus* 
toms  and  habits  of  the  Komans,  has  conhned  himt^elf  to 
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making  a  compilation  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  culled 
from  the  old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  charac- 
teristics from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays, 
entitled,  Be  la  Vie  Pnvee  den  llo mains  in  the  Mem,  de 
I' Acad.  d.  In&cr,  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  heen  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Roman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sahina, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This 
deservedly  famed  archseologist  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  interest  even  to  le^b  important  points,  and  combin- 
ing therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his 
tediousness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack 
of  critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
Palace  of  Scaurus.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  liuri  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a  text 
which,  though  written  with  talent,  iji  hurried  and  uncri- 
tical. D^zobry's  Borne  du  Steele  d'Augmte  may  also 
prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
light  description,  void  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and  scien- 
tific value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Roman  Letters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romischen  Aniiquitateni 
Professor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  aud  funerals,  it  is  ihe 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  though, 
the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  a  more 
detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex* 
plaining  the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  Ufe  of 
the  incients,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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Bobject)  and  was  engaged  during  seyeral  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  band-book  ;  but  finding  that 

tbis  would  lead  to  too  much  brevitr  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which,  although 
not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  necessary  to  a 
complete  portrait  of  Roman  life,  be  was  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois,  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous story,  witli  explanatory  notes  on  each  chapter. 
Those  topics  which  required  more  elaborate  investigation 
bave  been  bandied  at  length  in  Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  altliough  objections  nuiy  be 
raised  against  this  method;  as,  ai'ter  all,  a  mixture  of 
fiction  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several 
details  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  his- 
torical. Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in 
making  some  historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  pur. 
ticularly  if  the  person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his 
biography.  A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  from  obscurity 
to  splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little 
remarkable.  It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Roman  manners ;  of  the  lower  orders  but  little  is  known. 
The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest  time  to  select. 
Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  as  Tarro's  work,  Ve  Vita  Populi  Romania 
the  fragments  of  which  are  valuable  enough  to  make 
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us  deplore  its  loss,  has.  unluckily  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must  receive  with  caution, 
throw  but  little  light  ou  this  side  of  life  in  their  times, 
inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk  then  into  insigni- 
ficance, compared  with  the  momentous  transactions  of 
public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are  the  first  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various  objects  of 
domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that  their  mmds 
were  dead  to  nobler  aims^  had  become  the  most  important 
ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in 
museums  (e.  g.  the  Museum  Borbonicum),  our  most 
Taluable  authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later 
poets,  as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statius ;  then  Petronius,  Se- 
neca, Suetonius,  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and 
letters,  the  elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next 
come  the  grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  th(^  Greek 
authors,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch,  Dio. 
Cassius,  Lucian,  Athenasus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as 
Pollux,  still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except 
when  they  expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when 
these  correspond  mth  the  Grecian,  He  has  also  conhned 
himself  to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he 
had  actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might 
have  been  considerably  increased  from  I'abricius,  Biinau's 
Catalogue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.  This  would. 
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no  doubt,  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated*  to  connect  the  whole  together,  ie 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form 
the  ground- work  of  ilie  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance 
may  possibly  have  ratlier  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  too  puxe  and  noble ;  but  the  author  does  not  fear 
any  censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  sup* 
posed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio 
non  femime  mero ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers 
nowhere  lay  any  very  grave  ofi'ence  to  his  charge.  Possibly, 
the  reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not 
been  introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his 
position  towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — 
very  probably  with  Propertius  also — would  have  yielded  a 
tine  opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  noticing  would  have  been  gained  for 
our  purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
mere  externals  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus 
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continued  to  the  close  of  tho  .latter's  career,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Augustus.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Some,  as  we  learn  from 

Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing'  Gallus  as  ccelehs,  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
investigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sahina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris  —  a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excuious  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  auiplutheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
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wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
shimned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  investigation ;  and 
lie  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which  may  serve 

as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
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NOCTUENAL  KETURN  HOME. 

riltlE  third  watch  of  the  niglit  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  oooasional  tramp  of  the 
Kocturnal  Triumviri  ^  as  tlie^ '  ijassfed  on  their  rounds  to 


'  The  nightly  supcrirtc'idcico  .if 
Ronic  soon  became  one  wf  f  •I'P'^fi'tfesi  ot 
the  triumviri  or  tresviri,  trcrirt  capi' 
tah'Sj  who  had  to  pmserve  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  city,  and  especially 


to  puivide  against  ffi'es 


Liv.  xxix. 


1 4  :  Trium  v iris  capitqjLibiu  y^andatum 
ett,  ut  vigilias  dispofwrmi  jffr  urbem 
muanntquc,  n$  qui  noetttsnir  ctHm 


tUTf  adpUcnt  tritmwiru  q%inmu»iti\  scarcely  ahmm«i'ilh>t  ragiaes  (tiphe 


uH  ei»  Tiherim  tuac  mgu»^ 

tfdt/leiii  pr^BeatmL    Yal.  Max.  viii. 

1,  5.    Jf.  MtUviuSf  Cn,  ZoUius,  X. 

SextiliuBf  triumviri f  quod  ad  incen- 

dium  in  sacra  via  ortuin  extinguen- 

ditm  tardiiis  roierant,  a  trih.  pL  die 

dicta    ad   popnlum    dionnati  snut. 

They  were  also  called  triumviri  hoc- 

tumij    Liv.  ix.  46;  Vul.  viii. 

1,  8.    F.  Villius  triumvir  nocturnus 

a  I*.  AquiliOf  trib.  pi.  aeematus — 

quia  vigilitu  negligentiua  dreumie- 

rat.  The  timorous  SoBiae  alludos  to 

thsm,  Amphiir^  Plauti,  i.  1,  3 : 

Quid,  fadam  nunc,  8i  Cresviri  me  in  caroe- 
rail  oovnpfiigwrliit  ? 

because  they  arrested  tboec"irtiDnr 


and  J  nnr^  M.c  vigiles  discharging 
thi!  s  iine  f'ln'iic'ioft?  Ifaqne  vigiles^ 
qui  cnstodiehnni  ricitnan  regioium, 
rati  arderc  'Tri.nalc}iiun\s  domtnn  ef- 
fregerunt  jannaui  subito  et  cum  aqua 
securibusqtic  tum{t^fitarl  sua  Jure 
cccperune,  Cf Se^^ecft^  £pi»L  64. 
When  Petrandtts  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  th&t  ihe  watch  were 
provided  with'*4T9 -buckets ;  we  can 


they  found  in  the  s^ie0t^^  kit  id^^}  * 

EPIPHANY  B.UN^H 

9 i"  ■    r       /i    { if 


ne»)  art)  aluul^d  to,  although  Beck* 
mann  pbrnis  out,  with  much  proba- 
bility, tliat  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep,  x.  42, 
and  Apollodorus  in  Vett.  Mathem 
0pp.  p.  32.  V.  nlso  Tsidor.  xx.  6 
Schneider,  EcUtg.  J'hijs.  \.  225,  ii 
117;  Colum.  iii.  10;  deni([ue  N"nt 
ii.  IG.  Buckets  {hamuy  I'lin.  x.  42; 
Jiiv.  xiv.  305)  and  hatchets  {dolabra^ 
Diff,  i.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe* 
tronii  Satir^f  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
modelled this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
ed  Prcefectus  Vigilum.  Suet. 
c4^y/d^Paul.  i>iy,  L  16.   In  spit« 
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see  that  the  fire- watchmen  were  at  their  posts^  or  per- 
haps 'by  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 

a  late  debauch".  Tlie  last  .strtnik  of  the  waning  moon 
luintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
rigSD,  and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs^  clad  with  yerdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Campus 
Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges ;  its  ves- 

tibnh^ '  ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpt  ure, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  c  ostly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts,  t'ichly  (jLecoratcd  with  tortoise-^shell  and 


ot  these  precaistions,  fires  frequently 

occuned;  und^  although  the  Bomaiu 

possessed  no  tfre-insiwance  offiees,  yet 

sttch  munificent: to utribtttions  were 

made  for  th6  suff^ers'  relief,  that 

suspicion  son^^tintr  s   avoaa  of  the 

owners  of  houses ^Ji^in'g^  themselves 

set  them  on  flr6.  "'So  >ay!»  !Martia], 

lu.  62:  -  - 

Empta  domtiB  fuerat  tiUy^JrvngiUolie,  du- 
centia ;  J 
Abstullt  himc  nitnium  casW  ia  ^rbe 

frequcns ; 

CeUatum  est  dccies ;  rogo»  non  potes  ipse 

vaderi 

Ineendiflso  tuatn,  Tongiliunc,  domtim? 

Juv(  nal  describes  the  zeal  of  those 
who,  nut  cuiikiit  with  rendering  pe- 
cuniary relief  to  the  sufferers,  also 
mode  them  presents  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.  Sat,  iii. 
216: 

meliora  ct  plura  rcponit 
Penlciis  orboruiu  Iftutissimus,  et  merito 

jam 

8uq;>ectus,  tanquam  Ipse  warn  Incenderit 
wlea. 

On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires, 
ace  also  Ulp.  Di>.  xxxiii.  7»  12: 


AeeiwH  quoque  quod  emtingwmii  in* 
eendii  tMosa  paratuvy  Hem  cetUoneBy 
tiplumet^  pertietu  quaque  ei  seaku. 

*  Probahiy  liko  Properiius,  when 
he  had  the  pleai^ant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  M cmtn^  would  frequently 
surprise  the  dnnkers.  Mart  i  2d, 
Liber$iH^luum  ;  vii.  10,  5,  eaenare  in 
'eAf«fti.  The  debauched  life  of  those 
who,  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
sbpt  all  day  and  ridted  all  night,  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  Ep.  122. 
Turpis,  qui  alto  sole  semisQtnnis  jdctty 
et  cuj'us  vigilia  medio  die  incipit.  FA 
adhnr  multis  hoc  antehicawon  est. 
Sin/t  qui  ojflcia  /luu's  nortisque  per- 
verluiity  ntc  ante  diducunt  oculo^i 
Jitsinuu  ffiuve-^  crapula,  quuin  up' 
petere  non  ecepit.  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Nee  orienfem  unptam  tolem 
nee  oeeidentem  viderunt,   Ct  Oolum. 

16. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  see  Ihe  Excursus  on 
The  Soman  Scuh. 
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|>rectou9  metdsy  sufficiently  proclaimed  l^e  wealth  of  its 

owner.  The  estlarins,  rattling  the  chain  tliat  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
•bolted  door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
-still  Vurning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — ^a  proof 
ithat  the  iiuiuites  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  tlie  hall  a  freedman^ 
whose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicarim,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  airiay  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
*  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  hare  for  concealing  i'rom  us  where  ho  tarries  at  this  late 
hour  ?  He  never  xised  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subuia.  Why  then  did  ho  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destinntidu?* 

*  Lydus  tells  me/  answered  the  vicanus,  '  that  Gailus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  sliould  escurt 
hira  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  synthesis,  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure^ 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Yia  a  Oyprio/ 

*  Pomponius!'  returned  the  freedman,  'the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Larirus !  N'o  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wme,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 

B  2 
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good  the  next  morning,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
the  l)anquct^"  I  don't  know,  Leonidas,'  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  *  what  dismal  foj  ebnding-  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  uods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house ;  they  hate  too  sudden  pro- 
sperity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  fiUed  with  many  dcciiria;  of 
dearly'-puicliased  slaves^  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Aboye  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  vi.sitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  custoinai  j  niuriiing  greeting/ 


^  .Mi(T£u>  ftvanova  ovftworav.  Plut, 

Sj/inpos.  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  i)rovcib  to 
ProcUlus,  is  certainly  the  only  curiect 
one.  Lndaii,  Sytnp.  iii.  p.  420. 

5  The  Roman  tif  a.  c  alth  and  dis- 
tinction occupiPtl,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  cxtciisivo  mansion; 
the  leas  aiUuent  leuteil,  iu  piopurtion 
to  thdr  requiremrats  and  means, 
eitliMr  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  imula,  the  nnme  by 
i\'liich  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  classes  took  a  small  coenactt- 
Inm  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagont  price,  petuio 
cella.  Mart.  iii.  30,  8.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  ccenaculnm  of  thir? 
description  in  the  third  story,  i.  IIH, 
7>  Scalis  hahito  Iribus^  sed  attis;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  emwik  home 
Tfith  him,  vii.  20,  20,  JIac  per  du- 
centat  Oomiim  itiiit  scalas.  As  in  an 
iusuh  of  this  descriptiou  the  lodgers 
might  be  very  differsnt  persons,  the  i 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments 
often  led  upwarda^frora  the  street  out- 
side ;  an  an  augcment  also  to  be  found 
in  the  private  liouses.  The  cmnacuiwn 
assigned  to  Hispala,  for  her  le^ty 
after  she  had  disooTered  the  mon* 
strositics  of  the  Bacohanaliap  wns  of 
this  description.  I  iv.  xxxix.  :  Consul 
rogat  aocruiHy  ut  aliquant  pnrtetn 
odium  vacuum  faccret^  quo  Jltupala 
imnUgrarei,  Ceguaeulum  tuper  «dSw 
iatum  eat,  gealis  ferentibut  in  pi^u 
cum  obseratis,  aditu  in  adca  verso. 
"Wo  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  Ccelio,  c. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterecs.  Coelius, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000,  i.  0.  £80. 

The  Kalends  of  Jnly  were  the 
usual,  tliougli  purhaps  not  the  only, 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii.  32,  hnmorously  describes  the 
moving  of  tkfanUlia  MtrditUt  amonnt- 
ing  to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  one  journey.    See  the  Excursu.<i  on 
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'Alas!  thou  art  ri|2;lit,  Cbresimu.s/  replied  the  slave; 

*  this  is  110  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  given  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  tliat  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  Tilla,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name'  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl/ 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment ho  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
tiueh  as  those  in  which  Roman  rlcffants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets,  liis  sandals  wcro  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  sarne  dye  ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  l  oses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks ^;  in 
short,  everything  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  ampkorm  had  not  been 
spared. 

Kot  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  hts  approach.  *  There  he  is  at  last,' 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 

*  All  hail !  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

'I  was  with  true  friends,'  airsworcd  the  master,  *;ind 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  iu 
familiar  converse:  Pomponins,  too,  was  my  companion 
nearly  all  the  way  home.*  At  this  closincr  remark  the 
visage  of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded;  he  went 


•  Propert.  i.  18,  21. 

Ah,  quoltos  teoww  raaomuit  m«a  Torlift 

sub  uTfibras, 
iicnbitur  ct  vcstris  Cynthia  cortlcibua. 

^  Ovid,  Ainor.  i.  6,  37. 


JSrgo  amor  et  modieum  eim  hmm 

pora  Tinum 
M ecum  ost  et  modidia  lapsa  corooft  oomla. 

Marf.  xi.  8,  10;  divitibut  Iqpta  co- 
rona comis  ;  cf.  iii.  6a,  8^ 
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silently  towards  the  door,  aud  having  opened  u,  Lo  aiid. 
Leoiiidiis  t'uUowed  thoir  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  osti- 
arixs  was  engage^l  in  hoiting-  the  door,  Chresiinn^  proceeded-, 
to  li^ht  a  wax-caii*lle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  wav, 
through  saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  his  lord.  Having  arrived  in  the  ante-rooiu>  the  slave  of 
the  toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  tytUhem  audi 
sandals,  whilst  the  euhicuhrius  threw  open  the  door  andi 
drew  back  the  many-ccdoured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which^ 
served  as  a  curtain.    Then,  after  having  again  smoothed', 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivozy  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  hlEid  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  tlius  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompammeut  of  sluves^  was  CoiiNEJaus  Gaxlus% 


^  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respecting  the  personal  history  of 
Gallus,  arc  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
moM,  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Yirgilt  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  nSovd 
va  no  further  inforniation.  Gallus  was 
of  obscure,  at  least  poor,  ancestors, 
but  flut  did  not  prevent  bli  obtain* 
ing  the  tvrovx  of  OctaTianiu,  fnd 
being  included  in  the  leleot  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  wsir  nijairist 
Antony  hr-  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  li.  U, 
commeiDorates  hie  skilfhl  eonquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Punetu- 
nium.  After  the  subjugation  of 
E«]:ypt  Octavianiis  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cass.  c. 
17.  'K<  oi  TovTov  Trjv  Si  Alywjrrov 
itworfXH  f iroiifec,  ml  rH  rdXXy  t<P 
KopvriXttft  iirtTpf^e.  irpogrgyAp  to 
iroKvavipov  Kai  twv  rnXfwr  «roi  tF)q 
Xi''P^Q  <rf">f        I'jifitoi'   TO  rt 

KOVpOV  TUtV   TpOTTUV  aVTUiV,   TtJV  Tt 

firoiroftirc»av  mI  rd  xp'i/^ciraoir^eW 


iToXfitiatv,  K.  r.  X.  We  hnve  no 
further  account  ol  him  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  anfortanate  end.  Dio 
Cass.liiL23.  6  ^Ui)  rdXXoc  Kopyif  • 
Xtof  cat  t^A/Bpiffiv  virh  r^f  ri/i^v- 
IloXXfi  iikv  yap  Kai  fiOTata  tov 
Avyovtrrov  oTrtXt'i^tf  jroXXd  Si  cat 
IwatTta  irapiirpam.  Kai  ydp  mv2 
iUeavae  iavrcv  iv  SXy,  &e  ft  fiv,  ry 
Aiyi'jrry  tfrrijerf,  Kai  r<i  tpya  Offa 

yna-^f.  It  w.is  probably  his  expedi- 
tiou  a^Miiist  tlie  rebellious  cities  of 
Ueroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused! 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of: 
his  end:  FtlXXoc  fitv  yt  Kopi'»;Xioc, 

6  wpthrnQ  KaTaaraOtti^  'rranxoj:  rfjff 
XwprtC  virit  Kaiaapoe  riiv  rt  'klpu}wu 

<IX<,  9rMip  re  yst^ifOeiffav  Iv  ry  Oif- 

flatSt  ^id  roiV;  <p6povQ  tv  (5pax«<f«'"* 
f'Xi'fTfi'.  At  all  events  Valerius  Lar- 
gus,  funiierly  tlie  confulentinl  fiirnd 
oi  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cinnstances  the  ground  of  an  aociuia- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Broman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augnstns,  but 
secretly  hated  by  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  inighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  inends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  uniTersally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,'  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
An^tus  forbad  Crallus  visiting  his 

house,  or  remaining  in  his  prnvincos. 
(Suet.  Am/.  47,  Chiud.  23.)  Imme- 
diately after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
other  accusers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  liini  exiled  and  his 
property  confiscated.  G  alius  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  eword.  This  account 
agfeea  with  that  of  Snet.  Aug,  66. 
Negue  enim  tmer$  ex  wini  nmnero 
tfi  ttmieitia  aJUcH  reperienfur, 
prater  Saividienum  Bufum,  quern  ad 
eonndatum  uegue,  et  CmteHum  Gal- 
ium, quern  ad  prmfeeturam  .^fffpti^ 
ex  infiina  utrumqite  for  tuna  pro- 
vcxcrat.  Quorum  affcrum  res  novas 
motientem  damn<tndum  souiiui  ira- 
didit,  alteri  oh  ingratum  et  mahvo- 
lum  animum  dimnm  et  proviiieiis 
mis  interdixit,  Scd  Galio  quoque 
et  Hccusatoruin  denunciatioiiibus  et 
ge$taiu8'eott8ulii»  ad  neem  eomptdw 
laudavU  quidem  pietatem  (antopere 
pro  ee  indignaniUm:  eaterum  et 
iUacrma»U  et  vieem  mam  eonquestus 
eei,  quod  eibi  eoU  non  Hceret  amieist 
quotcnm  vtUef,  traseit 

That  his  highly  tioaaonable  Bpcmshcs 
against  Augustus  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  comlemnation  is  proved 
hy  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  445 : 
^ec  £uit  opprobrio  celcbrtlsM  Lycorida 

SedUnguum  nlmio  non  tenuIsM  mere ; 

and  Amor.  iii.  9,  63  : 

Tu  quoque,  si  fiilsain  est  tcmcruti  criiucn 
unici* 


Sanguinis  atque  aninue,  pcodige  Galley 

tuse. 

Aniiniaa.  Marc.  xvii.  4,  hriiigs  a  more 
severe  charge  against  liim :  Longe 
autem  postea  Corn.  GaiiuSy  Ocfa- 
viano  res  tenente  liomanns,  A-lijypti 
procurator^  exhausit  civitatein  (The- 
has)  plurimie  mtereeptis,  revereusqut 
cum  furtorum  aecuearetur  et  popu* 
UUm  provineim,  etrioto  ineuiuit  ferro. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue* 
tonius,  Dio  Cassias,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  Gallus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Puuca  nice  Gallo,  sed  quw  legat  ipoa  Ly- 
coria, 

Cormina  sunt  dioanda :  neget  quls  ear> 
mlna  Qallof 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  An* 
gustus,  show  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  Vit, 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verwn  usque  adeo  hunc 
Galium  Virgiliut  atnaratf  ut  quartue 
Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  ad  finein 
ejus  laudem  contincrct.  Qnem  poftfen-, 
jnbcnte  Augusfo,  in  Aristtci  fabulam 
commutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Gallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painful  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycoria 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
his  death,  and  the  circnmstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connection  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in* 
(sidcnts.  imaoinorr. 
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and  elegant  poet;  while  in  the  more  select  oonvivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  eaid 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 

banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  choraulw.  Not- 
withstaudiiig  tlie  ruiiowuL'd  iiaiiio  he  liad  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  gh)rious  fa!uily  reiniuiscences 
which  it  sugfi'ostod.  The  tro])liies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  tho  door  and  door-posts of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
Vhen  Caius  Maiius  and  L.  Cornelius  Oinna  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  most  powerfiil  man  of  the  time,  to  effect 
a  reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  wuii  through  Cinna  himself  that  (jalhis  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  witli  tlio  custom 
of  the  period  he  ndoptmi  tlie  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname'*'  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the 
horrors  of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Bome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


'  The  Triumpliator  was  permitted 
to  wispend  the  spolia  at  bis  door. 
liT.  X.  7»  xxxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  valour  achieved,  remained  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  hot:?p 
which  they  had  tirst  rendered  illus- 
trious, and  could  not,  even  in  cose  of 
rale,  bo  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxt.  2 ; 
AUa  foHs  et  cirea  Umina  animorum 
inqfntiitm  Ivuiqlnrs  crauf,  ajfi.i  ix  //ns- 
tinm  gpoliis,  qw  ncc  emtori  njiycre 
liceret;  triumphabantqtte  etiam  do- 
minit  m^aiU  ipm  domust  et  ertU 

hme  UtnmMio  ingem^  exprobantibus  j  niterftti.  Itaqm  nvne  F,  Com^uB 
ttaiif,  puUdis  iiMlem  4ommim  \  wmtur. 


inlt  are  in  alimuvi  triumphum.  Cic 
Phil,  ii.  28. 

The  custom  by  ^vhich  the 
strnnirer  assumed  the  name  of  him 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  ri^ht 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cio.  ad  Fam,  siii.  36.  Cum  Demt* 
trio  Mega  mi  hi  vetit^tum  hospitium 
cxt ;  finiut  tarittu  autem  ttrtita,  quanta 
cum  Siatio  uullo.  Ei  (Cornelius) 
Dolabella  rogatu  vieo  eivUaUm  a 
C«Btar§  impetr»vii,  pia  in  n  eg9 
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ignoble  obscurity  at  Forum  Julii.  There  Gallus  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  chiklLuotl,  untler  the  carofiil  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  tlie  happy  disposition  aud  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  oould  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  bis 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  hoy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  lather 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Bome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  at  tended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhctoricinn,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  wliieli  had  lately  htHM)mo  some- 
what fashionable;  nor  was  lie  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  tins  })eriod 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
tQ'^ve  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
At£ic  elegance  with  Eoman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  Mthful  Ohresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Fornm  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-lie.irled  Chresimus.  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insigniticant 
than  he  had  supposed.  Tliore  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Home;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Borne,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  man. 

There  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy 
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were  preparing  beyond  tlie  sea  for  the  final  stiuggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguons  OctaTianus,  still 

less  to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  auniliilatfHl,  and  the  am- 
bition of  a  seltish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the  mighty 
energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgment 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accnstomed  to 
look  down  npon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obecnrity . 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  SeiLtus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  ibi'titudc  at  the  unlucky  jseu-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  tlie  eye  of  Octavianus,  wht)iu  lie  .soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Plnlippi.  There,  too, 
his  warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend,  of  Octavianus, — a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re* 
Taxation  he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Yirgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses;  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  bis  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  aguiiist  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  mainu  r  in  which  lie  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Paraetonium,  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianns,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 

pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  amon^  the  nuinbor  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  pcssossion  of  the  su])rorae  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  eommuiid  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fieiy  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  £t  recompense  ibr 
his  exertions  ? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with 
a  concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  against,  him^  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Pefaronius,  a  man 
l>y  no  means  well  disposed  towards  hifn,  as  his  successor. 

GaUus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  frojii  E^ypt  to  Rome,  enabled  liini  to  live  with  a 
nia<^-nificence  liitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  nuch  enjoyments  as  served  to  heigliten 
the  pleasures  of  liie.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  saluta* 
tion,  vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
hegan  generally  to  he  less  liked ;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstuuces  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
lloman  hidies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dopoiidonce  into  which  ho 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concii* 
bina<^e,  had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accouiplished  JFetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returniug 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone  ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
werebeginuinf^  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects  ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Au^^ustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  uiisgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  Ironi 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 
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Augustus'  numner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  iuti- 
mate  &miUarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 

and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  ulthougli  his  present  position  would  Imve  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  witli  indilibrence,  still  his 
estimation  among*  the  higher  circles  of  Rome  depended 
too  much  on  the  favour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeavours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reacion  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gf-allus  an  acrimo- 
liioua  retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


Suet.  Auff,  74.  Convivia  vim- 
nunqnnm  ei  scn'ftx  inihnt  rt  maho't'Ks 
reli/iquedat,  ciitn  couviva  et  caeuare 


iiicipcreni,  prhuqmm  iU»  dueHm* 
beret,  H  permumrmU  diffreuo  », 


1 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 


THE  MORNING. 

THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saf&on  Btreaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 

coining  day, ^v'as  diffused  but  sparinp^ly  through  the  wiiKh^ws. 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  inan.sion.  Gall  us  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
aU  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  reposed  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervarlcd  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  ciuaning  and  arranging  with  such  bus^'^  alacrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  spouges,  under  the  superintendence  of  tha 
atrtensi^,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum,  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary ;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  i'olding-doors  and  posts  at 


>  One  tbing  that  the  Bomans 

csprcinlly  knpt  in  view  in  plnnnin;:^ 
their  sleeping-apartments,  was  tliat 
their  situatinn  should  he  removed 
from  all  noise.  Pliny,  J^p.  ii.  17, 
boastH  of  these  qualities  bein;;  pos- 
sessed by  a  btid-eliainber  at  his  villa. 
Junetum  nt  euhieulum  noctia  el 
tomni,   Non  illud  men  Mgrvulortm^ 


non  maris  murmur^  noH  tmpettatum 

motuSf  non  ft^lgurum  lumens  ae  ne 
diem  qnidem  scntif,  nisi  fenestra 
rtis.  Tarn  alii  ahditique  secrett 
ilia  ratio^  quod  interja^ens  andron 
pariefem  mbicuH  hortique  distin(jt<it^ 
atque  ita  otnnem  aonum  media  inani" 
tate  eofuumif. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  preyious  day 
from  the  marble  pavement.    Others  again  were  busy 

in  the  afrimn  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  £oor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
flofb  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax- varnish  with  which  they  were  covered*.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appciircd  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps ;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands' 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ima^ 
gine$  majorum\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


*  Many  of  the  coloon  used  by 
fhe  ancients  for  wall-painting,  aa,  for 
instance,  the  Mimwm,  conld  not  stand 
Ilia  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo* 
sphnre,  and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
varnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
Uttle  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
diT,  with  fi  paint-brush  of  bristles. 
Sec  Yitruv.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,  40. 

'  Alihougli  the  tUMmatat  which 

constitnted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 
find  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  wi^  ehaplcts, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers.  Mart. 
X.  32: 

Kbc  mlhi  tpm  colitnr  vlolis  pictura  rods- 

que, 

Qoos  referat  TuUua.  CtediUaue,  rogas  ? 

*  The  beantifal  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagims  majo' 
rum  in  the  oMa  or  their  nkfy  must 
haTp  lost  more  and  more  in  signifi- 
cancy,  and  even  fr-rown  obsolete,  after 
80  many  who  had  neitlier  »inJore.<<t  i» 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  wliatever  to 
such  distinction — some  of  them  heinf^ 
persons  of  the  loweat  class,  and  others 
even  slaves — became  very  wealthy, 
««inned  high-sounding  names,  and 
Kred  in  magnificent  edifices.  And 
•gein,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
■sM^tWs,  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magniftcence  of  the  rest  of 
tiieir  dwelling.  These  imaginBt  were 
waxen  masks,  formed  after  the  life, 
which  those  only  had  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  had  borne  a  curule 
office,  \iz.  from  that  of  adile  upwards, 
Polyb.  vi.  53.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  %ay%  vi.  />, 
Imagines  item  alte  cum  sids  itrini' 
mentis  ad  latitudinem  alarum  aint 
const  it  )(((€,  The  omamenta  are  dear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  JJe  JJcuef. 
iii.  28,  Qui  imagines  iu  atrio  expo- 
nunt  et  nomina  famili(t  sua  longo 
ordine  m  multiB  Mtemmatum  iUiffata 
JUsmni  in  parte  prima  tedium  eoUo' 
€ant,  not*  magis  quam  nobile§  sunL 
Still  more  so  hyFIin.  zxxt.  2,  2,  £z» 
prmi  eera  vttltus  9inguli*  ditpcne* 
baniur  armariis. — Stemmata  vero  U" 
neis  disciirrebant  ad  imagines  pieta»» 
Polyb.  vi.  53  :  SvXtva  vat^ia  TTfpin- 
9tvTtQ ;  and,  ravTac  Si)  rag  itKovaQ 
Iv  rcuQ  ^rjfiOTtX'tffi  OvatatQ  fivoiyov- 
rfy  Koaftoixrt  (piXorifiiot; :  Instlv, 
Auct.  iJleg.  ad  J/t.v.v.  ^0,  Quid  quaque 
index  $i>(b  inuujiiie  dicat.  The  masks 
were  kept  iu  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  tii¥li,  Ond.  Fast.  i.  591. 
[The  seyeral  imagine*  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  hy  garlands ;  for 
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In  the  cava  HI  wdium  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
perisfi/lium,  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linea  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  TenarisLQ  and  Numidian 
marble^  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordin- 
ates were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where 
stood  the  costly  tables  of  cedar- wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Hiny's  words,  ttmmata  lutn$  di»» 
eurribimt  ad  uMgim»  pietat,  do  not 

seem  capable  of  any  Other  than  the 
<  literal  meaning ;  and  so  likewise  the 

stemmatum  Jtexurte  of  Seneca.]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fresh  crowns  of  laurel.  It  is  evident 
from  riiny,  thit,  nt  a  later  period, 
instead  oi  the  masks,  chjpentm  inuii/i- 
we*,  as  ihey  were  called,  aud  bust« 
were  Bubstituted.  Lnaginum  qui- 
dem  pietut'O,  qm  maxinH  similes  in 
tevwn  propagabaniur  Jigwrm^  in  tO' 
turn  exotevU*  ,Mrei  ponmiur  Hjfpsif 
argsntm  fades  surdo  Jl^urM'um  dis^ 
erimine.  Again:  Aliter  opud  ma* 
jores  in  atriis  htee  eraiU  qtue  speeta- 
rwHtTt  nan  signn  exUvmrum  artiji- 
eum^  nee  cera  nec  marmora  ;  expreasi 
cera  vultuSj  &c.  Those  ])Lrsons  who 
had  Tin  images  to  boast  of  in  tlieir 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  atrium,  had  no 
course  left  but  alienas  tjjigie$  cvlere, 

'The  most  raloable  species  of 
white  marbles  were  the  JParian^ 
the  I^mtelieanf  and  the  Mpmet- 
tian;  which  latter  two  B5ttiger 
mutakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expressly  says   ftapfidpov   5'  t<yn 

Kqc  KaWioTa  fikraXXa  wXijfflov  rfjQ 
noXiui;*    Horn.  Oc  ii.  18,  3 ;  Plin. 


H.  N.  zxxvi.  8.  If  it  he  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 
Pausanias,  tiiat  J^entclicus  was  in 
early  times   comprehended  under 

the  name  ITymettus^  we  must  un- 

di'i'.stand  Pentelican  marble  by  tho 
Ih/nuttiis  rnlnmnis  trabibiis  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy »  now  called  Carrara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  [marmor  uia* 
eulosum,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5;  t»- 
gentium  maet^m  eolumnarumf  Sen. 

115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  hut  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  sorts 
were  the  golden-yellow,  Numidian  j 
that  with  red  streaks,  Phrygian ^  Si/n» 
nadic,  or  Mt/gdonitin  ;  the  T^Bnarian, 
or  J  nconian^  or  verde  (uitico,  a  kind 
ot  i^reen  porphyry ;  and  the  Carys- 
tian  (from  Euboea)  with  2:rnen  veins. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero*8  time  reins  and  spots  were 
artificially  let  into  the  oolonred  mar- 
ble. So  says  Pliny,  xsxr,  1 :  Nero* 
nis  (prindpatu  inrentum)  maenhsst 
qum  non  essent^  erustis  inserendo 
unitatem  variare,  wt  ovatus  essei 
NumidieuSf  ut  purpura  dtstinguere* 
tur  SgnnadieitSt  quaiiter  illos  neutet 
aptarent  delieia. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Ivome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautil'ully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re* 
serabled  the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apium, 
each  of  them  more  bonutiful  and  valuable  than  the  other  ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  trieUniani  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausapc,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  inn  pose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
giM(  d  r.'im's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  tetraatylm^  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  torcatica^  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance^ 


*  The  passion  for  collecting  ob* 
jeets  ctirioiis  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, or  from  liaving  lielonjrpA  to 
some  illustrious  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Galias; 
V.  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90; 
at  all  events  it  was  not  far  olf. 
Tills    mania    became    tsLiil  more 


rtdiouloiis,  when  i^^norancc  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical impnssihiHto.<.  The  instances 
we  have  mentioned  are  really  re- 
counted by  Martial,  viii.  6,  who 
ridicules  tliese  argenti  fumma  siem- 
mata.  The  archetypa  of  Trimalchio 
are  still  more  laughable.   Petr.  52. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup,  winch  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon;  another  that  had  belonged  to 

Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamedo 
Lad  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wiue  before  Troy  : 
the  doves  wliicli  formed  the  handles'  were  much  worn, 
— of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Another  ajrain  was  ilie 
gift  of  Dido  to  -tineas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  u^^iinst  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo^ ;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships— on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  bad 
placed  her  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  C<iriiithiaii  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  anti(|uity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  the  Odyssey'.   Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


llabeo  $cypho»  umaiea  pita  minuet 
gumttdmoium  Cbwmuftw  oeeUitJUtM 
guoi,  etpueri  mertuijactnt  tientH  9tr» 
pules.    Saieo  eapidam  qmm  rdiquU 

yiol/cm  in  eqimm  Tiojanum  includit, 
V.  Lucian.  rhilop.  19. 

'  lUadj  xi.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  po«MMor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  Itii  eye  the  ipuxa^  of  Homer 
whieh  niiu :  AoMti  U  irt\tuittz  afi^tQ 

fKafTToi'  xP^xfitftt  vtfiiOei  ro  :  nnd  the 
Eomaa  poet  &ajs:  FoUic9  de  I'ylio 
irita  eolttmha  uitet. 

*  The  ancients  also  bad  tbcir 
reUcs,  and  looked  vith  veneretieiL  on 
ft  chip  of  tile  Aigo.  ICartial,  wlio  U 


80  fond  of  ridiculiuj^  folly  and  credul- 
ous nnaplieity,  speaks  quite  serioualj 
(vii.  19)  on  the  eubjeet: 

Fragmentum  qtiod  vfle  put«B  et  Juutil* 

liiec  fuit  ignoii  prima  carina  mum. — 
Smittla  Tlosnint:  aad  quamvia  oeMorit 

onni?, 

Sonctior  est  salva  parva  tabclla  rat«. 
But  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 

some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 

tilt-  jinr'f,  for  tin's  ronpon  afTectt'd  fo 
credit  the  story.  Tho  ancimts  used 
also  to  collect  natural  specimens  and 
other  rarities.- 

*  The  Corinthian  bran,  as  it  was 
eelled,  ms  used  in  the  manufaetnn 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
several  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  yases  also,^ — even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  toreutce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  value  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  material". 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enjible 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
b.'-ck  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryzus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  vfssfls  whicli  wiix'  sold  lor  high 
piico:i.  Kespeciing  the  conipositiou 
of  it,  a  secret  wbioh  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  0. 
Miiller's  Ai'dix'-o!''^/;/,  translated  by 
Lcitch;  and  Piin.  xxxiv,  2,  3,  and 
Petron.  50,  jokingly.  Connoisseurs 
detected  its  genuineness  by  the  pc- 
enliar  odour  it  acquired  by  oxydation. 
Hart.  ix.  GO,  11.  C'onsnlerit  narcs, 
an  oler>'nt  (rra  Corinthon.  Br-e'krnann 
even  atlinus  lliut  (he  iiiLiney-chaager:j 
bad  recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge 
of  genuineness  of  the  coins,  as 
Arrian,  in  Epict.  i.  20,  b  apyvpoyvv* 
fmv  irpovxfi^fM  Kara  ioKtpMitiav 
Tov  voftlafiaroQ  ry  o\pn.  ry  aipy,  ry 
6a<ftpaai^  (but  apyupoyviitfiwv  is  not 
a  money-changerr).  The  marks  more- 
over of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  unobserved.  Mart.  is.  6% ; 

Nil  est  tristius  Hedyll  Inremia  : 
Non  anflso  vcteruin  Coriuthiorum. 

w  The  moat  celebrated  Toreuta;, 

C 


Mys,  Myron,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias, had  often  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  relicTos  cut  on  the  vessels, 
though  not  always  with  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing.  Mart : 

iiL  86.   Artis  Phidiacas  torouma  danun, 
Pisces  adspiois:  adds  aquam, 
natabunt. 

UL  11.  Inserta  phiato  Ihntoris  nautt 

ducta 

Lacerta  vivlt,  ct  timetur  argoa- 
tum, 

tL  92.  C«eLitu8  serpeuH  la  patexa  lfy« 

ronis  urto. 

vlJL  51.  Qola labcn-  in  phi  .lu  ?  loott  Myo8« 

anno  Myrouis? 
Mcuturis  hsec  manua  est?  sax, 

Polycletc,  tua? 
Stat  caper  /EoUoTlielMUDiv«Un« 

Piiiyxi 

Oultus:  ab  hoo  mallet  veeta 
luisaeaorar. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  "who  also  imi- 
tated in  riiC'fril  fho  finmla  ThericUtif 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  Pliu* 
xJULiii.  11,  12. 
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a  damty  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 
was  tu^nown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 

Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour,         less  worthy  of  odmiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria ;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally, 
the  tints  of  the  iiniethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder ;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief ;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.   Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attra9ted  more  than  anything^  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators.   This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
network,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  tliaL  iiad 
been  left.     Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription ;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some- 
delicate  props :  Bibe,  rif^as  mnUia  annis.    How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Gyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen ;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  windo\v- frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  ^^'hilst  the  dispensator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellaHuB  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged^,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  vestibulum  had  already  begun 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  tkeir  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselyes  differed  not  only 
in  their  ^des,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance". Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augostos ;  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  hy  a  place  at  i^e 
board  of  Galhis,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sport ula ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominus  or  rex,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
nioruing  ;  and  there  were  some  oven  with  whoni  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  oatiartm  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was  perfectly 

iufliti  rent.  Accordingly  the  nomenciator,  who  had  already 
arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were  to  be  introduced,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  lord  was  indisposed,  and  would 
not  make  his  appearance  to-day.    At  the  same  time  he 

was  ordered,  if  I'omponius,  or  any  otber  intimate  friends 
should  call,  to  admit  them  into  the  cubwulum ;  but  all 
other  visits  were  to  be  declinedL 


Ou  the  subjects  of  Salutatio  and  Sporluia^  s^e  the  fourth  Excursus  ou 
the  First  Scene* 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to* 
wurds  the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arrived.    Ho  was  a  man  near  upon  forty  :  his  hollow  but 

gloaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
liali'  S€oiiii'ul  expression  about  his  Tnuuth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  voluminous  fo'j'f,  at  once  poijited 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Suburra.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 

sung  tHe  dirge  of  his  patrimony  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  loilgi ng  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  lie  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern  Not  withstanding,  however,  bo 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  tlie  best  circles.  An  adopt  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  read}'  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  fea^t. 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  hod, 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  f>(  iuiine  iriendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  tlio  free-living  Gallus, 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  oiily 


I'hus  riautus,  Trttf.  ii.  1,  3,  '  2iL  \\m  the  rent  paid  also  by 
says:  Jfuic  homini  anar/Ui  men  hcra  ,  8ulla,  beloie  he  arrived  at  wealth  anJ 
upnd  nos  dixit  nanium  de  bonis.         1  power.    Pint.  SullUf  1.    For  more 

about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings, 
'3  The    description    is  borrowed    and  the  houses  thcmselTes,  sec  Moi* 
from  Cio.  iM        27.   3000  MS,  or    eroito,  ti.  p.  104,  seqq. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Rome^  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whbm  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other's  plans.  How  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cantioiis  which  reached  him  as  any- 
thing else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies  ?  , 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Pom* 
ponius,  so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions,  that 
it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.  Lentuius, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modern  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  cVetalage :   qu*y  a-t-il  an  fond  ? 
du  vide^^.    No  one  dressed  with  more  care  or  ari^anged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
:a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.    No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city : — - 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius*  newest 
•mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
.Nesora  had  closed  her  doors.    The  whole  business  of  his 
<day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
'ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Ponipeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
<jaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  loVe 
epistle :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


L,  Detnoyers,  Le»  Bdotknt  do  Faritf  Livre  des  Cent  et  vn,  iii.  p.  61, 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  belluH  /w/}/o^\  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pompouius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinnerSy  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpumius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect ; 
while  the  simple  throw  and  seamy  gatherings  of  his 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  b}"  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  liis  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  li[)s,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends  I '  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  *  And  you  too,  Lentulus  r  What,  are  you 
not  afraid  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  P ' 

^  Joke  away!  '  replied  Lentulus,  *who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts:'  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


Such  a  bellies  homo  Martial  uii- 

liiirably  describes,  iii.  03  : 

BoUu3  Uomo  est,  tlcxos  qui  digorit  ordiue 
crines: 

Balflftma  qui  sempor*  clnnama  Mmpor 

olot. 

Cautica  qui  Kill,  qui  Oaditona  susurrat ; 

Qui  movetinTvdMbruchia  vulsa  modoa. 
Inter  foemlnofts  tota  qui  ittce  cathediw 

DoBidot,  ntr|uo  allqiia  semper  in  aure 

suuat 


Qui  legit  Lino  Olitlc  mlssas,  scribitquo  t*i- 
boUaa. 

rallut  vicini  qui  rcfu^t  cubiti. 
Qui  scit  quum  quis  amot;  qui  per  cou* 
vivia  cuiTit ; 
Hirpdxd  ▼eteres  qui  bene  novit  aroa. 

Weil  may  we  say,  after  casting-  a 
glance  upon  the  bcUH6  homo  of  our 
own  day,  '  Mcu  are  now  as  men  ever 
were.' 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
men'ly  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morniug  from,  the  Lucriue  lake^  aad  the  splendid 
rhambua  sent  me  yesterday  from  Eaveima — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone— but  for 
the  purpose  udiiiiriug  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Xerentia's  lap-dog  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  tliink  cither  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpumius  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  *  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,^  replied  the  first ; 
'  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Luorine  and  Bavennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning/ 

'Into  the  country  Y  To  tho  villa?*  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — ^*So  it  is,*  said 
Oidkis ;  '  and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.' 

*Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  'I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.    JBut  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


The  dt'licuc  of  the  Roinan  ladies 
are  known  through  the  pa-s,icr  uf  Les- 
bia,  and  the  parrot  of  Coriiina.  The 
/^a  here  meutioacd  belongs,  it  \s 
troe,  ta  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
ladj,  but  to  the  painter  Pabliiu,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself,  Kart  i. 
no.  The  eame  poet,  Tii.  87,  names 


as  such  favourite  ubjects,  buio,  ca- 
I  tellUj  rercnjjif/irros  ic/uibtonon,  pica, 
draco,  liuscinia.  Tlio  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  wua  uamrally  au  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Chsreta, — ^Plaut. 
Atin.  i.  3. 32.  Cf.  Mart.  zir.  198 ;  Jut. 
Ti.654;  Peti'on.  64,71;  riin.^.i7.2. 
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lirst  racal  at,  my  house  after  vour  rut  urn.  I  am  only 
sorrv  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Tereutia  roccivo  lliis  pr( xif  of  my  affection/  TIaving  tlius 
said,  he  Hped  away  through  the  halls  and  a'riuni,  carefully 
ayoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  lu8  gameats,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus. 

*  So  to  Capua,  then  P '  said  Pomponitis,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  he  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

*Tnto  the  lap  ui"  enjoyment  and  idleness  !  '  put  in  Cul- 
pumius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lycoris  ?  '  asked  Pomp!  in  us  inquiringly,  whilst  lio 
involuntarily  held  his  netlicr  lip  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request^  X  hope,  and  spend  these  weeks 
in  Baiae/ 

'And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?'  interrupted  Cal- 
pumius :  '  are  we  ohildrm  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  P ' 

'  Oalpurnius,'  said  Gallus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  bo  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whoso  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  ia  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  ean  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Borne  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life..' 

'  Gallus  is  right/  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  '  he  is  right  j ' — ^while  Oalpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  *  He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  tako  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  hia  time  must  be 
pTecious^  Calpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
veil,  Gallus !  happy  omen  be  thy  speed ! '  With  this  he 
went,  i'orcing  the  silent  Calpuruius  away. 
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ALLU8  liad  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
^  sible  aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  di7ide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love^  the  society  of  Mends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful  ^ 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  liad  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that -neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves^  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.    A  lofty 


^  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Gall  us,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resii^ned  liimsL'lf,  reference  has  hccn 
principally  had  to  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 
Omneni  nostram  de  republica  curam, 
cogitalionetn  de  dicetula  in  tenatu 
smteniia,  eommmtatiimem  wusartm' 
uhjecimu9.    In  Bpicuri  mm  advev' 
sarii  naatri  castra  cor^'eeimtts.  No 
doubt  this  Epicurism  would  assume 
a  diflfcrent  form  in  Gallus  from  that 
of  Cicero,  yet  tiia  latter*s  account 
of  his  morning  occupations  might 
very  well  be  transferred  to  Gallus : 
Ifac  igitur  est  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane 
saint atm  domi  ct  hnnos  viros  multosy 
sed  (ristcs,  et  hos  itctos  victofc.s,  qui 
me  quidein  perojflciosc  ct  peramanter 
obsovant,      Ubi   saitUatio  deJluxUf 


I  Uteris  me  involvo ;  ant  scrxho,  aut 
le(fo»  lu  the  retirement  of  country, 
life  (Plin.  Bp.  ix.  9,  36),  tlu  ro  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  such 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
Ep.  i.  9 :  Si  quern  inUrroges  :  HodU 
quid  egitti  f  retpandtat :  Officio  toga 
viriUs  inUr/tUt  tponsalia  aut  nuptiat 

Jrequetttavi :  iUe  me  ad  signandum 
Uiiammtum,  UU  m  adpoeationem, 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also  * 
Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  65*  £rm  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh* 
hours.   I'iin.  Mp,  ix.  Id. 

2  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window^  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  mom* 
ing  Sim,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them, 
on  darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  danc- 
ing girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat 
couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian 
tapestry  of  Tarious  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the 
scrinium  containing  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table 
of  cedar-wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  supcllex.  ■ 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acqiured  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus^  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Home  by  Asinius 
PoUio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them  ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men*  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention  ^  was  enabled 


well  known  from  coiiiio  wiiteis,  and 
eurrentes  is  their  pticuliur  epithet. 
Terence,  Eun.  ProL  3G ;  Meant. 
Frol,  31.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
80  hasty  a  paco  was  not,  however, 
heconiiiig  to  a  respectable  firee-nuui. 
Plantos,  IHgn.  iii.  1, 19. 


Libcros  honanes  per  iirbcrn  modico  magia  * 

parestgndu 
lie;  serroliewedleo,  fetttnantemcarrenL 

>  The  question  as  to  what  was  the 
benigniuimum  Varrcnh  invmtum^ 
has  been  lately  revived.  The  chief 
passage  in  Plinj,  xxxv.  2,  hearings 
on  the  matter  is  certainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  'por- 
traits, and  80  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biog-ra- 
phical  notices  of  the  men,  through  the  Avholc  kuriied  world. 


admiration.  Imayittum  amove  Jia- 
grasae  quondam  testes  sunt  Atticus 
iUc  CieeromU,  etUto  d$  hU  Pot«mi»e, 
ft  Marcus  Vano  benigmniiM  it^ 
vcnto  inscrtis  volumiunm  monim 
faantditati  fion  imyjiiiuhits  tontum 
septinffOiiorum  illitstrtumf  aed  ct 
fill  quo  modo  imaginibut,  non  pamu 
interddere  figmm»,  ami  wUtuiatem 
ttvi  contra  homines  vabre,  inventor 
ntunn-ifi  rfi'im  Diix  invidinm,  quando 
imtmrtalitatem  non  solum  dedit,  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  omms  terra*  misil,  ut 
pr^smUs  em  ubigu^  et  daudi  (?) 
poKcnt.  It  was  an  Iconography 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
slu  rts,  each  one  of  which  pontainnl 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biugra- 
phics,  epigramma,  Gell.  liL  11 ;  epi' 
prammatum  adjeeliotUf  or  etegfWf 
SymniMh.  lEp.  i.  2.  4).  unquestion^ 
ably  the  same  hook  that  Cicero,  rtd 
Attic,  xvi.  11,  culls  n«7rXoypa^(ov 
Yaruniii,  ami  that  bote  the  name 
SOdmadet  (G^.  iii.  10,  gm  in' 
terihmtur  (Ubri)  h$b«hmaie»  ».  de 
iwagvnhiis) ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
ns  to  whei'cin  consist<?d  its  novelty 
and  rcmarkableness.  Brotier  and 
Faloonnet  suppose  that  they  were 
dra-wingB  on  parchment  or  canvas. 
Visoonti  ihiUb  them  iea  portraits 
peints  sfins  dr.ufc  snr  parrhemin. 

On  the  other  liaiul,  l)e  Piiuw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  iiivention  tor 
the  multipHcation  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  eoppw-plate  «i- 
graring,  trhich  Ottfr.  Miiller  con- 
iiders  most  prnbaMy  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatreniere  de  Uuincy 
sets  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  rests  on  a  Teiy  insecare 
tNuas.  Baonl-Bechette  gives  the  fol* 


lowing  account  of  it :  *  M,  Cluatrc. 
mere  de  Quiucy  n'cst  point  occupe 
de    oette   diseossion  pi^liminaire. 
Fiddle  k  sa  m^thodc  de  trailer  les 
questions    d'antiquite    d'apr59  les 
seulcs   texfes   antique?,    sans  avoir 
egard  aux  opininas  des  critiques  nio- 
demcs,  qui  out  pn  ^exMeer  sor  les 
mSmes  sujets,  rillaatro  antevr  n  & 
fait  aucunc  mention  des  idees  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnct  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  auiait-il  pu  eiter  Vex- 
plication  d'un  autre  savaut,  iaquelle 
rentre  pourtant  &  pen  prte  dans  la 
sienne,  mim  qui  se  tronve  en  quelqne 
sorte  cachoc  dans  un  ouvrage  d'ar- 
cbi^'olog-if    cbrotienne,   oii    Ton  ne 
ti'aviserait  pas  d'ailer  la  cbercber. 
Jevenx  parler  de  I'idee  de  Miln- 
ter,  qui  rappelant,  au  d^but  de  see 
recherches  sur  I'iconographie  chre- 
ticnne,  rinvenfioti  de  Varron,  .sup- 
pose qu'clle  ttuiaifttait  eu  pm-traits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  phuichea 
de  bois,  et  imprimis  sor  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  1' opinion,  que  oea 
portrait?,  ainsi    imprlnies,  aient  pu 
etre  colories  uii  eiilumines  en  pin- 
ceau,  de  la  main  de  Lala,  comme  on 
pourrait  le  croire  d'apr^a  nn  autre 
passage  de  Pline  (xxxv.  11, 40) :  Zola 
Cgziccna  —  Marci  Varronis  inventa 
Itanuc  et  petti'' t tin  pinrit  [>  [  astro  i)t 
ebore).    Le  doctu  antiquuiie  Dunois 
n'admet  pas,  en  effet,  dans  le  tcxte 
de  Pline,  la  le9on  memte,  qu*il  sup- 
poee  wie  correction  de  quclque  criti- 
qtic  modernc,  au  lieu  de  juxenla,  qui 
lui  paraifc  la  leqon  originale.    Mais  il 
se  trorape  certaiuement  en  ce  point ; 
les  mots :  JIT.  Tarrwtit  t'fliwwto,  do  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  s'accordent  trop 
bien  aveo  le  Fammis  ienifnusittum 
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On  tlio  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in  tran- 
scribing, with  nimble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious  Greek 


inventum  de  I'autre  texte,  pour  qu'il  | 
y  nit  le  moindro  lieu  do  douter,  qu'ils 
n'expriment  I'un  et  I'autre  la  pensce 
do  Fline,  et  qu'ils  ne  se  rapportent 
I'un  et  I'autre  un  precede  de  Varron; 
la  le<;on  inventa  est  d'ailleurs  celle 
do8  meilleurs  editions,  compris  I'edi- 
tion  princeps  de  1469.  Cela  pose, 
I'hypothese  de  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quiocy  acquiurt  le  plus  haut  degre 
do  probabilite  ;  il  suppose,  que  Var- 
ron fit  executor  au  ceMre  sur  ivoire, 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  Ics  portraits  de 
son  iconographie,  dont  ellc  avait  point 
les  modules  au  pinceau ;  et  quo  ces 
portraits,  imprimis  sur  toile,  se  raul- 
tipliaicnt  au  moyen  d'une  pression 
mecaniquc,  dont  le  proccdu  ctait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  ^  trouvcr  pour 
qu'il  ait  pu  oflfrir  le  moindre  cmbarnis 
d  rindustrie  Romaine  de  cetto  age.' 

The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Raoul-llochctte 
coincides,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Van  onis  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits',  that  Lala  of  Cyzikos  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gravings of  them  were  made  on  can- 
vas, by  means  of  several  plates ;  but 
the  last  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  nnr\oypa<pia,  analogously  to 
the  Fanathcuaic  I'cplos :  of  which 
Suidas  under  n«7rXo<;  says:  UtTrXov 
iwoirjaav  ry  'Adi}Vft  cat  iviyparpav 
Tovc  dgiarovg  iv  avrtp.  Arist. 
Equit.  566.  dvCptq  u^ioi  tov  ttc- 
irXov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Poptna,  and  after  him  Erucsti, 


I  have  sufficiently  shown.  As  for  can- 
vas, or  any  substance  whatever,  on 
which  the  pictures  were  painted,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling, we  are  slill  in  the  dark — whilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appear 
anco  or  us  consistency  as  an  engrav- 
ing on  the  Ivory,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  ivory  pictures,  Pliny  rather 
obscurely  describes  xxv.  11,  4L  En- 
eausto  jyingendi  dm  fuisse  antiqui- 
tus  genera'  constat,  cera,  et  in  eborc, 
eestro,  id  est,  viriculo,  doner-  classes 
/itif/i  cmperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear very  strange  if,  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  in- 
venta for  juventa  is  very  unsafe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Lctronne  opposed  this  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  grammatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  groundless, 
lie  denies  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  inventum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him ;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  benignissimnm  conveys  the 
idea  of  communication  and  common 
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and  i\w  more  rnici*  nt  Roman  authors,  both  for  the  supply 
oi  the  lihrary,  ;\m\  for  the  use  of  thoso  friends  to  whom 
Galhis  nbh«;iiigly  ('f)iiimiiriic'at(Hl  liis  litt^rary  troiisures. 
Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most  agree- 
able exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papyrus 
together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour  ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice-stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  lie  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies*,  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  riiny  also  expressly  says: 
terum  etiam  m  omnet  terra*  mitit, 
tit  prrxxentea  esse  ubiqtic  posaenU  It 
is  tlicr(  fore  evident  that  he  speaks 
of  nunicroas  copies  ;  nnd  besides  this, 
he  says :  wow  tiominibus  tantum  sep- 
twffentorum  iUnririum,  ted  et  ttHquo 
mtuh  ima^iiu9f  and  gives  m  posi- 
tiv^y  to  nnderstand  that  they  were  i 
no  regular  porfniits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a'  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  aR  m« 
vention  would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny,  too,  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign ;  we  canaoi^  tiierefbve,  indnde 
copper-plate  engranng  under  aUquo 
inodo. 

Perhaps  these  aliquo  modo  »>««- 
giues  were  portraits  done  Silhoue^te- 
fflshion,  or  painted  by  means  of  sliab- 
loons,  or  something  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivuuce 
may  have  been  maide  nse  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.    Though  it 
would  not  he  impoasihle ;  for  even  in 
the  ffood  times  of  art  they  used  to 
bethink  thenuelnes  of  methods  of 
abbreviatingr  labour  {miytendiariaty 
I  Plin.  XXXV.  10,  36).    And  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
pntuting.    Qitis  po^ea  ad  ntmmam 
Thv^diditf  gut*  M^peridu  ad  famam 
processit  ?  ac  tie  carmen  quidem  sani 
cnlorh  cnifta'f;  i^fd  omnia  qimxi'  eo- 
dem  cibo  pasta  uon  poiuerunt  usque 
ad  •meeMmm  emimer*.  Fieiura 
pwqu*  nm  alivm  *seiium  fieU,  poat" 
qtumt  JE^jfptiartm  audacia  tarn  ning- 
niT  artis  compendian'am  invpttif.  But 
in  th;it  cise  it  would   h'^  strange 
it  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  fbnnd  at  Her*mia- 
neum  and  Pompeii. 


*  Anion the  librani  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  bis  own  poetical 
efiiisioiis,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giying  Ohresimus  fnrther  instructions  to  make  the 

necessary  preparations  for  an  iiiiinediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  studiis. 
Orell.  Jiiscr.  719;  Suet.  Claud.  dS. 
Ac  tuper  hon  (libertos^  mftzime  bus- 
pexit)  Folybium  a  ttuiiia  tofpe 
inter  dmt  Consulet  ttmbuJatat,  We 
see  dearly  what  their  hanness  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  ZTi.  21 :  Beto  a  te,  ut  guam 
eelerrime  librarius  mihi  miitafury 
maxime  qmdetn  Ormeut;  mulfwn 
enim  mihi  crip  it  w  cperte  exscribm- 
dis  Jnfpomnemaiis.  Best  adapted  for 
Ihi-  purpose  were  the  noturii,  tuxv- 
7pt/0oi,  cn7fifioypa0oi,  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  ^id  (TTj^idiov— the 
short-hand  writers  of  aiuiijuiiy,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introdttced 
info  Bome  doring  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedoni*  Plutareh  {Oat, 
Mtn.  23}  calls  Cicero,,  and  Dio  Cass. 
(It.  7)  Maecenas,  the  iuTentor  of  it. 
Isodoi-us,  i.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  Majcenas, 
Tiro  and  Aqiiila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
Gellius,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writins!^  in  use  between  Caesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus :  In  his  epistolis 
guidusdam  m  loci*  invcniuntur  U- 
Urce  iinffularia  tine  coag  mentis 
s^liabantm,  q%ta$  (u  putes  posiias 
incofuUte;  mm  verba  ex  hie  Oterie 
eoftfiei  nulla  pcmuii.  Brut  autem 
eonventum  inter  fo.t  clanieetinum  <h: 
commutando  situ  lilerarum,  ut  in 
seripto  quidem  alia  alim  locum  et 
nomen  tetm-ct,  eed  in  legcndo  locus 


cuiquc  suus  et  jxjfCHtas  restitueretur. 
There  was  also  sonio  process  siniilur 
to  our  short-band  writing,  and  to  that 
Fliny  alludes  when  Jhe  ealls  Cesar  the 
inrentorof  it.  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Mt,  ziii.  21 :  Quod  ad  te 
de  decern  Ugatie  ecr^eif  parum  intd' 
lextit  credo  quia  dtd  ffq/Mcwv  eerip' 
scram;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
cither  a  secret  cipher-writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustuuicd*  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
I.atcr,  the  marks  wliich  the  notavii 
made  use  of,  were  certumiy  far  sim- 
pler than  the  notee  Tironiante,  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius— 

Curraut  verba  licet ;  nmnus  est  vclocior 
iUis: 

Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  pmegit 
opus. 

Seneca,  Bpiet  90.  Quidverborum 
notae,  quibue  quamvie  eitata  exei* 
pitur  oratio,  et  cchritatcm  Ungues 
manns  sequitur ;  OrelL  2mer.  2876, 
and  Manil.  iv.  197  : 

HIc  ct  scrlptor  erit  velox,  ooi  Utem  ver- 

bum  est, 

Quiquc  notis  linguam  suporet,  cursimquo 
loquontSs 

Exciplet  loogaa  mrva  per  compendia  voces. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notariue  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly: 
iii.  5  (in  itinere)  ad  latue  no- 
tarius  cum  libro  et  pugillaribus^  etffue 
manua  hieme  manieis  mutiiebantur 
ut  ite  coeli  quidem  aeperitae  uUum 
etudii  teny^us  eriperct. 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  Iiiglier  than  the  oth^,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  hooks  or  tablets.  '  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phaedrus/  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  tiU 

I  liiive  sent  the  book  iiiiished  to  tlie  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Ar^iletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  tlie  best  company ;  but  Secundiis 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.'  '  He  under- 
stands his  advantage/  said  Plitxidrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar- wood  chest.  '  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  yon  will  he  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Borne  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

'  Who  knows  P '  said  Gallus.  '  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  eircle  of  tried  friends  :  and  besides, 
our  pnblie  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris  ;  my  Epigrams  are  t(jo 
long  for  a  third'' ;  and  tlieii  tliere  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed*.  But  lookT  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  *  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilicM,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  ont>  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness  ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then,  i 
and  write.* 

Phaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the.  roll*    '  l^Oj*  said 


*  Martial  had  to  bear  tbta  impui- 

ation  more  than  fmob,  See  ii.  77, 
iii.  83,  vi.  65. 


*  Martial,  ii.  8.  See  the  Excur- 
sua,  Th*  3ookaett0r. 
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Gallus,  *  the  time  before  onr  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters.'  Phaedrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation  : — 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book !  why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  raayst  safely  stay  at  home  ? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise, 
What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world's  proud  gaze, 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer ! 
Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
What !  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine, 
Though  traced  with  cunning  hand  thy  letters  shine ; 
Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow, 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow, 
Bost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights  ? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phoebus'  satellites  ? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praised,  caress'd, 
And  read  bv  all  the  world  from  east  to  west  ? 
Vain  hope  !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne, 
Then,  greased  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
I've  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  tnie) 
Your  Ciceros,  extoH'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign'd,  and  bags  for  salt, 
Not  Jttic :  that  thev  lack'd — their  onlv  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves ; 
Sprats  !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Warn'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fate, 
Non  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds !  still  stniggling  to  be  free? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  mc,' 


»  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows  :- 


Quo  properas,  insane  liber?  male  nota 
quid  hospes 
Tocta  subis,  tuto  cui  licet  esse  doml  ? 


Quis  fnror  est,  popidi  tumidis  opponcre 
rhonchis, 

Ah  !  vereor,  soclls  vix  plicitui-a  vlrlsf 
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Pbsodnis  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidity ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.     He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 

more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters ;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessarj'. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Galbis  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.   Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 


G(mtemtuiiique  p:tli,  nasoque  ferociter 
unco 

Suspendi,  et  tristes  cxtimuisso  iiotas" 
An  quia  plebeiam  vincit  tua  cbarta  papy> 
rum, 

Et  iiitet  artlfici  litem  facta  manu ; 

Cbndida  quod  Tyrio  volatnr  pagina  fuco, 
Pictaque  nigranti  coniua  fronte  gcris ; 

^icrinia  FbaibeaB  Bperas  babltare  catervw, 
£t  fieri  dodto  cartor  inda  Tirlsf 

Oestariqtie  Pimi  bcTlc,  lepidiisque  vocari 

Forsitan,  et  toto  plurimus  orbe  legi  ? 
Neqxiidquam,  bcu  !  forma  tumidum,  cul- 
tuqua  auparlNim 
Accipiet  fumn  nigra  culiiia  sno. 
MercibuB  aut  unctas  xnigrabis,  culto, 
tabermts, 

UtnfemBmereeauneiuB^  fpaodomum. 
Vidimus  elatoB  niinlum,  merittaqna  fero- 

ces— 

Vera  loquor,  quamtiuani  prodigiosa  lo- 

Aut  88  lis,  aut  i^poria  Cioeronea  aase  eu- 

cullos, 

Quudque  aborat  soriptis  Hal  tamcn  in- 
toserat, 

Cordyl»que  fere  madida  latuerc  papyro, 
Qaidquid  et  immundi  poacit  opella 

coqui 

fit  sapis,  escempUs  monitiu,  libar,  utoro 
tuitis, 

Kt  proprio  noli  cantior  esse  malo. 
Ventis  verba  cadunt.  Fugnas  tamen  iio? 

I(  f*^t^  Md  liesoa  iiaro«,  Hbella,  qucri. 

Tho  joke  hero  indulged  in,  of 
palming  this  sportive  cfftision  on  Gal- 
lic must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 


sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  vov- 
dia'ut  would  in  itself  be  uothincr  un- 
common, for  Horaoe,  i.  17,  ll,  speaks 
to  his  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  Martial  inore  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  bere  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eye  Virg, 
jEn,  ii.  127,  recmat  quemqmm  op- 
jyonere  moyfi,  nnd  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propcrt,  i.  17|  11,  is  also 
to  be  amended ; 

An  poteris  siccis  mcafatarcponercoccllis, 
Oaaaquo  nulla  tuo  noatva  tenere  sinu  ? 

Here  the  CM,  cptimttt  ^tsthianui, 

or,  OroninfjianuSf  has  ofponere^  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be :  me  faio  opponercy  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  repoiifrt 
fdtfjy  for  cowponere  fiiuKs  or  ossa,  is 
quite  impossible,  because  Propertius 
does  not  bope  for  n  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dira. 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
the  oppontr^  rhmtehit,  he  can  instead 
of  it  (m*  tanfi  ut)  read  eommittere. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attadi  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  ihac  nseless 
editions,  smh  as  the  last  centarr  pro- 
1  duced  in  abundence. 
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wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Pluedriis, 
and  set  down  with  expert  liand  the  short  sentences  which 
Gallus  dictated.  iS  otifications  of  his  departure  to  his  friends; 
invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa  ;  approval  of 
a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which  a  friend 
in  Athens  hod  made  for  him  ^ ;  recommendations  of  one 
friend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the  quickly 
despatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence.  Qallus 
tiien  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce  her 
to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — ^for  he  felt  too 
well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be  lasting 
whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  deconite  reality 
in  its  bri":ht  colours,  and  that  by  livinof  tog-ether  under  the 
same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love  would  be 
destroyed.  ¥ov  this  reason,  he  proposed'  that  she  should 
go  to  BaiiTD^  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire  accom- 
plished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much-visited  water- 
ing.place  promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the  near 
proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able  to 
visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
libertina,  Gallus,  however,  knew  Lyc6ris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her  ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him^,  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 


•  Cicero  writes  in  a  (liffcrent  sense 
{od  Fain.  vii.  23)  to  Fabius  Gallus, 
half  ill  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  instnicttTe,  and  the  words,  Ikt 
autemf  ignaru$  itutitufi  mei,  guanti 
ego  genm  omnino  signorum  omnium 
uon  (Pstiino,  lanti  intn  qitatttor  ant 
quiHQM  tuinpmtif  fully  characterize 


Cicero's  lofo  of  art.  The  object  re« 

presented  was  everything  tt»  him, 
and  his  Hermalhetuc  and  Hcnnera- 
kla  were  of  more  value  iu  his  eyes 
than  the  most  charming  Baeeha,  by 
the  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Clo.  «a  Attic  %.  4, 10. 

^  A  want  of  faith  rendered  faniou» 
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Tte  read  over  once  more  the  lettersi  which  Philodamub 
had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  picrc  of  wax  ;  wliilc  Gallus  drew  I'roiu  Ids 
linger  u  beautitul  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amorettsi 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad« 
hering  to  it^^  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliaiit  niaj>6.  Meanwluiu  I'liiludainuy  iiad  summoned  tlio 
iaUUlariij  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  jbume3ring  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  ciuiri^e  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  linger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting  its 
shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was  about 
commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Oallus  had  fixed 
for  departure ;  he  tberefore  hastened  to  leave  the  apart* 
ment,  and  allow  himself  to  l)c  assisted  in  his  travelling 
toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


bj  the  tenth  Se^offm  of  Virgil,  whidi 
bean  the  name  of  Galliu :  the  toUu 
citi  tmorea  QalU,  as  Tirgil  says. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
*  tracing  these  minute  resemblances 
between  the  costoma  of  tbe  ancients 
and  ouiselTee,  althoagb  snob  agree- 
ment ia  only  natural.  We  too  breatbc 
on  the  ring  before  sealing  with  it. 
Ovid  says,  Amor*  ii.  15,  15,  were  he 
tbe  ring  of  hts  love : 
Idem  ego^ut  aroanaspoeaem  aigmve  tebel- 


Nere  tcnax  ovram  dccave  gmuaa 

trahat, 

Huooida  iarmoaao  tangam  prius  ora 
paelliei 

These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles ) 

but  the  more  the  error  of  sapposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  different 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  tlic  more 
should  such  luiiiuto  customs  bo 
br()U<,^ht  lurwani,  in  ordt^r,  that  by 
instiiutinr^  a  comparison  between 
thoin,  we  may  bring  those  timci 
nearer  to  our  own. 


I* 
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THE  JOURNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  bidfore  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  wliich  puint  ho  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  villa.  This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  oelebrated  load  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  whioh  excited  the 
admiratioit  eren  of  thoM  timet,  and 
the  Fsmaina  of  which  have  always 

been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Siiif,  ii.  2,  12,  rct/ina  viarumy 
was  tirst  made  from  Home  to  Capua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Ctcciis,  about 
442  A.u.c.  Procopiua,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, struck  with  astuimhTuent  at 
the  magnitict'uce  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Ut-Uo  Goth,  i. 
14:  *0  5t  (BtXiffaptoi,)  ^(d  r^c  AoW- 
vt»>v  qSou  dviiyt  rb  arpdrtvfiay  n)v 
'Ainriov  Wiv  d^Kic  dpiatipq,,  fjv 
'Airirioc  ^  *Pw/»ai<i»v  Oiraroc  Iwa- 
mNriotc  lyuxvroTc  irfi6ripoy  isroiqai 
ri  Kal  iirwyvfiov  iax*v>  'Etfn  Si  9 
'Airiria  6Sbs  ruap&v  irlvri  dv^pi 
lif^^vtfi'  Ik  'P«i»fiif(  ydp  avTtj 
Kaxuifv  dt^Kti,  tvpog  dk  cart  Ttjg 
6S0V  Tavrrjg  Strov  iifAa^ag  660  dX- 
Xrjkatg  ivavriatg  nvai,  Kai  tariv 
dKtoB'eaTOf;  -Kavriav pdXiara.  rbv  yd[) 
XiOov  uxapra,  fivXirtiu  rt  u^ra  Kui 
tpvrrn  (j/cXrjpoi/,  Ik  %wn«f  u\X7]<^  fia- 
Koai.  ov(rr]Q  T(fnl)v'A7r7TioQ  tvravOa 
t<co/xia6'  TavTiiQ  yap  Cr)  Tt]Q  jTiq 
oifdapti  Tvi^vKf.  \tiovt  dk  rohg 
XiOovs  Kat  vfJLaXoitg  ipyaadnivogf 
iyyujviovg  dk  rj  ivro/tj  irfirotif/il" 
vac  k  dXXqXovff  (wl^ifffev  oSrt  xak* 

ol  A  liXX^Xocc  O0rii»  rt  c{<r^aXa;i; 


df)  oi^c  thlv  r/p/iod/ifit/oi,  dW  t^irf-> 

wapt^oyrai.  Kai  XROVOU  rpc/3fvroi* 
fftfXVoi^  3i)  oSr<i»c  a|«d^««c  rt  iro\- 
Xaic  Mil  ((uoic  uiraai  dia^arol  yi- 
vo/ievu(,  If  ii/upap  icdcr;/!'  ot;rc 
dpfioviae  iravrdiraai  ^inicicpivrar, 
ourc  rtvt  avriov  Zia^dap{\vai  t)  pti' 
ovi  yeviaOai  ^vi'frrfaiv,  ov  fxifv  ovdi 
r*it  dpapvyrjQ  rt  dTro/iaXsa^^ai.  Tiiu 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  Way  was  made  by  Appius 
tive  diiyi'  journey  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Eouio  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  e&ough  for  two  oarriages 
to  pan  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  sneh  as  is  imd  for  miU-^itones, 
but  whieh  was  not  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tui'al  sti'ne,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  trathc,  it  is  iu  u  wonderful  state 
of  .preservation.  Prouopius  assigns 
to  it  the  age  of  900  vi  ais,  which  is  at 
least  titty  years  li»u  lauch.  U  is  must 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  distanoe  between 
Borne  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Glaudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
plaoe,  still  U  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Brundusium.  All  accounts 
on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charmiug  place  between  ^inuessa  aud  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  vaiious  suppositions  hiive  beer- 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Jnlius  Cfpsnr,  althmigb  he  gives  no 
tenable  ground  fur  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direetlon  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  most  hare 
been  continued  Torjr  soon  after  Ap- 
pias»  and  reached  to  Brundusium  as 
earlj  as  the  civil  war  between  Cicsar 
and  Fompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Pompey  (in 
Cic.  Att.  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero:  Cemeo  ViaAppia  ifcr  faeiaSf 
et  cekrif'  v  lirundmium  venias. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  ab6ut  the  direction  of  the  Vi:i 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Borne 
by  BovilliB,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiie,  Uinturns, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
IJarium,  and  E;^atia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  MiBcenas  to 
Bnindusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  iea.st,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  Jiut 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
ftdse,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
says:  Avo  ¥  tivi  {6Soi),  ftiu  ftkv 
^^Qvuei^       liivcmwy,  oDc  noi^i- 

'Zavvir&v  ft^XP^  Btveovsprov  i^'  y 
oiif  'Eyvaria  voXiq^  Htu  KeXi'a,  Kai 
N'l/riov  icai  Kavvatov  icai  Kt^ovia' 


p^.  "OfTOv  f«t(f(;  iffjitoai-  jitpiuLou 
KtKXtifaai'Ti  1/  'AjTiria  Xtyv^tpq 
ana^rjXaTOi^  fiaWoV  iv  raury  dk 
TrdXic  Oi/pui  Tt  «ai  OU»owiat  i)  fiiy 
fttru^v  TapaPTOc  Kai  Bpfyrnrlov*  r) 
Iv  utOopiott  ^avtfiT&v  Kal  Acvica- 
^Vft^aXXovn  &ft^  card 
Bfvco^f vrov  leai  r^y  \Kafiieaviav  ic 
Tov  Bpf vTf <riov.  TohvnvBiv 
fitxpi  rjyc  *P^ftttQ  'Awvia  caXetrot, 
Sid  KavSlov  Kai  KaXarlas,  Kal  Ka- 
irvac  Kai  KacriXivoif  /lexP*  l£tvovk<T' 
fftjQ'  Ta  O'  ivOipCt  tiptjrat.  (B.  T. 
C.  3.)  'H  Ot  Traad  iariv  t«r  'Put^ijg 
tis  BptvritTiov  fiiXia  r$'.  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3  :  'EvravOa 
5i  aui^aTTTd  ry  OaXdrry  wptSroi'  t) 
'AirTr/a  o^of,  iarpiofxivrj  fikv  and  r^c 
'VtofijjQ  /ilxP'  Bpevrcffiou,  irXiiiTTOV 
^  odtvofiitfti.  Tm¥  ^  Itfi  9aK&rTy  wo- 

kffatji  Kal  T&v  koxaruiv  TapavTOQ  rt 
jcai  H^ivTtniov.  We  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, wliich  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  way  of 
Yenusia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brumiusium,  is  alsu 
erroneous,  for  Horace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutium,  Bnbi, 
Barium,  and  Gnatta,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  Msecauis 
should  have  chosen  the  route  through 
the  Apulian  hiUs,  if  the  more  con* 
venient  Appian  Way  led  to  Brun* 
dusium;  and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  hare  been  made  mucb 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  Utter,  maimed  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  livery  distinguished 

tliciu  IVom  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Gallus  intended  to 
travel  before  mglLt£Bll  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Foram  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  CamoenaB'.    lie  hud  meauwliile  donned 


later.  The  aigament  adduced  tmm 
Cicero  proves  nothing;  for  Pompey 
eoiild  still  have  advised  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 

Latina)  as  far  as  it  went. 

Strabo,  however,  seems  by  the 
words  ToifVT(v9^p  o*  ijcti  fiixpt  ri/c 
'P(.!>^;;(.'  'ATTTTta  KaXuTai,  to  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Bencvcntum 
to  KoiiK'  was  called  Via  Appia;  and 
as  Procopius  aho  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Ruiiie  and 
Capuu,  the  road  probably  from  theuce 
to  Bmndnsium  was  not  eonstmeted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name, 
livy  says,  x.  23 :  Eodem  anno  On, 
H  Q.  Offuinii  ltd.  eur»  aliquot  foem' 
nUoribut  diem  dixenmt,  quorum  bo- 
nis muUtUi*  €X  eo  quod  in  publicmn 
redoelum  eBt^-^semilam  saxo  quadrato 
tf  Capma  porta  ad  Martis  straventnt ; 
and  c.  X.  47:  Dnmnatis  aliquot  pccua- 
riis  via  a  Martis  silice  ad  BoviiiaSf 
P'n-strata  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  Way  was 
not  niii^'iiially  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  iU.it  time  it  had  been  buili, 
nearly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portioB,  we  read  in  Liv.  xz^viii.  28, 
viam  tiliee  tUmmdam  o  porta  Cs- 
pena  ad  Martit  loeawrunif  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  Wo,  not  tiU 
560,  and  previous  to  then,  only  tiie  it* 
mita^  a  trottoir.    Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  aUuded  to 
here,  and  vii*  23,  may  have  been  situ* 
ated  sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 

different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  Way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passage?,  we  have  silice  sfcmerey  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lopi- 
dc  sfernrrey  to  lay  with  slabs  ;  and  the 
o\piessu)n  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  Way,  tor  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  square,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  corners  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  simi* 
larly,  perhaps,  to  the  Cyclopian  walls. 
On  both  sides  there  was  a  higher 
border,  margo^  on  which  were  pkced 
alternately,  seats  and  milestones,  but 
this  was  doubtb  ss  a  later  addition, 
and  is  so  called  in  I^iv.  xli.  27 :  (ku* 
itora  vias  sfernendas  silice  in  VriOf 
(jlarea  extra  Urbent  substruendas  mar- 
ginaudasqne  primi  omnium  hcmc- 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare. 

'  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Yallis  Egeriae,  was 
the  Lucus  CamcBDarum,  also  called 
simply  Oamceutt.  The  scholiast  on 
Jut.  Sta*  vL  10,  says,  8Mit  ts» 
ptetant  rhedam^  uH  talent  lirooon* 
tulet  jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad  per* 
tarn  OaptHam,  i.  e*  ad  Gammnai,  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  iiis  toga  for  the  more 
befittiiiGT  dress  for  travel  ling,  ike  pw/iiiia,  AH  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Ohresiiuus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  despatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after;  those  only 
who  were  mdispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands^ 
whom  a  sign  from  the  di^etuator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation'. 
( I  all  lis  consequently  found  himself,  Ix'fore  half  the  fifth 
iiour  had  elapsed,  reclininijr  on  the  cushions  of  the  /ec- 
tira ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  pules  throug-h  the  rin«>s 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whikt 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Hart.  ii. «,  16 : 

Et  cam  currere  debcas  Uorillos, 
Interjtiii^ero  qiueria  ad  CaaKsuas. 

Gallus  is  made  to  go  through  the 
city  in  the  leclicat  while  the  carriages 
wait  ad  C«mana*j  on  account  of 
doabts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelliug  carriage  i 
tlirough  the  street?.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  tvavdl^rs  to  drive  through 
the  towM  of  Italy  in  a  caxxiage. 
Suet.  Claud.  26. 

In  Juv.  iti.  ITnibricius,  and  pro- 
bably his  whole  taraiiy  also,  enter 
the  rlitd»  outside  the  town : 
Sed  dnm  tote  domds  rlMda  oompontfeor  una, 
Substitit  ad  v«tona  BTCoa  mailldamqu*  Ca- 
petiam. 


It  ia  quite  manifflet  that  Hie  ear* 

riage  had  watted  outdide  the  gate, 

not  that  it  cameaftt  r,  tVom  the  words 

ut  tlie  end  of  the  Satire  : 

SM}d  juroenta  vocoiit,  et  ul  incliiiat :  euiidum 
est, 

Nammlhiconunotajam  dudum  mulio  rifga 
Adntift. 

I 

^  Such  delays  iu  tlu:  dc{)uiturij  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  bevu  com* 
moo.  FlettBide8»  in  Plant  MiL  i?. 
7,»,iaya: 

Mulier  vrofecto  iiata  est  ex  ipsa  inoia, 
TsMn  quievu  alia,  qa«  mora  est  «que,  mora 
Minor  ea  iridetur,  quiiii  qiw  ]n«pter  mulie- 
ruiest. 

Milo  too  says,  in  tlie  inoci  (liii;; 
scene :  I'uuiiisjMT  dum  an  uxor,  ul 
JUt  eomparat,  emmonutu 
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always  full,  preeentod  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 

greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
j^eneral  cessation  from  business  coiiiiaenced  \  ami  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  AVhilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  tile  })lace  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  despatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^ ; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets®  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  Ameral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  licusily  laden  waggon  coming  in  tiia  opposite 
direction.  The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Suburra,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able trade.   Some  from  the  region  beyond  the  Tiber 


*  Bexta  quies  lassis,  says  ^lartial, 
iv.  8  ;  and  during  this  time  llie  me- 
renda,  or  pratidittm,  was  takea.  See 
the  Exeonin  on  l%e  MedU,  The 
many  idle  persons  who  Hred  at  Borne 
even  then,  and  more  numeioUBly  af- 
terwards, and  the  tniiltitttde  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  fail  in  the  utpere  ad 
geniumt  no  doubt  betook  themsclvca 
to  the  vaxioQs  tabema  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursos  on  The  Ttmmt. 

*  The  bustle  and  liurry  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  are  described  m  lively 
colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal.  The 
first,  Epist.  ii.  2,  72  : 

FctftUiutcalidtu  mulis  gcrulisquo  redcmtor; 
Torquet  none  lapidem,  nunc  ingcuB  machi- 
natlRiiuin ; 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  ftinera  plaustris ; 
liuc  lubiudu  tugit  caiiU*  hoc  lululeiitu  ruit 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  245 ; 

— ftrit  Hie  «iiUto,  ferit  aawre  dmo 

Alur,  at  hie  tignum  eapltl  Ineutlt,  Ula  ma* 

Pingoift  cnm  Into;  planta  mox  undique 
uiagna 

Caloor,  et  in  dlgito  dAVoa  mihi  mUilto  harat* 

And  iii.  264,  in  accordance  with 
Horace: 

— ^inodo  longa  ronuaat 

Sarroco  venicnte  abios  atque  lUteni  plnam 
Plaustra  vehunt,  uataut  alts,  popiiloq;ae 

minantur. 

Xum  si  ]»rocubuit,  qui  aan  Ltgnattea  portat 
Axis,  ct  eversum  flidlt  vague  «gmlna  mon- 

i&m, 

Qold  fapereat  de  «orporIbiw  ? 

*  In  this  manner  mules  and  asses 
were  laden,  and  this  Is  what  Potion, 
c.  31,  means  hy  Htiuehm*  Comp, 
ApuL  M*t,  iz. 
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offered  matches'  for  siilc,  occasiunally  taking  in  cxchunge 
broken  gloss,  instead  of  money ;  others  carried  boiled  peas, 
aiul  sold  a  dish  of  tliera  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  as\ 

uliiLst  those  accustomed  sonu  what  hotter  hire,  betook 
themsclvos  to  the  cook's  boy,  who,  with  ii  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  .suu.^aji^es  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  colh'ctcd  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme*, painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  The  profession  of  this  people 
wa»  probably  noi  more  tcspectablo 
than  tluit  pumuod  by  our  chiffomm; 
they  sold  mntches,  snlphnvata,  and 
bartered  them  for  lirokuii  <rlas3,  which 
they  repaired  ajjuiti  with  !;ulphur. 
Tlieir  head-quarters  were  Iram  Ti- 
birim,  generally  the  abode  of  tbie 
lowest  class.  Mart.  i.  42 :  3Wim- 
tiherimt  ambulator,  qui  pallmtia 
sulphuruta  fractia  pcrmtUat  rUtris  ; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  6,  77  :  I'kba  qiue  com- 
minulu  permutat  tiirm  grvgaU  mtU 
phmt.  They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Hartiali  xii.  57,  14,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  >vliy 
one  could  not  sleep  in  liome,  the 
sulphurata  lippus  vistitor  mercis  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Buperti  «tf  Jw 
mim/.  v.  48. 

•  As  among  iis  the  plays  at  the 
threatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
annonnced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inst  riptions  on  the  wall 
[programmata)  in  public  and  fro- 
quentod  place?.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  Tom- 
peii.  See  Mns.  Borb.  L  p.  4 :  SutUii 
ieriitediiis  famiUa  gktdiatoria  pug' 
Mbit  IVuiyMit'j  Pa  JT.  TwntM  9*- 


uatio  et  vela  cnttit ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  Tslue:  JUHmtmn* 
.  .  .  «ru»  munai$  Cn,  Alii  Jfigidii 

Mai .  .  .  venatio^  atkltittf  tpar.si'/jiu.'c, 
vela  rrtint.  For  others,  sec  Gull's 
Pompeiana^  in  several  places  ;  Orell. 
Lisa:  i.  2oo6,  2559.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  praco^ 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hunp  out  of  doort>, 
])rivate  persons  made  known  when 
titcy  bail  lost  any  thing,  or  when 
they  had  anything  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  sueh  announcements 
are  in  Plant.  Mere.  iii.  4,  78 : 

Cerium  est,  pnivotium  jubOTB  Jam  qustt* 

turn  oat  couducier. 
Qui  111am  invflstlgentk  qui  inv«niaiit. 

And  Mmmk.  t.  9»  93,  when  Messe- 
niOp  as  prtseo,  announces  the  aucUon 

of  MencDchmus.  But  a  special  p;)s- 
sasre  is  Petr.  97 :  Intrat  i^fnltHium 
pr<Pco  eum  servo  publico,  aliaquc  smie 
itwdiia  Jrequeitlia^  facemque  /umO' 
Mm  nuigi*  quam  lueidam  fueumits 
h(tc  pr^teiamaHt ;  Fuer  iii  bahieo 
panUo  ante  aberraviC  aimnruin  circa 
XVI.,  eri^pns,  mollis,  fonnosus,  no- 
mine  Gitoft  j  ei  quia  cum  rtdderc, 
tutt  tommonftrure  vobierit,  accipici 
nu$nmo9  miiie.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  heu*  dauieta  in  Ihrop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — but  everywhere  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  young,  were  hurrying  to  the  thermopoli(B 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 
lost : 

I  puer,  et  citus  hsc  niiqiia  propone  columna ; 
Kt   domimiin    Ksquiliis   scribe  liabitare 
tuutn ; 

and  Dig.  xlvii.  2,  43.  Solent  plei-ique 
hoc  etiam  faccrc,  ut  libellum  propo- 
nent. 

The  vela  mentioned  in  both  the 
announcement's  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conve- 
nience was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  a.u.c.  683, 
Plin.  xix.  1,  6  :  Postea  in  theatn's 
tantain  umbrain  fecere,  quod  primus 
omnium  invcnit  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Ca- 
pitolium  dedicaret.  Carbasina  deinde 
vela  primus  in  thcatris  duxisse  tra- 
ditur  Lentulus  Spinther  Apollina- 
ribus  ludis.  Mox  Cicsar  Dictator 
totum  forum  Jiomanum  intezit,  &c. 
Lucrct.  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

Et  vulgo  faciunt  id  laten  russaque  vela, 
Kt  ferrugina,  cum  magnis  intenta  tbeatris 
I'er  malos  volgata  trabeaquc  trementia  flue- 
tant. 

Coloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  cocli 
ttellata  per  rudentes  iere  etiam  in 
amphitheatro  principia  Nerotns.  The 
gpartiones  mentioned  in  the  second 
programme  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
3ences,  as  saffron,  crocus,  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effected 
by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  tlio 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  Epist.  90  :  Utrum 
tandem  sapicntiorcm  putas,  qui  invc- 
nit, quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
allitudinem  crocum  latcnlibus  fisiulis 
exprimat  ?  Sen.  Qu<est.  Nat.  ii.  9  : 
Numquid  dubitas,  quin  sparsio  ilia, 
qua  ex  fundamentis  media  arenee 
crescens  in  summam  altiludinem  am- 
phitlieatri  pervenit,  cum  intentione 
aqH<cJiat  ?  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
were  besprinkled.  Hence  Martial 
says,  v.  25  : 

Hoc,  rogo,  non  melius,  quam  rubro  pulpita 
nimbo 

Spargere,  eteflViso  pormaduissc  croco  ? 

and  lubrica,  or  madentia  croco  pul- 
pita, are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amp/nth.  c.  16,  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri- 
clinia also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
Xer.  31 ;  comp,  Dio,  Cass,  Ixix,  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  104 : 

Tunc  neque  mai-moreo  pcndebant  vela  the- 
atro, 

Ncc  ^icrant  liquido  pulpitn  rubra  crooo. 
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in<ji;  them  up",  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  eorta^ 
artists  in  hair  and  salye-sellers^  butchers  and  pastrycooks, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 

street,  so  tliat  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  alouu: 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurriug  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  ieeiiea,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceamhnlo  to  get  well  through ;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^,  a  custom 


*  The  tabernm  built  up  against  tbo 
hoQMs  had,  by  degrees,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  against  them,  and 
erery  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  evor-rcady 
flatterer,  has  also  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  opii^rani  (vii.  fil)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets : 

Abstalerat  totnm  temerarhi^  hisUlor  urbern 

liique  sao  nullum  limine  litncn  orat. 
JnniHa  temiM,  e«nn«Bfot,  erewsera  vieoi ; 

Et  modo  quffi  fiierat  scmita,  fucta  via  est. 
Nulla  catenatis  pila  est  prseHncta  la^^eaia, 

Kec  prsctoi'  medio  ct^itur  ire  luto. 
Strlngitar  in  denaa  nee  cnoR  noTaealft  tntlM, 

Occupat  aut  totas  r\\^r:i  poplna  vios. 
Tou«or,  caaj:'),  coquos,  lanius  lua  Umina 
ssrvant* 

None  Roma.sifej  noper  msfina  tsbenu 

fliit. 

We  see  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  tabem^e,  hut  also  be- 
fore them :  probably  at  the  pillars  of 

the  porticos,  tabb^s  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains  to 
prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 


in.  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  interpret  the  eafenata 
iabema  in  Jnr.  iii.  304,  which  Bn« 
perti  explains  by  eatenit  Jlrmata, 

Effugnre  Xama  mn  est  btuia* 
tionett  is  the  ejaenlation  of  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  dis* 
agreeable  habit  in  seyeral  hnmorons 

epigrams.  Not  merdy  at  the  sahh- 
tatiOy  but  at  CTery  meeting  in  the 

<troet,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  show  his  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  mouths  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  he.  Martial,  xii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Borne  after  long  absence ; 

Te  Tldnlft  tola,  te  pUorat 

Hircoso  premit  osculo  colonus. 
Uinc  iiistat  t  ibi  textor,  inde  fuUo, 
Hinerator  modo  pelle  basiata. 
Bine  iiMnti  domlnw  petUeiiliMl,  As. 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 

wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 
this  custom,  issued  an  edict  against 
it  (Suet.  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  notap^ 
pear  to  have  done  mooh  good,  as  tha 
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which  of  late  had  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutatioTi,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 

for,  from  every  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
eveu  the  nomemkUor  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 

its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it    were  always  hanging.    At  a  short  distance  from 


custom  contiuned ;  in  winter  only  it 
was  improper  to  annoy  another  with 
one's  cold  lipsy  on  which  tho  same 
poet  also  gives  as  a  jooalar  epigram 
(Tii.  95) : 

Bnima  est,  ct  rio:ct  liorri(lu5;  December* 
Audes  tu  tamen  osculo  nivali 
Omnes  obviiu  hincet  hino  tenere 
BtfeotMHy  Ziiu«»lMwtare  Bomani. 

He  doei  not  give  a  Tory  much  over- 
dmwn  pictare  when  be  sarst  JUiHda 
narihus  ctonnU  dependet  glacia ; 
and  thenoe  eonelodes  with  this  ex- 
hortation: 

Hibernns,  Lino,  yafiatinne*? 

In  monscm  ro^'o  'lifTeras  Aprilem. 

Cf.  lips,  de  Osculis  et  Osculandif  ii.  6. 

^  This  actoally  took  place,  as  is 
ieitifled  by  Seneca,  de  'Jfenef.  i.  3: 
Qitemadnwdum  mmenelatori  mentO' 
Hm  heo  audacia  ett,  et  mimnqtte 
mmen  non  potest  red^er§y  imp<mit. 
So  also  I^piat.  27  :  Vctw  nommcla- 
^^'f,  qui  nomtna  non  redditf  ted  im^ 
ponit. 

The  jparta  Captna  in  the  first 
Mgbn,  between  the  Atdeatina  and 
Mho^  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  tho  Ar- 
teMff  and  THurUna  dtdved  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.  In  Jnren.  iii.  10,  it  is 
called  the  moist  gate : 

Sahetiiit  ad  voteres  arou^  madidunqxie 

Capenam : 

aiul  (ho  Schiili;\st  roniarks  thereupon  : 
ideo  quia  supra  earn  aqixr  ductus  estj 
qmm  nunc  appellant  arcuin  ntillan- 
tem.  Ruperti  is  wrong  therefore  in 
saying,  Alii  portam  rectius  ita  die* 
tarn  puUmt  «  fmtibu.%  qui  ibi  trout, 
unde  etFcntinaUt  weabatur  ;  for  how 
can  we  refer  the  passage  in  Martial, 

***        A  S* 

lu.  47, 

Gapsna  grsndi  porta  qua  plult  gatts, 
to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity?  We 

have  the  similar  designnfinn  (iv.  18) 
where  a  boy  has  been  killed  hy  the 

fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  viciii.'i  pluit  Viimnis  porta  columnls 
Et  nmdet  aswidiio  luhricusimbre  lapis. 

Tlie  Porticus  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  nicaut.  (Comp.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Horn.  iii.  17.  In  Horace, 
J^pist.  i.  6,  26,  two  especial  prome- 
nades are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Columns  Vipsann  were  the  well- 
known  Porticus  Agrippm) ;  but  at  all 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camajnae,  were  waiting  the 
carnages,  consisting  of  a  lio^ht  covered  rlieda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  ndorrifa  likewise  provided  with 
fmt  horses,  for  (he  shAver  par(^  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journe}^  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

GaJlus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rliedn.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  hody  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads  of  the  same 
metal  pe(  j)cd  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  inid-duy  suu,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  bein<?  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  liis  master",  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place ;  but  the  seats  whieli  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  nofarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master'*,  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  o£P  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfireys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
t^e  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments     along  the  queen  of 


irai  pbf0n»,  it  might  still  be  the  Ca* 
peiut ;  on  the  eontnrjr,  we  might  ra-^ 
ther  fftncy  ft  simiUtudc  with  the  mefn 
sttdans,  were  there  not  other  "^rouTicU 
ap:ainst  it.  Cf.  FroDtin.  d^;  Aquttd. 
19. 

Lipsius  {Ekrt.  ii.  2)  has  shown 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Komans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  aaaem- 
blies  of  the  gods,  Minerva  took  this 


plaoe.  Hot.  Od»  i.  12, 19  :  proximo 
ilH  oea^Mwii  kotiortt. 

'*  That  this  sometimes  happone*!. 
follows  from  Seneca,  Epist.  72.  ^«<f- 
dam  enim  sunt  qu<e  possis  ct  in  cim 
aerib^re;  but  this  is  explicitly  re< 
lated  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  i^itt. 
iii.  6.  Of.  Pint.  Cm.  17. 

^*  On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tomhs  on  the  great  roads,  seethe  Ex- 
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roads^  which,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstructioiL 

to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Galius  was  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour.  The  everlasting  hustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  ill  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refrcsbing  to  the 
mmd,  which  the  visits  of  friends  iu  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  eubaiiccd  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Galius  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  he  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  eippuft  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely**^.  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
bad  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altiir  of  the  lar  ria/is,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
— a  sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey, 


ciu-siis  oil  The  Tombs.  On  the  Via 
Appu  tliey  were  very  iiuiueroiki.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  what 
Cicero,  Tute.  i.  7,  says :  An  iu  egret' 
m  porta  Capena,  eum  OaUUmi, 
Sdpionumf  Serviliorum,  MettUonm^ 
tepulekra  videe,  mieeroi  p»Uu  iUee  t 
The  Gdwniarium  Hb,  et  eenf,  Livia 
Augtuue,  and  many  otheis,  were  also 
there. 

''^  Tt  is  well  known  how  Tiiuch 
aacieuts  cegarded  such  ouicns. 


Among  the  appuritioiis  wliicli  could 
deter  a  person  IVoni  prosecutinf^  a 
journey,  Horace  names  the  crow, 
Od.  ill.  27,  16,  witU  which  compare 
the  passage  from  Virg.  EcL  i.  18  : — 

Ssepe  sinistra  cavapnedixit  ab  llice  cornlx 

This  warning  before  ajonraej 
iff  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
Ode  just  referred  to : — 

Bumpet  et  serpens  Itor  instfttttum* 

81  per  obliquuin  siinilis  Stglttift 
Terrult  mannos. 
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hud  Uailuii  been  a  believer  in  tiie  6igm£caucy  of  suck 
signs.  He  did  not,  hiowever,  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa,  and  of  liis  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  nuiglibouring  estate^  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  involuntarily 
uttered,  '  That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  thers  hung 
many  a  chance*^/ 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Bovillse^^ 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached ;  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  anything  but 
inviting,  therefore,  although  the  hour  for  break£swt  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
miUiaria  further,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  tlie  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


1^  The  beautihil  Greek  prov«rb, 

Xfoc  i€poVf 

was  rendered  somewhat  more  pro* 
suically  by  the  less  refined  Romans  : 
Inter  os  et  ofntn  multa  intervmir* 
posmnt.   See  Gell.  jdii.  17. 

19  Bovilla^  at  the  tenth  milc- 
stoue  ;  according  to  Gell's  TopO' 
graphy  of  Rome,  beyond  the  twelfth ; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vL  55, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  OeU's  suppo- 
sition mts  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  (knot,  20,  BoXXac  n^- 
Xiv  oh  irXciovc  craZiovQ  iKatov  Ait' 
tXW9av  *P^|»fCt  »  to  be  read, 
BotXXaf.  It  niiu'ht  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  called  by  the  poets  9ub» 


urhmm,   Ovid.  Fati,  iii.  667 : — 

Ovta  sttburbfuois  qtusdam  foit  Anna  Bi>> 
villifl. 

Pirop.  iv.  1,  33 

QuipiM  suburbanie  parva  miuus  urbe  Bo- 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Flor,  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  mburbantm, 

^  Whether  this  sodoty  of  beggars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Ghdhu 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  mile-stone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grove  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine.  Juven.  iv.  11 7t 
Dignua  Arioinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
mentions  themi  and  '^^artial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  change 
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by  their  daily  earnings  of  polenta,  -peas,  and  vinegar,  water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Gallus  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  wortliy 
prototypes  of  the  lazaroni  and  lepras,  who  now  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  |ind  Yoci- 
feroiialy  demanded  alms.  Ghresimiis  had  in  consequence  to 
distribnte  a  l|agful  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  servile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town*^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  yilla, 

and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  Leeu  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
poBsible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
yery  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses^"  were  allowed  their  rest  at  a  crib- 


ing  its  abode,  and  eanying  ita  dirty 
chattels: 

Hlgrure  cliTum  erederos  Aridnum, 
So  the  lather  of  Lelia  is  called,  x.  68, 

]>nnw  Axifliiia  de  reglone  pater ; 
il  19,  attodes  to  1iiia» 

Aiicfno  oomriva  Tecumbere  cUto  ; 
and  m  a  MmiUtr  sense  he  wishes  an 
indiBcreet  poet,  x.  5,  3, 

Emt  per  urbem  pontia  exsul  et  oHvl, 

Interque  raucos  ultimus  VDg-atores 
Orct  canin;vs  pan  is  improbi  biiccas. 

Oq  the  above-mentioned  passajre  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remarks  :  Qui 
od  portam  Aricinam^  sive  ad  ciivum 
mciuiicarH  inter  Jiidtton,  qui  ad 
Aricia m  tramierant  ex  urbe  missi, 
XeTerthelesa  in  none  of  the  passages 
ia  there  any  Mnt  that  only  Jews  or 
Christiana  (who  are  also  to  he  nnder- 
itood  ander  this  name)  are  meant ; 
on  the  oontrary,  the  Oioi  are  desig- 
nated aa  tlie  haunts  of  beggars  gen- 
erally. Yet  the  frequent  m  ntion  of 
tile  beggaia  al  the  divtu  Armmtt  as 


Roman  beggars,  is  suffidently  slfrangc, 
if  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Aricia,  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  in  Borne  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  this  name.  Besides,  the  beggars 
chiefly  haunted  the  bridges  (sec  Rn- 
perti  ad  Juvni.  iv.  116,  xiv.  134)  and 
the  gates.    Tlaut.  Ciipt.  i.  1,  21  — 

Ire  extra  portam  trigeminam  ad  saocuin 

licet ; 

and  Triu.  ii.  4,  21 —  * 

Pol  opinor  uiliuis  luta  iedes  vendidit, 
Fater  eum  ferequs  Toniot,  In  porta  est 
joeus. 

So  I  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  118,  which  follow  im- 
mediately the  above  quoted : — 
Blandaque  dovezsB  Jactaret  baaia  zbedia. 

It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
horrgar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms, 

^  Interjungtr^  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noonp  or  any  other  tune,  la 
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fill  of  proveader.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  etill  he  thought  it  the  more 
advisable  to  take  hi&prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Ponun  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  night ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  ut'  the  inn  betokened.  The  iVeshly- 
boiled  lac€rt(e,  encircled  with  a  strin«»  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting ;  the  phimp  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never- failing 
lactuca,  and  the  more  celebrated  porritmy  muscles  of  the 
pcioridiB  kind,  but  no  oysters  irom  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfest  with 
Ijentulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
«o^t(!aii  extraction,  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falemian,  and  the  mukum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Oorsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  !  It  was  the  coiupany  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  aiui  amused  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  au<i  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  firom 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
Tabernee'to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii". 


allow  fheni  to  take  lest^  and  lor  bait.  I  about  forty-three   miUimria  from 


S3  Fonim  Appii,  a  little  town    /3Xi|rai  ry  o^^      'Awirif  ItM^i 


M&rt  iii.  67,  6 


Intcrjunglt  ttllUW  llMtidUn»ft. 
Bo  alBO,  il  6,  16  :— 


Et  c\im  currere  debeas  Bovillas, 
Intcrjungere  quseris  ad  Camoenaa. 


Some,  where  the  Pon1»ne  marshos  had 

already  commenced,  and  from  whence 
there  M'ent,  besides  the  lyad,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  miliiaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anxur.  Strabo, 
6:  nXiftfiW      r^c  Tappariv^^ 
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Here  the  road,  ivhich  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 

for  several  milliana,  becaine  more  uii[>leasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer,  days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poiaoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  b}'  the 
canul  lujidc  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  tbo  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  heen  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place**.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagfroeable  to  bim  tliat  no  lonj^cr  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors  ^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask  wlio  ajjproaclicHl  him  in  tbo  cdiipona^ 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water made 


irtl  TuXXo^c roirovff  vXifpov/iivi}  roic 

eXti'occ  Km  TciiQ  irordfioic  vSaetf 
xXuTai  Ct  ^aXiffra  vvKTujp,  oJor' 
ir/3ai'raf  t(p'  faTTfpac  iKftaivtiP 
vpuiiag  sai  /^n^istd'  to  Xoivbv  ry 
'AiTTTi^.  Su  Jloiace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Bruiidusiura, 
Sat,  i.  6,  from  which  the  description 
hen  given  of  the  night  voyage  is 
mainly  taken, 

^  The  rapidity  mth  wMeh  Gallns 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated : 
to  that  place  it  was  forty*two  or  forty- 
throe  Roman  miles,  seventy-five  of 
i^hich  *ro  to  a  degree,  or  five  tn  the 
gcoc^'rapliical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is  the  speed  witli 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Araeria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic.  p.  Itosc, 
Am.  7.  Cum  poti  horam  jmimm 
noetit  0eeinu  met,  pnmo  diiuetUo 
nimtim  hio  Amtriam  venii,  Jktm 


/torts  noctttrnis  (the  short  hours  of  a 

Bummer-niprht)  sex  ct  quinqnarfinta 
millia  passttum  cisiis  pcrvolavit. 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  a  good  day's  jomiiey 
from  Borne  to  Forum  Appii. 

^  By  sailors  ftre  hero  to  ho  under- 
stood the  barge-meni  who  forwarded 
the  traTellers  along  the  canal:  the 
great  number  of  them  employ^,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must 
necessarily  have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  mns. 

There  mi^iiL  have  been  in  numy 
caupona  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor's  pot-house,  such 
a  figuro  as  Harpax  descriljes,  Plant. 
Ftmd,  ii.  2,  64,  will  not  be  unfitting :  * 

deTotor  extra  portun  huo  In  taber- 
nam  terttam, 

Apud   anttni   illam  doliaram,  dudam, 
crassam  Chrysidem. 

^  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not  provided    with  good  water. 
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him  detennine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 

for  liis  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them^.  ITearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
.slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded  as  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  alongside*, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  ^low-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats,  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers, 


Horace,  i  6,  *!,  says  of  Fortttn  Appii, 
propter  aquam,  quod  erat  teten^hm^ 
ventri  mdieo  bellum :  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want  At 
Bquotutium  and  Canusium  water 
was  a  rc^Iar  article  of .  commerce,  as 
also  at  Ravenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
dilated  Martial,  and  instead  of  tlio 
w  iiio  and  water,  niixiinn,  whith  the 
poet  demanded,  g^ave  liini  mcrum. 
Sec  Mart.  iii.  56,  57. 

-3  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gener- 
ally disturbed  by  numberlesa  high- 
waymen, grauatwm ;  but  tbe  whole 
distanee  from  the  Tontine  marshee 


to  the  sea-eoast  was  particularly  in« 

fested  by  bands  of  these  depredaton, 

the  loneliness  of  the  yieinity  affording 

them  a  secure  retreat.    It  was  on  this 

account  sometime  occupied  by  troops, 

in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 

however,  only  went  rl nowhere,  and 

even  to  Rome  itself.  Juvcn.  iii.  H05  : 

Int^rduiu  ot  ferro  subituA  grassator  agit 
Tom, 

Armato  quoties  tutie  eustods  tanentnr 
Et  Fontina  pelus  et  GaUiuarla  plnos. 

• 

The  whole  description,  —  the 
comUUti  the  natUa  €B§  w^mu,  tbs 
mali  tuUea,  tbe  rMue  paiminMr^ 
borrowed  from  Horaee* 
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both  drank  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  mng^ing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be* 

hind At  last,  liow^ever,  weariness  closed  the  eves  of  all 
the  passengers  ;  tlic^  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceiye  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  liis  intoxication.  Tlie  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  tlie  boatraau 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  ijfodde.ss.  The  carriao^es  liad  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  mWiaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  liad 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


^  Ahscntem  ut  eantat  ami  earn 
Multa  prolutus  vappa  tiauia  atqne 
viator.  Hor.  i.  5,  15.  How  Heindort 
ever  could  explain  viafar*\\\B  driver 
of  the  TTiiilo,  who  went  beside  the 
boat,'  is  inconceivable  !  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  nteesBary  ^or  guidin^^  the 
bark  abng  tbe  canal,  manages  it,  aa 
ire  see  from  the  Tezaea  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lays 
himself  down  to  deep.  The  viator 
is  the  trayeller,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark,  and  not  a  mnle-driTer* 


5'  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay,  • 
aecording  to  0.  .^! tiller  and  Bbttiger, 
quite  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal ;  for  TTorace,  i.  6,  23,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  qnarta  vix 
dt-mum  exponimur  hora.  Ora  ma- 
nusqm  tua  lavimut  Feronia  lympha. 
Washing^  the  face  and  hands  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  natural,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
pr^aration  for  the  prandiumf  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  rtUgimi$ 
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the  imeyen  road  before  Mm  on  mules,  whicli  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  jouniey^'  had  thus  been  performed  in 

less  than  twenty- four  liours.  To  the  second  half  tw  o  d^ys 
were  allotted,  an  l  :i  courier  was  despatched  in  advance  to 
announce  thnt  (i alius  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  wlio  lived  between  Tcrracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoj>ed  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formiic,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tuma>  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Oampanian  bridge^>  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Auruncan  hills. 


^  The  difltenee  of  the  Ttwd  from 
Rome  to  Terracina,  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  sixty-nno  miles,  and  tbe 
whole  flistriTir'^  from  Eome  to  CapiM, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

9*  The  Catnpanian  bridge  nine 


ntUUi^a  beyond  Sinnessa,  led  orer 
the  small  rirer  Savo,  and  was  ealled 

Ctoipaniftn,  because  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  be^an  beyond 
Sinuessa,  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 
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THE  YILLA. 

IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land^  so  highly  fayoured  by  nature,  tliat  Gallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
an  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road  which  beyond  the  Cainpanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  "Way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo^  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting,  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  patli,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then,  retreating  farther  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  Way. 


'  The  ofjer  Fahrnus  :  Dives  ea  et 
mmqmm  telltc<  moitita  mlmo,  Sil. 
Ital.  vii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
paitof  the  Campania  felix,  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be,  next  to 
the  Cseaban,  the  beat  of  all  those  of 
Itdf,  until  the  capriee  of  AngnstuB 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  land  reached  from  the 
foot  of  Hons  U^tcns,  lying  above 
Sinoessa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
from  the  Campanian  bridge,  being 
boQndwl  on  tho  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  river  Savo,  a??  far  as  f'asilinum 
and  the  Via  Latina,  whicli  lud  across 
from  Cales  to  the  Appian  Way.  Plin. 
xiv.  G,  8,  says  expressly:  Falernus 
agar  a  pmte  Campano  U^va  peUnti* 
hti  mianvm  ineipit;  aod  Litr.  xxii. 


15  :  Quam  safis  srhrt^  per  easidcm 
a>if/iisfi<i9,  quibua  nifrarcrnt  Falct- 
uum  ayrum,  rcdiiurum ;  Calliculam 
montem  et  Casilinum  occupat  modicis 
prasidiis ;  qm  ttrb»  Vuitumo  Jla* 
mine  dir$mia  Falermm  et  Oampa* 
mm  agree  dividit.  It  ia  here  as- 
earned  that  the  eetate  waa  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savo,  the  regular 
villa  ritstica  in  the  Falernian  torn* 
tory,  the  other  one  on  tho  right 
bank,  towards  the  Auruncan  hills 
{Soeea  Monfina), 

-  The  6V/ro  [Saoie  or  Savone)^ 
a  small  river,  rising  not  far  from 
Teanum,  is  called  by  Stat.  Silv.  iv. 
3,  66,  piger  Sqvoj  in  consequence  of 
its  inoonsiderable  fslL 
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The  broad  champaign  belonging  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Bavo,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-dad  hills, 

along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  sueh,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  bnildings  designed  for  agricnltoral  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion  ^.  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasm^s 
and  yanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense :  no  idle  plantations 
of phtani aadlsmvehy  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  w  Uli  as  euiUess  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  viUious  ^  at  the  entrance  of  the  £rst 


'  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  villa  rmtica^  properly  so  called, 
and  the  pseudo'urbana  (Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  Bome  houses  were  bmlt  for  one 
of  these  purpoees  only,  whilst  others 
served  lor  both.  Of  the  Utter,  Co* 
lamella,  i.  6,  says:  Madtu  auUm 
membrorumque  nutnerui  apteiur  uni- 
9eno  eotmptOf  tt  dividtttur  in  trcs 
pat'ieSf  urbanam,  rusticam,  et  /fUC' 
luariam.  By  the  last  he  me;ms 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain, 
hay,  &c. 

*  The  plan  of  a  villa  rmtim  is 
prescribed  at  length  by  Varro,  Vi- 
travius,  and  Columella;  but  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
^tore-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows :  The  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  (cohortcs,  chortes,  cortes), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  (iitrauce  to  the 
first  or  outer  (me,  was  the  abode  of 
the  vil/icHs,  in  order  that  lie  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Yarro, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6) ;  also  the  preat 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time different  avocations  were  pnr* 
sued  by  the  fire*side.  Vitr.  vi.  9: 
In  eorig  cuHna  guam  comiumo  loco 
detiffnetur,  Varro,  supra:  Jn prima 
culina  9idenda  ut  ait  admota  (villici 
cellic)  quod  ibi  hieme  anielucania  t^m^ 
poriitu  aliquot  re*  etrnficiuntwr^  eibtn 
paratur  ac  capitur.  Col.  magna  ei 
alia  niUna  paretnr.  Xoar  this  were 
the  batli-rooms  (Vitr,  sect.  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press  (/or- 
cular),  accordinjj;'  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary,  Golaniella  say^i,  sect.  18 ; 
Torcularia  pradpus  cellaque  olearia 
calida  em  debent,  Sed  «t  eahre 
naiurali  opus  ett,  qm  eontinffit  poti* 
tion§  eaili  gt  dteUnatime^  ita  noM 
oput  tit  iffnibus  autJIammiB:  quO' 
niam  fumo  et  fuliffine  taper  tdei  cor- 
rumpitur,  and  for  this  reasmi  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  ctiia: 
olmria  and  vinariee  also  must  have 
been  here;  the  former  towards  the 
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oomt,  had  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  but  so  much  the 

more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  cellce  close  to 
one  aoother,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Geres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs  of  the  inner 


south,  the  latter  towards  the  north  ; 
but  both  of  them  upon  the  ground- 
floor.   Varro:  Fructibui  {humidis), 
tU  ut  wmuM  4S  oUumf  heo  ptam  po- 
Hut  teUatfmmdum.   Col.  9 :  ex  tit 
(ceUlB)  qtut  sunt  in  piano  euitodiam 
rteipiant  humidtmm  rerum  fangmm 
tint  olei  VMitiiwn.    Hirt,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  a  villa,  says, 
*  Under  the  cook's  dwelling-rooms  are 
the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olires,' 
&c. ;  and  *  under  the  apartments  of 
the  villicus  are   the  wine-cellars ; ' 
but  we  find  it  diOicult  to  say  whe- 
ther ihe  kitchen  and  dwelliDg-rooras 
may  bo  considend  as  placed  in  tiie 
aecond  story,  or  vhetber  tbe  wine- 
eellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground— a  thing  tinheaid  of  aniongst 
the  ancients.   Columella  places  the 
trgastulum  only  under-ground,  sect. 
3:  VinUu  quam  ialubert-imum  suh- 
terraneum  er^astulum  plurimis  idqm 
dngnatis  xllnstratum  ftrustris  atqne 
a  terra  sic  edilis,  jic  manu  cnntingi 
paisint.   Such  receptacles  IJirt  seems 
to  have  had  in  hi&  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north,   lliey  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.    But  such 
eeUa  were  not  in  pUuto,  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times. — Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
vender were  preserved  under-ground, 
in  iabulatii.    Varr.  Col.:  Oranaria 
$ubHmata  disponantur.  Vitru. 
Colttmella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fructuaria,  and  traa.sfcrs  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  hut 
Yitmvius  only  i^aces  things  danger- 
ous in  ease  of  fire  oatnde  theTiUa, 
sect  5:  Sorraa,  fmnmOf  fsmuria, 
piiirifiaf  &xtra  viltam  faeiettda  vi- 
deniur,  ut  ah  ignis  periculo  tini  vHUb 
ttUiores.  In  Yarro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  vilhi  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves  which  must 
have  been  elsewhere  hcsidcs  in  the 
outer  court,  wc-p  proferred  situated 
to  the  souili.  Col.  .sect.  3:  Optime 
%olulis  ncrvis  cella  meridiem  aqui- 
^cctialem  spcctanUs  Jient.  What 
Vano  says  agrees  with  this :  Familir, 
ubi  vtrattur  providendum,  ti  futi 
opei'0  ma  frignfre  out  eahn,  §t  ubi 
wmmedimm  pouint  $$  quitU  r$ei' 
per  are.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  tiie 
stalls,  bubiliOf  eguilia,  ovilia,  were 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Yi- 
truvius  would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  IJotli  courts  rmist  have 
h;ul  water-cisterns  in  the  cenire,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing cattle,  Var.  sect.  3:  Soves  enim 
ex  arvo  ccstate  rcducti  hie  bibunt,  hie 
per/ntiduntw;  nee  minus  e  pahulo 
eum  redierunt  aneereSf  sucsf  perei; 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  tM  maeeretur  htpimnn,  Hem 
alia,  qua:  demista  in  aqtiam  ad  tmm 
aptiora  Jiunt.  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  whieh  Varro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columella  give  US 
respecting  the  Villa  rustiea. 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themselves  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 

jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kiudrs  of  poultry  ^.  Peacocks 
with  their  wide- expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian**  and  !Rhodian^  hens  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants",  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


*  The  wr$  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
douUIen  yetf  different  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  dacks,  there  is 

seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock,  stalkinf,'  about 
with  his  hens.  The  lloman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breediii;^  of  peacocks,  {or  ex- 
ample, was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavonr  pointed  it  ont  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  inirodnoed  by 
Hortensiiis  from  Samos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendovr  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  It.  It.  iii.  G,  6 ;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23 }  Maorob.  Sat.  ii.  9),  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  f!:cneral,  so  tliJt 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  18,  20;  see 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  115;  ii.  2,  23.  And 
hence  in  Varro's  time  an  egg  cost  5 
denarii  J  a  peacock  50,  a  flock  of  lOD 
hens  40,000  SS.^  snd  supponng  each 
of  these  had  on  an  average  three 
young  ones,  this  would  bring  in 
60,000  JRS*;  and  M.  ^uildius  Lucro, 
who  first  attempted  to  fatten  them, 
gained  from  thi:;  enterprise  a  yearly 
income  of  60,000  US.  Colum.  viii. 
1 1 ,  Tallad.  i.  28,  treat  especially  of 
the  hrecdiog  of  them. 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


derstood by  the  term  Numidian  hens* 
Columella  tsyu  (viii  2,  2),  Aflricana 
guam  plm^  Ifimidieam  dieumt, 
MeUagridi  tinUUt^  nm  quod  rutilam 

gnUttm  et  eritiam  capite  gerit^  qum 
utraqm  sunt  in  Mekaqride  cfprttlea  ; 
but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and  IMin.  x.  26,  38, 
call  the  meU'ayt  ides,  gibherfc,  and  in 
Mart.  iii.  58,  they  arc  Kumidicee 
guttata;;  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
our  guinea-fowls  {Xumida  meleagnSf 
liinn.)  are  meant,  but  their  ^oIni  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  while  the  eomb  is 
red.  Perhaps  the  guinea-fowls  are  a 
Tfiriety  of  both. 

Bhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which,  like  the  Tana- 
^Mn;ni  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4),  were  kept 
for  their  pugnacity.  Si'O,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cock-fijjhts,  Becker's  CharickSy 
Kn^li^'b  edition,  p.  61,  n.  6  ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  6,  prefers  the  native 
species;  sect.  12:  Mhodii gentrit  ant 
Mediei  propter  gravitatem  neque  pa- 
tre9  nimia  so/oms,  nee  fttemdm  mt^ 
tree.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58,  17,  in  the  villa  of  Fansti* 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  rue  penmh 

*  Tt  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  pheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  afcnrdinrr  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doves'*  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are 
uncon fined.    Yet   PuUadius  speaks 
(i.  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  re- 
counts among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  villa  of  Faustinus,  the 
impiorum  phasiana  Colchorinn.  It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  what 
Columella  says,  viii.  10,  6 :  Atque 
ea  ffenera,  qua  intra  septa  villm  ci- 
bantur  (gallinae,  columbae,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  persecuti  sumus  :  nunc 
de  his  diccndum   est,    quibtis  ctiam 
exittts  ad  agrestia  pabttla  daiitur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besides  the   peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,    the    pheasants  also. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

^  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modern  times  ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  x.  37,  43, 
says ;  Et  harum  ainorc  imaniunt 
muiii ;  super  teeta  excsdificant  tur- 
res  iis^  nobilitateinque  singularum  et 
origines  narrant^  vetere  Jam  exem- 
plo.  L.  AxitiSj  eques  Jtomanus,  ante 
belltim  civile  Pompciamm  deiiariis 
quadringentis  singula  paria  vendi- 
iavit,  ut  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  iii,  7,  10  :  Parcn- 
tes  eorum  Roma:,  si  sunt  formosi, 
bono  colore,  integri,  boni  seminis, 
paria  singula  vulgo  veneunt  ducenis 
nummis,  nec  non  eximia  singulis 
millibus  nummum,  quas  nuper  cum 
nurcator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  L.  Axio, 
equite  Jiom.,  minoris  quadringcntis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Varro,  seve- 
rioribns  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extravagance  was  carried  much  fur- 
ther, viii.  8,  10  :  Ham  nostri  pudet 
st'culi,  si  credere  volumus,  inveniri 
qui  quaternis  millibus  uummum  bi- 
nas  aves  mercentur.  There  were 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves  and  house 
doves.  Varr.  sect.  1  :  Duo  enim  gene- 
ra in  7rfpKTrfporpo0f(<^j  esse  solent. 
Unwn  agreste,  ut  alii  dicunt,  saxa- 
tile,  quod  habetur  in  turribtis  ac  co- 
luminibus  villa— alteram  genus  illud 
columbarum  est  clcmentius,  quod  cibo 
domestico  contentum  intra  limina  j'a- 
uua  solet  pasci.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8) ; 
according  to  Pallad.  i,  24,  i;>  prce- 
torio,  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4 ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid.  Prist,  i.  9,  7,  refers  to  this  :— 

Asplcis  ut  vcniant  ad  Candida  tccta  co- 
Accipiat  nullas  sordida  turris  avcs  ? 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  uno  {TrtgiartgoTQofpt'n^  sape 
vel  quinque  millia  sunt  inclusn.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shown  by  Pliny,  x.  37,  63  : 
Quin  et  internunticB  in  rebus  inagnis 
fuere,  epistolas  annexas  earum  pe- 
dibus  obsidioue  Mutinmsi  in  eastra 
consulum  Decimo  Bruto  mitfenie. 
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and  ring-do ves^^  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  fieldfares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  ol  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  laettwa^  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red CoDcilitiu,  there  the  yellowisli- green  laige-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  piuts  of 
Cuman  and  Pompoian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions;  besides  spicy  lierbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-sinelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
eritca^  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequiyocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa ;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 

Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volema,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species  ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-applea,  a  species  of  qidcker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
•early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherrj^-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  wiuter-iruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


*o  The  f»"ourmands  of  Borne  irere 
not  cont«  nt  with  the  numerous  varir- 
tios  of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  espe- 
cial delicacy,  rin^  and  turtle -doves, 
palumbi,  (nrtures,  were  snared,  or  their 
uestt)  Uiken.  As  these  would  uot  breed 


in  confinement  (Col.  viii.  9,  id  genut 

w  omit  hone  nec  parit  nec  exclndit)f 
tliov  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pig'eon -house,  and  fattened 
for  the  table.  Pall.  i.  Cf.  Mart, 

ziii.  t>l,  and  iii.  47)  iurdontm  corona^ 
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But  more  deligiitl'ul  than,  all,  was  the  cheerful  and- 
conteated  appearance  of  tke  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  c^  ciy- 
wliere  to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  vilUem,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  a  useless 
slave  from  liis  family,  than  have  boi  iie  to  svo  him  laboui  ing: 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached^ 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Minturnse  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills«  by  way  of  Suessa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was^  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
80  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slojje  up  to  his  re- 
sidence", which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  Howers,  and  divided  by  box- trees  into 


^  The  dMcription  of  the  viUa 

urhann,  the  prcetorittm,  as  the  manor- 
house  was  cf'.lled,  is  taken  from  Pliny's 
Epistles,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and 
partly  from  v.  6.   la  the  maiu  points 


fhe  author  has  followed  the  first 
account  of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.    The  TusGulau,  as  ilfscribod 
in  the  second  letter,  prcsenU  great- 
difficulties 
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small  beds  o£  various  forms ;  whWo  the  declivity  slopiag 
gently  down,  bore  fi^'a^nres,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  bccarae  lost  in  the  acantkus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  aud  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oval  periatyiium^^,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  dearest  lapis  ^eeuktria, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  lar<2:e  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating^hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house'S 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncau 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens  ; 


The  reading  in  0  lUeree  jst- 
militudinem  (Plii).  Ep.  ii.  17,  4), 
htt  been  followed,  when  D  and  also 
A  are  lead.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  as  opposed  to  the  other 
two  lettexB,  saits  only  the  A,  for  the 
Boman  0  was  no  cirde,  hut  an  oval. 
Vtiorum  autem  dttantm  literamm 
format  potius  per  eircuUim  «t  trian- 
gtdwn  expi-enitset* 

The  nH>«;«  in  the  impiuvtion, 
which  was  j>iuiot;ted  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
rUn.  xix.  1,6:  Rubent  (Yela)  in  cavis 


tedium  et  museum  a  sole  defevdunl. 

The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  reetilinearly,  as  ours  are,  hut 
symmetry  was  sacrifieed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to 

catch  the  sun's  rays  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  Tvintcr-time, 
several  rooms  were  built  projecting 

from  the  lino  of  the  buiUliiifr.  Surh  a 
one,  though  at  a  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, was  that  described  by  I'liny,  ii. 
17,  8 :  Adnectitur  amjulo  cubiculum 
in  apsida  curcatum^  quod  ambitum 
aolis  feneatria  omnibus  stguilur. 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opeued  through  the  cavcedium, 
perisiyUmkf  atrium,  aud  calonnade  beyond  the  xyUma^  into . 
the  open  air. 

This  (Jy^iceiiiiui  saloon  was  bordered  on  tlic  right  by 
diitereut  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abod-e  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pro- 
spect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  l)uds,  so  skill'ully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter On  one  side  only  was 
this  urtihcial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books'*.  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hi/pocaii>>tumj 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes  ^.  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as 
an  abode  for  the  slaves,  althougli  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friouds  who  might 
come  ou  a  visit 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  spfuBrk- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


^  Flin.  Ep,      6,  22 :    &i  et 

aliud  eubieulum  a  proximA  piatano 
wirule,  ifi  umbrosumf  marmore  ezcul- 
ium  podio  ienus :  nec  cedit  gralhe 
marmoris  ramos  iitsid^tttesque  ramU 
aves  imitata  pictura, 

w  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  8.  Farieti 
ejm  in  bibliotheca  tpeciem  armarium 
ifuertum  est,  quod  non  legmium 
libriM,  ted  leetiiandoi  eapit. 


See  the  Exeuniu  on  TAe  Jt»» 
man  Some, 

Wq  see  that  tlie  slaves  did  not 
always  inhabit  small  bad  eells,  from 
Pliu.  i:p.  ii.  17,  9:  Meliqua  para 
lateris  hujus  so'vorum  Ubertorum" 
que  mibua  dt'tiui'iu»\  pUrisque  tail 
mundis,  ut  accipere  hoapilee  pos' 
eint. 
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nearly  erety  deoeriptiim  of  ooxporeal  ezemaes,  and  spooiouB 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 

same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  hiiiiselt'  I'ur  tke  bath,  either  by 
the  game  iriyoUy  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  ha/tcreSf  and  for  this  purpose  the  luom  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocamt  um  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings"',  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  trieHma, 
afiBording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natui'al  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  loriidrlus  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  |nescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  w^as  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  di\x^rsi- 
fied  only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  a^stua,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box-trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing  in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth ;  all  out  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew*trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


^*  Two  Buch  iurres,  ediiic€s  raised  I  to  mean,  separate  small  liouse^  uu> 

teveral  storiee  ftbore  the  rest  of  the  {  connected  witii  the  main  buQding. 

building,  were  in  tlie  Laurentian  l  See  Plin.  Ep.  y.  6,  20.    Gf,  Turneb. 

Villa,    riin.  ii.  17,  12.  Therein  wore  '  Adv.  x.xiv.  4.    In  this  scnsQ  turrit  u 


several  diatce,  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  consisting  of  more  or 
less  chambetis  thqr  are  only  men* 
tioned  in  vilJaa,  or  similar  poaseasions, 
aud  fraqiuatily  the  eqcaasion  laaiiis 


used  by  TibuUua,  i.  Tii.  19  ;— 
utquf  maris  vastoiii  fimspeetet  tanHkua 
FHmmaAm  venUa  eradimdoate  Tyraf 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicating  in 
one  part  tlie  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  Ho  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  natui'o  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  thera^^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly -kept  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm-^    From  hence  you 


20  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Dumitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious : — 

Quid  quod  iiomcn  Imbent,  ct  ad  magistri 
Vocem  quisquo  aui  vonlt  citatua. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other 
signaL 

'1  Such  an  imilatio  ritris  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.  PUn.  Bp. 
V.  6,  35.  Does  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  ? 

Pauperis  cxntnudt  cellom,  sod  vcndidit 
OUua 

Prsedia :  nunc  collam  x^^i^porlB  OIlus 
habot. 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  inconceivable 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  host  of  other 
vagaries ;  especially  as  Martial  re. 
fers  to  prtedia,  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  ia  compre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
tnmk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark^green  ivy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natural 

festoons.  This  was  ihe/iij)podrome,\vhich,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  lectica.  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shady  elmSj  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooimg 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  g:entle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  yaried  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss^,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  iavourite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


hcnded.  But  a  safer  intorprctation 
would  bo  to  refer  it  to  poorly  fittod- 
up  cells  in  the  house  itself,  to  whicli 
tbe  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  ahstinence ;  as  ir 
often  mentbnad  bj  Seneoa,  Com,  ad 
BmIv,  12:  Sumuni  ptotiam  di$8, 
wm  Jam  iUQ9  dMHarum  tadhm 
eipiif  fu0ut  kumi  emmtif  et  re- 
moto  auro  argentoque  JietUUm 
utaniur.  Ep,  18:  JVon  est  nunCf 
quod  ezistime^  me  ducere  te  ad  mo- 
dicas  cccnas  et  panperum  celh",  ct 
quidqmd  alittd  estf  per  quod  iuxuria 


divitiarum  ticdio  huUt.  Ep.  100: 
Desit  su/if  rttrietas  niarmorum  et 
^ncimra  uqua/um,  cubieulis  inter- 
Jluentium  et  pauperis  cella  et  quid" 
quid  aliud  luxuria  non  contetUa 
iMon  timplici  mUeti* 

After  an  antique  painting  in 
Kiu^  Borb.  ii  tav.  36.  *  A  Naiad  in 
a  verdant  plain,  sitting  on  a  m<Mts« 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  head,  and  her  left  resting 
on  an  urn,  from  which  flowed  on  the 
grassy  ground  the  scattered  moisture 
of  iu  limpid  waters.' 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  later* 
yals  between  ihe  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 

his  most  recent  elegies ;  there  had  he,  with  Yirgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Lycons,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours ;  there 
'was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  morn. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  eveii  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunfifc  into  the  cold  bwiniming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  alter  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 
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LTCORIS. 

POMPONIUS  bad  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended. Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations  of  the  ill-humoured  Calpurnius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transitonum,  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  foriiin  Jtomanum,  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast  ^  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  lieight,  resting'  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  ; 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  bis  fingers  fretfully,  shook  bis  bead,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil ;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  be  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  bis  moutbi 


1  As  the  language  of  grimace  is 
very  expressive  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especially  amoil^;  more  southern 
nations,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to 
consider  the  pn«;Rai*c!5  in  the  nncicnt 
"Writers  Avliich  cmitniii  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  on  which  tliis 
narration  is  based,  is  Plant,  MtL 
Ohr,  it  2,  46,  wbere  the  attitudes  of 
Paleestrioy  who  is  brooding  over  a 
sebemei  are  ponrtrajed  in  the  most 
lively  colours.  Feriplectomenesv  vtho 
is  observing  him,  thus  speaks 

T . .  Wiie  sffl  vtde, 


Quemadmodiim  ni>stitlt»  sevem  fhmte 

onms  oopitnns. 
Pectus  digitis  pultat,  cor  erode  evocatu- 

rum  estforae. 
Ecoo  avortit,  nisus  Ueva ;  in  feonine  habet 

laevam  manum  : 
Dcxtora    digitis   rationem  computat, 

feTi<«us  fomur 
Deztenxni  ita  vcbemcnter,  quod  tactu 

ftsgro  suppetit. 
Concrepuit  digitis ;  Laborat  crebro,  com- 

mut4t  statoa. 
Eccc  autem  capito  nutftt ;  ttom  {dacot  quod 

roppcrit. 

Qiddquid  est  inooctum  non  cxpromet; 

bene  ooctum  dAbit 
Ecoo  autem  ndlficat ;  colmnnam  mento 

solfuklttao. 
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as  he  tamed  suddenly  and  called  ihe  akve  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

*  Hasten  home  immediately,*  said  he  ;  *bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  taherna  oi  ike  tonsor  Liciniis*,  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.*  Away  raa  the  slave; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alune,  at  an  increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
Carini»\  knocked,  and  inquired,  *  Is  your  lord  at  home  ?  * 
'To  you»  yesT  replied  the  ostiariua;  'to  others,  in  the 
forum*  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  afyium,  A  cu» 
hieuhrim  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful-looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  ledus 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  him  stood  a  freedman 
with  the  counting-board  ^  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,  probably,  of  higher  value :  various  accounts,  pu- 


•  Jiiciuus,  tlic  name  of  a  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
dxj,  and  mnde  known  to  posterity  1^ 

Horace's  mention  ot  him.  Art, 
301.  ITe  is  said  to  have  become 
wealthy  by  means  of  his  art.  nnd  to 
have  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  jLvg^nt.  Ho  caused  a  costly 
moniHuent  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  f(»rth  the  following  epi* 
gram: — 

Mannoroo  tumulo  Lidnus  jaoet ;  nt  Cato 

nuUo ; 

Fompoliuparvo.  Qnlsimtetonedoosf 

3  OarinaD  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  r^ons 
of  Borne  (lsul«  Carina^  Virw.  JBn. 
riii.  861);  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Esquilinus.  It  cnntnincd  the 
pahecs  of  most  of  the  nobles,  as 
Pompeius,  Q.  Cicero,  and  others, 
and  also  the  most  reqm^tablo  ton- 
teniut,  to  whioh  number  that  oer- 


tainly  did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Yultejiis:  CtUteUo  pro* 
priot  pwrgtadem  ieniier  ungiui.  Hor. 
J^.  i.  7,  dl. 

*  On  a  rtii  f  in  the  J/m«.  Cap. 
iv.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  tbo  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  IVi^an,  a  man 

lies  on  a  /(MXtfs,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  n  matron  (I'lotilla), 
and  at  his  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
v'hich  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
uliicli  hfi  points  with  the  forcfins^er 
of  the  right  hand,  lie  u  thought  to 
he  a  libripens:  but  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  Mh  of  this  sarmise, 
it  is  certain  that  a  scene  mi;^ht  very 
well  hf!  rcprpscnterl  in  which  a  mnster 
is  casting  up  accounts  with  his  dit* 
pensator  or  procurator. 
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gtllares  with  the  at^lm,  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed^,  were  lying  around. 

*  Hail,  LarguB !  *  cried  Pomponius^  as  he  entered.  ^  Hail 

to  you,  also  ! '  replied  the  man;  *hut  what  brings  you  hithev 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ? '  Poioponiu?;  east  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freedman,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  *  G-ood  news ! '  was  at  length  his  answer.  *  Gallus 
leaves  Borne  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

*  Goes  he  to  liis  villa?*  inquired  the  astonished  Largue 
as  he  raised  himself.  *  Ay,  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope^ 
soon  to  be  yours/  replied  the  other.  *  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  condition/ 

'And  do  you  call  this  good  news  ?  ^  asked  Largus.  *  Was 
it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty  Pa- 
lemian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  .this  pas* 
sionate  braggart?  Will  you  send  into  Oampania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  liim  into  their  giddy  projects?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of 
rebellion  at  liome  ? ' 

*  AH  very  true,'  retorted  Pompunius.  *!But  have  we  not 
already  proceeded  far  enough  ?  The  copies  of  the  pompous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression  of  the 
country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yesterday — 
do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to  weave  a 
most  inextricable  net  ?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his  presence 
in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusations  P  till 


*  This  description  is  Uikcn  from 
a  paintitiir  ot  llcrculaneum,  in  which 
a  large  pursu  Vma  i'u«>tcned  up  between 
two  heaps  of  money :  before  it  stands 
aninlutond  witb  a  writtng-reed  lying 
upon  it»  and  fiirUier  on»  a  roll  lialf  I 


open,  with  a  label  hantjinji;  down, 
ptiffillarrs  with  a  sft/Ii/s,  and  a  tablet 
with  u  luiiidle,  on  which  are  seen 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Borbb 
i.  12,  fbr  an  ongraTing  of  tbii. 
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AugOBtus'  old  Mendship  for  him  reviye,  and  his  false  ac* 
cusers  meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule  ?  No,  far 
hotter  is  it  that  he  go,  and,  without  expecting  it,  receiye  - 

the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you :  his  house  iu  E.ome  to  me,  and/ — ^here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly.  '  You^ 
may  be  right/  said  he :  *  hut  do  you  feel  confidence  in  the 

witnesses  of  vesterday  ?  * 

*Aa  much  as  in  myself/  replied  the  other.  *  Still  I  will 
hare  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcontents  too 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who  wiU  quickly  muster  around 
him.  But  doubtless/  continued  lie,  looking  the  while  at 
the  table  near  him,  *  doubtless  we  shall  want  money,  with 
which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

*  What  again  ?  *  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  '  Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forly  thousand  m-^ 
terces  ?  * 

*  Certainly ! '  said  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  Gallus;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 

I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments,  and  garlands^ — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant>-hill^  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 

slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  dcnariL    We  must  give  up  the  entire 


^  Tliese  were  the  kind  of  people 

from  -whom  were  procured  the  daily 

necessaries.  In  Plautus,  Triii.  ii.  4,  8, 

when  Lesboiiicus  demanded  from  tlic 

slave  au  account  of  the  money  wliieli 

he  bad  received,  ihe  latter  replied : 

Conramon,  exxx)tuin,  exunotan,  dotum 

in  balnois. 
Piscator,  pistor  abstulit,  lanii,  coqu^ 
Alitores,  myropolte,  aucupos ; 


and  Gnatho,  ia  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2,  26, 
says  :— 

Caocunmnt  lioti  ml  obvlam  eapediarii 

omncs  ; 

Cctarli,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatorcs. 

'  These  arc  the  words  of  the  Tri. 
nummus  :  ConfU  cito,  quad  si  tu  ob' 
jicias  formicis  pa^avercm. 
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enterprise  if  you  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  tht^ 
fi8h«/ 

*  You  come  too  often/  said  Largus  ;  '  your  bait  is  an  ex- 
pensive one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  m  lietlier  the  fish 
will  bite,  or  no.  But  be  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  require  ? ' 

'  Only  twenty  thousand.  I^ot  more  than  you  have  often 
lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night/ 

'Well,  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
gold  ?  *  With,  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  the 
purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius*.  ^  Only 
mind/  added  he,  '  that  these  are  the  last.' 

Poraponius  did  not  hesitate  ibr  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave  ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  rnrrying  them 
himself.  He  oast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga,  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
taberna,  where  lie  had  connnanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him,  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  iace,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cnnnin  jy  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  bad  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet. 


*  A  very  favourite  comparison  of 
tliose  who  made  a  small  sacrifice  in 
ordrr  to  get  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  /leredipcta,  le- 
gacy-hunters, who  sent  presents  to 
tikose  on  ivhOM  property  they  had  a 
design.  The  saying  was  as  common 
then  as  now,  *To  throw  a  sprat  tu 
catch  a  salmon.'  So  says  Hart  tI. 
63,  5 

Vunera  magna  tarn  en  mlstt,  sod  ntlalt  tn 
bamox 


80  also  V,  18,  7:  — 

Imitimturhamos  dona. 

■ 

Cf.  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  5,  25, 

•  Tf  forty  awm  were  coinrd  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  aut  cus  "would 
have  weighed  7i  scruples,  and  been 
worth  144  ^«S.,  reckoning  the  scruple 
at  20  SS,i  in  which  case  139  aurH 
would  hare  made  up  the  sum  of 
20,000  JTf$. 
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formed  a  complete  caricature But,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulence, his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity  ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  everything  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — *  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Poraponius,  looking  round  the  taherna  for 
some  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonsfrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it".  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tonsor  and  his. 
iissistants  practised  their  art ;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs, 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said  Pom- 
ponius ;  *but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without  being 
asked  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other  persons' 
business  Come  into  the  street ;  we  shall  be  quieter  in 
the  adjoining  hasilica.'  The  slave  followed  him.  *  Dromo,* 
began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  *  I  have  an 
important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your  caution 


So  Harpai  describes  Pseutlolus, 

Plaut.  Fseud.  iv.  6,  120  :— 

Bufua  quidftm,  vontriosuB,  crassiR  Buria, 
Bubniger, 

Ka^o  capite,  acutis  oculis,  oro  rubicundo 

admodiira, 
Magnia  pedibua. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Pscxdo' 
Saurea  Lconidas,  is  given  in  tlic 
Asinaria,  ii.  3,  20  :  — 

Macilcntis  malia,  nifulus,  nliquantum 

vcnlriosus, 
Tnicnlcntia  oculis,    commoda  stahira, 

tristi  f route. 

"  In  the  toiistn'tKT,  the  hnir  was 
cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the  nails 
cleaned. 


"  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proverbial  saying  in  Plaut. 
True.  i.  1,  35 :  Suo  vestimento  et 
cibo  alienis  rebus  curare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  tliat  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  anotlicr,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  himself  with  that  per- 
son's affairs.  So  in  Plaut.  Jiuil^ns, 
i.  2,  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
who  is  pursuing  witli  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  them : — 

SI  tu  do  illarum  coenaturus  vcspcri  cs, 
Illis  curandura  censeo,  Sceparnio. 
Si  apud  mo  csurus  es,  mi  opcram  darl 
Tolo. 
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and  acttvitv  in  the  execatuni  of  it  GaHtts  trails  tliis 
momiiig  to  liis  Gampaniaii  Tilla.   Lyooris  k  to  follow  him 

to  Baiae.  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  middemiess  of 
his  departure,  that  he  will  -  .immon  her  thither  in  writing. 
I)o  you  take  care  thai  tlio  letter  comes  into  niv  liands. 
Etnploy  e\  «  rv  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corrupiion, 
everything  <ave  ^-iolence.' 

'  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave  ;  '  but  corruption  requires 
money ;  and  the  iabellarii  of  Gallus  are  the  most  honest 
donkeys"  in  existence.  Gripns  could  certainly  be  of  as- 
sistance to  us,'  he  oontinued  thooghtlolly ;  '  bat  he  is  an 
insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  anything  witiiont  being 
well  paid  for  it' 

*  There  shall  be  no  hick  of  money/  interrapted  Pom. 
ponins,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  'Here  is  gold !  pure 
gold !  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popinm  for  months. 
Come  into  the  hasUica,  that  I  may  give  it  yon.' 

'  Now  then,*  said  Bromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it 
But  suppose  the  communication  of  Grallus  were  to  be  uu 


"  The  Romnns  had  a  Ya>t  nvir;!-  ' 
ber  of  words  of  abii?p,  many  of  which  j 
were  very  coarse.  See  JPiaut.  J'aeud. 
i.  S,  126,'wlienliowerer  odI/ ft  finaU 
■election  is  to  be  found.  Tliej  sel- 
dom nscd  the  name  of  >nf  snimsl  as 
a  term  of  contpinpt,  as  commonly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  ios  was 
never  a  word  of  abuse ;  but  not  so 
uinuit  Bs  Ter.  Adelpk.  t.  8, 12  :— 

Quid  to  autem Imlc^ edne,  sosonltM? 
Beiges  esfttSf  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  rfiyr^x.  sheep,  simple- 
ton, sometimes  oeeurs,  as  Jar.  x.  50: 

^lagnoB  ])os&e  viros  vervecum  in  patrio 
aeaoi : 

end  Flaat  M*r«,  iii  3^  6» 

Itane  Tero,  Tervez,  intro  eas. 

The  following  were  alfo  frequently 

made  use  of, — hirout  (I'laut.  Most. 

lhacmnta  Qlttvlea,  rustious,  hircus,  bora 
euta. 


'  i.  1.  39),  vrrres  (Plant  Mil.  Glor.  iv. 
j  2,  63),  rultMrim,  and  ciiculus ;  bnt 
mure  Irequcntly  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  nords  of 
offenoe.  So,  for  instance,  in  Ptaut 
Pse^  i.  2,  4» 

Ndque  homines  magis  osinos  unquam 
vldi,  ita  plagis  ooBto  caU6at» 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insen- 
sibility to  blows.  On  the  other  luuid, 
in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  oquidcm  istuc  os  tuum  impudmia 

videre  nimium  vellem : 
Qui  esset  status,  flabeUuhim  tners  to 
asinum  tantam, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, Asiiuu  ad  ttbiamf  or  ad  lyram, 
[So  also  kirsuUt  eapdlm  was  nid  of 
dirty-looking  men,  Jnv.  t.  155 ;  Amnu 
More.  XTii.  12 ;  xsiv.  8.] 
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oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?  But  I'll  provide  for  tlmt  also  ; 
rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the  bath, 
you  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least  haye 

been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris  ex- 
cept through  you.' 

The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  popittm.    Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 

who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  wa«  still  rest  ino^,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  Euids.  In  a  small 
iahema  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  iionest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicimd  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  T-«ns  of  his  fnll  round  arms  showed  pkinly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  luul  contained  something 
besides  vinegar^*.  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence ; 
bis  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scom^illy,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  elm*staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

*  But  now  drink,  Cerinthus ! '  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  *  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar :  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falemian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.' 


W  Vinegar-water,  posca^  a  com- 
mon drink  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
(Spart.  Madr.  10),  as  well  as  of 
Blaves.    Plaut.  Jft7.  iii.  2,  23 

Alii  ebrii  sunt,  alii  poscom  poUtant. 


Palfcstrio  is  evidently  himseli^  Ainongst 
those  who  indulge  in  posca,  whilst 
Sclederus  and  Lucrio  intoxicate  them- 
selves by  wine. 
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*  In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  alave^  *  the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  bum,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lyc^oris.  You  know  how  G alius  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality/ 

'  Gallus,  indeed  I '  said  the  other,  '  why,  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbldr  Chresimus  with  him ;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it/s  -mv  birthday,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  111  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.' 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina. 
'Ah!  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figipre;  'I  salute  ye 
both.''  -  ' 

*  Oh  !  welcome,  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  *  You  have  come  at  the  happiest 
possible  moment*  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
I  am  now  celebrating  my  birthday 

*  How,  your  birthday?  Excellent!  -  We  must  make 
:  a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But,  by  Mercury  and  La- 
'  yema,  your  glasses  are  empty.   Holloa !  damsel,  wine 

here !    Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.    A  lagena  here  ! '  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  *and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
<  drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagena  came.     '  The  name  has  six  letters,'  ex- 
•claimed  Dromo ;  ^  let  six  etfothi  be  filled.'    '  But  not 
unmixedj  surely?'  put  in  Cerinthus.    'What  cares  the 
genius  about  water  ?  *  replied  the  other.     *  To  Grip  us 
ihealth  1     How,  Cerinthus,  you  won't  shirk,  surely 


[»  Xhe  cdebratloii  of  the  birthduy 

=fiinongst  the  Romans  is  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  Ihcy  were  | 
accustoiULd  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
trctin<5  genius,  and  to  invite  their  re- 
latioiia  and  friends  to  festivities 
{natalieioi  dnpex).  Varro,  Censor.  2  , 
Dvid.  Ji  w£.  ui.  l'^,  la  ;  Tibull.  i.  1 


7,49;  ii.  2,  1;  Pirs.  ii.  1;  vi.  18, 
Juv.  xL  83  ;  Cic.  P/til.  ii.  6 ;  Mart. 
I  xi.  65  ;  X.  27  ;  Gell.  xix.  9  ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautus,  The  frieinis  who 
came  brou:;ht  con'/nilulations  auii 
presents,  Mart.  viii.  o-i ,  ix.  54.  Many 
ancieiu  uiuuogruphies  treat  of  this 
1  custotn.J 
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LYCOiUS. 


Bravo !  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  GaUus  has  departed  from 
Rome  P   To  the  Falemian  region  for  certain  P    Well,  he 

knows  how  to  live  !  Au  excellent  master  !   We'll  drink  to* 
his  well-being  also.    Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Kow^  Oerinthus^  health  to  your  lord  1 '  '  Long  Ufe 
and  happiness  to  him/  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

*  One  thing  is  still  wunling.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
di'ink  with  us.    By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass/ 

'  True/  stammered  out  Oerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  tliiiii  bef'oi'e  *  Oh  !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 

*  Yes/  crierl  he,  *  the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 

without  Geres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affair." ' 

*  What  say  you  P '  interrupted  Grip  us,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  hner 
eyes.* 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Oerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  liib  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
against  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  P  Whither  would  you  go  ? ' 
exclaimed  the  other  two.  'To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 
*You  don't  suppose  I*m  drunk,  do  ye?*  *  Oh  no/  said 
Gripus ;  '  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  *  How  P  I 
fa-fatigued   P '    He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


In  Terent.  Sun,  iv.  5,  4,  this  is 
said  by  Chreme?,  who  is  somewhat 
tipsy,  to  Pytliiafl,  and  iha  answers 
nmilarly: — 

CIL  —     Vah  '  quiaito  uuuc  formosior 
Vidcre  miiii  quam  dudum.  Py.  Certe 

ta  qnidem  pol  multo  hflarior. 
Ch,  T«rbum  hercle  lioc  verjTn  erit  •  Sino 

Cwers  et  Libero  ixi£[et  Veaua. 


"  In  Plaut.  Most.  i.  4,  18,  where 

the  drunken  Callidamates  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Mad^t  homo, 
and  the  drunken  m;iu  stammers  out 
in  reply,  tun*  me  ais  via-v}a-rnad€re. 
The  same  authority  utToids  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  picture  here  given. 
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sank  down.  '  Take  a  deep  for  a  little  vliile/  asoA  Gripus, 
'  and  let  me  kaye  charge  of  joor  letter,  and  Pll  immediately 

carry  it  to  its  destination.'     The  drunken  man  nodded 

assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained  from 
the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep  in, 
paid  the  score,  and  hurried  ott'  with  Uripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who  but  a  few  hours  before  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces  glided  cau« 
tiously  along;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  into  the  well-known  celks,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus 


1^  On  such  ocoasiom,  to  avoid 
beinf  recogniBed,  the  garmeiita  were 

drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con* 
ccaled  in  a  encullus.  So  wc  rend  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprise  his 
love.  Cic.  Thil,  ii.  31 :  Domum  venit 
capit»  <^volut».  JttT.  vi.  380 

nbja'bet  sumto  Juvuiani  ptopemre  cu- 

cullo; 

and  viiL  li6  :— 

soctumus  adulter 
TempomSftntonloo  velai  adopertaoiieullo. 

Cf.  Buperti  in  iil  170 ;  Jul.  Gap.  V«r. 

4 :  Vagart  per  iahernas  ae  htpana- 
n'a  ohtccto  capite  cucullioiie  vuh/ari 
viatorio.  See  the  Excursus  on  The 
Male  Attire. 

^0  There  doea  not  seem  to  luiTe 
beuL  any  street-Iightuiig  at  Bome 
till  very  late»  aa  no  mention  is  made 


ofitbefon  the  fomth  eentary.  As 
far  aa  Eome  is  eoneemed,  I  find  no 

proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 
quoted  from  Am.  Maro.  xir.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiochia :  Adhi- 
OUis  paucis  clam  ferro  succinct ia  tes' 
peri  ptr  taUrtUB  paMahw  H  mjm- 
pitOf  puBrifmub  Grwe»  tcrm§m,  m^iii 
erat  iHymulio  gnartu^  fpiid  de  Cm* 
anre  qtiisqm  sentlnt.  FA  htee  eonfi- 
dmUr  ayebat  in  urbe,  ubi  pernoe- 
tantium  luminum  claritudo  dierum 
$oUt  imitari  fulgorm.  The  Kgbting 
of  the  atreeta  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
l^laccd  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas* 
^ago^  of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  (ML  Jualin,  viiL  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  hatha  meraly  is 
meant ;  eonoenung  whioh  aee  the  £x* 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-liglited 
chambers)  where  youths,  surrounded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  thdr  time  in  riotous 
enj<^ment  ^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  loyeri 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty 


cnntui  on  The  Bafti.  Laatlj,  tiie 
bnrniiig  of  the  Ghiistians,  Tacit. 
Anndl,  XT.  ii,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

Of^neral  illiuniTritioTis  of  '^vhole 
towiis,  however,  were  not  unusuai 
among  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews 
(Bahr  ad  ITerod.  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line cooftpiraoy.  Hut  die,  22:  rd  ik 
^Qra  xoXXd  rarlXojuTre  rovg  ari- 

vwTTovg,  Xafiirdita  leal  j^dof  ior^v- 
TiDP  tizi  ra'c  OvpaiQ.  Cah'gula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Die.  Cass.  lix.  17:  to  n  Xonrov 
ri)c  y^itpai;  icra  TTju  vvKTU  iraaav 
tt9TtaQr)tjaVi  jroXXou  /x€v  avroOtv 
^inTogj  xoXXoD  ik  tal  iie  tup  6p&v 
iTTtkdfttffapTOC  ff^cffi.  rov  yap  x*^' 
piov  ft^vwtiwg  &VToe  vvp  wavra' 
X60*v  KoBawtp  iv  Bearp^  rtvi  Udx- 
09t  &9rt  |Uf9<|t{ai  a'frOrjffiv  rov  9%^ 
rove  yfvkaOai.  When  Tiridates  en- 
toed  Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiil*  4 : 
Kal  Traaa  fikv  i)  n6Kic  ixtKoafitfro  koI 
^(oai  xai  art^avwitaoiv.  This  was 
so  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
tireece,  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  20 ;  and 
when  Septimius  Severus  made  his 
entrance,  Ixxiv.  1  :  ^  Tf  yap  TvoXig 
itaea  dp9e<fi  rf  sal  id^vaig  hrt' 
fhfWTOf  Koi  Iftariots  irouciXoic  lc<- 


iKapMt :  and  in  honour  of  Auralina 
ZotioQS  under  Slagahalus,  Izxir.  16. 
Martial  mentions  sueh  iHnminatiflim, 
X.  6,  4  :— 

Quando  erit  ille  dies,  quo  ca&ip»«i  arbor 

ct  omnia, 
Lucebit  Liitia  culta  fenestra  nuru? 

[Sec  further  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,  231;  4, 
123;  iii.  5,  62  -70;  Arrian.  ^jjJt'ff^.  i. 
19,  24;  ii.  17,  17;  Tertull.  de  Idol. 
15 ;  App.  Met,  iv.  26 ;  Clandian  de 
Nupt.  206;  Prudent,  contra  Symm, 
ii.  1009 ;  Facat  Faneg.  Theod.  37.] 

Of  the  onstom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  iUnmitt- 
ating  new  k^^amaim  as  ij  it  were  the 
house  of  a  hridal,  LipaiiiB»  Sleet.  1 3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apvloaet.  35  : 
Cur  die  i<sto  non  lanreis  postcs  ad- 
umbramtts  ?  nec  liutrnis  diem  infrin- 
giinus  ?  Honesta  res  est  solemnUate 
pubiim  ejcigmte  inducere  domui  tuce 
hahitum  alicujut  tuvi  h^anaH».  Se- 
condly, Ad  Xrxor»  ii  6 :  ^roceUt  dt 
janua  hurtata  et  bieemaUt,  ti6  di 
novo  eont^ario  l&idimm  pubUeet^ 
rttm.  The  same  was  the  case  on 
birth  and  wedding  days.  See  alio 
Ferhar.  de  Lticern.  Septdcrai, ;  Dcr- 
ratzer  d»  Juvenal,  xii.  92. 

^  Such  is  really  related  by  Fetron. 
c.  7. 

SI  See  Herat,  iii  10,  i  26;  Tib.  i 
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To^vards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the  • 
CoBlian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a  ' 
small  hut  cheorrul-lookinf*  hoiiRO,  wliicli  luid  evidently  I 
iinthiug  ill  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity  ;  | 
for  there  was  no  taberna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps  • 
that  pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vesttbubim,  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  ptmuh  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill  : 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  ' 

*  Who  are  you  ?  '  inquired  the  osfianufi  *  A  tabel-  j 
kirim  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opoiiod  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  *My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
tho  other  ;  '  lead  me  to  Lycoris/  The  porter  surveyed  the 
muffli'd  stranger  doubtingly.  *  "VVliy  does  not  Cerinthus 
come  ?  *  he  inquired.  *  He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  hut 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages?   It  is  late;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lyeoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  iunieOf 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  twin  ^,  disclosinjj  somothins 
more  than  the  da/zUu^-  shoidder,  upon  which  the  bluck 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.    She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


1,  56 ;  Prop.  i.  16 ;  Ond,  Amr,  i.  6, 

il  19,  21. 

2-  ?5o  the  o.<tt<n-iu%  inquired  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  kiinckin_!^,  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  iabellarius.  Cic.  Fhil.  ii. 
81 :  Janitor  :  QttU  iu  t  A,  ICureo  : 

^     many  pnsaages  of  this  kind 


cowld  be  adduced  in  just  if!  cation,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  tlia  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularly.  The 
wide  opening  for  Che  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  anuB,  canaed.ihe  j 
light  tunica^  on  every  occasion  of  the 
person's  stooping,  to  Blip  down  oTcr 
the  arm.  Artists  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  freshness  and  child-liko 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Gallus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  loss 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- five^*  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  everything  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

*  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press,'  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  *  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers  too,  Cypassis  ? '  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  *  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  bo  taken  with  us  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  '  At  last ! '  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him.* 

■  The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tahellarim  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.    The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


All  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Lycoris  in  the  year  728  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im- 
portance here.  If  we  suppose  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  to  have  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.u.c,  and  that  Lycoris  wag 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  slic 
would  have  been  at  the  pci'iod  of 
the  downfall  of  Gallus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-five.  [If, 
as  Serv.  {on  Virg.  Ed.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertzberg  [QiKcut.  Propertian. 
specim.)  more  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  ill-renowned 
paramour  of  Antonius,  Cytheris  (a 
freedwoman  of  Volumnius  Eutrapc- 
lus\  she  mnst  have  been  of  the  same 
ago  as  Gallus,  twenty-eight  years  old 


in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
lus. Respecting  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris, see  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24 ;  ad  Att.  x. 
10,  16;  ad  Fam.  ix.  26  ;  Plut.  Ant. 
9  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  IG ;  Schol.  Crug. 
ad  Uor.  Sat.  i.  2,  oo,  10,  77.] 

2*  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.    Mart.  vi.  94 : — 

Ponuntiir  semper  chrysendeta  CalpctL-ino. 

Sive  foris,  sou  cum  coenat  in  urbe  domi, 
Sic  etLim  in  stabulo  somper,  sic  ccenat  iii 
agro. 
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the  door^  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  sounds,  and 

she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  c ouvcrsa- 
tion  became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lyooris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement.  *  We  must  away  from 
hence  this  very  night,*  cried  she.  *  Send  Lycius  to  rue/ 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhedce  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lyooris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 
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SCENE  THE  SEVENTH. 


A  DAY  IN  BAI^. 

IF  any  pl^ce  of  antiquity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  living,  it  assuredly 
was  BaioD^  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baiae  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Homan  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  maernificent  villas.  The 
lofty  towers^  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


*  Baifcwfecrtcd  a  decided  pre-em- 
inence amongst  the  numerous  baths 
of  Italy  (whence  Martial,  vi.  42,  7, 
amongst  many  other  baths,  mentions 
JJai  pniicipes,  and  its  name  is  used 
by  poeta  as  an  appellation  for  baths 
generally,  Tibull.  iii.  6,  3 ;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  most  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
pleasant : 

NuUua  in  urbe  sinus  Haiid  prwlueel  aintcnis, 

says  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  83 ;  and  all 
writers  making  mention  of  it  concur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 
Baccius  {de  Thermis,  p.  162)  briefly 
extol  its  advantages.  ♦  The  city  lay,' 
says  he,  •  on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  co- 
vered with  green  :  to  the  north,  at  a 
distance  of  five  Roman  miles  [millia 
pastuum),  lay  Curaae,  three  miles 
nearer  the  Lacus  Avemus;  south- 
wards, distant  three  miles,  was  J^Lisc- 


num,  and  Putcoli,  the  same  distance 
across  the  bay.  The  extraordinary 
mildness  of  the  climate  made  it  an 
agreeable  place  of  sojourn  even  in 
winter,  and  there  was  no  season  of 
the  year  when  the  trees  did  not  pre- 
sent fruits,  and  the  gardens  flowers.' 
Comp.  Strabo,  v.  4,  187 ;  Dio  (Juj- 
sius,  xlviiL  51. 

•  Hy  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  sto- 
ries above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  such  in  his  Laurentimun. 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17, 12) :  Hinc  tur- 
ris  erigitur,  sub  qua  dietta:  dute,  toti- 
dem  in  ipsa :  praterca  coenatio,  qua 
latissimum  mare,  lotigissimum  litus, 
amoenissimaa  villas  prospicit.  So  tlie 
turres  (Tibull.  i.  7,  19)  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heyne.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  villaa 
around  Uaiaj,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  displayed  everywhere  the  most 
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coast  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
seu,  Avhilst  tlic  villas  oi"  more  huiiibk  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  berious  men  of  fui-incr  tiitios  ^  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  tlie  neighbouring  lici^lit.s.  Just  oppo- 
Bile,  and  in  tlio  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  Ou  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, was  Misenum  with  its  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  ^oznan  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumse,  hallowed  by  ancient 
aages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemns,  which, 
with  the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on 
earth  the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades  and  the 
happiness  of  Elysium. 

Bat  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Baioe  a  most  de- 
liglit  ful  place  of  sujouru.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths   there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


luagiii6oen(  viewi,  tref  e  alio  piovidfid 
vith  tach  iurrm.  The  enriront  of 
Bate  were  not  considered  healthy, 
ns  we  sec  from  Cicero's  letter  to  Do- 
lubrlla  {\x.  12),  and  tli'  i-efore  tlu; 
villas  were  built  as  far  out  into  the 
wa  aa  possible,  and  proliabl)'  higher 
than  was  usual. 

3  Seneca,  who  took  such  offence  at 
the  mode  of  life  at  Baice,  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriving 
ittere,  praises  the  choice  of  those 
men.  Epiat.  51 :  ////  quoque,  ad  quoa 
primoa  fortuna  Momani  populi  pub- 
licas  opes  transtuUt,  C.  Marias,  H 
Cn.  I'ompeiuSt  et  C'asat;  extruxerunt 
quidm  viOna  in  R^ioM  Baima,  scd 
illaa  mjmuermU  ntmmia  jugit  mott' 
tium.  They  looked  more  like  Mstra 
than  villa.  But  besides  thoso  tlicro 
were  splendid  palaces  built  round 
the  whole  bay,  which,  with  the  towns 
lying  upon  it,  presented  the  appear* 


anee  of  one  Tast  eity.  Strabo,  r.  4 : 
"Airac  ^  ivrl  Kartimvaefiivoe  {o 
KoXwoc)  TovTO  ftiv  raig  7roXt(Ti|/,  tif 
'i^aftfp,  TOVTO  ct  r(ii(,-  olicoCo^iaif;  Kai 
(pVTtiait;,  cn  iifralv  auv^x^^i^  ovTai 
pioQ  TfoAtwt  u-fiiv  iragk\QVTat.  Cf. 

Bio  Cass,  abore. 

*  The  springs  at  Baiic  were  of  very 
different  ingredients,  and  the  sana- 
tory poweis  manifold.  Plin.  xxxi.  2, 
2:  Alia  sutphunt,  alia  aluminis, 
alia  9ali$t  alia  niiri,  alia  Htuminis, 
nomutUa  etiam  meida  MUave  mixtw^ 
vapore  qtioq^t^  ipso  aliqua  pfosuut. 
Chief  of  aU  were  the  hot  snlphuveous 
vapours  which  sprung  up  in  many 
places,  and  parttcnlarly  on  tbe 
hdghts,  and  were  used  as  haUia  to 
promote  perspiration.  Such  $ttda- 
toria  were  situated  not  only  in  the 
town  oi  Buix'  itself,  but  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  Tapours  rose  from 
the  ground.   Vitruv.  H  6.  In  mmm- 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the 
cares  and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
enjoyment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  oflfered.  One  continual 
saturnalia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  imput- 
ations on  character,  or  such  onlv  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efface.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but 
a  stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  hefc^ne,  sur- 
rounded by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily- 
painted  gondolas,  while  song  and  music  resounded  from 
the  skiffs  of  many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking 
lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


tibus  Cumeefiorum  et  Baiani$  sunt  loea 
sudntionibua  excavata,  in  quibtts  vapor 
fer vidua  ab  into  nasccns  ignis  vehe- 
mentia  perforat  earn  ten  ant,  per  cum- 
que  mauando  in  his  locis  oritur  et  ita 
sudationuin  i-ijvet/ias  ejficit  utilitates. 
These  hot  s^treanis  of  vaiiour  were 
conducted  by  means  of  pipps  into 
the  buildings.  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  51  : 
Tt)v  8'  (iTfiiSa  aiiTov  i<;  Tt  olKi'jfiaru 
fHT'nii^)a  (^auspensuras)  iiu  aw\}'ivu)i' 
ovayovai,  Kc'ivrctuOa  abry  jrvcnCovrai. 
Of  tills  kind  was  the  bath  nd  mijrteta, 
celebrated  by  Iloraee,  Bpisl.  i.  15,  5, 
•which  also  lay  outside  the  town,  and 
probably  on  an  eminence,  for  Celsus, 
ii.  17,  says:  Siccus  calor  est — qnn- 
rundam  naturalium  sudationuin,  ubi 
a  terra  profusus  calidus  vapor  adi- 
Jieio  iucluditur,  stent  super  Baias  in 
myrtetis  habemus.  If  the  bath  was 
visited  by  numerous  invalids  on  ac- 


count of  the  efficacy  of  ita  waters, 
yet,  doubtless,  far  greater  numbers 
came  from  Rome,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure,  t«  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  places  cre- 
ated entirely  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
plca.surr.  Strab.  v.  4  :  Baiai  rat  rd 
Qtppci  viiTa,  rd  Kai  Trpo^  Tpv<pi]V  Kni 
trpbi;  Oipanaiav  v6au>v  iifiTfjdtia. 
Dio  Cassias,  supra.  KaTaoKtvairtovv 
irtpi  apfoTtpa  TroXvTtXu^  ijaKtjvTat, 
Kai  tariv  ttj  ri  ftiov  8taycjyt)v  Kai  tf 
dicfoii'  tmTrjStioTara.  Ilencc  Cicero 
also  (/>ro  6Vr/.  20)  especially  dwells 
on  the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia 
demeaned  herself,  not  only  in  wbe, 
in  hortis,  but  in  Baiaruin  ilia  ccltbri- 
tatc.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix 
the  number  of  visitors  at  a  bath, 
Uai;c  is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by. 
Strab.  v.  2. 
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underwent  severe  trials  ^  to  which  it  not  unfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  thut  the  sight  of  a 
dnmkefa  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  imcommon  and  tiiat  gambling  was  carried 
to  a  great  heiglit,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  sliuuld  liuvo  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to 
be  *  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice  Still 
it  must  not  bo  oyerlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which 
pleasure  was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  l  ockless  display  of 
folly,  and  that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps 


•  The  warning  uttered  by  Proper- 
tiaBy  i*  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  is  well 
known : — 

To  modo  quaxrprinmni  oorruptas  deaem 

Baiaa  ; 

Multis  ista  dabiint  litora  dissidium  ; 
litora  qu£b  fueraut  castisinimicapuellk : 
■Ah,  pewamt  Btim,  crlmmi  amoria^  aqqiB. 

Martud  jokef  on  a  case  at  Baia^  of  a 
Penelope  beooming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  68 : — 

durta  me  aalOqiaiM  oedenpLnrinft  Bablnis, 

Ft  qiiamvis  tctrlco  tristior  ipsii  vjro, 
Dum  modo  liucrino,  xxxodo  aa  penuittit 
Avemo, 

Bfe  dma  Baianis  aHpe  fovetur  aquls ; 
Incidit  in  flaninuMv  juv«iemqu«  aecuta 

relicto 

Conjoge  Penelope  venit,  abit  ndene. 

*  JMw  nH  etkl^wtdaa  htxinria 

desumntf  aays  Seneca,  Fp.  51 ;  and 
Ilia  picture  of  the  life  there  is  troe  in 
the  main,  although  drawn  in  some- 
what glowing'  colours  :  Videre  ehrin^ 
per  litora  errautes,  ct  comissationes 
navigantium  ct  symphoniarum  can- 
tibus  pcrstrepnifi  f(  lacm^  et  alin^ 
qua  vttltU  soluia  legibus  luxuria  nnn 
tantwn  peccatf  ted  publicatj  quid 
ntotm  e$t  f  We  see,  however,  that 
•noli  cbaiges  as  these  did  not  apply 


first  to  the  more  debauched  time  of 
the  empeton,  for  OcBlins  has  similar 
impniations  cast  upon  him  by  his  ao- 
cnsers*  Cio.  pro  CM.  15 :  Aeeut^toru 
guidm  liHdiim,  mnor^  aduUmOp  - 
Saioi,  aetat,  tmvwia,  eomiuaticnetf 
cantuSf  sj/mphonioif  navigia  Jacfatit, 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod.  4 ;  ad  Fam. 
ix.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adTcrts 
to  the  fact  Hint  pcitple  7n;u1»'  nn  npcn 
display  of  their  debauchery,  au'i  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  re;?ar(ls  Clodia,  ibid.  20 :  iVi- 
hil  igtiar  lila  vicinitas  rcdolet  ?  tn'hil 
hotninum  fama  f  nihil  Baia  denique 
ipim  hqwMiurt  UUt  uro  umi  logum* 
tur  aoUm,  eirtrm  Hhm  ptnonant^ 
km  mh^hv  MflflMTt'e  iibidintm  «ue 
pr^aptamf  tit  e»  nm  modo  o^tu» 
dimm  00  im^rao  aigue  kmo  Jlagt^ 
tiorum  integumcnla  mn  qtuorvif  oed 
in  turpissimis  rebus  frequentissima 
eelebritatc  ct  claris.^iima  luce  l<ttetm'. 
What  this  woman  did  at  liaijc  would 
not  have  happened  so  pubUcly  at 
Home. 

^  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter:  divmroorimi Hiiorum, 
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less  deserving  ol  reprobation  than  the  licentiousness  which, 
in  themetropolis,  waa  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secresy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  Baise 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiae  existed  at  Baden,  in  all 
their  grace  and  retiiiement,  for  centuries  after  they  had  . 
died  away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  de- 
lights, that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find 
nothing  repulsiye  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden, 
in  the  lutcrcoui  ^e  oi'  llio  .sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there 
common  to  them  both.  iSo,  for  the  same  reasons,  many 
an  imputation  cast  on  BaiaB  may  admit  of  being  softened, 
provided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those 
of  the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred 
from  individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  Jbad  been  already  some  days  in  Baiie  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  Keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 

persoiiating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  P)aia3.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lvcoris  had  o-one  into  the 
neighbouring  tabernce  to  purchase  things  tliat  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fuiio,  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi* 
mui,  immediately  after  lecoiving  his  orders,  had  despatched 
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Ilia  vicarius  to  LyooHs  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money 
destined  for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of 

the  journey. 

Poinjxjiiius  entered  tlic  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Galium  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouthy  that  he  Trished  her  to  remain  at  Borne  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan'  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  aatonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  bad  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  oon* 
jured  her  to  renew  their  former  iiaieon — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spurned  liiiii  from  her,  and  stated  bow  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus^  who  bad  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Baisd  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius  was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apa.rtmcut  showed  signs  of  au  approacliiug  jouriicy. 
*  To  Baiae/  said  be,  scornfully,  '  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow- fields  of  Moesia  I  Out  of  the  ihemuB  into  the 
ftigidarium  • ! ' 


s  1  taly  was,  and  is  still,  rich  in  both 
warm  and  cold  luodiciiial  Fprin^*-? ; 
cspeciuUy  Caaipaitiu  und  Etruria.  ()[' 
tlie  latter,  Straho  speaks,  v.  2  :  IIoX- 
X/)  Si  Kai  Tu/p  Otpfiijjv  vcdrujv  a- 
fBopia  icardTijv  I  vfipiftfiaVy  untp 
irXif 0101'  tlvat  T^it  *PwfAtft  oifx  fiTTov 
tifatrSpti  T&v  Iv  Bataif  &  duavdftatt' 
rat  iroXd  xavrwv  ffaXtirra.  Mart. 
Ti.  42,  mentions  a  number  of  spas, 
which  mtut  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  compares  tliem 
with  the  therma  JBtruaei 

Nccfontos  Apoi)i  rudes  puellis, 
Non  mollis  SlnuesAi,  fcrvidiqiie 
Fluctus  Paasorw,  aiitsupcrbua  Auxur, 
Non  FlyEiU  Vftda»  princlpeaque  Bain. 

Of  those,  four  belon*r  to  Cam[)ania 
uud  iU  euv  irons,  and  ouly  oue,  i'/ia?i* 


vadOt  Carclana  aqiur,  to  Etruria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  agua  Ciu- 
sijia:,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
thcrmuD  gcueruUy.  >»aplcs  aUo  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
proximity  to  BaitDi  wore  not  mnoh 
fixquented.  Strab.  4;  'Exa  9k  mmi 
4  NeairoXtc  9tpit&v  v$arw  liepa\Ae 
Kal  icarafrccvdc  XovrpQv  oh  x**P*f^ 

»  The  punishment  of  banishment 

was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  the  convict 
beinc^  not  only  expelled  from  Italy, 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  apot  in 
a  distant  legion.  MaeiUi  on  the  eon* 
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*  yiilain ! '  cried  the  enraged  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 

nicanlno:  of  his  words,  *  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  !  Away  !  leaye  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
undeceived  aboat  you ! ' 

'  As  you  will,^  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  '  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  ladaria* 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom* 
poniuB  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then  hastily  drew  the  pwnula  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  .same  night  from 
Rome.  Convinced,  liowevur,  as  slic  was,  of  tlie  necessity 
of  warning  Galius  against  tins  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  liair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  lier  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul;  the  other,  in  un- 
t3Mng  the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrHm,  partly  oi"  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  jEginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaff,  and 
bore  the  plate^  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufliciently  illumiuaied  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  n<) 
terriMe  to  the  Romans  as  Siberia  U 
to  a  Russian.  Orid,  who  was  Vanished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  ita  cli« 
maie  and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

10  Xhia  description  is  taken  from  a 


particularly  client  hronze  candela- 
Itrunif  somewhat  more  than  fire  palms 
in  heijrht,  given  in  the  Xm.  BorK 
iv.  t.  57,  a  copy  of  which,  with  far- 
ther infurmation  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene^  The  Lighting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
coyered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  redine  during 
the  eyening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens,  employed  at 
tlieir  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  various  g^ossip  of 
the  dav.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slaye  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of  fresh 
spring*  water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Q-allus  entered.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  ceUhedra,  and  wil^  bare 
feet  and  disheyelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself  upon 
the  neck  of  her  lover 


G-allus  had  learned  from  the  slayes  who  followed  him 

to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was  glad 
of  the  oppurt unity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  unj)re- 
pared  to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baim,  he  had  hired  lodgings  aboye  the  grand  bath^ 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready".  This 
abode  \\  ;is  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.    At  Baisd,  whence  all  serious 


"  See  Tibull.  i.  3,  89 

Tunc  veiiiaTii  f^iibito^  nee  quiaquam  nun- 
tiet  ante, 
Sed  vldear  coelo  mImus  w^<mww  tibL 
Tune  mlhi,  qualis  eria*  longos  turfaata 

cr\pi11os, 

Obviu  uudutu,  DoliUy  curre  pcde. 

There  were  several  public  baths 

in  and  around  Boise,  and  above  tiiem 
were  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  {chambres  garnies).  See 
Seneca,  Epist.  56  :  Eece  rarius  cla- 
mor undiqne  jm  cirmmsonat :  supra 
ipsum  babieum  Aaiito,  Another  story 


was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 
Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Sep- 
tiraius  Severus  and  Antoninus,  Cod. 
Just.  viii.  10,  1 :  M  MiAfW>  4e* 
nderaSf  ex^ruare,  et  ad^fieium  H 
superpmert  pott$t  obmvaUi  iamen 
formoy  qua  emterit  aigm'  laheum 
aiijteirepmnitiiturfice.  There  were 
besides  people  who  made  a  trade  of 
letting  out  lodgings  to  8tran<;oj-s,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  This  was 
called  ctsnacniariam  erercere  {Dig. 
ix.  3,  5),  which,  of  course,  compre- 
hends the  lodgers  living  in  the  place. 
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thoughts  were  banishedi  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hours  of  the  day.    Many,  indeed,  might  he  seen  splashing 

about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less ^.  The  sphcBristerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the 
exhilarated  hall-players  and  the  loud  groans  of  those 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  s}jla-s]i  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song^  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing*"  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  liour  of  ccena  or  jjran- 
diuni  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Lihani  with  sweet  cakes, 
crwstulani  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
botularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tahernm  about  the  baths,  witli  eggs,  laciuca, 
lacertm,  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commenda* 
tions  in  his  own  peculiar  cry 


13  The  whole  acoomit  is  from  Sen- 
eca (Ep.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hear  tlie  distarbance* 

J*  Tho  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  but 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  mas- 
ter. So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of 
Aper  eveo,  who  was  hy  no  means 
wealthy:^ 

Liiktea  ferret  Apro  vaiiiu  cum  TemiUa 

Bt  rapRk  togolam  Imca  Mderot  uiUB. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
garments,  eaptariu  FanlL  Dig.  U 
15,  3:  Adftrtm  mpttarios  guoqut. 


I  qui  mereeeU  titvattda  in  ioHneit  Ms- 

timenta  stiscipiwit,  Judex  est  consti- 

tutus  (pnBf.  vig.)    In  spite  of  this 

it  often  happened  that  the  bathers 

had  their  clothes  stolen  from  them. 

Plaut.  Jtt*d.  ii.  3,  51  :— 

Scin'  tu  eUam :  qui  it  lavatum 
In  IwWiKMM  ibi  cum  sedulo  sua  ▼estimenta 
servat, 

Tamen  surripiunfur. 

CatuU.  30  :   0  fur  optime  balneario' 

rmn.  Ilence  in  tho  Pindccts  there 
is  a  special  head,  xlvii.  17  :  Be  fu- 
ribm  balneariis.  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains :  Sub' 
ducta  sibi  vestimenta  dispensatoris  in 
balneo. 

>^  Just  08  we  have  people  crying 
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(iuiius  took  odvaatuge  of  the  moruiug  to  bathoj  as  an 
ezciireion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of     praiuiium.   The  decoration  of  the  saloons,. 

especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilinf^s  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring-water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  wluto 
streams  of  the  tlwrmce.  At  each  end  of  the  frigidarium 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cistems'^ 


tbeir  wares  in  Che  streets,  so  were 
there  {wrsons  of  this  description  to 
be  found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned 
by  Seneca  :  Jam  Ubarii  van'as  exch' 
mationee,  et  Jbotulariumf  H  erustu- 
lemumf  et  omnes  popinarum  insti- 
ioreSy  mercem  snnm  quadam  et  in- 
sfffnt'ffi  mc>dHhitio)ie  vendcntes.  "Wo 
find  the  receipt  tor  making  the  liba 
in  Onto,  de  Ite  Itufiiica,  Iry.  But  it 
was  not  :il\vays  of  such  simple  in- 
gredients, and  the  word  frequently 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
At  least  Jsid.  Orig.  xx.  %  17,  says : 
FlacenUt  sunty  qua  Jlunt  do  farrc, 
quas  alii  liha  diemU  So  cnuiula 
also,  known  through  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1, 
25,  denotes,  perhaps,  pastry-work 
generally,  dulcia.  Com  p.  Ruperti, 
Jm  en.  ix.  5.  The  explanation  of  tlin 
scholiast  in  botli  pa^^  i'^os  is  simply 
placenta:.  Many  persons  took  a  pro- 
vitdiiio  in  the  bath.  Martial,  xii.  19: 
In  thermia  suinitlaotucaa,  ova,  laccrtum. 

We  may  conclude  from  Seneca,  Epist. 
61 1  Quemadimdum  inter  tortores  ha- 
hitare  mlim,  nic  ttec  inter  popi'nas 
quidemy  and  Mart.  v.  70,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-hon«5es  around 
the  baths.    The  servants  iroia  these 


popinm  used  to  offer  their  eatables 
for  salo  in  the  halU  of  the  bath. 

There  were  certainly  among  the  te- 
bcrna  lying  around  the  bath  at  Pom* 
peii,  such  eating-houses. 

1*  Perfectly  elear  water  was  a  main 
desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it  seems 
that  they  even  cleared  it  by  artificial 
means  when  it  came  muddy  throngb. 
the  pipes.  Seneca  says,  Epist.  86,  of 
more  ancient  times  compared  with 
his  own:  Nee  referro  eredebant^  in 
qttam  pnlncida  garden  drpnnerent ; 
and  of  Scipio:  Non  saccata  aqua  la- 
vabatta.,  srd  smpe  turbida  ft,  cnm 
plneret  vthemeniim^  pune  iutnienta. 
For  this  reason  Martial  commends 
the  purity  of  the  aqua  Martia  in  tho 
balneum  Etrutdf  v\.  42,  19 : — 

Qua  tarn  Candida,  tarn  serena  luoet, 
Ut  nullos  ibl  susploeris  undas, 
£t  credas  Tacuom  nitcro  Lygdon. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  seqq.  On  tho 
contrary,  the  warm  springs  of  Baia) 
were  of  u  muddy  white.  Martial, 

vi.  43  ;  — 

Dum  tibi  felices  InduIgeBt,  Caatrico,  Bai«>, 
CSnaque  solphureis  lymplia  natatur 
aquii. 

n  Suck  wua  the  arrangemeut  of  tho 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  wliich  might  be  olearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls  ^^ 

and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  witli  reliefs,  tlie  hluo 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Gallus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  tdrigileB^  and  linen  cloths  and  joined  in  the  plea* 
snres  of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans* 
parent  waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  iu  the  adjoining  tepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditious geuoriilly  bturtcd,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others. 


baih  described  by  Sidonius,  JSput 
it.  2:  In  hana  tr^o  pimnam  Jhmum 
4b  9Ugmtilio  montU  tlieitum  et  eanal- 
^U8  circumaeiiB  per  exteriora  na- 
taiorio)  latera  eurvatum  sex  Jletula 
proniinentet  leonum  stmulatia  capi" 
tihus  efftindunty  qnir  fcmcre  ingrmsis 
ret-as  dentitnn  cfdfcs,  vicron  omlo- 
rum  furores y  eertas  eervicutn  jubnx 
imaginabuntur. 

The  fliffidarium  In  Pompeii, 
loo,  wee  yellow,  though  notfnrnuhed 
with  paintings. 

1®  In  the  3f>fs.  Vio-Cuin.  iii.  t. 
35,  we  sec  such  a  slave  cfirryiug  au 
oil-flask  and  strigil.  This  gives  u 
perfect  commentajrjr  on  Persius,  v. 
126:— 

T,  imor,  «t  pfarlgllAB  Crtspint  iid  bnlnoii 
dofer< 

The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  but  a  bay  reach- 
ing Uet  inland,  and  separated  from 
fhe  sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though 
often  called  by  the  Boman  writers 
lacue^  is  named  by  the  Greeks,  kUKvoq. 
See  Strabo,  t.  4 :  'O  U  AoKplvog  k6\- 
woc  irXarvvtrat  ftexpt  Baivp,  x^A^*** 


fipy^/icvoc  dirft  rqfc  OaX^rrqc 
^amaii^f  to  |t^K0C9  wXdroff  ik 

oifiaKiTov  TrXaniac*  El^rXowv  S* 
ex-i  trXQiotg  iXa^polg,  h-opftiaaoBtti 

tX(.n'  iKpBovtordrtjv.    Lake  Avcrntig 

was  connoctfid  Trith  it,  ih.  Taig 
li  iLuiQ  nvvfX'I'J        AnrnlvoQ  koXttoq 
Ktii  ti'Tor  rovToi)  .')  'Aopvog  \(pp6vr}' 

XfJi  Mtaiit^uv  yijv  (jltto  ri)c  Trtkayiu^ 
rqlc  fura^if  KvntiQ  Kai  avTOV*  On 
both,  parties  of  pleasure  used  to  be 
made,  as  may  he  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  63,  3 

Dum  modo  I«acrixio,  modo  so  pennittet 
Averno : 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which,  from  its  calmness,  was  also 
called  eioffnum*   Id.  Hi.  20,  20 : — 

An  nstuantas  jsm  profeetus  ad  B«Su 
Ptger  Locrino  nauculatur  in  stagno  T 

Oomp.  Ovid,  Ari.  Am»  i  255,  seqq. 
The  naioigta  in  Cicero  and  Smeca 
allude  to  this,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  called  by  Mart.  yL  43,.  mollis  ZU' 
crinus.  [Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Avernian  lakes  with  the  sea, 
Dio  Cass.  xl?iiL  60;  Suet.  Oet,  16J 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  Tt  was  the  pret- 
tiest there^  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise*^. 

The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  everything,  in 
short,  invited  to  jo}'  and  pleasure.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
slciiF,  11  j)iirple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves, 
and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering  all  the 
enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the  forum 
eupedinarium  of  BaisB  oouhl  supply. 

Lyooris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  kcHoa^ 
whilst  G alius  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  akilfiilly 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  ieir 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  ^iittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  lier  well- 
founded  armsi    Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


21  The  skiffs  derlc*  d  vrith  v:i'  ious 
ornaraents  are  likewise  iiituLioned 
by  Seneca,  £p.  61 :  JTahitatunim  iu 
putm  unquam  fuisae  in  Utica  Ca- 
ionem^  ut  preeternavigantet  adtUteras 
dinumeram  «t  adtpieeret  tot  genera 
cymbarmn  varHs  eohrihui  pida  H 
JbUianUm  Ut  Um  rosariit;  ui  audirH 
MnifUiwn  noeita^  eonmcmf  The 
puiple  Bails  are,  it  is  tni6^  not  men- 
tioned,  yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
is  easily  conceivable  at  Bahn.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writr-s  {\\\. 
1,  o)  of  Alexander's  foot  and  of 
Autuuy:    Stupmrtmt   litora  Jlatu 


versicohria  imjilente.  Vein  purpu- 
reo  ad  Actium  cum  M.  Antonio  Cieo- 
patrci  riui't  eodemque  effugit.  And 
Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  still 
larger  size,  Ziburnicas,  veriieohri^ 
vetis,  Seneea'a  words,  JhiitaftUm  Mq 
Imu  rowm,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  bnt  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  and  the  adorn* 
ing  of  the  vessels.  The  tvrords  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  board  of  Tessels,  hsTe  beea  al- 
ready  quoted 
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first  in  c  onipliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  Tessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  oooupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  bours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uucommou  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  nohle  Falernian 
wine.  They  then  returned  to  Baiae,  where,  after  another 
Lath,  (  tuIIus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  lU  stillness  was,  however,  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabertiWf  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover",  singing,  unheard,  at  the  closed  .doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


2-  It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
Etipcrstitions  of  the  ancicnU  to  p:o 
with  the  rii^ht  foot  foiTiiinst  into  any 
place.  Petron.  30.  Jlia  ycpieti  m- 
luptutibm  quma  conarcmur  in  tricli- 
nium in  (rare,  exdamavit  unus  ex 
ptwrifi,  qui  super  hoc  officium  erat 
pofitui :  Dexlro  pedt*  The  precept 
of  Yitraviofl,  iii.  S,  is  wortli  attention: 
OriUtua  in  frmU  tomtiiuenH  Munt^ 
ut  semper  Mint  inytarM  .*  namque,  eum 
dextro  pede  primm  grudm  aecmdi' 
iuTf  Hem  4»  mmmo  temph  primm 


erit  ponendut,  Javenal  also,  z.  fi, 
alludes  to  this, 

.  .  .  qu^d  iam  podc  dextro  concipts,  ttt 
CiMintus  non  pceniteat  Votiquo  poracti. 

Other  instances  hare  been  cited  by 
Broakh.  on  i^rop,  iii.  1,  6. 

»  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  eamunUm^  mefwnm 
'  vteia,  in  Seneea,  SI,  refer  only  to 
snch  serenades ;  bat  at  aU  events  the 
CQstom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 
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THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  BaiaB  with  Lycoris  and 
some  friends,  wlio  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.  He  then  returned  to  his  yilla,  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  tlic  villa,  some  in  arranging*  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  iair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovcl}^  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica^  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at  ^ :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


»  The  beautiful  torso  found  at  the 
baths  of  Caraoalla,  and  known  as  the 

Farncsc  Florn,  served  as  the  model 
for  tins  description.  Mna.  J^orh.  ii.  I 
tab.  26.  The  iiiasU'r-works  of  Gre- 
cian art  were  often  mutilated  beforp 
they  came  to  liome,  where  skilful 
artists  were  fortunuttjly  found  to  re- 
store them.  So  says^  Pliuy  xxxvi.  o. 
4»  Timothei  manu  '  JHana  Bomm 
est  in  Talaiio,  ApcUinit  deh^ro,  mi 
signo  caput  r^fosuit  Avlanius  ^ran- 
4tr,  Piotures  too  were  restored,  but 


sometimes  spoiled  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  *lu>  persons  employed,  as  the 
Tragadm  et  puer  of  Aristides  (Plin. 
i  wxv.  10,  36);  and  it  •was  fortunate 
when  the  exquisiteness  of  the  work 
deterred  artists  from  attempting  to 
rtiiiler  it  complete,  as  was  the  rase 
with  the  Venus  of  Apelles :  ckJh,^ 
inf&riorem  partem  eorruptam  qui  refi^ 
eerei,  mn  potuit  reperiri.  We  inusi 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
an  ideal  statue ;  alihoogh  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  loyely  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  cipot 
had  a  partioular  significancy.    Gkillus  had  purchased  a 

splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  .state,  and  Lad 
supplied  the  wanting  iieud  by  that  of  his  beaiitii'ul  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whateyer 
might  haye  heen  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  propor- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giying  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slaye  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Poniponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  lor  he 
had  trayelled  in  a  light  eiaium  \  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


tiU  Bomewhat  later  that  the  aeandal- 
0118  abnseB  at  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent ;  when,  for  in- 
stance, Caligula  desij^cd  placing  a 
head  of  himself  upon  the  OljTnpic 
Zeus  hy  Phidias,  Supt.  CaL  122,  57; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Applies,  and  tliat  of  Aup;nBtus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  I'lin.  xxxv.  10, 
36;  and  when  Commodus  set  the 
head  of  bimself  upon  a  eolossus  110 
feet  high,  (not  that  of  Rhodes,  which 
baa  never  been  set  up  ag^n,  but  that 
which  Nero  eaused  ^nodorua  to  erect 
as  a  portrait  of  liimself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  the  sun,)  Plin. 
xxxiv.  7,  18;  Spart.  mulr.  10 ;  Lara- 
prid.  Conrmod.  17;  Herodian,  i.  15. 
It  does  not  matter  hrrc  whothpr  the 
Farnesc  statue  rpallv  roprr-i'iits  a 
Flora,  on  which  pumt  opiiiioiis  diifur, 
as  there  b  no  reason  why  this  god- 

II 


desB  might  not  at  least  have  been 
represented  In  such  a  manner. 

'  Augustus  had,  it  is  true,  estab- 

rtshid  a  kind  of  post  communication 
bptweon  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  tlie  bnsiuess  of  tho  t>trtt--}. 
Suet.  Aug.  49.  Ht  qtm  cffi  rius  ac 
sub  manum  nmvoitiari  co'inosrique 
posself  quid  in  pi-ovincia  'jiciquc  gere" 
returfjuvenes priino  motiias  itUervallis 
per  miiitarta  pias,  dehinc  whieula  de^ 
poauit,  (hmmodiut  id  vinm  «st  ut_ 
pii  a  heo  etdan  perfsnmt  Htera$  in* 
&rroifar%  quoquSf  w  tguidrea  exigtrent^ 
posmit.  The  state  post  afterwards  lo. 
ceived  a  great  improvementL — ^There 
were  also  couriers.  It  is  Tery  natural 
that  private  persons  in  urgent  cases 
should  have  despatched  tabellarii  in 
vehicles  which  wrrp  pasily  obtained 
in  the  towns  along  tiio  great  roads. 
See  tho  Excursus  on  the  Lcctica  and  ^  ' 
Carriages.  ,  r  ^ 

2  ' 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponius  to  despatch  a  special 
messenger,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant 

communication  that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his 
house  in  iiome. 

The  idbellarius  haying  entered  and  delivered  his  letter^ 
and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  GaLlus  cut  asunder 
the  thread.  The  tablet  contained  only  a  few  words. 
*  Cresar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wiuto  rompouius; 
'  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banishment,  are 
talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Borne,  in  order 
by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impending  blow,  or,  if  too 
late  i'or  that,  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  ineffec- 
tual. Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and  the  rest  oi 
us ; — but  speed/ 

The  tabellarius  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  '  What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master  ?  * 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

'  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, '  and  iut'onii  lam  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  '  Impossible  !  '  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Ghresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
'  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pa^.^j  that  a  tyrant's  had  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  F  No,  no  !  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy 
colours.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Ohresimus  P ' 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *  The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents ;  '  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  false  friends,  also,'  added  he  signiiScantly. 

*  Foolish  suspicion  !  *  replied  Gallus.  *  Are  you  like 
Lyooris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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timely  warning,  while  so  many,  under  far  greater  obliga-> 
tlons  to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
elapse  without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ?  * 

*  That  Pomponius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 

of  it  than  my  vi[>ilant  Leonidas,  wlio  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  ot  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  mo.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ?  * 

*  Enough  !  *  said  Gallus,  angrily.  *  Prepare  for  departure. 
You  must  accompany  mc.  Select  the  lightest  cisinm  T 
have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Nuniidians  in  advance,  to 
order  everywhere  the  necessary  relays  of  horses.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my  journey.' 


Chrcsimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who  had 
himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gullus  was 
to  &11,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had  only 
half  succeeded  ;  for  lieavyas  were  the  complaints  brought 
agaiust  Gallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  expressions 
had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and  parti- 
cipator in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he  had 
formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had  counted 
on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  himself 
to  forbidding  the  accused  to'  visit  his  palace^  or  stay  in  his 
provinces 

So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much;   but  they 


Suet  yiuff.  76.  Ob  ingratum  et 
mdkvolum  animum  domo  ct  pi-ovi?i- 
cit's  suis  interdixit.  Augustus  often 
did  this.  Seneca  {de  Ira^  iii.  23)  re- 
lates of  Timagenes,  who  had  .spoken 
agaiust  him :  Utepe  ilium  Cicsar  mo- 
nuit,  ut  inod^ratiua  lingua  uteres 
tw:  permtrmti  dmo  tua  inter* 


dixit.     Tiberius  Myi,  (Tao.  ^mm. 

iii.  12),  bdi'ro  seponamque  a  domo 
tnea,  et  privitas  inimicitias  non  vi 
pruivipis  ukiscar ;  and  ih.  vi.  29, 
3fore>n  juisse  majoribus,  quotieti6 
duitncrmt  amicitiaSf  interdicera  do- 
mo  euinquejimm  gratia  ponere.  Uq- 
der  Aii^tus  such  a  renounceiaeiit 
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h'>|XMl  that  iu  Li.>  oxasperation  ho  would  be  led  on  to 
iurthor  steps,  whicli  miglit  Imuu  tlie  liasis  of  severer  ac- 
cusations. On  this  account  his  prc^scuce  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  I^oinponius  had  trie<I  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessitv  of  returning  tliither^  before  the  imperial  edict 
was  made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gallus  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.  This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Home,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banislmient. 
with  its  ntfcndant  ills  of  want  and  iiiiserv,  wei'O  not  to 
be  feared,  yet  the  huinilial ion  of  liis  ])osition  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have 
bowed  him  down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  for- 
bidden the  house  of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so 
mainly  contributed,  whose  confidant  iu  ligliter  as  well  as 
more  important  affiiirs  he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought 
of  being  viewed  by  'his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a 
fallen  favourite,  awoke  his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
news  made  a  different  impression  on  Ohresimus,  who  sym- 
pathising heartily  with  his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus 
would  soon  be  convinceil  of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusa- 
tions, and  that  (iallus  tnight,  by  the  intercession  of  true 
friends,  be  rcfttured  to  his  tuniu  r  position. 

By  tlie  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 
Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in- 
formed by  the  J^umidian  courier  of  their  master's  return, 


of  friendship  {retiunciare  amicititnn)  '  Althoujs^li  Gallos  was  forbidden  to 

was  not  followed  by  the  desertion  of  |  reside  in  the  provinces  of  Augustus, 

others.    Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  says :  [  (Suet.  47;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12,)  there 

FotUtt  in  cefntubemio  ^UionU  Asi-  .  was  nothing  to  prevent  bim  from 

nU  «9nsmuU,  ac  iota  miUtU  diUc"  remaining  in  Rome  and  Italy.  C]aa* 

ttu  est :  nullum  illi  liinen  prceclusa  |  dius  was  the  first  to  issue  the  de49r66: 

Ctesaris  domus  ahs^tuVit. — Xcmo  ami-  i  ut  hi,  quibua  a  magistratibu*  pro- 

eitiam  ejus  extimuil  ;  nemo  quasi  ful-  iinr)(P  intcrdicnntur,  urbe  qitoqnt 

guritum  refugit.    In  Seneca's  time  ei  Itaiia  submoverentur.  Suet.  Claud. 

it  waa  tharefora  drnrly  othenn8e.>-  23. 
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were  waiting  for  him.  G alius  did  not  receive  tlic  impciiul 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  Tilla,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  seme 
even  pressed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
deckratiou  of  Aiio;u^>tu8.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaminc:  into  the  sle('i)in<^-apartraent,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  cahnly  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chreaimus  cautiously 
opened  the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  *  You  look  iH, 
Chresimus/  said  Gallus.  *  IJoubtless  your  anxiety  for  me 
has  prevented  you  from  sleeping;  but  be  calm.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open 
to  me  or  not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ; 
and  if  any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured, 
Ineet  him  with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

'  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,*  replied  Chresinius, 
'  if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from 
the  splendour  of  imp*  rial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove 
the  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  moder- 
ation be  interpreted  into  defiance?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  ! '  con- 
tinued he,  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced, '  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
ting your  rank*.  Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 
and  oldest  toga  you  can  find,  and  publicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  hlled  you.' 


*  In  the  same  manner  as  in  times 
of  distress  and  mourning,  whether  for 


public  or  domestic  calamities,  tho 
sufferers  testified  their  affliction  bj 
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'  How ! '  retorted  Gallus,  '  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal^  and  beg  for  mercy  ! ' 
'  Tt  would  only  be  for  a  short  time/  said  the  servant. 

*  -Vpply  to  those  wLo  luive  most  influence  with  Auo-ustiis. 
Let  Yirgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  eitecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  youi'  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  iiiti  igues  ! ' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
tliese  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubic idarius  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  s})eak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  *  Oh  I  listen  not  to  him,  I  conj  ure  you,'  were 
his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the  visitor : 

*  follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you.  Would  that 
Lycoris  were  here  !  She  appears  to  know  some  secret  re- 
lating to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportunity  at  the 
villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.'  Pomponius  entered.  At  a 
sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly  retired ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  curse  that  was  hanging 
on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  *  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  iuniea  of 


sedulous  negleet  of  their  personal  ap* 
pearance;  so  they,  orer  whom  the 
danger  of  a  heaTj  accusation  was  im- 
pending^, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
all  insignia  and  ornaments,  tordidatu 


Lit.  yL  20.  The  instance  of  Cicero 

is  known,  Plut.  30;  ILii^vvivuv  ovv 
Kui  StwKo^irog  iaB^ra  /zer»}XXa$«  rat 

dniiov.  Gomp.  dl ;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxviii  16. 
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the  biighteBt  piu^le.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Tour  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
meaning myseU.    bend  Eros  to  me.' 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica^  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  liis  niu.Nter  the  upper //Y«i(:v/,  i  lining  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it  ^  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  perniit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toffUy  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  vohiiniuous  f^-aruient  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front ;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast  so  that 
the  well-rounded  $inu8  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the 
person  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.   Eros  was 


*  Sec  the  Excursus  on  The  Drey 
of  the  Men,  for  a  d(  scription  of  the 
elavis  latiis  and  antjttstns.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  G alius  possessed 
the  Jui  Utii  clavi,  biuce  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  Augustus  had  made  him  prsfect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  wrdo  HiuUonit§,  To  these  alone 
did  theytM  lot*  davi  belong ;  see  Bio 
Cass.  lis.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligfula : 
Kat  TiOiV  avrdv  {rdv  lirireuv)  cat 
rg  ic&^ri  ry  ^ovXtpriKy,  cat  irpiv 
cpKai  Ttva  opx>}^i     if  *S  ytpov* 


r^c  ftuvXriQ  tXiriSi  iduiKE,  Trourtpov 
yap  fjioifoig,  ojQ  lotKS  ttio^,  ro7(;  iic 
Tov  (ioi<\ivriKov  (pvXou  yiyti'rjfJtuoiQ 
TovTo  noitip  i^s'/*^;  see  also  the  in- 
scription found  in  Asia.  0?id  had 
already  before  this  receiTed  the  right ; 
Trite,  ir.  10,  2S,  mduHurqu$  kme* 
roa  euM  UUo  purpura  elavo  ;  he  again 
howe?er  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  t^.  y.  3d :  elati 
mensura  eoacta  est,  Ifttjus  erat  not* 
trit  viribut  iUud  <mut» 
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occupied  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold  into 
its  approved  position,  but  tbis  being  accomplisbed,  be 

reached  I'or  liis  lord  tlio  jiulislied  liaiid-mirror,  whose  thick 
silver  plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness. 
Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be 
installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  ibe  rings  he  had  taken  off  OTemight', 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me/  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  '  I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum. 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return  ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  luilow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  foUy,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here/  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet*,  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  'let  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


•  Altilioiigli  they  kept  the  signet- 
nng  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  its  being 
made  nnfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  which  were  merely 
ornamental.  Henee  Mart.  zi.  59, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Oharisianus,  nee  noete  ponii  annu- 
lot, 

'  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
and  places  of  lluinc,  tabcriice  were 
erected,  against  the  houses  and  public 
buildings ;  ako  against  the  Forom. 
Jnv.  yn.  132. 

Forquti  forum  Juvcnes  lougo  prciuit  asaere 
MedoSy 

Emturus  imeroo^  azgentam,  morrhina, 

villas. 

After  Agrippa  had  completed  the 
Septa  Julia,  the  most  splendid  maga* 


sines  were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  ol  them,  ix.  60, 

Hie  uU  Roma  soas  avtrea  irexat  op€0, 

i  iuiii  this  epigram  uliiioat  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

*  The  area,  or  armarium  ^  wherein 
money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eellm  and  other  repositories, 
not  only  locked,  but  also^  from  this 
not  being  considered  sufficient  se- 
curity,  had  a  seal  placed  upon  it. 
Fiaat.  Mpid,  ii.  a,  3. 

Qxiin  ex  oeduao  atque  obslgiiatQ  aimarlo 
Doootio  argcntTim  tmtttm,  qiuatQin 
mihi  lubot. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
signet  attached  to  tlu;  kcy-nn>!:,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  still  extant. 
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whether  Alphins  '  will  giro  credit  to  the  fallen  fiivourite/ 

Chresimus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

G  alius  iiad  good  reasons  for  selecting  tho  tabemcR  of 
the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tated bjr  Pomponiiis,  who  had  insinuated  much  ahout  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
giiisliod  circles,  he  fancied  he  conld  not  better  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  otder,  at  the  yery  focus  of  lifb  and  bustle^ 
and  that,  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase  ^ 
on  laments  and  trinkets  for  a  liber  Una,  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
TiOticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium^  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Gallus  strode  proudly  through 

the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tdberwB  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles    devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


•  Alphius  was  tho  name  of  the  fce- 
nerator,  known  from  Hot.  £pod.  ii., 
who  need  not»  howerer,  as  k  here  in- 
tended,  have  heen  an  argmigrim. 


The  sorrowful  feelings  which 
aroee  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
ing these  displays  of  finery,  is  beaa- 
tifnlly  described  by  Martial,  x.  80 
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see  everything,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen  ;  w  hilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defect,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  al'ter  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anytlimg  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  faberine 
of  the  slave-merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary yisitors. 

Passing  these  tahemo!,  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensire  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 

with  ivory  ;  cliuner  eouches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  Irapezophorm  of  tlir  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  gritiins,  seats  of  cedar- wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.    A  hexaelinm  ^'  of  tortoise- 


Florat  Eros,  qmotSw  iinnilnw  pocula 

myrrbta 

Inspicit,  aut  pueros,  nobtUmve  dtrcun, 
Et  gemitus  imo  ducit  dcipcctoro,  quod  non 
Tota  miaer  oo^mat  Septa  feratque  do- 
mum. 

Quam  multi  fociimtk  ^ftfA  EnM*  Md  lu- 
mino  sicco  1 
Don  major  lacrymoa  ridat^  «t  i&tus 
habsl. 

u  por  the  meamng  of  the  w<vd 

hixacUnon,  consult  the  Excursus  on 
The  Triclinia.  Here  again  the  words 
of  Martial's  oftcu-quotcd  epigram 
(ix,  60)  are  the  ground-work  of  the 
doBcription  s 


Gttestudincum  meusia  quatcr  hexacUmm 
Ingemuit  dtro  nou  satia  esse  suol 

From  this  epigram  we  become  «e* 

quaiuted  with  the  ohjccts  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  taberrta.  ^famnrra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thing, 
and  finding  something  to  blame  in 
everythiiij:,  evea  in  the  statues  of 
PolyctetiMi  then  aelects  toi  ICyrrhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pre- 
Hum  fecit, — wliicli  custom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Homo  as 
amongst  onrseWea, — and  at  laat  trap 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  ««, 
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sTiell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  Raid,  with  a  sich, 
*  That  it  was,  ahis  !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it/  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  hi  at  last  departed  without  buying  anything. 
GaUuB>  in  bis  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Gorin* 
ihian  brass,  statues  by  Polydetus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  fnurrha ;  ingenious  manufac- 
tures in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon 
and  Alexandria ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones ;  rings  set  with  magnifioent  cameos, 
engraved  emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious 
wares,  were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  dif^oult 
to  choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great  value, 
a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  ekctrum,  a  pair  of 
pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets.  He 

then  despatched  Chresiraus  to  the  Vicus  Ttiscus  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  '  Send  the  slave  with  my 
bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus  'V  ^^^^  1 
'  also  my  sandals,  and  a  synthesis  ;  I  am  now  goincr  to  call 
upon  a  friend.*  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his  domestic, 
Avho  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the  ornaments, 
while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chases.   The  others  followed  their  lord. 


»  Fortunatii^  the  owner  of  a  babteum  mtriiwumf  mentioiied  by  Martial, 
ii.  14, 11. 


SCENE  THE  NINTfl. 


THE  BANQUET.* 

rpHE  hour  of  the  ccena  had  arrived,  and  by  the  activity 
J-  of  hia  very  numerous  slaves  everything  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulas  for  a  giand  reoeption  of  gaeets. 


1  Of  all  the  matters,  which,  in 

pursTiance  of  the-  plan  of  t]\h  worlc, 
should  be  touched  upon,  none  uj)i)car 
of  so  critical  a  nature  as  the  dtaci  ip- 
tioil  of  a  Boman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
aboTe  all  others,  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted,  considering  the  importance — 
not  merrly  in  the  latest  times — that 
was  attached  to  everything  connected 
widi  iL  Hie  analydB  of  the  habits 
of  tho  Bornans,  io  entirdy  different 
from  our  own  in  thia  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objecte,  -which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
most  popular  anthorSf  in  short,  the 
antiquarian  reeeareh  itself,  is  attended 
^th  much  interest ;  but,  as  the  dra- 
matic poet  can  intrnducc  on  the  stagi' 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  them  must  always  be 
tirepnmc,  and  the  move  so,  when  the  , 
only  object  i*?  to  pourtray  the  exterior  | 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  tbe 
genuine  convircre,  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  whieli  pet  vrulcd  the 
conversation  and  jests  of  the  bauquer, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
materia!  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  feasible  in  13ie  Latin  tongue, 
but  in  a  modern  language  the  truest 
copy  of  antique  scenes,  especially  of 


common  life,  must  fdways  have  some- 
thing modern  about  it,  which  will 
reniler  it  di&agrceablc  to  tbe  taste  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is,  besides,  snob  an  nbnnd- 
ance  of  apparatus,  atkendanco^  dishes, 
means  of  amusement,  out  of  which 
only  a  selection  can  be  made  in 
tbe  description  of  a  single  meal,  and 
great  caution  is  necessary  act  to 
under  or  over-do  anything,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  -  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any- 
thing, to  U8  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
take  as  our  basis,  in  such  matters, 

some  antique  description,  even  though 
it  contain  many  port  ntricities  and  ab- 
siurdities,  instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounts,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petronitts  of  the  ea»»  ZVinmlekitmit 
is  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur- 
jiose,  since  the  banquet  of  Nasidicnus 
was  ridii;'uled  by  TTo!-ice,  because 
everything  there  waa  uniiuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronins  deseribes  an  nn- 
usual  mna  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  folly 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, we  unquestionably  ieam 
best  from  him  what  tbe  genend  habits 
were,  and  much  that  appears  absurd 
and  ostentatious  in  TrimalcAio,  is 
shown,  by  passages  in  other  authoxs. 


Scene  IX. J 


THE  BANQUET. 


The  fires  blazed  bi  iglitly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 
skill.  Whenever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
buml-offenng,  difliised  itself  aronnd,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ^  The  pi.slor  and  strnctor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  iirst  course  was 
ready  for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
tipae  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
woo4f  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Tj]>uii  tlie  seats, 
cushions  ^  covered  with  silken  stulii  were  laid  to  separate 
tbe  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  8ide•tables^  on  which  valuable  drinking- vessels 


to  bare  been  notbiiig  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  bera  lettined  ibat 
may  be  thought  pure  inrention  of 
Petronius,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therpfore  that 
they  might  have  happeiRd  in  the 
house  of  Lcntulus.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  litre  ii.to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  dislies, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Hartia],  JuTenal,  and  Macro- 
bins,  but  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicins,  must  then  be  described. 

s  The  cook  whom  BalUo  bad  hired, 
speaks  thus  boasttngly  of  bis  art. 
Plaut.  J^teud,  iii.  %  fil : 

Cbi  otnnes  {Mtfaa  ferrent,  omnas  aperio ; 

Is  odor  dcmissis  pcdibus  in  cct'lum  voL-it ; 
Euni  oilorcm  ccBimt  Jupiter  quotidie. 

s  Tbe  silken  cnsbions^  pulvm,  on 


which  they  supported  tbemselTes 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 
introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Gallus,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  iii.  82,  7  : 

Jacet  occupAto  galbanatuB  in  Iccto 
Cubitisque  trudtt  hinc  et  inde  convivas 
ESultus  ostro  Mrici  pidvlDiii 

^  The  ohaei  am!  DeJpJiici  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Excursus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mcntionod,  that  besides  tho 
necespjiry  utensils,  many  tljinL';s  were 
displayed  on  thera  merely  fur  show, 
tho  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere.  Petr.  21 ;  In  proximam 
ceUam  dueii  tunm,  in  qua  ire$  keti 
strati  4rant  H  reliqum  kwtitittrtm 
apparatm  ^lendidinim  txpotUtu, 
lb.  22 :  (kcOU  $tiam  mMM  mn  ar» 
gento^  Comp.  Ik,  73. 
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were  displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  tri- 
cliniuniy  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests 
Lentulus  had  inyited  only  six  Aiends^  but  Pomponius — 
anxious  lihatthenumber  of  the  Muses'  should  occupy  the  tri- 
clinium, and  no  place  he  left  empty — brought  with  him  two 
friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Perusia  *. 
'  It  is  long,  methinks/  said  Gbllus  to  his  oourteous  host,  on 
entering,  *  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  mean  time  ornamented  it !    You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vintage; 
and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  firuit  and  pro- 
vision pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the  elegant 
twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet. 

*  Yes,  really,*  interposed  Pomponius,  *  Lentulus  under- 
stands fax  better  than  Galpumius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium  painted  wiili  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus :  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threat- 
ening lictors  were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner.* 

^  Se,  too,  is  right  in  bis  way,'  said  Gallus ;  ^  but  where 
is  he  P  I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus  ?  * 

*He  was  uiilorlunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  other. 

'  But  we  shaU  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


*  Ywro  on  Gdliiis  xiii.  11,  writes, 
CcmUtarum  nmnmm  ineiper$  ^ 

portere  a  Gratumm  ntmero  et  pro- 
fftedi  ad  Musarum^  proJtcUei  a 
tribtu  et  consistere  in  novem, 

AVe  luam  from  Horace  and  Plu- 
tarch the  custom  by  which  invited 
guests  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons, called  umbra,  with  them.  Heind. 
on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  S,  22.  This^  how- 
ever, generally  took  place  only  when 
the  host  hid  left  it  to  hiB  guests*  op- 
tion to  do  BOf  as  when  Hor.  JEp,  i  5, 


30,  writes  to  Torqnatns :  Loem  $ti  H 
pluribut  mnM$;  and,  tu  qaotus  esse 
velis  aeribas.    Salmasins  thought  that 

the  lowest  ])]acns  on  the  le^us  imus 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  to  all  cases  :  the  passage  he 
quotes,  Juv.  v.  17,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alliidcfl  to.  In  Horace  the  two  «w- 
bice  introduced  by  Maecenas  lay  upon 
the  Uctus  m«iiM9f  prohahly  out  of  re- 
gard to  him:  it  geneciUy  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  mulktm 
I  were,  and  hy  whom  introdnoed. 
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Pomponias.    '  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  yon  know,  ayerse 

to  sitting  late,  and  Lentulus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crcjwing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  sliort  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Calpurnius  come  accordinp^  to  his 
proiiiise,  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get 
released  from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The 
tenth  hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we 
not  better  take  our  seats,  Lentnlus  ?  * 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
GaUuB  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  lectus,  sat  Pomponius ;  above  him,  Fannius.  The 
sofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus,  and 
Ciecilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  GalluSj  sat  Lentnlus 
himself;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  alaves  took  oil"  their 
sandals,  and  youtlis,  with  their  loins  girded,  olfered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course. 
Lentulus  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  drde,  as 
if  desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  Mends 
by  the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gmtatormn,  the  inven* 
tion  of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service 
was  worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  ^,  on  either  side  oi'  which  hung 


'  There  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  rcgaid  to 
the  diatribtttton  of  the  places:  in 
most  C&scs  the  host  left  it  to  each 
guest  to  choose  his  own,  but  in  others 
he  assigned  them.  I'lutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special 
ehaptcr,  {8ympos.  i.  2,)  decides,  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  entinly  free  to 


intimate  friends  and  j'onng  people 
to  choose  their  own,  but  not  so  mth 
etnngen  and  penona  deeerring  par* 
titular  atiemtioii. 

®  Pctron.  31 :  C(cierum  in  prO' 
muUidari  aseiiua  erai  Corinthius  cum 
hitaee^  p0ntM$,  pU  habebat  olivas, 
in  tUtM-apm  U  iMm,  in  atUra  n^uit. 
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mhw  pftnniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year  ;  on  the 

back  (^f  the  beusl  sat  a  Sileiius,  troin  wlios(«  skin  the  most 
delicious  (jarum  flowed  upon  the  aumen  benratb,  Xear 
this,  on  two  silver  giidirons  lay  dolicately-(lre>:sed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  pliiiu-,  uiixed  with  the  aeed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lactuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  mwia,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  lu  golden 
goblets  the  mukum,  composed  of  llymettian  honey  and 
Falernian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting-  the  several  dcH- 
cacies,  when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  iu,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  3rield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  wif^  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  *  Friends,'  said  Lentulus^  smiling,  '  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


t  Pttnniiiia  (88),  wkakM  Uiis  ^af- 
iifia  ia  borrowed  laji,  ftuiami&us 

adhuc  mhts  repositorium  allatum  est 
cum  corbe,  in  quo  gallina  erat  ligma 
pattnUbm  tfi  «fhm  uHt,  fmle$  mm 
iolmif  qum  ineubmU  ova.  The  flrat 
rtft&Uorkm        net  rmaw^,  and 


the  ffalHM  mnfC  aA«r  have  been 
placed  iqKm  it,  or  fhere  must  hare 

been  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 
table.  There  were,  however,  also 
repoaitoria  uf  several  tabuiata,  and 
<me  might  eomeqaently  hava  htm 
wt  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare ,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  *  Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
lien  ! '  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  '  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined  ; '  our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When 
no  one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  liall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  re- 
move the  fjusfcitorium     which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ^^  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorm,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos.  *  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
*  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathus.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too  ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


^*  Petron.  34  :  Subito  sigt\um  sym- 
phonia  datur  et  gustatoria  pariier  a 
choro  cantanU  rapiuntur. 

U  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  ferculum,  but 
Petrouius  describes  it  after  the  pro- 
mulsio.  Subind$  intraverunt  duo 
^thiopea  capUlati  own  putillU  utri- 


bus,  quales  soknt  esse,  qui  arcnam 
in  amphitheatro  sparpunt,  vinumque 
dedere  in  mama;  aquam  etiim  nemo 
porrexit.  No  further  mention  ia  made 
of  the  usage  between  the  courses,  but 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they 
washed  frequently  during  the  meal, 
as  they  used  no  forks. 
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clouded/  *  It  was  bright  enough/  said  Galius, '  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 

elm  become  clouded/  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pomponius  cautiously  placi  d  his  finger  on  his. 
mouth.  *  Actually/  continued  he,  *  only  five  years  more^ 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  daring  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Wliy,  Maxuims,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius  ;  and  see,  here  is 
the  fourth  generation  already^  and  yet  the  wine  is  still  in 
existence/ 

*  Quite  right/  replied  Maximus ;  '  my  ancestor  was 

consul  with  Opimius  ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
yet  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amphora,* 

'Content  yourself/  quoth  Gallus;  'there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that/  '  Oh !  ^  quickly  inter- 
posed I  uiuponius,  *  let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  Caecilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphorae,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in 
speculations  about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened^ 
Lentulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum,  and 
the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  pquied  the  wine 
into  the  silver  eolum,  which  was  placed  ready,  and  was 
now  filled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
crater f  and  dipping  a  golden  cj/cUhus  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarcely  finished,  before  a  new  repo- 
sitorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  cosnuj  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeiansy  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  which  lay  a  honey-comb.  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing, 
although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  striidor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on  the 
lectus  summns  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions ;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falernian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven  of 
palm  twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to 
be  a  genuine  TJmbrian.  In  the  mean  time  the  hoys 
handed  the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs 
as  apophoreta. 

*  An  Umbrian,'  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus  sum- 
mus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countryman,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  wore  in 
your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it ;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  moUiiiurphosis,  oae  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal/ 
'  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past,'  replied  one  of 

them.  *  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods  do 
not  trouble  theinselves  muoh  about  mankind.  I  know  only 
one,  who  potently  rules  ail  the  world,  and  oai^  doubtless 
bring  about  many  metamorphoses/ 

*  Do  not  say  so,^  Pompooius  quiokly  added ;  ^  our  friend 
Bassus  will  teacli  you  diroctly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

*  Laugh  as  you  will/  said  Bassus,  *  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  dav,  one  who  was  fornicrlv  a  slave 
to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has  now 
become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you  I  will 
communicate  it  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity, 
and  partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him 
to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

'  "  When  I  was  a  slave,"  related  my  informant, "  I  hap- 
pened, by  tlio  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  iunkeeper^s  wife;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


The  thousalid-fold  superstitions 
that  reigned  ovur  the  minds  of  the 
ineienta,  are  shown  by  the  belief  in 
omene,  fiootheaycis,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  diffused 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Horace, 
£piH,  ii.  2, 208,  in  naming  the  follies 
from  which  a  man  must  heeomo  eman* 
cipated,  asks— 

Sonmia,  ti'i  roics  inu^Mi.-os,  iniracula,  Hngas, 
Kocturaos  leiuures  porUala^ue  Thesaaln 
rides? 

There  nppcar  to  have  been  fewer 
i»buloi4A  Uistories,  such  as  our  fairy 


tales,  because  they  woie  general])  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thus 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  taken  from  Petromus,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  onecdote^ 
which  may  well  compete  with  our  re- 
nowned fairy  tales,  ^fany  such  won- 
drous occurrences  might  be  quoted 
fro^n  Apnh'iiis,  lint  in  PetrDiiius  they 
appear  as  objects  of  superstition,  al- 
though only  atuongst  the  lower  classes, 
but  this  is  not  the  ci|se  with  the 
Milesian  tivlcs, 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure  not 
to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  £fth 
mileetoney  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died, 
lu  mi.sfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  there- 
fore considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the  villa. 
My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but  a 
stranger^  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him  I 
made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  ibr  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  oi£; 
tike  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
eepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
i>uuie  pretence  or  other  ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
cii  cle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood ;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure 
truth.  He  next,''  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  howl, 
and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  approached  ibr  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold  I  they  had  become 
stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued 
slashing  it  about  in  the  air  imtil  I  reached  the  villa.  I 
entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  mj^self.  My  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  tmusual  hour. 
'  Had  you  only  come  sooner,'  said  she^  '  you  might  haye 
assisted  us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  Into  the  Tilla 
and  destroying  several  sheep ;  hut  he  did  not  escape  wdth 
impunity ;  for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  thi'ough  with  a 
spear.'  I  shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  dturing 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards, 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain, 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stain  of  blood ;  but  found  the 
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warrior  lying  in  bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his 
neck.   I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom 

we  call  vempeiles^,  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread 
in  his  company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting 
which  he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  wHl,  such 
things  often  happen/ 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
duKty.  At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  *  Bassus  may  not  be  so  verj'-  wrong,  after 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  formerly 
lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful  story,  in  the 
following  words.  "In  the  house  where  I  served,  a  child, 
a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue — ^had  died.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  striga  were  heard  shrieking  round  the 
liouse.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  tall, 
darino^  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This 
maax  Lvmg  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  left 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although  we  saw 
nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  the 
witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again,  but  when  the 
mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  strigrr  had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place.'' ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


The  name  versipdlis  was  con- 
tidered  as  a  term  of  abtuw,  and  is  so 
used  b]r  Petnm.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
it  tiie  pecnliar  designation  of  such 
persons,  viii.  22.  Htmiim  in  Impoa 
terti  runumgiue  mtitui  tibif  falmm 
me  ewJidenUr  txUHnCare  debemm, 
ml  credere  omnia,  qtioi  fabuloea  tot 
aeoflie  eonyaerimui*    Undo  tamen  i$ta 


vulgo  infixa  ait  fama  in  iuuiuiHf  ut 
fVi  mahdietia  wraipeltea  habeaty  m- 
dieabitur.  There  was,  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  kgend,  that 
each  member  of  a  certain  family  waa 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  yem, 
and  after  that  period  again  resnmcd 
his  natural  shape. 
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tlie  other.  Baesus  alone  bent  nnobeenred  towards  the 
table,  and  inwardly  besougbt  the  strigae  not  to  meet  him 
on  his  way  home**. 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
liave  been  introduced,  had  not    the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  /ercuhm,  whichi  to  the  astonishment  o£  the  com- 
pany, contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
'  Ha  I '  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  cioseiy,  *  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.    Bring  him  hither 
directly.'    The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  hud  forgotten  to  cloanso  the  beast.  *Now, 
really,'  said  the  enraged  C^ciliauus,  Hhat  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  behold.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gnt  a  swine  ?    Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him/    Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
*  You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement/  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'  and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg* 
lected  duty  in  our  presence.*   The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
u  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out^. 


5*  Petron.  64.  Miramur  tios  ct 
paritcr  eredimus,  osculatiqtie  mcnsam 
rogamus  nociui  uas,  ui  suis  se  Uneanly 
dum  redimM  a  cam.  The  table  here 
supplied  the  place  of  tiw  altar,  as  in 
Ovi^  Amor.  i.  4,  27 : 

Tange  nianu.  nunaun,  quo  tangunt 
more  pncutoei 

A  nmilar  supentitiout  usage  was 
thai  of  touching  the  groond  with  the 
hand  at  the  mention  of  the  infiri. 
riant  Most,  il  2,  37. 

1^  Thtj  whole  of  tliis  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 


relates  ii  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 
cooks  ou  the  hoar,  c.  40.  Strictoque 
venatorio  euttro  laitto  apri  vehmmUr 
peremtitt  ^  ^Hf'^  pUtga  turdi  enfobt* 
verunt.  Such  abenrdities  might  be 
taken  as  inventionB  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  who  reUte  the 
same  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9.  Cincius  in  sua- 
stone  hgis  Fannice  ohfeeit  Sfvculo  stio, 
quod  porctim  Trojanum  mcnsis  infe- 
rant,  quern  illi  idea  sic  vocabmit^ 
ijunf-i  uliis  indnsis  animalibua  gravi- 
dunif  ul  Hit  Trojanm  equtts  gravidus 
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'  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laughingy 
'  but  tell  me,  wLy  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  serred  up 
after  the  wild  boar  P  * 

'If  the  remainder  of  my  Mends  be  of  that  opinion,' 
replied  the  host,  '  t\  c  w  ill  grant  hiin  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  uiy  table  with  his  cap  on^^.' 

On  a  giren  signal  the  slayes  removed  the  dish^  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
remoTed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm- twigs  ^'  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saSron". 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apophoreta^^f 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armatU  fuit.  So  also  goew  were 
filled  with  smaller  birds. 

1'  At  Trimalchio's  table,  the  boar 
came  pileaius,  as  a  frecdman,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 

a  conn'ri's  dimissits. 

1*  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besoms,  wliieh  were  made  of  ptdra- 
twijjs     ]\rai  t.  xiv.  82  : 

In  prctio  scopas  te^tatur  paluia  fuisse. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  83 ; 

Lftpidea  -varioa  lutulenia  radere  polma. 

10  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81 : 

Vfltbtti  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  In  scobe 

qnnntns 

Consistit  sumptus  ?  uo^lcctis^  fUgitium 


It  was  cnstomary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  sweet-smelling  saw- 
dust, or  something  similar.  Petron. 
68.  Scobnn  croco  ct  iin'iiw  tinrfnm 
sparserunt  (not  to  be  swept  away 
again)  ety  quod  uimquam  antea  vide^ 
ram,  er  Inpide  speciilari  pulverem 
tritum.  The  absurd  Elagabalus  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lamprid.  31.  Setie  auri  porUeum 
s(ravU  ei  orffenH,  dolms^  quod  mom 
p&sMt  et  electri;  idqm  frequenter 
qua^unque  femt  iter  pedUus  utqm  ad 
equum  vel  carpentum^  ut  fit  hodie  de 
auroM  arena, 

1'  So  Petronius  relates,  Q/ii, 
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Bpeciinen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  fieid-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 

the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-niodelled  Ver. 
tumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  u  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into 
various  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy 
of  the  baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks^,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited 
the  guests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  confectionery  and 
fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Pcrusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gifts  of  Yertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across  the 
table and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a  stream 
of  safiron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them". 
The  merriment  became  general,  when  several  of  the  guests 
attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the  mysterious 
fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

'  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  *  to  sur- 
prise us  in  every  way  ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus,  that 
in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are  at 
dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.*  *  It  is  not  my  faidt,'  replied 
Lentulus ;  '  for  our  friend  Gallus  has  deprecated  all  the 
feats  of  rope- dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended  for 


^  The  sterna  of  the  leaves  of  the 

mastich-pistachio,  lentiscus  {Ptstaeia 
lentiscits;  Lin.),  raade  the  best  tooth- 
picks, dmti-scnlpiay  for  which  quills 
xvnre  also  used.  Mart.  xiv.  22,  Dm' 
tiscdlpium, 

J^iitif^cnm  meUut;  acd  si  tibi  frondea 

ctispis 

Defuerit,  denies  penna  levare  potest. 
Martial  frequently  mentions  them,  as 


iii.  82,  9,  Ti.  74,  Tii.  63. 

21  Plant.  Mil.  in.  i.  167. 

Scd  procellunt  ct  prociunbunt  dimidi- 
ati,  dum  appetant. 

"  Petron.  GO.  Omur'^  fnwi  vh- 
centa  omniftque  poiiui  etuim  minima 
vexfttione  contacta  corpcraut  effun- 
dere  crocum  ut  usque  ad  nos  molestm 
humor  accedcre. 
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yon,  and  yon  see  how  little  he  shares  in  the  oonTersation. 

Besides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  liave  had 
anotlier  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us".  If  no  one  will 
take  more  of  tlie  dof^sert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think,  repair 
thither  at  once.  P»^rhnps  the  -^loud  which  shade>^  the 
countenance  of  our  IViend  may  disappear  under  the  gar- 
land. Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos,  and 
await  us  in  the  other  saloon/  The  youth  did  as  his  lord 
commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpumius  entered, 
pouting  discontentedly  at  the  aeirile  souls  of  the  company 
he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure  their  '  Hail 
to  the  father  of  our  fatherland ! ' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time  in 
the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being  spent 
I)}'  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and  by  others 
in  taking  a  bath. 


^  Pekron.  73 :  Mrietate  discmta  in  aliud  triclinium  tUdued  sumus. 
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lamps  had  been  lonf^  shining  on  the  marble  panels 
-  of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
his  assistants,  was  making  preparations^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tricliniarchy  for  the  nocturnal  condssatioK 
TTpon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  coucbes 
stood  all  elegant  bronze  caudelabriim,  iii  the  form  oi"  a  totem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness 
of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  tofj^ether  with  its  coium, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


*  The  comtssatto  was  a  coyivivinm 
also,  and  the  Greek  av^iTiOOLov  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  uot  be 
oolifoimded  with  the  tmnu*  The  name 
(derived  from  cw/ioc,  Kw^dCctv)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast.  In  livy* 
xl.  7>  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests, 
after  a  easna  at  his  own  house  :  Quin 
eomissatwn  ad  fratrem  imus  1  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  llabiiinas,  who 
after  the  ccena  at  another  house  went 
to  Triinalchio's,  Petron.  65;  comis- 
salor  intravit.  Suet.  Lorn.  21  :  Con- 
vivabatur  ficquenter  ac  large^  sed 
pmn«  raptim;  certs  non  ultra  solig 


occamm,  nec  tit  postea  comissaretur. 
These  comissaiionea  began  late,  and 
were  frequentljr  kept  up  till  far  into 
the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise  and  riot  Martial  allades  to 
this,  when  addressing  his  hook,  x. 
19,  IS, 

Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  luccmas. 
Ilicc  liora  est  tua,  cum  furit  I.y  riii, 
Cuui  rcguiit  rosa,  cum  luudcut  capiiii : 
Tunc  me  vel  xjgldS  Isgaat  Gatones^ 
and  iii.  6S, 

 deposito  post  vina  rosasqxio  pudoro. 

Quid  dicat,  nescit  saucia  TerpsicUoro. 

Tlioy  were  not  in  frood,  odour,  and 

the  name  was  r  niiu  Lted  with  the 

idea  of  all  sorlii  u£  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  diink  of  winter,  to  the  finow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  tricliuium.  Galium  and  Caipurnius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  eryptoporticm  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arrived,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  froui  ike 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

'I  hope,  my  friends,  yon  haye  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  OseciHanus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  '  How  could  w*e  do  otherwise/ 
responded  Pomponius,  *  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose 
the  king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl 
and  eyathus  ?  Quick,  Ijentulus,  let  us  haye  the  dice  di- 
rectly, or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are 
able  to  drink  it.'  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebintluis-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles  ^  and  the 
iyory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  'But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardinn,*  cried  the  host;  *rosos  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark- green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
<  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en* 
circling  his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  '  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  the  gloomy  ornamuut  with  which  nature 


*  The  enstom,  eommon  to  both 
Gieebi  and  Bomaiu,  of  choonng^  a 
q^ponaroh,  ma^»«f«r,  or  reg  eonvivii, 
ariUer  bibetuH,  who  prescribed  the 
laws  of  the  drinking,  is  well  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mi!cing,  but  also  the  number  of 
cyathi  cnch  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leg^  imana^  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  Terr.  v.  11,  Iste  oiim 
prceLor  uveiiM  ac  diiigma^  qui  pc^uli 


Smmi  Ugibvt  nunquam  parttuaet, 
iUU  diUjfmter  legibuty  qm  in  poeuiit 
poneimttur,  ohtemperabat.  He  wat 
generally  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  talt\  and  of  course  the  Yenm 
decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Quern 
Vmm  arbitrum  dicet  bibendi  t 

'  We  find  a  tabula  terebinthina 
mentioned  in  retrou.  oo\  aarpaydXoc 
AifivKtie  dopK^Q  in  LuciaUi  Arnar. 
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decks  her  own  bier.'  '  Not  so/  said  Calpumius,  '  the 
itLore  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  notliing  but  pleasure  and  trifling.' 

'No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  Faustinus,  from 
the  Icctus  siimmus ;  *  for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
tliat  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  you 
of  an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

*  Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy. 
For  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  boy ! 
But  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue, 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow, 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — if  she  know  how*.* 

*  Very  good,'  said  Gallus ;  *  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram : — 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — this  golden  rule  maintain. 
"While  foams  the  cup,  di'ink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside, 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hide/* 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  o-o^w? 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  *  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triens  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.' 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Non  veto,  ne  sedeat  mecum  conriva 
puella: 

Cam  Veneris  puero  vivere  Bacchus  amat. 
Sod  tamen  at  possit  lepida  esse  veuustuque 
to  to, 

Fhilolachis  quondam  quails  ainica  Aiit. 
Pardus  ilia  bibat ;  inultum  Icaciva  Jocetur ; 
Cras  taceat,  muliar  si  qua  taoere  potost. 


*  Te  quoque,  majoret  coi  non  haurlrr 
tricntes 

Kit  rubor,  hac  cautum  vivere  lege  velira. 
Duin  spumont  calicea,  pota,  strepe,  lade,- 
jocare, 

Vlnctaque  sit  nullis  Musa  proterva  modis. 
Sed  pudeat,  posita  noctis  meminisse  corona {• 
Noa  slbl  aiepa  mero  saucia  lingua  cavet. 
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*  Cytheris  for  Iue^'  cried  he,  as  lie  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  '  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  bdoved ! '  said  Faustinus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  'To  the  beaatifnl  one  of  whom  X  am 
thinking ;  take  care»  it  will  he  the  Venus.'  He  threw ; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  luaiiiier  irom  hand  to  hand  till  thev  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  *  Ah  !  *  exelaiuied  Tiontidus,  as  Pompoiiius  scizeti 
the  box,  *  now  T  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  \s  ill  invoke, — Chioue  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Nesera  ? '  *  Neither  of  them/  answered  Pompouius.  *  Ah  ! 
one,  three,  four,  sax ;  here's  the  Venus !  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  dedined  the  dignity,  Pomponins  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  cmier  and  eyathm. 

'Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture/ 
said  Caecilianus ;  *  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  iho  wine  nuat.'  '  N^o,  no/ 
replied  P  nnH  nius  ;  'we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulf^e  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water,  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  lair  proportion",  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


*  Pknins  frequently  mentMns  tliat 
the  penon  aboitt  to  Ibrow  the  dice 
invoked  the  Bene  of  hie  mistrest  or 

some  deity. 

Capt.  i.  1,  5. 
iktuiitor,  taloa  cum  jacit^  acortum  iuTocat. 
A$in.  V.  2,  54. 

Arg.   Jace,  pater,  talos,  ut  porro  nos 
Jaclamufl.   Dan.  Adinodum. 
T«,  Wiilwiium,  mihi  atque  uzori  mortem : 
hoe  Venereum  eek 

(hpn,  ii.  t,  77. 

Cwr.  Fkiovooat  me  in  aleem;  tit  ego 

ludfim,  ponn  pallium, 
ilio  auuni  aimulum  opposuit:  iuvocat 

PlaDudent. 
Ph.  ifeoimo  ant  ores?   ("jtr.  Tac«  pa- 

rumpor :  jocib  Tulturios  quatuor. 
Tatl<i0  aniplo :  invoooelnaunMMmnaM* 

cem  HesculeRia 


From  these  passegcc,  however,  va 
cennot  conclude  thet  thej  called  vpen 
the  gode  ;  but  this  le  dearly  proved 

by  a  spcond  passage  from  the  Asi- 

narta,  iv.  1,  35,  where  it  said,  under 

the  coutlitioiis  uf  a  contract,  ^rhich 

Dbbolue  makes  with  his  tm$m^ 

Cum  jociat.  To  ne  dkat;  nameationtiiietk 
Dcain  invocot  «ibl,  qtuHB  htboldt,  pn^ 

pitiam; 
Deum  miUnm. 

Xcvertbelcss  these  passages  from  co> 
medics  originally  Greek,  giye  no  sure 
proof  that  it  wiui  a  Roman  enstom ; 
but  probably  when  Grtcco  more  biben 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The  proportions  of  the  wise 
and  water  diifered  according  to  the 
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to-night.  Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyatki  for 
each  of  us/ 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 

merriment,  which  gradually  grew  lourler,  for  Pon]|tuiniis 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose. 
^  I  propose/  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation.of  the  conversation,  the  power  of  the  Falemian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.   Let  ua 


frugality  of  the  drinkers. '  The  Greek 
nile, 

9  mint  w6mw,  i|  lyiT,  ^  fnt  Wowapa, 
(whioli  alao  ocean  in  Plant  Stick,  T. 
4|  25),  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
latsr  writers.  Plantue,  as  well  as 
otiiersy  seems  to  haye  understood  it 
of  tlie  number  of  eyaihi  which  were 
drunk,  as  the  context  explains: 

Sd.  Title,  quot  cyathos  bibixnus'  Tot, 

quot  digit!  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 
Sou  Cantio  est  Oneoa:  4  vivn  9lv\  rpia 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  tlicir  explana- 
tions. Plut.  Sytnpof,  iii.  9.  wcvrt 
<— rp««lfv  Zdaroc  Ktpavvvfikviov  rrpbg 
^vo  vlvov.  Tp'ia — irpofffiiyviifitvwv 
Svotv'  Ttaaapa  Si  tiff  (va  rpiwu 
vcaroQ  kTTixiofiii'tDv,  Athen.  x.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary:  ^  yap  Bvo  Trpug 
TTivrt  TTivtiv  (priai  CtiUy  j)  'iva  TTpog 
TptlSi  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  hf  Enstath.  on  Odifsa,  ix. 
209,  although  he  eites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Hesiod, 
Op,  696 : 

TpSff  f  vSarof  irpox^***'*  ^  ^  tw^taw 

itftfv  oti'ov. 

So  also  Ion  in  Atheuseus,  of  liacchus, 
or  wine . 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  rhaapa :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture^  loov  ic^  fre- 
quently commemorated  by  Athenai- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  understood. 
Another  proportion,  *ivri  tsal  ivo,  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  Svo  oivov 
trphc  trkvre  vSaroc ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have :  rd 

oivoVj  where  otlir  i"  read,  rd  p.tv  hK* 
lyx*'-  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, lerov  'to and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  leas  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Bomans.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hor.  Od,  iii  19, 11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter,  tr^ut  out  mvm 
mUeentur  cyathis  pocala  eammodU, 
&c.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  homo 
frugi  drank  the  wine  dilated,  that 
meracim  hibeie  was  considered  not 
praiseworthy,  and  menim  hibci'e^  as 
the  mark  of  a  drnnkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes  ;  and  whilst  one  called 
I'ur  mtraciuSf  another  tiiuuk  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107: 

Interpcnls  aquam  oubinde,  ICufo^ 
Et  si  cogens  a  sodale,  raram 
Diluti  bibis  unciam  FalemL 

This  Dussafife  is  remarkable  for  the 
expru&biou  cot/ere,  used  like  press f  or 
invitef  by  us,  and  for  the  Roman 
name  uneia  for  eyathtu. 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  five  denarU,  and  put  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  tiirown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  sum  staked.'  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  *How  shall  it  be,  Bassus?*  said 
Pomponius,  *a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you*,'  *  Agreed/  replied  the  other*  *  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you/  said  Oallus:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  '  And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,' 
said  Lentulus  to  G alius  ;  '  and  it'  either  of  us  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Oiecilianns, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.   The  bets 

leuiained  still  undecided.  When  Poniponiuo  hud  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  Won  !  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
difl'erent  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly ;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  '  ^]va\1  \\  c  bet  again  ? '  inquired  Len- 
tulue.  '  Of  course,'  replied  (iaiius;  *  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  him  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw; 
again  the  Venus  n]  peared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean 
time  Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  '  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,'  said  he^ 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks^.'    Larger  crystal  glasises  were  placed 


*  It  has  Veen  already  mentioned 

tliat  betting  was  not  iiMCouimon  ; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdicts issued  against  it ;  and  the 
enormous  sums  often  lost  on  one 
game,  render  it  probable  that  there 
was  betting  at  the  same  time. 

^  'lilt  .luel  passage  respecting  the 


drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Gneco  more  hibtrt,  u  Cic. 

Ten-,  i.  26 :  Biscumbitttr :  JU  tertno 
inter  eos  et  invitatio^  ut  Oraeo  more 

bi'berefur  ;  hortatur  h^sprs  :  poscuni 
majoribus  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconius,  Hat  aulem  Qrcecm  moSf  ut 
Grccci dmijif,  nii^rrifTi' t:va9i^o^ivovg, 
cum  imrum  cyathis  libant  salutanie^t 
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before  bim.  'Pour  out  for  me  six  cyathi cried  he.  'This 


prima  deo9,  deinde  amteoi  mm  itomt- 
nantes;  nam  totisM  morum  bibuut, 
guoHu  dM  ti  earM  bum  mmina' 
tim  ifOMtti,  Oicero  also  aaya,  I^ue. 
i.  40 :  Gfneei  mm  in  wnviviis  wlent 
mminare,  cui poetdwn  tradituri  mui, 
which  agrees  with  AthenseuB  x.,  s-Xq- 
povvrcQ  yap  irpokmvov  <iXX»/Xoif  jtte- 
ro  7rpo<Tayopiv<Ttu>c-  The  custom 
was,  that  a  person  pledg^ed  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  challenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  name  of  him  lu  whom  the  cup  was 
gi?en.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  hut  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Atben.  x. :  s-po^ro* 
fffif  ik  rde  ytvofiivai  iv  role  9Vfi- 
itfiaiotQ  AtUBf9a^iopiotg  ovk  iOog 
irotCfv,  ovTt  fiXorifvia^  itd  row  to  v 
vpv(j  dWifXovQ  TTOuXaOai.  StjXoi  dk 
rairra  Kpiriai  iv  rot;  tKfytloitf 
Ksl  ToflT  clo9  Smprp  fuKMrtyMii,  Tt  jMiftti^ 

The  following  mark  the  cus- 
tarn: 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  ns  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  it  naturally 
led  to  immoderate  indulgence ;  for, 
not  satisfied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal- 
lenges, they  mixed  very  little  water, 
and  ezehaugcd  the  smaller  for  larger 
pomtoy  as  we  learn  tnm  Cioero. 
Comp.  Hor.  Sat  ii*  8,  36.  Ctirciilio 
also  says  (Plant  ii.  8,  81),  prppino 
moffnwn  poetdum;  propinaret  and 
more  rarely  ^<s^d0r^  were  the  Ko> 
man  expressions  for  irpoirivttv :  per- 
hajps  also  mvitarep  although  all  the 

K 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plaut.  ^ud,  iL 
3,  32: 

Neptuuus  magiiis  (K)cuUs  hac  nocte  eum  in- 

The  drinking  of  lihe  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be» 
long  to  the  Ormcm  moBf  although  it 
may  have  thence  orijjinated.  This 
hiberc  fiom'^n,  b'feras,  ad  immerum^ 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred 
to  the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it 
was  thought  as  nianv  were  drunk  as 
the  name  hud  letters.  "We  must 
rather  suppose  the  number  of  the 
ctjathi,  determined  by  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  drank  oat  of  one  cnp. 
Still  many  questions  may  be  raiseid 
on  the  passages  of  Martial  from 
which  we  derive  almost  our  only  in- 
formation on  this  subject:  the  plsin- 
est  ol  which  is,  i.  72 : 

Naevia  sex  cyathis,  scptem  Justina  bibatnr, 
Quinqiiu  Lyde  fxuatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Omuis  ab  infuso  nunieretur  arnica  Fulerno, 
Et  qaia  nuUn  v«iiit,  tn  mlhl,  aomtte,  venl. 

The  question  aiiaci,  whether,  if  the 
name  were  changed  in  the  vocative» 
the  number  of  cyathi  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or  on  the  entire  number  of  the  awws 
rectus.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  zi.  36 : 

Quincnnoea  «t  ««c  ejrathos  beewmque  liifNb* 

mu3, 

Cuaiii  ut  fiat,  Julius  et  Proculus; 

with  which  agrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viiL  51,  it  is  said: 

Det  nuinerum  cyatliis  lustantlBUteraRtlAt 

Auctor  eniin  tnnti  nmneris  ills  mihi. 

Si  Tclethusa  vciiit,  proiuissaque  gaudia  pot* 
tat, 

SorvAbor  domina,  Unf^  trlanto  tua. 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  Gallus.  Hail  to  you^^ !  ^  G alius  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cyathus  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  *  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent/ 

said  he.  '  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you/  *  Well 
done/  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  hlled,  *  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
Cy  theris ! '  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Periisiiiiis.  *  I  have  no  love,*  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  *  but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  0®sar  Octavianus  t  hail  to 
him^/  '  Hail  to  him,' responded  the  other  Perusian.  ^Six 
eyathi  to  each,  or  ten?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpurnius! 
does  not  the  name  sound  ploasiuit  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ?*  *  I  have  no  reason  ibr  drinkiiig  to  his  wel- 
fare/ rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
*  Beason  or  no,'  said*  the  Perusian,  '  it  is  to  the  father  of 
our  fathei  liiiul ! '  *  Father  of  our  latherland  ! '  screamed 
Calpurnius,  violently  enraged.  *  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty  T         not  so 


Si  dubia  est,  eeptimco  trahar;  oi  iallit 
wnimtem, 
Ut  Jugulem  evanm,  noman  utrumque 
Utexn. 

There  tiie  Tocative  form  fixes  the 
measure,  as  thn  fn'cns  contained  four 
cfjathi^  and  the  word  scptunx  will 
not  allow  of  the  word  beinof  taken 
in  a  moro  general  sense.  Pt  rhapsi  it 
made  a  dilfi'iLiicc  wlicthcr  tlie.  ptTsoii 
whose  health  was  druuk  were  ab^eut 
or  present.  The  passage  in  Plant. 
SHeh»  T.  4,  2S : 

Tfbi  propinodeoatuafonte^  UbI  tnteinde, 

irhere  they  refer  the  unintelligible 
deeunut  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside  all 
question  about  the  readinL^)  scarcely 
allude  to  this;  for  Sugarinus  eTi' 
dentlj  pled|;es  Stichua. 


"  The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  health  were  bene 
tdy  or  bene  tibi.  Th(>y  drained  the 
goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  whole  company.  Plaut.  Sticks 
V.  4,  27: 

Bene  tos,  bene  nos,  bcno  te,  bene  me, 
bene  nostrum  etlam  Sfcephaniom. 

So  also  FersiuSi  v.  1»  20,  and  else- 
where, 

^  The  abjeot  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  both  at  pnblio  aitd  pri- 
vate banquets  a  libation  should  bo 
made  to  Aujpistns.  Dio.  Cass.  li.  19; 
0?id,  JiW^.iL637: 

Et,  bene  bos,  patriot  bene  te,  pater  Op- 
timo, Cfflsar, 
Diflito  safluso,  sint  rata  verbs^  mersk 
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Tiolent/  8aid  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smile ;  '  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  imdone.    But  yet  I  wager, 

Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drunk  to  our  lord 
before  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him/  '  Scoundrel ! '  cried 
GaUus,  springing  up,  '  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  mc  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
close  bis  doors  on  me  or  no.'  ^  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures/  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
*  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  yoU  would  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Mocsia/  *  Let  liini  dare  to  send  nic  there/  called 
out  Gaiius,  no  longer  master  of  himself.  '  Dare  ! '  said  the 
Perusian,  with  a  smile,  *  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word  I '  '  Or  I  him/  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds ;  '  Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'  *AhI  unheard- of  treason!'  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  *  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime/ 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  althoii^yh  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  (iailus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him^  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such 
unpolished  fellows;  Gallus  not  without  some  anxiety, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 
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ri1HE  day  cotamenced  very  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Galius,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  inisrortuiies,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabemsB  with  a  thousand  different  oomments.  The 
intelligenoe  of  his  return  to  Bome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city  ^ ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


'  AItliOU''h  the  ancients  had  no 

o 

oewspapert  to  dissendnato  quicklj 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  eome  degree  remedied  by  their 
public  style  of  living.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  froni,  than  at^ 
home.  They  visited  the  forum^  the 
piasaas,  and  other  places  of  resort; 
thoy  mot  each  other  at  the  haths,  the 
t(ib''r)ue  ot"  thi'  to/i.s'irc.s,  the  medt'ci, 
and  lihnirti,  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
po^ble  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Gallus  should  have  spread  over  the 
whoU  city  hy  the  following  day. 

[Another  oompensation  for  our  mo- 
dem newspapers  wioe  copies  of  the 
aeta  diurna  publican  or  urbaua,  which 
were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
Eomnn  empire.  Thes('  ncta  or  chro- 
nicles of  PkOmnn  di.iry  did  not  con- 
tain merely  iiiijiortaiit  o\(ntN,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  thv  m/nf/'S  vrnximi, 
as  for  example,  ul\v  law:»,  appoint- 
ments, decrees  of  the  senute^  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c. ;  but  also  many 
other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
the  oircle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an- 


noixncementi  of  festivals,  sacrifices^ 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  CsDsar's  first  con- 
sulate, or  al:  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  ^'  ^  20.  Their  compilation 
was  fho  business  of  a^^wonV  appointed 
for  the  pnrpose  under  the  superin- 
teiiilf  noe  of  the  director  of  the  tabula 
puhlirfT  and  the  ararium,  Aitcr  the 
writing  down  wa«?  finishod,  the  tables 
of  ehronicltii  were  opuuly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  road  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  acta  for 
certain  persons  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  the  most 
distant  provinces.  So  thc?e  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
dep^ree  for  the  modern  newspapers,  as 
ari[ii  ars  from  many  pa^saircs.  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  22,  Diurna  Fopuli  Romani 
per  provinciasj  per  exereitm  cumtius 
hf/nnturf  ut  noscatur^  quid  Thyaaca 
noH  fectHU  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  22, 
23,  28,  etc.  Petronius,  53,  gives  a 
curious  copy  of  the  acta.'] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who^  at  other 
times,  were  acoustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
liis  house.  On  this  day,  however,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
seltisli,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron^  became  indifferent  about  a 
bouse  which  could  no  longer  be  consideied,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Gallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  OYertaken  by  the 
destroying  fiash^  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest^  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturhed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom  feel- 
ings of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considerations, 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  osHarim 
announced  to  them  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply* 
affected  dispenicUor* 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Gallus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  ezpres- 
sions  would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secresy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


*  Although  it  Iiaa  been  said  that 
tlie  fact  of  Attgustos  having  repodi- 
ated  a  man's  IHsiidihip^  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  desertion  ot 

his  friends,  yet  this  -was  not  exactly 
the  positioa  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  ftivour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rf^orous  punisliraent,  and 
hence  mi^'^lit  probiibly  cause  the  alien- 
ation of  friends,  Ovid  bitterly  com- 
plains of  tUusB  who,  in  a  simiiar  Ccse, 


abjured  their  friend  through  fear. 
See  Trist.  i.  8  and  9,  17.  . 

Dum  stetimus,  tnrbio  quentom  satU 
essotj  habebat 
Nota  qtiidem,  sod  uon  ambitioaa  do< 
mus ; 

At  simul  est  impulaa*  omnei  timtteio 

ruinam 

Osutaque  conimuui  torgu  dedere  fugte. 
SflBva  neo  adminr  metaunt  si  fulmini^ 

quorum 

Ignilnis  afiUri  dtoxIbu  qiUBaue  Ti^ut. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpumius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 

had  proposed  to  liim;  highly  excited 'by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  iieat  of  play ;  and  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests;  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal  which  he  was  &r  firom 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  inoincnt 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
his  own  fiftte  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  silence ;  for  Gbdlus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows : — ^His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
talus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  witk 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admitted 
by  the  ostiarius.  Qallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a  visit 
strange ;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largiis  to 
break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who  had  called 
upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uucasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.   In  the  atrium  he 
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was  met  by  Leonidas^  approaching  from  tiie  door.  *  Well, 
no  messenger  yet  ?  *  lie  hastily  inquired  of  him.    '  None/ 

replied  tlie  vicarius,  *  And  no  intellig-encc  in  the  honso?' 
Cliresimiis  again  asked.  *  None  since  liis  departvire/  was 
the  answer.  He  8ho9k  his  head,  and  proceeded  to  the 
atriom,  where  a  lond  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lyeoris.  *  At  last/  cried  Clircsimiis,  as  he  took  the 
letter  Irom  the  tahellarius.  *  My  lady/  said  the  messenger, 

*  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to 
him  directly.'  'Your  admonition  is  not  wanted/  replied 
Chresimus ;  *  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.* 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Galius  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting"  Lyeoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baiao  only  half  broken 
to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his  opinion 
of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  making  Galius  acquainted,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  hersell',  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him, 
and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render  lasting 
the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now  hast-* 
ened  towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was  still 
sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three- toothed  key  into  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which  it 
was  fastened.  Galhis,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang  up 
from  his  couch.  'What  do  you  bring?'  cried  he  to  the 
domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry^  and  entered. 

*  A  letter  from  Lyeoris,'  said  the  old  man,  *  just  brought  by 
a  courier.  lie  urged  me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  and  so 
I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Galius  hastily  seized  the 
tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and  neat  shape 
which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words  only,  but  by 
their  size  evidently  enclosed  a  large  letter.    *  Doubtless,' 
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said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  kniie  which  Chresimns 
had  presented  to  him^  'douhtless  the  poor  girl  hius  been 
terrified  by  some  unfavourable  reports.'  He  read  the  con- 
tents^ and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  heart, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen  her 
loyer,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  which  must  enlig^btea 
him  on  the  danger  thai  threatened  him  from  Pomponius. 
Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her  former  con- 
nexion with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  his  attempt  to  flcceivo  her,  and  his  villanous 
threats.  8he  conjured  Galius  to  take,  with  prudence  and 
resolution,  isuch  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render  harml^ 
the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She  would 
herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the  letter, 
in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion.  ' 
'  Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived/  said  he^ 
'  and  tiumk  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  yon,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  hasten 
to  Ctesar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  tlio  plot  which  they  have  I'oi-med  against 
you.  Haply  the  (iods  may  grant  that  the  storm  wliiiOi 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity  may  yet 
subside.'  j 

*  I  fear  it  is  too  late/  replied  his  master,  '  but  I  will  I 
speak  with  Pomponins.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divii%o  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  bj  mevitable  ruin. 
Despatch  some  slaves  inmiediately  to  his  house,  to  the 
forum,  and  to  the  tabemsB,  where  he  is  generally  to  be 
met  with  at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have 
heard  from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particu*  I 
larly  beg  he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible.'  | 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  Blaves  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom* 
pomuB.    The  porter  at  hiB  lodgings  had  answered  that 

his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  jo\irney; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinse,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last^  Leonidas 
retnmed  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  Ina  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelli- 
gence, communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master. 
*Aji  obscure  report/  said  this  man,  'is  gomg  about  the 
forum^  that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  aoeosed 
Gallus  of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the 
empei  )!• ;  that  two  strangers  had  been  brouijht  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  aud  that  Augustus  had  com.mitted  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Grallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announc^ed  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Leululus,  that  his  artifice  had 
met  with  complete  success*  At  daybreak*  Largus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  portrayed  in  glaring  colotirs 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


*  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  diro^- 
priTOf  not  to  be  diviilg^ed  by  the 
members ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
diat  Mine  part  of  the  debates  was 
often  suffered  to  transptve  previouslj. 

*  The  remark  of  Saei  78,  about 
Aogiuatua,  will  admit  of  exception  in 

a  particular  eas^:  Matutina  vigilia 
offendebatuTy  ac  at  vel  officii y  vel  sacri 
causa  maUirins  evtr/Hnndnm  esset^  ne 
id  contra  commodum  facerety  in  proz- 
imo  ei^'uteunque  donwtieoi-um  ccsna* 


cuh  inauehat.  The  meaninj^  of  ma- 
iu(i)ia  viijilia  is  explained  by  the  pro- 
ceding-  -svoicls :  Si  interruption  sotn- 
num  rccuperarCy  ut  evcnity  non  possety 
leetoribus  aut  fabulatoribm  areessttia, 
rmmuM  pro&tetiaifiiie  i^tra  prt- 
mam  tape  h$eem*  Oilier  emperors 
gave  admission  to  distingmshed  per- 
sona long  before  daybreak.  So  says 
Pliny,  ^H*t,  iii.  6,  of  his  imele, 
Ante  luetm  ikti  nd  VetpaHmum  Im» 
pcratorem;  mm  Uh  fuopit  n$fHHm 
uttkOur* 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate*,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  shouki  not  at  least  be  condemned  imheard  ;  but 
they  availed  notliing  nj^-ninst  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  pevprity;  and  that  they  them- 
selves  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  Cjesar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  to  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Fantus  JEuxmus,  and  his  property  con* 
iiscated  to  the  emperor*.  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 

At  the  sevcntli  hour  Calpiuiiius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  coutiiination  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  I'rom  all  quarters.  Galiiis 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  tLe  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure, 
fie  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathyi  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordoml 
Ohresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  leflb  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
a  while,  and  then  retired  iuii  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


*  Suet.  Atiff.  66,  says  only :  Oallo 
qmqm  et  acmsatorium  dentin eiationi' 
bus  et  aertatua  conauUit  ad  necem  com- 
pulto.  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  23,  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  Kal  4  y^Ofaia  itireura  HXSival 
rt  avTov  Iv  ToiQ  SucaiimipiMff  tai 
^vyiTv  rfJc  oi"fiag  arfpijOivra,  K(u 
TavTTjv  Tf  7(1)  AvyovfTT<<i  loOrji'ai, 
Kai  iavTovQ  ^uvQvrfiaai  tt^q^iaaro. 

It  is  nowliere  said  that  Aagnstui  was 
the  direefc  caiwo  of  bis  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  horn  bk  emnplainli 
after  it  took  place,  yn  may  islher 
coacludc  the  contrary. 

*  Dio.  Can.  supra:  Kai  h  pJkv 
irtpioXyila'ac  M  rovrotc  iavrbp  wpo* 

KaTtxpi]aaTO.  Amm.  Marc.  xrii.  4: 
stricto  inmbuit  ferro,    Ovid,  Amr. 

iii.  G,  G3  : 

Sanguinis  atqoe  anitnte  prodige,  Galle,  tuK. 
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Gallus   fastened  the '  door,  and   for  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.    He  then  wrote  a  few 
-Nvords  to  Augustus,  begging  liim  to  give  their  freedom  to 
tho  faithful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
uiice  upon  him.    Words  of  farev»ell  to  Lycoris  filled,  the 
other  tablets.    After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  tlie 
sword,  to  the  victories  achieved  by  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness,  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he 
fell  upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple 
coverlet  with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  f)f 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 


SCE>'E  THE  TWELFTn, 


THE  GBAVE. 


rpHE  intellieenee  ol  the  melancliuly  end  of  Gallus  s<  ou 
reached  Augustus,  and  made  tiie  stronger  iiuprescsioii 
on  kira,  lr<>m  several  intluential  voices  haying  been  already 
raUed  in  diBapproTal  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  hifl 
aocnaers.    Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  aach  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recall  or  mitigation  of  his 
aentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxietf 
for  Mb  own  safety,  the  conaeioiuneae  of  great  injnstiGe 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.   A  tme  versicm  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentnlus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  de<^rues  established  that  Gallus  w  ii;^  much 
less  guilty  than  liad  been  supjxj.^td,  ami  that  lie  bad  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intriiruo,  which  the  hobtilely-di-pij.<e([  >enute 
had  embraced  as  a  wt  lruiue  ojtportuiiity  for  his  destruction'. 
Augustus  then  loudly  lameuted  the  fate,  which  robbed  hifli 
«lone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
hvs  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will'.  Ho 


'  The  base  conduct  of  tbo  senate 
in  ih(!  condemnation  of  G  lilns,  is 
well  described  by  Dio.  Ca>s.  liii.  24. 
Tb  8^  tSv  woSXQv  «'/3ci}Xoy  sai  lit 
Toirov  ^iifXIrx^f*  ixftvov  ri, 
WWc  iMlkaKtvoy,  ovru  T&rt  Bu- 
QrjKav,  utTTf  Kal  avToxnpi<if  cltto- 
6avtTp  dvayKaaai,  Kai  Trpof  tov  Arip- 
yov  airlcXfivav,  ijiticSinip  avKtiv 
^pxcra'  fuXXoyrlf  nov  leai  rard  rov- 

*  See  Suet  Aug.  66.  Bed  Galh 

nibu*  et  aemtus  con»ulti»  ad  necem 
•xtm^MtUOt  iattdavU  quidm  jpktatem 


tantopere  pro  se  indinnantium  :  <vf- 
terum  et  iiUict  imat  tt  ti  vicem  «tw« 
conquestm  est,  quod  sibi  soli  no* 
lietret  amieU,  qttantwn  pellet^  trttid. 
Wbetha  the  complaint  of  Augtisto 
was  sincere,  whether  his  ^rit  f  was 
real  or  pretended,  whethtr  be  coiisi- 
iieied  the  lute  of  Gallus  too  bard,  of 
whether,  after  all  anxiety  oa  his  vn 
accoimt  was  at  an  end,  he  played  tbo 
part  of  a  magitailiilioai  man,  cannot 
be  decided  from  the  accounts  <:ivia 
us.  Wt!  must  look  for  the  truth  iu 
Dio.  Cassias,  according  to  whom  Lai- 
gus  continaed  to  rise  in  the  emperai'a 
farour,  and  so  come  to  a  dedaion  ii 
to  the  teal  fee^gs  ol  Aitgustoa, 
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fiiTnlv  denoimoed  the  decree  which  made  hira  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 
full  effect.  The  senate,  wnth  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeraP. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Rome  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallus  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its 
full  measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany*.  On  his 
appearance  next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted  stepped  forward,  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
called  his  companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  a  tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to 
he  secure  against  any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring 
against  him.  Another,  as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand 
hefore  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to 
do  the  same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  anv  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


'  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  hew 
far  truth  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
opportunity  of  describin;^  a  funeral. 
But  if,  accordinfj  to  Suetonius,  a 
declaration  was  made  by  Augustus 
concerning  the  tre  irhery  eiiijiloyod 
against  Gallus,  then  such  a  rep.iru- 
tion  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Dio. 
Cass.  liii.  24.  'O  pLivroi  rTno/cof'Aiof 
oiru  wpbe  abriiv  iaxtv,  HxfT  dvavn)' 


trag  iroTt  uvT(f  Tt)v  re  piva  koi  t6 
arofia  to  tavrov  X*'P*  iirioxttv 
ivSnKvvfitvoQ  Toit  avvovaiv,  orifij'jS' 
avairvivaal  rtvt  "Trapovrog  avrov  da- 
<fid\iia  t'.i}.  dWoq  H  Ttg  irpofftiXO'c 
Tt  avrtf,  Kaiirep  liyi'tltg  uv,  fitrci 
Haprvputv  Kai  i'TTt'ipiro.  it  yvupi^oi 
iavTov  '  iTTtiSi)  i^jjpvi/aaTO,  ig 
ynafifidTiTov  t^v  apvtjaiv  avrov  iai' 
ypaiptv.  uairtp  Kai  iKov  KOKif 
xai,  Bv  OVK  ySti  irporcpov,  avKo^av- 
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house  of  misfortune.    Before  the  doors  the  mournful 
cypress  had  some  time  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  rcgiou  of  shadows.   Within  doors,  the 
men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in  endea- 
vouring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle.  They 
afterwards,  with  the  help  ul'  Eio.Sj  placed  on  it  the  purple- 
edged  toga,  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one  of  those  gar- 
lands which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained  in  battle. 
This  finished,  they  laid  the  coi^pse  softly  on  its  last  bed, 
the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  ivory  feet  alone 
visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium,  with  the  feet 
towards  the  door.    Close  by  the  body,  Arabian  incense* 
was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave  performed 
his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving  away  the 
flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feathers'. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  daring 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 

funeral,  which  Chresimus  had  commissioned  the  libitl' 
narias  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
oi  the  deceased.  Authorized  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  foiiTul  >uiiio  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  lus 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded  through  the  streets,  and  witii  a  loud  voioe 


*  Arftbia  is,  as  is  known,  the  fa- 
therland of  frankinconse,  and  Saba 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  xii.  14,  80, 
tho  regio  tnrifera :  honco  Ykgii, 
0$orff.  ii.  UG,  says  : 

SckUs  est  turea  virga  SabniB. 

•  The  use  of  fang,  made  of  pea- 
cock's and  oUier  feathers,  is  well 


known.   The  custom  here  mentionel 

does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  emperors;  in  a  decree  of 
Justiniun,  C'oU.  vii.  6,  5,  it  is  said, 
Sad  ci  qui  domini  futtus  ptkuli  anU- 
eedmU  vei  in  ipso  kettd^  atanttt  «f- 
<bffw  veutilan  viieiUm',  si  kac  es 
voluntate  fiat  vtl  testa  ton's  vtl  its* 
nditf^atU  iiiieo  eivet  EommtL 
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invited  ihe  populace  to  the  funeral^  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it.    *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  *is  dead.    Now  is  the 

time,  for  any  who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  Gallos;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house/  The  summons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  eight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  foruin  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator,  supported  by  some  lietors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranired  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  ^nt  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  -at  one  time  to  expre^^  the  bunuw  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mourning-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur^ 
rence.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dofunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glonous 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tableti^ 
on  which  were  inscribed  tlic  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,  have  handed  down  his  name  to  poster- 
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ity^  After  all  these  came  the  ketui  itaeU,  with  the 
corpse  borne  by  eight  freedmeny  and  followed  by  Chreai- 
mm,  and,  with  few  exceptions^  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
hat  on  head,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade 
was  finished  Lv  his  I'riends,  und  iiiaiiv  citizens  who,  ihoujjh 
not  ijitimute  with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity. 

Huvinf^'  airired  at  tho  fonun,  the  bearers  set  the  lectuH 
down  before  the  rostra^  und  the  cavalcade  formed  a  semi- 
circle round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing  then 
mounted  the  sta  ge,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and  eloqu^ce 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a  citizen,  a  poet, 
and  a  man,  throwing  in  bat  a  slight  allusion  to  the  recent 
eyent.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial  panegyrics  which 
too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory  on  the  dead,  at 
the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard  him  were  bound 
to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a  simple  and  honest 
testimony  tu  the  ht'e  and  actions  of  a  deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  jjerfornied,  the  pro- 
cession was  re-tbrmed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the  monu- 
ment which  Gnllus  had  erected  for  himself  on  tlie  Appian 
Way^  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried  lir- trees, 
and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had  been 
erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  cypress- 
trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  kctm  upon  it,  whilst  others 
poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse  from  boxes  of 


T  'kea  Irom  Propcrtius,  ii.  13, 

26  :— 

Sal  men,  6atiiiigiia«8t,iltre»dnipom2« 

QuoflegroPeraephonn  nuudnrndona  fermm. 

In  tliu  biime  place  he  mentions  the 
lances  odori/cras,  which  were  carried 
in  front. 

*  As  Orid  mji  in  that  brilliant 


cleg:}',  written  in  a  just  spirit  of  «elf- 
respect  (Amor.  i.  16) : — 

C*dunt  carmlnibuis  reges  regumque  tri- 

Cedat  et  aurif erl  stpft  beata  Tagi. 

AUIiougU  the  poems  of  Gallus  are 
almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  name 
still  livcH,  und  what  Ovid  sang  is  ful- 
mied  :— 

GaUiw  0t  HMperfIa  «t  Galliu  noiuiEoli; 
Et  BUR  cum  CMDo  neta  I^vorto  ertt. 
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alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frankincense  and  gar- 
lands upon  it;  m  a  last  offering"  of  affectionate  reg-ard. 
Chreaimus,  with  the  same  faithful  hands  that  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened  them,  that  they 
might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then,  amidst  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sonnds  of  the  horns  and 
flutes^  he  seized  the  burning  torchj  and  with  averted  face 
held  it  imdemeath  the  pile,  until  a  bright  flame  shot  up- 
wards from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed  the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  tlie  deceased,  and  Clircsimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  lill  a  moderate- sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  \vitli  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  tlietn  again  in  liueii  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amommn  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro> 
nouncing  the  last  farewell  to  his  manes^  and  receiving 
the  purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on 
its  way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one;  there  had  been 
^v  uuliiif^'  only  one  person — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fultil  tlio  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Koni(*  till  tho 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  liad  with  difficulty 
©scaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  ofler  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  QaUus. 


EXCURSUSES. 


EXGUBSUSES  ON  THE  FIBST  SCENE. 


THE  ROMAN  FAMILY. 

^'^JIE  word  i^amily,  the  derivation  of  which  from  tho  Oscau  | 

famel,  famuli  is  in(lubitabh:%  signifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  pofestate,  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slaves)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  tjie  old  legal  form:  familia  ad  cedent  Ccreris — ve- 
Wtm  ireit  in  Liv.  iii.  55 ;  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
iowevcr.  familia  signifies,  first,  tho  vholo  collected  society  of  a 
hoiue,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pnirr/ami- 
Uas;  as,  for  example,  we  firequeutly  meet  in  the  old  lo^^al  forms 
with  familia  ei  pccunia  /'persons  in  opposition  to  property):  Fest. 
SacraUB  LegeSj  318;  Cic.  dc' InvenL  ii.  50.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  &00  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfEunilias  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  aU  the  membeirs  of  a  larger  family 
circle,  who  haye  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  patei&milias  (thus 
the  agnaU,  who  form  a  subdiyision  of  a  ^fem) ;  and  still  more  com^ 
prehensiyely,  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liy.  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  iz. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  famtlia. 
Thirdly,  the  slayes  belonging  to  a  house  (see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slayes).  Eoiurthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
eaipecialLy  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term  famUitB  AercMOMuIflB,  the 
diyision  of  an  inheritance,  or  c^natus  familkm  hahdOt  Liy.  ii.  41 ; 
Ter.  EeatU,  y.  1,  36;  XJlp.  Dig,  50,  16, 195,  §  1.  (FamUuB  appd^ 
latio)  varie  acce^  est;  nam  et  in  rea  et  in  perwnaa  diducitur.  Ad 
per9<maa  aidem  re/ertur  famitice  significatio  tto,  cum  de'patrono  et 
liberio  loqvitur  lex:  ex  ea  famUia,  etc.  §  2.  FamUioR  appdlatio  re* 
feriur  d  ad  corporis  cujuedam  significaHonem^  quod  aut  jure  proprio 
ipsorum,  atii  eonrnuni  witivereoB  eofftuUionia  conHnetuTf  etc. 

Eyery  free  man,  not  in  the  potestas  of  anotiier,  but  haying  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  &ther  or  not.   ITlp.  IHg.  50,  16,  195,  §  2. 
PaterfimiiUae  app^laiuTf  qui  in  domo  dominima  hahet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist.  47),  recteqiie  hoe  nomine  appdlatur,  qtumvis  JUium  non  ha*  r 
heat ;  non  enim  eolam  pereonmn  eJtiSy  sed  et  Jus  dernonBtraimua*   De*  | 
niquce  et  pupillum  patrem  appdlamua,    Ut  cum  paterfamilias  mori^  ' 
tur,  quotquot  capita  ei  subjecta  fucnmtt  singtdaa  familias  incipiurU 
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hahiTef  simjuU  enim  patrumfamiliarum  nomeii  suheunty  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  married,  and  having;  children  themselves,  became  2'^' 
familiarumy  but  not  until  they  were  Ireod  from  the  patria  potcstaSy 
which  happened  \\ith  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
caeo  of  the  son  becoming  a  Jlamcn  dialis  (or  the  daughter  a  viryo 
vestalis) ;  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  tho  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
{[^andchildreu,  tho  number  of  slaves  and  clients,  such  a  Itoman 
famil}^  a.ssumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authoritj",  Cicero,  de  Sen.  ii.,  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Caucus  :  Qaatuor  rohustos  JilioSf  qiiin- 
que  JUiaSj  tantam  domunif  tantas  ciienielas  Appius  regchat  et  senex  et 
coBCtLS — tenebat  ««w  modo  aiidoritaiem^  8cd  etiam  imperium  in  sms; 
metusbani  aerm,  verehantur  Hberiy  carum  omnea  Jtabebant ;  l  igehai  ilia  . 
i»  domopairiua  moa  et  disciplma.  A  further  aoooimt  of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  tiioyaiious  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaTes,  and,  lastly,  the  clients. 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 

la/HlLST  vre  see  that  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
cially  in  Athens,  tlie  women  (i.  e.  the  whoh)  female  sex)  were 
littlo  esteemed  and  treated  as  chihh  en  all  their  lives,  confined  to  the 
gyncekonitisy  shut  out  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Kome  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.    Although  the  wife  is  natmally  suhordinate  to  the 
hiishand,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Eoman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  iiii9ti:e88  of  tke  whole 
household  economy,  instmctress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honour* of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  paterfamilias 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.    Piut.  Bom.  20 :  'AXAd  h'ivtoi  ttoXXA 
raw  yvvaitiv  iig  TVfi^v  avkcwcaVf  «Sy  ftal  ravTo.  inriv'  HiivraoQM  fUy 
vSov  jiadiZovffaiQt  k.tX   The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.   The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
peared as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
heforo  tho  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  wc  leaxn  by  Plutarch,  Nwn,  c.  Lyc.  3);  for  the 
examples  which  Vol.  Max.  viii.  3 ;  Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Quinct.  Inst,  i. 
1,  giye,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  TaL  Max.  iii.  8, 6,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.   Originally,  iromen 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  anotibier  \pro  al%%8 
piMtm)f  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  vras  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  praetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  penniasion.   (Yal.  Max.  viii.  8,  2 ;  THp.  Dig, 
uL  1, 1.)  Afterwards  fhey  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  tunes,  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.  Cic  Verr,  L 
37,  says :  Cfur  (eogia)  wMu  morem,  todalU  tocrum,  damum  denique 
Mom  Jodolia  moritU  contra  ie  tesUmonium  dteere  t  cur  pvdeiAusimiu 
IfdMmoMguB  feminoB  in  iaintum  virorvm  convenium  ifudiUu  invi" 
Uju^  prodire  cogia  f  but  it  by  no  ^eans  follows  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception;  amongst  us,  also,  women  always  appear  re* 
luctantly  in  court.   See  also  Suet.  Cass.  .74;  OZofi^MO;  T^.  ^aa* 
ni49;  Paul.  Dig,  xxii.  5,  18;  IJlp.  Dig.  xxviii.  1,  20.  *We  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  tiieir 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  ^c.  p»  Wont,  17  >  Tendit  od  vos 
virgo  ve$kdia  mantu  9Ujpfliee8f  etc.  And  TacituB  mentions  as  an 
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mstanco  of  the  prido  of  Urgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness  {Ann.  ii.  34) :  Ccderum  Urgulania  potentia  adeo  nimia 
dvitati  eratf  ut  Ustia  in,  causa  qtiadamf  qucB  apud  aenaium  traciahatur^ 
venire  dedignarctur :  missus  est  prcetor,  gut  domi  inierrogaret,  cmn 
virgineB  Veatalea  in  foro  et  Judicio  audiri^  qttoiieB  teiUmonium  dicer ent^ 
vdu3  mos  fuerit.  As  the  vestal  Tarratia  was  expressly  allowed 
this  privikgium  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Horatia,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  T^itness  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  includes  the  power  of  being 
a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scraplo  and  custom»  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  fiequented 
public  theaties  as  well  aa  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them,  at  festiye  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Gic.  p,  Coel*  8 :  Sat  enim  didum  db  iUia  fore  qui  dieerent^ 
uoDorea  ma»  a  cana  redeuntea  athreck^  ease  a  Oodio,  Yal.  If  ax. 
iii.  1»  2.  CSicero  relates  an  interesfang  trait  in  Ibe  life  of  Q.  Cicero^ 
ad  Att.  Y.  1 :  Frandimua  in  Arcano.  Ncati  Hunefiindam:  quo  fdveni- 
mu$9  humaniaaima  Quintuat  Pomponiay  in^it,  tu  invita  muliereBf  ego 
aedveropueroa.  At  iUa  audienUbue  nobta^  Ego  aum^  inquU^  hie  Aospito : 
id  autem  exeOfVi  opinor^  quodanteceaaerat  StcUiua,  viprandium  nMs 
videret,  Tum  Quintua,  En,  inguU  mihi,  hmc  ego  potior  quoHdie, 
Dieea,  quid  quceao  ietuc  erat  f  magnum  :  itaqua  me  ipaum  eommoverai^ 
m  aheurde  et  aapere  verbia  wdtugue  reaponderai:  diaaimvUavi  doUne, 
Diaeuhuimua  omneapnjBter  lUam,  cut  tamm  vuintua  da  menaa  mieit, 
iUa  r^feeit.  Even  the  veetals  participated/ in  the  banquets  of  t3ie 
men,  Mieunob.  Sat,  ii.  8.  In  ancient  dryings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  ancient  tunes,  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  Uie  atrium. 
Oom.  Prce/. ;  Quern  enim  Bomanortm  piidet  uasorem  dueere  in  eonvi" 
ffium  aut  cmifua  maierfamUiaa  non  primum  lontm  tenet  odium  atgue 
in  eelebrikeU  veraaturf  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur* 
sued  her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  lectua  genitdia  or 
advereua,  in  ancient  times  the  teal,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honour.  We  find  it  so  eren  in  ^cere's- 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  .^hnilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  interrez,  was 
insulted  by  the  Glodiani.  Oic.  p^  ilft'l,  d :  Ihinda  omni  vi  janua 
ra^nignata  et  imagines  ma  jorum  dejtcenmt  et  lectulvm  adveraum  uxoria 
^'ua  Corndice  fregeruntf  itemque  tdaa,  qucn  ex  veiere  mare  in  atrio 
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UxebantuTfdifntefnint,  So  LucretiaiB  represented  mliy.i.  57:  Nbek 
#ero  dedUam  Umm  inter  lucuhraiUeB  anoiUaa  in  medio  cedivm  (atrio), 
9edentem  immiunt.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  GeU.  x^.  9,  the 
materfomiUas  appears  sitting  on  this  lectus:  Mater/amiHas  ttia  in 
ieeto  adverso  aedet. 

As  regards  coigugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the  . 
earlier  times  excesses  on  eiUier  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  otiier  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Sen.  Ep»  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extraTagance 
waxed  stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  CUtipho 
complained  of  his  Baocbis,  Ter.  Heatit*  ii.  1,  15,  Mea  est  jpetax^ 
procaxy  fnagnifica,  ttimptuosat  nobUia,  Many  Boman  ladies,  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  loyer  of  their 
own,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  ac- 
companied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  Ti  61 ;  xii.  S8 ;  H<»r.  I^pod. 
S,  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually  in- 
creased amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  tiie  greatest  lerxty  req»ect* 
ing  divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
f3ex,  Roman  marria  izo  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  forms  in 

relation  to  tlio  woman,  but  tlicse  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestiis  of  tliG  patoifaiuiiius  is  rightly  understood.  The  sub- 
jec  t  may  be  di\"i(le(i  into  watrimonium  justurn  (also  legiiimum)  and 
noji  Just  urn .  Tho  hrst  {/nsite  uuptke  in  Cic.  de  Ilep,  y.  o;  Gai. 
Inst  i.  bo)  occurred  only  when  the  cvnunlium  Wiis  (  (jmpetont  to 
both  parties,  i.  e.  an  ec[ual  lip-ht  on  eitlirr  side  to  lolhl  a  la^-ful 
marriage  according  to  the  Roman  litcs.  In  ancient  times  equality 
of  condition  Ts  as  required,  so  that  both  ])atricians  and  plebeians 
manied  only  amongst  their  own  class.  I'y  tlio  Lex  Canuleia,  309 
A.  TJ.  C.  445  B.  C,  connubixmi  between  p  it  ri(  iaua  and  plebeians 
was  authoiised,  but  the  nere^isity  of  citizenship  still  remained  (■w^th 
some  exceptions  made  aft*  rwards,  as  in  the  case  of  senators  and 
their  ehildren,  who  niiglit  not  intermany  with  freedmen).  Tho 
matiimonium  non  justuni,  on  the  other  hand  {uxor  iiijusta,  U]p. 
Dig.  xlviii.  5,  13),  in  which  connubium  was  wantinj^  on  one  side, 
OR  in  the  case  of  mnrring-o  bet\\  (m  h  patricians  and  plebeians  before 
the  lex  Cauuleia,  and  betw  een  llomiina  and  pereyrini,  was  certainly, 
in  a  moral  point  of  vit w,  an  e(|ually  lawful  and  binding  marriage, 
but  it  was  not  valid  ////-t'  <iei}tii(m,  and  it  wanted  tho  important  con- 
sequences, as  regards  c  ivil  rights,  of  the  ixitria  potcstas  and  manm. 
Actual  mamago,  with  the  lights  of  haying  children,  was  tho  priyi- 
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lege  of  the  iVoo  alone,  whilst  slayes  could  Eve  in  a  contubernimn  : 
see  the  Excursus  on  the  Slaves. 

The  matrimoniuni  justum  could  be  performed  in  two  ways 
(Quinct.  V,  10,  62,  dues  /armoB  sunt  iuairimoniorum)y  either  with 
conventio  in  manvmt  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  form  of  mar- 
riage the  woman  came  in  mantm  viri  {in  manin  esse,  in  nuinum 
eonvenisse,  alienojuri  suhjedum  esse,  see  Liv.  xxxiv.  2),  i.  e.  she  quite 
pa^ed  out  of  her  own  family  {familia  mutatur  through  capitis  di- 
minidio  minima,  Ulp.  xi.  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who 
treated  her  as  his  daughter,  and  exorcised  OTer  her  a  kind  oi  patria 
potestas,  hicli  Livy,  xxsOY,  7,  calls  scrvitw  muliebria.  Ten  Andr* 
i*  0,  60 :  Te  isti  virum  do,  amicwn,  tuiorem,  patrem. — ^As  the  com- 
mon expression  potcstus  in  a  more  limited  sense  stands  also  for 
patria  potestas  and  servitas,  so  does  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense 
for  the  power  which  in  the  stiicter  foi-m  of  marriage  the  husband 
obtained  over  the  wife.  Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac. 
Ann,  iy.  16,  in  pciestatc  viri;  and  Sery.  on  Virg,  JSn,  iy.  103, 
coSm^ione  facta  mvXier  in  potesUUem  viri  cedit.  And  inversely 
manus  is  tised  in  a  wider  smse  for  potestas  by  Gell.  xyiii.  6.  Yet 
potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  different,  Gai.  i.  109 ;  and  as  tbe 
naneipio  dahi»  is  only  in  loco  aervi  and  not  aervus,  so  the  wife  is 
but  J^uB  loeOf  QaL  i.  111.  The  husband  had  the  potestas  of 
punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  right  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the  ancient  family 
tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  notiiing  without  the  consent  of  his 
own  and  his  wife*s  oognaH.  Btobably  in  the  nmrriage  with  manus 
the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  tiie  latter  case  she  still  re- 
mained in  tiie  power  of  her  &ther.  Dionys.  ii.  25 :  ol  wyytp^  furd 
rev  Mpbc  Uucatw,  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  32, 1$  (Flautius)  pritco  in$^i- 
iuto  propinquii  cor<xm  de  capiU  fajnaque  conjugia  cvynovit,  GFell.  z* 
23 ;  Suet.  2^*5.  3d ;  Tal.  Ifoz.  ii.  9,  2,  The  husband  neyer  decided 
by  himself,  except  when  he  discoyered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and 
then  he  had  liberty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  z.  23.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  order, 
for  instance,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  iiguries  she  had 
caused,  noxa  dare. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany,  tracing  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  without  manus,  both  amongst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  showing  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  without,  nor  aniong.st  tli6  latter  with,  until 
by  degrees  the  manus  was  introduced  auioiigaL  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  sTippo^orl  flmt  variations  in  an  institution  bo 
deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position, 
and  not  rather  on  differences  of  raoe,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originally  one  and  the  same,  cotdd  bare  had  two  such  hete- 
rogeneous "views  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
<nan8  were  not  of  a  different  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — ^but  of  difTercnt  rank,  and  with 
different  poUtioal  privileges.  In  the  rights  of  family  they  were 
equal,  and  the  maxriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestas, 
vn  odginal  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Boman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  (mly  through  the  eontenau$  of  both  parties ;  L  e. 
it  resulted  from  tiie  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  indwiduam  vikB  eofuueiudinem  and  Hberonm  quoerOidortm  eatuot 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed* Quinct*  Jkd,  247 :  FingamuB  entm,  nv^ioB  guidem/eeiiae 
nuUa»^  mm  auton  Uhmifrum  quarendotum,  gratia^  non  iamen  uxor 
non  erUf  quamvia  nupiUs  iwn  sit  ccUooata*  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  wi&  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
0011x86,  follow  on  the  oonsensus  of  the  parties,  witii  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
differed  very  much  from  each  other,  were  called  wnfarreoHo,  co^mptiOt 
and  HMM.  Gtai.  i.  109,  110,  Olim  itaque  tnbiua  modia  in  manum 
fsonveniebard :  mu,  farreo,  coemptione,  Serv.  on  Virg,  Oeorg,  i.  31 ; 
Boeth.  Cdmm,  Tap,  iL  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious  basis; 
both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  ways;  for  whilst 
in  the  coSmptio  a  contract,  in  the  usns  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  fiumttm  mariH,  In  the  nsus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  tiie  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  inehided  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  the 
coemptiO}  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded ;  so 
that  the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed it.  By  virtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (lepoi  ya^ot)  the 
confarreatio  effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimato 
association  of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  siici  ed  rela- 
tions, vas  only  possible  Ly  the  entranco  of  tlio  wife  into  tho  family 
of  the  husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus,  which  lau  t 
necessaril)^  bo  connected  yvith  tlie  marriage.  Tho  forms  of  divorce 
ebowtiie  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  diffarreatio  A\'a.s  an  actual 
divorce  and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remancij)atio  dissolved  only 
the  mauLLi,  not  the  marriage. 

The  conianeatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
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<»f  Etruscan  origin,  lor  in  the  EtrusoBa  xnarriage,  according  to  Yano, 
a  pig — in  the  coiifarroatio  a  sheep — was  slaughtered;  the  tvro  are 
thoreforo  qulto  cliffbrent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  SrsLine  uiarriage 
fire  and  writt  r  ^\i  ie  used,  Dionys.  ii.  150;  which  eUinents  in  the 
coiilaiTua.tio  could  not  bo  done  without:  Sorv.  ad  V'try.  jEn.  iv. 
103.  A  religioud  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consibtent  with  the 
deyoiiA  ciiaTactoir  of  fbfl  SabinoH,  wliose  infliunoe  gil  tliie  forxnaticxa 
of  the  most  ancient  dvil  lelations  of  the  Bomana  is  imdoubted. 
This  foim  of  Boman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  25,  says :  IkoKow  ik  rokc  Upote  ot  ir«Xa«04  yaiwve  'Ptu^ccy 

irpo<Ttjyopi(f  TrtptXan^diwrtC  ^appaKta^  iiri  riyc  Kotvujviac  tov  ^ppo^^  3 

Ka\ovfiiv  i'lfiiiQ  Zfiiv,  an  explanation  which  refei-a  to  the  laws  already 

given  hy  Romulus :  yvvalKa  yantTt'jv  Kara  vvfiovQ  npovg  ovffXOovoap 
dvSpi  KOivwvbv  airavTitiV  tlvai  \pr^pa.Ttnv  rt  Kai  Ifmty.     This  dues  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  orif^diially  the  oidy  kind 
oi  niairiage,  but  the  la.\s'  uciigus  only  to  thib  sort  of  juarriag©  the 
communio  bomrum  et  sacrorum.    The  second  form,  which  probahly 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins—and  was  originally  perhaps  a  zeal 
purchase  of  the  wifie  by  the  hnshand— -afterwards  became  a  xegdlar 
fixnn  of  maiiiage  under  &e  name  ooSmptio.   In  eaily  tunes  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Eome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
fathc  r's  power  over  the  family),  or  resulted  from  the  mnrriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients,  Por  such  niiiniages  the  civil  right  ttsus  vas 
afterwards  iiitioduccd,  in  order  that  they  should  not  he  nltogetlier 
free  li'om  the  btiingent  con!set£ueuces  of  the  Roniu.ii  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  eidsted  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  l^e  rape  of  tiie  Sahines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scaxcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.   To  thu 
difference  IHonys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  Kara  roig  Trarpiovc 
iKaaTTjQ  WifTfiovc-    Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Bomulus)  it  ha^  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Ponti/ex 
Maximm^  and  that  the  'pontifices  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
The  whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with 
the  institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  mi^ht  have  previously  existed  as  a 
form  of  mjuriage  on  a  reUgioas  basis,  and  may  have  been  made 
stiU  more  religious  by  Nttma. 

Oonforreatio  was  ^ways  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  ler  Oanuleia  gave  the  plebdans  oonnuhium  with  them^  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  pie* 
boians.  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  34  :  0 periiwn  Juris  hominmn  !  Quid  i  ah 
ingemU  mulimibue  heredikUea  lege  non  wniuni  $  In  maittim,  imqmtf 
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convenei  !^.  Xunc  audio,  md  fpufro,  7isn  a?}  co'' mpUone  f  Becaxiso 
Cicero  does  uot  naino  eonfarre.itio  as  tlio  tliird  inoinis  by  "wliich  the 
woman  could  como  in  iiiunuin,  muTiy  iiave  concluded  thnt  tliis  was 
no  foiTJi  of  inari-iap"',  l)nt  (<nly  a  religious  eeromony,  wliicli  accoir.- 
panicd  tho  legal  act  of  coenqitio.  Bnch  a  coiiclusioTi  is,  howoyor, 
imnccossjary,  beoaiiso  ihnxn  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
having  taken  place,  which  was  cclobratod  by  tho  rex  aacromm 
(Serv.  on  V^irg.  Geory.  i.  31),  oven  by  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
Jlamen  dialis.  Cicero  could  not  mention  confarreatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  or  Flaccus,  was  of 
plebeian  extracti<m.  If  this  explanatioii  be  not  aooepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omiBsion  of  the  confEurreatio,  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
reBtricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confeireatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Jus  auspiciorum  and  the  sacra  gfrifilicta,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  maniage,  and  in  the  Tn'olTe  Tables  it 
WB6  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  refused 
(&e  connubium  was  not  however  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
n«Ter  taken  place,  c£  Dionys.  i.  60),  ^uod  nemo  jiUbeiw  afupwui 
haherdtf  ideoquA  deeemviTO%  eonnubivm  dtremtMse^  ne  incertaproiU  au- 
tjpicia  turUtreniur,  IAy>  vi.  6 ;  of.  yL  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
levity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  inconyenient  eofwmU'o  in 
tnanwn  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  oon&izeatio  very  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  ceremoni<e  dijfieul*- 
iaUBf  Tac),  so  tiiat  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  lac  Ann,  iy,  16 :  Nam  jMitrtctbt  oon/aireo^  parenH" 
hu$  genUoB  iru  wmul  lumiinanV  €x  quiibu»  iint»  Ugeretttr  {flamm 
d4aJi$),  veiwio  more;  ncque  ade»9e,  tU  oUm,  earn  cqptam,  omwaa  con* 
/arrmndi  adiuetudine  atti  inter  paueo$  retenta*  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priodts,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time ;  and  Boethius,  Comm*  Tup.,  says,  aed  coi^/arreatio  solis  jpontiji'* 
cibits  conveniehat. 

Tiio  luarnage  with  conl^irroatio  \vj,d  never  celobratiMl  without 
splendid  nuptials  [nuptiai)^  whicli  was  not  tho  case  in  the  utbin-  forms 
of  marriage.  Eospccting  confarreatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112. 
/arreo  in  manum  conveniunt  per  quoddam  gen  us  sacrijlcii,  in  quo  far~ 
reus  pam»  adhibetur,  unde  etiam  confarreatio  dicitur.  Sed  coniplura 
prcUrca  hiij'us  juris  vrdinandi  gratia  cum  certia  et  solcnriihus  verbis 
prceseniibvs  decern  testihus  aguniur  et  Jiunt.  Ulp.  ix.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N., 
xviii.  6 :  Quin  et  in  sacria  nihil  religimi/f<confarreationi6  vinculo  erai, 
novatquc  nuptcc  farrettm  prce/erebant,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg.  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptiae  fiebant)  cum  per  Fontificem  Maximum  ei  dicUem 
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ftammem  jter  fruges  et  inolam  saUam  covjungehantur^  unde  covfar^ 
reatio  apptlUihaiur^  ex  quibus  mtpiiis  pairimi  et  matrimi  nascehantur, 
Tiittlo  is  kuowTi  of  the  remaining  coromonies;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  general  Tredding-iisagrs,  v.'hioh  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  each  particular  couple,  from  that  wliich  was  peculiar  and 
necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fest.  €X  gremio  mairi$)  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  called  deducUo 
(the  ezpressioii  uxorem  dvcere  is  only  an  abridgment  of  domum 
uxcrem  ducere,  or  dedueeret  Flaut.  Aul.  ii.  1 ,  88 ;  Trin,  y.  2, took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  marriages,  mthout,  however,  being  necessary. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  m  the  evening  (Catull.  Ixii.  1) 
under  the  protection  of  Jnno  Domiduca,  or  Itezduca  (Aug.  Oiv^  i>,  vi. 
9),  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  Mends,  amongst 
whoni  the  pronuha  dared  not  £eu1.   These  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  thcUamw  nupUaliBt  were  permitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.  Yorro  on  Virg,  J^n.  iv.  166 ;  Fest.  and  PanL  Biac 
p.  242 ;  Terfeull.  Exh&H,  Ca$t,  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.  In  the  oon&xreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  eharaoter,  on  aooount  of 
the  escort  of  pueri  pairimi    fiMtrtmi,  whom  we  find,  however,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  rites 
of  con&rreatio  had  passed  over  into  the  other  fonns  of  celebrating 
maxiiage.  Pest.  245 :  Patrimi  et  matrimi  pueri  pmtextati  ires  nuben^ 
tern  d^dueuni;  unue  qvi  faeem  pree/ert  ex  spina  albo^  quia  noekt 
luMKmt,  duo  qui  ienent  nubentem, — l^na  alba,  deavBa  Xt vci^,  Onieue 
Aeema,  Linn.   Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  ekigay  Ovid.  I\ut,  vi*  129, 165;  PUn« 
N,  zvi.  18,  30,  spina  nuptiarum  facibus  anspicaUssima,  Besides 
tiiese  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  j^uer  (7amt0t»,  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  flamen  (Macrob.  Salt*  ziv.  8 :  Bomani  guoque 
pueros  el  pudlas  nobUes  et  investes  Camillos  et  CamiUas  appdtant,  Jia^ 
minicarum  et  Jitminum  prceministros  ;  Paul.  Diac.  43,  describes  Oa^ 
millus  as  simply |mer  ingejiuust  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22:  perhaps 
tiie  CamelcB  virginea  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63),  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cunierus,  earned  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro,  i.  ;  vii.      :  Itaque  dicitur  nuptiis  Carnillus  qui  cumerum  fert^ 
in  (JUG  quid  Sit  Hi  ministerio plcriqut  cxtrinsccus  iicriiiiii.    Paul.  Diac. 
63:  Cunieram  vocahajit  antiqiii  vus  quoddam^  quod  ojitrtura  in  nup- 
ferebanty  in  quo  erani  nuhentis  utensilia^  quvd  et  Camillum 
dicehaid  co  quod  sao'orum  mi/iisfrum  Kaa^nXov  appellahant.  What 
is  to  bu  iiiiflrrstood  by  vfen!i{h'<f,  we  see  in  Pint.  Qu.  Horn.  31 ' 
Aln]     tho  bnde)  tia^pn   ^iv   ^XataTrjv  Kai  t//v  drpaKTOv,  Ipitp  ^ 

riji'  Qvpay  mptart^H  rov  dvdpoi ;  and  PI  In.  H,N,  viii*  48,  74  :  Inde 
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factum^  ut  nuhentes  virginco  comitarctur  coins  comta  et  /mm  cum 
stamine. 

As  amonGrst  tho  Greeks  the  conducting  homo  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilst  tlie  H^Tnenseus  was  being  sung,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
llonian  bride  was,  in  accordance  ^\'ith  an  old  custom,  accompaDied 
by  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalassio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  nuptiale$  tihUs  in  Auct.  ad,  E&r.  iv.  33,  and  Plaut,  Co*, 
iv.  3,  1 : 

Age  tibicen  :  dum  iUa;n  r  lucant  hue  noram  nuptam  fi>ni8, 
Simvi  cantu  concelebra  omnem  banc  plateam  hymenseo. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36,  42 ;  Pint.  Bom,  15,  Pomp.  4;  Euseb.  CAron.  27. 
Some  derive  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  giye  the 
most  wonderful  ezplanatloiis  of  it.  Liy.  i.  4;  Dionys.  li.  30;  Plut. 
QtA.  Bsm*  81.  This  rite  was,  howeyer,  not  peculiar  to  the  oon&r- 
xeatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  haying  arriyed  at  the  house  of  tiie  bride- 
groom festively  adorned  to  reoeiye  her  (Juv.  yi.  Y9,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  with  lamefB  vUke,  and  anointed  them  with 
cktm,  Plin.  zzviii.  9, 37;  Lucan.  ii.  355,  &c.  Equally  general  was 
tihe  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Bomans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.   Plut.  Qu.  Itom. 

29:  Aid  ri  T-qv  yafiovftevrjv  oinc  t&oiv  avrrjv  tr7rc(i/d^i/at  rbv  ouduu  r/;c 
otKiaCi  aXX'  vntQatpownv  ol  irpOfrifiTrovrfQ ;  irorepov  on  Tffg  TTftiLrog  ywal- 
KUQ  apiravavrtc  o6r«c  tiatjvtyKnv ;  Yarro,  on  Virg.  £d.  xhi.  29,  other- 
wise explains  it.  But  the  true  explanation  doubtless  is,  that  tliey 
wished  to  avoid  tho  bad  omen,  which  it  would  lia.\  e  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  liad  accidentally  stumbled  with  her  foot 
on  the  thjx^shold.  Plaut.  Cas.  iv.  4,  1 :  Senaim  super  atiolle  limen 
pedes^  nova  nupta,  sospes  iter  incipc  hoCy  ut  viro  tiio  semper  sis  super- 
stes.  Catull.  Ixi.  166:  'Transfer  omine  cum  houo  lirmn  aureolas  pedes 
rasilemque  subi/orem.  Wliether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrWng 
across  obliged  firjit  to  stop  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  Qu.  Eom.  81, 

is  uncertain,  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Yarro' s  account,  Non. 
xii.  50,  is  obscure :  Nubentes  veteri  lege  liomana  asses  ires  ad  mari^ 
turn  venientes  solere  ^^erreAere,  atque  unum  quern  in  manu  tenerent 
tanquam  emendi  causa  marito  dare^  alium  qucm  in  pede  haherent  in 
for.o  Larum  familiartim  ponere,  iertium  quern  in  sa4iciperione  con- 
didisscnt  compito  vicinali  solere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confan-eatio  occun-ed  in  tho  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ceria  et 
iolemnia  verlnt,  of  which  Gaius  speaks.  Eirst,  tho  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom,  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  foim:  Ubi  tu 
Oaiua  ego  Caia^  whidi  was  also  used  in  the  cofimptib.  Quinet.  Inst*  i. 
7, 2S,  says :  Quia  torn  Cdicis  esse  vocttaku,  guam  Oaios,  eUam  e»  nv^pti- 
cAihm  sacria  apparety  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  tiiis  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriages  but  nv^dlia  sacra  are  merely 
solemn  marriage  ceremonies  generally,  ^vithout  the  force  of  con- 
f  iiiLdtio.  Pint.  Qu.  Jtom.  30:  A<<i  ri  rnv  vvfi^rjv  ilodyovrfc  X«y«tv 
KiXi{jovmv'*'07rov  a{>  Vdior,  tyw  Vaia.  Uut  Cicero,  pro  Mur,  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  proof  of  tlie  use  of  tkis  fonu  in  tku  coemi")tio,  where 
lio  says:  Qaia  in  alic.vjus  lihria  exempli  causa  id  iiomcji  invcneraTiti 
ptdtrnir/f,  onincs  midkrt3j  quoB  wi'mptioncm  facer enty  Caias  vocari.  In 
less  Ijindin  marriages,  this  formula,  of  wliich  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
low! ml'  explanation,  was  not  used :  ottou  ov  Kvpto^  cat  oiKoCfffrrorrjC'  Kai 
iyot  Kvpta  Kai  oiKQi'taTroiva.  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  iriarriaGre. 

The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  a(l(lr<  ss  of  Iho  bride 
in  an  equally  uieasiu<  (l  s^mboUcal  form,  wliicli,  liowevor,  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  general  notion,  tluit  lie  irave  to  her  a  key  or 
the  koy  of  the  house,  docs  not  seem  to  be  correct.  Paid.  Diac, 
who  has  been  refcri'ed  to,  savs  in  f;u?t  sonietliiiiLr  entirely  diirereut, 
p.  56:  Clavuu  consnetudo  erat  rnn/icrihus  (Jo/uirc  <>o  signijlrtindam 
partus  facilitat*  III.  It  AVfi«  a  symbolical  gilt,  ^^  liicli  signified  some- 
thing besides  tlio  house- government,  but  a\  hcther  the  bridegroom 
gave  it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  ho  docs  not  inform  us.  It  is  more 
certain  that  the  bridegroom  received  tlie  bride  with  water  and  fiie, 
and  that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch, — a  very  sig- 
nificant ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  informa- 
tion about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.  Yarro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Virrj.  ^En.  iv.  104,  says:  Aqua  et  igni  mariti  uxorca  accipiebant, 
Unde  et  hodie  faces  produoent  et  aqua  pdita  de  puro  fojifp  jwr  pucrwm 
fdicissimicm  vel  putllam^  quos  interest  nuptiis^  de  qua  solehaut  iiuben- 
tihus  pedes  lavari.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  8\'mboUcal  torch 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another.  Another  passage  confirms  this:  Tgitur  duplei^ 
causa  nascendi  ignis  et  aqua:  ideo  ea  nupiUs  in  limine  adhibentur, 
Oyid*  Fast.  iv.  792,  Jits  {aqua  tt  igne)  nova  fit  conjux*  Propert.  iv.  3, 
13 ;  Stat.  SUv,  i.  2,  4 ;  Plut.  Qu.  Mom,  1 :  6tA  ri  rijv  yoftovjikvfiv 
&irno9at  irvpdc  xal  fi^arog  cfXff^otwi ;  Henoe  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  ac- 
eipU,  Scsev.  Dig,  xxiy.  1, 66.  Paul.  Biac.  2 :  Aqua  et  igni  tarn  interdtci 
sdet  damnatis,  quam  accipiuntur  nuptce,  videlicd  quia  hcee  dues  res 
humanam  vitam  maonme  continent  This  is  clearly  the  right  mean-  | 
ing  of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Serv.  on  Vtrg.  ^n. 
xii.  119,  and  iv.  103;  Ijactant.  de  Orig,  Errors,  Isidor,  y.  2^7.  Paul.  | 
Diao.  87 :  Faeem  in  nuptiis  in  honorem  Ccereris  pras/ereibant ;  a^ta 
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euperffdnxlur  nova  nv^pta^  wve  casta  puraque  ad 
ui  ignem  aigue  aquam  cum  viro  commumearet.  The  ceremony  of 
water  and  fire  always  contmned  in  lihe  oon&ireatlo :  in  other  fonns 
of  maniage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  biide  was 
brought  to  fhe  bridegroom's  house  (faces  ntquUaleB),  Ovid.  Fast,  ii. 
558;  Lucan.  ii.  356;  Gbtull.  bd. ;  Cic.  pro  Oht.6;  Tac.  Ann,  L  37, 
ftc.  Feet.  289 :  Rapt  sclet  fax,  qua  prcelueente  nova  nupta  deducta 
estf  ah  ishrisque  amiciSt  ne  ami  uxor  earn  sub  le^  viH  ea  node  ponatt 
out  vir  in  sepulchro  eomhurendam  euiret,  quo  utrcque  mors  jpropingua 
aUerius  tdrius  captari  putetun 

Next  fbllowed  the  religions  solenuiities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximns  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  in  the  presence  of 
ton  "vsatnesses,  who  represented  as  many  ciirifo  or  gentes.  The 
auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  even  in  later  times,  iiiar- 
riagos  in  general  weie  not  concluded.  Cic.  deDiv.  i.  IG  :  Nihil  fere 
quondam  majoris  rci,  nisi  auspicato,  ne  privatim  quidem  <ferehatui\ 
quod  etiam  nunc  nuptiariim  auspias  declarant,  qui  re  ojuissa  Twnicn 
tantiuii  tenent.  So  too  Val.  Mux.  ii.  1,  1  :  Quo  exrtwrenuptiis  eiia/n^ 
riuiTL  auspices  inter  put  iuntur^  Qui  (piamvis  auspicia  petere  dttiitrint, 
ipso  iamen  nomine  veieria  consuetudinis  vestigia  usurjjant.  See  also 
Plant.  Cos,  prol.  8G;  Cic.  pro  Clu,  5  ;  Juv.  x.  335;  Lucan.  ii.  371 ; 
SjrniTn.  Ep.  vi.  3;  and  Serv.  on  Virg,  JEn.  iv.  374,  wlio  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  We  may  conclude,  Ixoin 
the  account  of  tlie  maniage  ceremonies  between  Messalina  and 
Silius,  that  tbe  auspices  had  certain  forms  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  27  :  Haud  sum  ignarus^  fabuLosum  visum  iri — consulem  desig-' 
naJtvm  {SUivm)  cum  tcscore  principia  predicta  die,  adhibitis  qui 
ohsignarent,  vetui  susdpiendorum  liherorum  causa  eonvenidse  aique 
Ulam  audisse  atupieum  verba,  subOsss^  oacrijlcasse  apud  deas,  etc. 
Suet.  Claud,  26,  dote  inter  auspices  constgnatUy  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  dotis  constituiio.  Tao.  i.  37,  describee 
a  similar  case.  The  wbole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  are  certain,  viz.,  first,  the  joint 
eating  of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  fbnn 
reeeiyed  its  name,  as  Bionys.  ii.  25  relates,  rb  b^  anv^vabg  r^c 
ifpoirarifC  r«  cal  irpl&rqc  ^fiofVQ  y*^o9M  ywatKOQ  bvipAmt  cal  M 

etc ;  secondly^  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio^ 
probably  by  tbe  priest^  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
repteesnting  marriage,  show.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriagss.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the 
oonfarraitio^  of  which  Serv.  on  Virg,  JEn,  iv.  37,  giyes  on  account : 

M  2 
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Mob  apud  vefcren  fnit  Flmnini  et  Flamintcce,  ut  per  farreattonem  in 
nupf'Hs  ronvenirenty  sellas  duupi  jiifjaias  ovili  pelle  svperivjeda  poni 
ejus  oris,  qucB  hostia  fuissef,  ci  ihi  riuhejiies  vdtiti!^  cupiiihus  in  coiifar- 
rcationc  Fl<imen  et  Flaminica  rfsidcrent.  The  newly  marri/'d  rou])lo 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perlinps  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
.  '  on  two  chairs  stnTidinji;  near  to  each  other  and  co^'f-rfd  by  the  same 
skin,  signifjdng,  that  although  the  man  and  ^soman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  "^  (  lo  ncA'cvtheless  firmly 
hound  by  one  common  bond.  Tlie  slioepskin  afterwards  served 
also  as  a  cervical,  as  the  xiodia  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cuahions  on  the  couf  lK.s.  Tt  is  an  error  to  derive  ronjugium  and 
conjugare  from  tho^o  sellis  jugcUis^  and  equally  so  to  supjKMBe  that 
the  yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Servius  says  propter 
jugumt  quod  imponehatur  matrimonio  conjungmdis. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  (to&uZce 
nuptialea,  matrimonialea,  dotalea)  conceming  the  dos  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  vitnesses,  -with  the  assistance 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  also  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  manns, 
but  the  more  conmion  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabulse  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
cnstom,  Suet.  Claud,  26,  refers :  date  inter  auspices  eonsignata;  and 
more  clearly,  Juv.  ii.  119 : 

Signata  tabultt,  dictum !  Feliciter,  ingeos 
Goana  sedet,  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti. 

Also  ii.  200  ;  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30.  These  tabulaB  however  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  uor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  marriage.  Tapiii.  Dig.  xxxix.  5,  31 ;  and  Quinet. 
Inst,  V.  11,  32.  Nihil  ohatat,  quo  minus  jmtum  Truitrimonium  sit  rnente 
coeuniium,  tiiamsi  iahuicv-  signaim  non  fucrint.  Nihil  cnim  proderii 
eignasse  tabulae,  si  7mniem  matrimonii  non  fuisse  constahit. 

What  is  related  as  to  tlic  dress  of  the  bnde  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  regilla,  and  veil 
and  hair-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36:  Regillis,  tunicis  alhis,  et 
reticuli^^  hdeifi  (KticpvpaXot;)  utri^<{up  rcctis,  teTii.^  fnisum.  vcrsuvi  a 
stantibus  pridie  nuptiarum  di€mvir</inc.<i  indutcecuhifum  ihant  owinis 
causa,  ut  ctiam  in  iogis  virilibits  dandis  obscrvari  sokt.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding :  Plin. 
TL  N.  viii.  48,  74.  Fa  prima  texuU  rectam  iunicajn,  quotes  cum  toga 
pura  tirones  induuntnr  novceque  nuptce.  The  derivation  of  r€giUa» 
and  the  quantity  of  tiie  fixst  syllable,  are  doubtful.  It  is  commonly 
deriyed  from  the  same  root  as  recta,  as  if  diminutive.  According 
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to  Plant.  Epid»  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from,  regina^  as  he  places  it  in 
opposition  to  mendicuia.  Quid  er<xt  induta  t  an  regiUam  indicuJam 
an  mendteulam  impluviatam  f  ut  istm  faciunt  veriimmtia  nomina* 
Isidor*  ziz.  25,  and  Non.  xiv.  13,  giyes  the  same  etymology.  Plant, 
besides  says  regiUam  tunictdam.  The  regilla  and  (tunica)  recta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  tdot 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  from  below.  Sum  (tfaiptiv,  Fest.  277: 
Bectce  appellantur  vestimenta  virUiaj  qum  patres  liheris  suis  confidenda 
curaiiJt  aniiMB  catMO,  ita  ttatcrpato  quod  a  stantihua  et  in  aitiiudinem 
texuntur.  This  regilla  was  &Btened  by  a  woollen  girdle  (thence 
Juno  Ginctia  gen.)*  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul, 
Diac.  63:  Cingulonova  nupta  prcBcingelatur,  quod  vir  in  hcto  iol* 
vehai^  factum  ex  lana  ovie,  ffune  Hercvlaneo  modo  vindum  vir 
solvit  ominia  gratia j  ut  sic  ipse  felix  sit  in  euaeipiendia  UherUt  ut/uit 
HerculeSy  qui  aeptuaginta  liberoa  reliquit. 

The  veil,  or  fiammeum^  wliick  tlio  brido  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89  :  Flammeo  amicitur  nuhens  ominis  honi  cama^ 
quod  CO  asaidue  utehatur  jiaminicay  i.e.  flamiivia  uxor^  cui  non  licchat 
facere  divortium.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaiuijiica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour  because  it  was  of  good  imi^ort.  Plin. 
H.N,  xxi. :  Lutei  {color is)  video  hon<yrem  aiitiquisaim am  in  nuptidlihua 
flammeia  totum  femtuis  couccssuin.  Cf.  Petron.  26;  Juv.  vi.  224; 
Schol.  Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  Arrn.  xv.  37;  Lucan.  ii.  261;  CatiiU.  and 
Martial  frequently.  It  has  Ix'cn  affirmed  from  Seneca,  IlippoL  322, 
that  the  shoes  [aocci)  were  alrio  yulluw,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  hut  to  the  dress  of  Hot  * ulcs,  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Catull.  however,  Ixi.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
useus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandiuiau  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain,  f'est.  339  :  Senis  crinihua  (three  locks  on  each  side» 
as  the  oldest  statues  show)  nubciUea  ornaniur,  quod  is  omaiua  vetua* 
tissimua  fuU;  quidam,  quod  eo  vestalea  virginea  omentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  hasfa 
eeelibai'iat  for  which  Paul.  Diac.  h.  v.  62,  gives  Tcr\'  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.   Plut.  Qu,  Mom,  86 ;  Ovid.  Faat,  ii.  659. 

After  the  confarreatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages— a 
banquet  followed  (ccena  nuptialia,  Plaut.  Cure,  v.  2,  60;  tgpuXa 
gemialeay  Claud.  Eapt,  Proa,  ii.  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  Qu,  Mom.  2),  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  {mat 
ptgUtm)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  (Mtaxwitara)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks;  see  Becker's  OhuicleSy 
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traniilated  by  Metciilfc,  p.  356.    Sefrv.  on  Virg,  Ed,  viii,  30 ; 
CatuU.  Ixi.  128  ;  M,  N.  xv.  22,  24. 

At  length  tlio  j>ri)n7i?;ee  led  thu  biido  to  Ihu  Icctas  genialis  [collo 
carein  hdo,  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eur.  iii.  o,  45;  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  genialis, 
94 ;  Claud.  Bapt.  I^ros.  ii.  361).    Before  the  door  thoy  sang  hyme- 
neal and  indecent  songs  [Fescennhm)  Claud.  Feac  iy.  30 : — • 

Ducant  pcrvig^lcs  carniina  tibiae, 

Perraissisque  jocis  turba  liccntior 

Exsultet  tetricis  Ubera  le<;ibus. 

The  lectui^  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  tho  da\'  of  thor 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  tixe  relatives,  of  the  bride ;  but 
in  Inter  days  this  become  merely  sjrmbolical.  Cic.  pro  Clu.  5 : 
Lectwm  ilium  geniaUmf  quem  licnnio  ante  JiltCB  suce  nult  nti  straveratf 
in  eadem  domo  diW  ornari  sUrni  expxiUa  atque  exturbata  fdia  juhet : 
ntt&ef  geiiero  tocrtM.  Paul,  v,  genialis^  94 :  Qtn,  lectusy  qui  nuptiis  ater" 
.  miwt  in  honorem  genii,  Amob.  adv,  Oen„  ii.  67 :  Ouminmatrimon  iu 
eormmtiBf  toga  HemiH$  lectuioa  et  mantorum  genios  advoeatis,  Hor« 
Ep»  i.  1, 87>  kctuB  genialia  in  aula  eet^  meaning  that  a  person  is  mar- 
ried. We  know  no  more  about  ibis  ouBtom,  but  from  some  passages 
it  would  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  marriage  with  manus. 
For  instance,  Amob.  it*  20,  says,  farre,  colSmpUMe^  genidUi 
UcttUi  taerammUt  condieunty  but  these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  so 
strictly,  any  more  than  the  tvi  mairimonia  convenire  previously 
quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  fonos  of  marriagv^ 
went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the  sacri- 
fice with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  CtmtUuB  and  CamiQa* 
The  lectos  genialis,  or  adyersus,  remained  in  its  place  as  long  as  the 
woman  continued  in  marriage ;  (^r  eren  imtil  the  man  married  again. 
The  stemere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop.  iy.  11,  6d : — 
Sett  tamen  adTeistim  miitarit  janua  leetum 
Sederit,  et  nostro  cauta  noverca  toro. 

The  lectuii  in  called  advorsus,  becaubc  it  6to«>d  in  tiie  atiiuni  opposite 
tiie  janua. 

On  tho  following  morning  the  young  wilb  began  her  manage- 
ment of  tiie  liouso  by  a  sacrifico  at  the  ultiir  of  her  husband; 
Macrob.  Sat,  i.  18  ;  Pint.  Qu.  Rom.  2.    On  the  suine  dav  an  after- 
ceremony  of  tlie  marriage,  oallod  rcpulia,  took  place  in  tho  men's 
apartments.    Fest.  p.  281 :  llipuiiu  postridie  nuptias  apud  fiovttm  % 
maritiiiu  ttruaiar,  quia  quasi  rvjiciiar  potatio.  Porphyr.  on  Hor.  Sat,  . 
ii.  2,  60,  JJi*"^  post  nuptias.    On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron.  in- 
terpret it  diilcruntly;  MepvUa  dicantar  septimiLS  aits,  quo  nova  solct  ' 
uupta  redire  ad  parentea  suos,  the  hrst  visit  therefore  to  the  parental  ; 
house.   Auson.  JiJ^iat*  ix.  50,  says  indehnitely,  OQnju^ioqm  * 
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aut  sacra  repotia  pair  urn,  wHch  maybe  taken  either  m  the  sense  of 
Donat.  and  Acron.,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  bilth  of  a  child. 

[Lastly,  wo  ruust  notice,  that  the  clioice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding as  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  avoided  as  imlucky 
Calouds,  Nuncs,  and  Ides,  and  the  day  foUo^^-iii- them:  Macrob. 
^'a^.  i.  15,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  170;  GclL  v.  17;  Vuir.  L.  L,  vi.  29; 
Ovid.  F(ut.  i.  57;  Plut.  Quazsi,  Rnm.  25;  likewise  the  PuriiO,  Plut. 
QiuLnt.  Rvui.  25.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  month  was  also  carefully  selected,  and  Aluy 
was  not  lightly  iliost'ii :  Pint.  Qiwest.  Rom.  85 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  487. 
So,  too.  tlu)  first  half  of  June  was  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was 
chosen  :  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221. 

The  second  foim  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  coemptio.  Tliis  form  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage  ;  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
Ibnnless  oontaract  of  marriage,  through  consensus  or  domum  ducttOy 
must  have  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described 
(viz.  deductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  oyer  the  threshold,  the  saluta- 
tipn  with  Caius  and  Caia,  the  presence  of  the  auspices,  the  joining 
of  hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married); 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  yoimg  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  per  csa  et  Itbram,  patre 
vet  tutorihuB  attchrihua^  Qai.  i.  113 :  CoSmpHone  in  manttm  conveniuni 
per  inanciptxtionemf  i.e.  per  quandam  imaginariam  vendUionemf  adhi* 
hiiU  non  m%nu$  j^uooi  ^inque  teetibue^  civtbu$  Bomapi$  puherihuSt  item 
libripendeprffster  mu^terem  eum^ue,  cajm  in  manum  convenit  Serr.  on 
Virg*  ^n,  iy.  103 :  Coemptio  enim  est,  ubi  libra  atqut  cea  adhibetur,  d  ' 
midier  atque  vir  in  ae  ^itaaiemptimemfacitmt,  Bo^thius  on  Oic.  Top, 
3,  p.  299 :  QiMB  in  manum  per  cot^'mptionem  canvenerani,  ees  matrea 
/am,  vocahaiUur  ;  tftuB  vero  u$u  vd  farreOf  mimme.  Co^ptio  vera 
ceriie  solemmtatibus  peragdfcUur  et  aese  in  coimendo  invieem  interro^ 
fiohant  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other);  vir  Ha; 
an  mvHier  aibi  maier/amiliaa  eaae  vellet:  Ula  reapondehaty  vatte*  Itaqua 
mtdier  viriconveniebat  in  manum  et  vocabantur  hce  nupticaper  coemp- 
HoTiem,  d  erat  midier  materfamiliaa  viro  loco  /dice.  Quam  soUmni- 
ta'em  in  suts  instiiutis  Ulpianns  exjwnit.  Boetliius  is  wi'onf?  in  con- 
lining  confarrcalio  to  the  munia  ju  of  j)ricsts;  in  Lulioviiig  that  the 
woman  could  coinc  in  manual  only  by  coemptio;  and  in  reckoning 
06  matcrfamilias  only  her  who  coemptione  convenit.  The  laiit  error 
is  easily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that  in  tho  tiDio  of  lioethius 
tint  Un-Bi  no  longer  existed,  and  that  h»  knew  it  only  by  tradition ; 
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that  confarreatio  had.  long  been  used  only  for  tho  marriage  of 
priests,  and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manns.  Gai.  i.  113.  As  at 
coeraptio  this  fonn  was  especially  used,  Visne  mihi  esse  maUr/a^ 
mUiaa  f  he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name* 
But  we  get  tiie  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top,  3:  Genus  enim  eat  uxor; 
e/ua  duw/omuB:  imamairumfamiliciSi  fonun^  qwE  iwmomum  eonve- 
nervmt  (nsu,  faireo,  co^mptione):  oUefn  eartm,  qnce  iantummodo 
uoDorea  haheniur  (quae  in  Tna-Tinifx  non  oonYenenint),  Qell.  ZTiii.  6, 
also  explains:  Mc^em/amilftu  ajspeUatam  ease  earn  wlamt  qum  in 
marUi  manu  marieipioque  md*  The  tex-m  moatrima  is  only  a  moie 
compxehensiye  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  Cic.  pro  Ood. 
13:  Fdviantea  fcbcmm,  si  matremfcmQuu  seem,  quam  matronarum 
sanetitas  postulat,  nominamus.  Eyery  mater&milias  is  also  a  ma- 
trona,  but  not  the  reyerse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  usos 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  &ee  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  having  been  absent 
three  days  from  Hs  house,  that  eonstituted  manus.  Gai.  L  111 :  Usu 
in  mannm  oonveniebatf  qua  anno  continue  nupta  perseverabat,  nam 
vdut  annua  posaeseione  usu  capiebatur^  in  familiam  viri  transihat, 
fdiunLlue  locum  obtinehat.  Itaque  lege  XII.  Tahularum  cautum  erat, 
at  qua  nollet  co  mode  in  7nanam  mariti  ajiivcnirc,  ut  quotannis  tri^ 
noctio  ahesset  atque  tta  mum  cvjuscunque  anni  interruTiiperet.  Tiiis 
period  flid  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  hours, 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each,  other,  as  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Guii.  ui.  2,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3,  that  the  woman  had  not 
committed  a  valid  usarpatio  trinvdii  quce  Kahndis  Januarns  apmL 
iririvm  causa  //latrimonii  esse  cwpissety  ct  ante  <h'em.  iv.  Kfd.  Jan.  se- 
quentes  nsurpaium  isset  (i.e.  who  left  her  husband's  liuii.se  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  usucapio).  Nou  enim  posse  impleri  trinoctium,  quod 
abesse  a  viro  usurpandi  causa  ex  XII.  Tahidis  deberety  quoniam  tertice 
noctis  poster  tores  sex  hvroi  aJtcrius  a^ini  essenty  qui  inciperet  ex  Kalendis. 

Besides  those  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
camo  in  manum  mancipiumqiie  mariti ^  there  existed  a  less  binding- 
one,  in  which  both  j^arties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  viz.  matiimoniumjustum,  without  conventio  in  mannm.  Tho 
woman  remained  in  potestate  patris  aut  tutorisy  and  retained  the 
ficee  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Gioero  describes  as  uxores  tantummodoy  in  opposition  to  the  mater- 
Emilias.  So  Qell.  xviii.  6,  in  matrimontum  tantum  etmvenirey  in 
opposition  to  in  manum  canvenire.  This  form  was  very  early  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  the  Poregiini,  or  by  the  Etruscans,  who  emi- 
grated to  Bome»  where  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
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maiziage,  provided  that  the  conditions,  as  equality  of  posHion  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  hoth  sides.  This  free  marriage  he- 
oame  more  binding  after  living  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  wurpaUo  trinodii  occurred,  the  free  marriage  still 
continued.  In  later  times,  when  the  oonyentio  in  manum  was  found 
xnconTenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
confaireatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
tho  fsamo  both  with  and  Tvithout  inanus,  have  ah'cady  been  described. 

!Miuty  sarcophagi  ilhistrato  tho  E-oman  luama^'e  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  always  occurred.  We  find,  however,  iu  all  of 
them,  that  tho  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Jnno  Pronuba :  and  that  tho 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  tho  CamiUi,  and  the 
Hymenseas,  are  not  omitted. 

The  Conciihinatus  was  merely  a  pexual  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  connubium,  Tliis  was  of  two  kinds  !  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  souse,  when  a  civis,  nnmarricd,  wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a  pcrefjri'na,  lihcrtaf 
serva,  or  humiliSy  ahjeda  fwmina,  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
inoequale  conjugium,  or  lidta  consuetudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  mamod  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  e^en  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  tho  '  beloved  concu- 
bine ; '  the  second  wa^  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  tho  head 
of  tihtprvrn.  particularly  if  the  concubin^  belonged  to  the  honeste 
Hvmka.  The  woman  who  Hved  with  a  married  man  was  called 
»dkx*  Paul.  Diac*  p.  222:  PdUcesnuno  quidemcyppdlanturalienM 
suecumhfnJtu^  ncn  ^okmfiBmincB,  sed  diam  maree,  Antigui  jprcprw 
earn  pdlktm  wminahani^  quas  vasorem  hahenH  nvhehaiiJt,  Oui  generi 
muiUerum  eUam  poena  eofuHhOa  eti  a  Numa  Pompdio  hoc  lege: 
Pdlex  aram  JwwnU  m  Umgito  ;  H  tanget,  Junoni  cnnihuB  demmia 
agnum/cminam  eoDdito,  So  Gtell.  iy.  3 :  PeUieem  aukm  appellaiam 
prolroiamqw  /ioHtom,  qum  jmda  comuektqtte  emet  cum  «o,  in  eujus 
numu  mandpioguc  alia  matrimonii' causa  foref,  hoc  aaUguissima 
lege  oik/ndUuty  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  cabled  by  a  paulo 
honesHcre  nomine, — arnica* 
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BET:p.OTHJJS[a  ANU  DlVOIiOii. 

MabeiAOS,  in  Greece,  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  be 
valid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  solenm  betrotbal ;  see  Becker's  ChaHdet, 
tannslated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.  Amonggt  the  Bomans  this  was  not 
easential,  but  solioitatioii  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  fiither,  or  in 
case  of  bis  death  to  her  brother  or  goardian,  and  bis  consent  must 
be  obtained.  Dio.  Cass*  zlviii.  44 ;  liz.  12 ;  bciii.  18.  From  the 
usual  fbrm  of  stLpulation,  Bpondeme  f  ajpondeo,  tbe  whole  act  was 
called  9pon$aUa;  the  betrothed  were  called  »p<maa  and  aponaua, 
more  an/ciently  jproetM.  Another  expression  was  conventm  eondiHo, 
which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consieted  in  negotiating  the 
amount  of  the  doa,  the  time  of  its  payment^  and  so  on.  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  62 :  OonveatcB  conditio  dkebakiTf  gmm  primw  aenno  de  nujptiia  tt 
mrvm  eonditione  hahebahtr.  The  form  of  these  sponsalia  is  shown' 
in  many  instances  by  the  comio  writers,  as  Plant.  Aul,  ii.  2 ;  iii.  5, 
2 ;  Cure*  y.  2,  74 ;  Foen*  y.  4 ;  Trin.  y.  2,  33 ;  esi)ecially  Trin,  ii. 
4,  98 

Th,  Sine  dote  po6co  tnam  sororem  fi]io. 

QuiB  res  bene  vortat !  habeon',  paotam  ?  Quid  taces  ? 
Sf.  Proh  dii  immortalee,  conditionem  quojustnodi ! 
FA,  Quia  fabulare,  dii  bene  rortant:  spondeo. 

And  Pom.  y.  3,  36 

J.g»  Audin*  ta  patrue  ?  dioo,  ae  dictum  negee : 

Taam  mihi  majorem  filiam  despondeas. 
Ma*  Paetam  rem  habeto.   Ag.  Spondes  igitur  i   Ma,  Spondeo. 

Cf.  Yarro,  de  Ling,  Lot,  yi.  69* 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicero  writes,  ad  Qu,  Our*  ii,  6.  Pamily  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day,  Suet.  Oct,  63.  The  bride  frequently 
reoeiyed  an  espousal  ring/  annidua  joroniibus,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledgu  of  sincerity,  Juy.  yi.  25 ;  Plin.  M,  ^□cziii.  1, 
4;  Tertull.  Ajpolog,  6.  The  bridegroom  also  receiyed  a  present 
from  the  bride»  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  yaluable  articles 
were  mutually  given  as  securities  (arra),  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  oven  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  person, 
and  in  Rome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  ajjoiiau  or  cx  stipiilata.    Juy.  vi.  200 

Si  tibi  Icgitiinis  puclam  junctamque  tabellis 
Non  es  amuturus,  ducendi  nulla  videtur 
Causa. 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renuntiare  or  remits 
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tere  repudium^  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10,  53 ;  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3,  72 :  wtm- 
Uam  remiUere  ti  ^poTisalia  dissolvere.  Ulp.  i>»(/.  xxiii.  1,  110.  iJc- 
pudium  was  also  said  of  diYorce,  Modestin.  Big,  i.  16,  101 ;  Divor- 
Hum  inter  virwn  et  uxorem  fieri  didtv/r ;  rqmdium  vero  sponscR 
rtmiUi  videtur,  quod  et  in  tucoria  personam  non  ineple  cadit.  For 
examples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plaut.  Qai,  Min.  7 ;  Suet.  Cces, 
21,  Oct.  62;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  56,  «S:c.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  validity,  allliough  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  tlio  bride  aud  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  duiing  its  continu- 
ance to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bzide  wa4S  even  regarded  as  aduUerum, 

Aooording  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
suffered  by  the  drawing  baok  of  the  other  party  from  the  engage- 
ment,  had  a  ground  of  action^  and  the  judge  compelled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  mou  *  y 
(liUm  pecunia  csgHmahat),  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Borne, 
tbis/tM  apotufdiorum  ceased,  QfHiL  iy.  4. 

^The  terms  aperoto,  pacUi^  aponaa^  deaHnakt  refer  to  the  espousals, 
and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  dhroree  from  marriage  always  possible, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  civil  power  to  oppose  it. 
Tliis  freedom  was,  however,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
ol  the  people  ctrnl  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  tho  saeicd- 
ness  of  the  juaiiiuge  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatives  which  inii.sl  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof,  which  followed  a 
divorce  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  fieedom  of  divorce  appears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
COnfarreatio,  ii.  25  :  Eiq  avvhcfxov  uvayKoiov  oIkhuttjtoi;  t<ptptv  ddiw 
\{iTov  Kai  TO  luupqaov  tovq  yapiovi^  tovtuv^  ovCtv  ifv.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble ;  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  jcjonfarreatio  the 
marriage  of  a  flamen  and  flaminica.  Therefore  a  union  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  with  Flut.  Mom.  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.  Plut.  says:  'EQr)Ki  U  kuI  vdftovg  nvdc, 
tT^uCfjuf;  n'tv  iffTip  6  yvvaiKi  /ii)  didovc  aTroXiintiv  dvcpa,  yvi  alKa  ik 
itdoiiQ  UftdWiw  iwi  ^opitaKtif  rl«vwv  ^  xXuButv  virolSoXy  Kai  /uot^cv- 
Btiaav,  which  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionysius,  since 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  ezdusiTcly  of  maniage  by  con- 
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fisaieatio,  but  of  marriage  generally.  It  wm  absurd  to  suppose 
ihat  the  marriage  should  contmue  binding,  if  such  cmaes  aa  those 
named  occuired.  This  law  of  BomuluB  mareorer  decreed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  Ml  to  his  repudiated  wife,  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Geres.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage, 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  show  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Bepublic,  and  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  a.u.C.  520  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  opposed  to  tliis  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  tlio  most  dccidt'd  way  :  o/ioXoystrat  tvTuQ  traiv  ttKom  Kai 
irevratcnrrtiav  ^iticttr  h'  Piofty  CtaXvOffVdi  yd^io^;. — Trpwroq  aTToXvctai  Xs- 
ytr«i  7i)v  itiVTiw  yvviuKu  ICirovpiO^  Kap.  c'lvijp  ovfC  iKpuiOji,,  a^'ayKai^o^ 
fitvoQ  virb  rojp  riixtjTwi^  ofioaat  tekviov  tvtKa  yvvaiK:  firj  avvoiKtlf.  13 ut 
the  last  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  G-ell.  xvii.  2,  bhuw:5 :  Anno  dtinde  v.  R.  C.  qiLiiKjmtcsimo 
undeviccsiDio  Sp.  Carv.  Jlmja  pn'mjis  Itumiv.  de  amicortnn  senfeniit/ 
dicortium  cum  nxore  fccity  quod  stariiis  esset  jarassetque  apad  cen~ 
aares,  uxorern  se  liherorum  qucrrcndorum  causa  hahtre.  Val.  Max.  ii. 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agi'eeing  that  the  first  di- 
vorce, that  of  Sp.  Cai-viiius,  took  place  in  tho  year  230.  Tliis  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi 
Uus  would  have  taken  place  in  tho  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Bopnblic,  namely,  to  tho 
peiiod  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Consulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  far  the  most 
impoi-tant.  On  tho  other  hand,  again,  no  one  vnR  beHeve  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  until  solno  150  years  I  m  f cro  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Borne.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage  of 
iy.  3,  From  this  it  appears  probable,  that  the  diyoroe  of  Garyilius 
took  place  under  particular  circumstances,  different  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  diyoroes,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  diyorce, 
which  in  some  respects  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  affirm  that  it  was 
the  first  diyorce,  else  (MliuS  would  not  merely  say :  Quia  pro/edo 
nihil  dmderabaiUur  (yiz.  rei  uxoriss  actiones  et  cautiones)  nullia 
etiam  tunc  maMmoniis  divertmiibua,  i.e.  G^eUius  infers  merely  from 
the  non-ezisteuoe  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxorise,  that  diyoroes  oame 
into  vm  later.  Probably  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  a  reason  diliereat  fi'oin  those  orig-inally  in  force, 
namely,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  ilos,  whilst  ho  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  r»>ligioiis  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  hut  tlie  ri^ht  feelings  of  the  i)eo])lo  manifested  ' 
itself  in  loud  disa})probation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cantiones  roi 
11X01188  wore  thei'efore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  few 
liave  the  cautionos  dated,  the  divorce  of  Carvilius  obtained  celebrity, 
and  BO  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  divorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree :  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  Mterilitaiis  cauaa ;  another, 
without  consulting  the  judgment  of  oognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Ijet  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  2  :  Honim  <wert- 
iatem  M*  Valeriu$  Maximuaet  C.  Junius  Buhuleua  Brutus  eensorea  in 
connmili  genere  animadvenioniU  imitaU  L,  Antonium  aenatu  moverunt, 
quod  quam  virginem  in  nuUrinwnium  duxerat,  r^pudiaawi,  nuUo  ami^ 
earvm  in  cansUivm  adhibito.  It  would  be  &L3e  to  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  uncommon  or  forbidden*  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censoria  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judicium,  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Gio.  pro  Olu,  42 — 18,  shows. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirelj  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance*  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  cmimad" 
verno  eemoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  he  separated  from  his  wife;  but  there 
was  something  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Yal.  Max.  himself,  when  he  adds :  NuUo  amicorum 
in  eonnlitm  adhibiio*  A  £unily  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  case,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carvilius :  De  amicorum  aenteniia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius*  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  caused 
aniniadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  A.U.C.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  oarHer  times  di^  oice  was 
properly  establislied  and  strictly  ordained  l)y  Lnvs.  Cicero,  iV/tV. 
ii.  28,  says  jokiu-jrly  of  Ar.tonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  under 
the  same  foiiuaUlies  as  those  of  divorce:  Jllam  suam  suas  res  aihi 
linherf  jdA'iit,  vx  duoderiin  tahuUs  claves  ademit,  exegit.  From  this 
mention  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  folio wis  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed.    Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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diyoirce  -^as  to  be  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  sometimes  hy  HhB 
oooncil  of  cogiiati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  Judicium  de  mori" 
huSf  after  the  introduction  of  cautioues  et  actiones  rei  uxorire.  This 
last*  however,  only  occun-ed  when  the  pecuniaxy  afEkiis  of  the  two 
aeparatiiig  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  &ult  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife»  that  led  to  the 
diyoTce  {^uJtHw  wlpjk  divorUtm  faxiim^  Quinct.  uL  4,  11).  On 
the  patt  of  the  woihali,  the  caused  -irere,  besides  capital  ofl^noes* 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  yery  severely  punished  m 
ancient  times.  Plin.  N,  xiv.  1^ :  On,  JOomitius  judex  pronmHo' 
ifit :  Tntdierem  videri  jplue  hitnsae  quam  valetudinia  cai»a,  viro  ituei* 
ente,  el  dote  mtdiavit^   See  Gellius  x.  23»  and  Gate's  speech  there. 

That  divorces  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  wars 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  Censor's  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  we  find  that  at  that  tune  divorce 
ooGurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  drcumstances.  Tal.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Gallus,  who  uxorem  demisity  quod  earn  capite  aperto  /oris  versa-- 
tarn  cogncwerat ;  secondly,  of  Q.  Antistius  Yotiis,  quod  iUam  in  2>fih~ 
Hco  cum  quadarn  lihtrtina  vulqari  secrdo  loqucntem  viderat ;  thiixUy, 
of  P.  Scmproiiius  So2:)hus,  qui  cnnjiigem  repudii  iiota  afecit,  nihil 
aliud  quam  sr  ignoraiite  ludos  ausam  spectare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Republic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent ;  marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Sylla,  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
theii"  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women^s  part, 
without  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
previously  boon  far  more  diiiieult  for  thorn  to  dissolvo  ri  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plant.  Men,  iv.  6,  1,  says : — 

Ecastor  lege  dura  Tivant  miilieNB 

Multoque  iniquiore  raiserce  quern  viri. 

Nam  si  vir  scortuni  daxit  clam  uxorem  siiam, 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  Tiro ; 

Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  est  foras, 

Viro  fit  c:in<:.i,  oxifjfittn'  matrimonio. 

Utiaam  lex  esset  eadcm  quae  uxor!  est  viro !  ete. 

In  Cicero's  time  and  afterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned,  as  Cic.  ad  Fcm,  viii.  7 ;  ad  AU,  xL  23  (in  tliis 
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case  with  reason] ;  j>ro  Olu,  5 ;  Mart  Mp*  vi.  7 ;  x.  41.  Sen.  de  Bm, 
iii.  16 ':  Numquid  Jam  tUla  repuMo  erubucU  f — turn  cmwhm  numero, 
$ed  maritorum  annos  ntoe  compukmt  et  exeunt  nuUnmonii  eauea, 
nubmt  rqntdiu 

The  most  oommoii  teim  for  the  dissolution  of  mamage  tras  c^t- 
vorUumf  whicli  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  "with 
the  consent  of  hoth  the  parties  concerned.  Patll.  IHg»  i.  16, 161 : 
JHv,  ex  eo  dictum  est,  ijuod  in  divereas  partes  eunt  gut  dUcedumt. 
Hodest.  101 :  Div,  imUr  virum  et  uxorem  fieri  die&uir,  Gf.  Isidor. 
is.  8.  So  also  diecidivan,  which  was  also  generally  used  when  ilie 
separation  was  mutual  These  words  were  commonly  joined  with 
facere.  On  the  other  hand  rtfpvudAum  refers  to  a  diTorce  on  one 
side,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  toriii  used  was  not  repudium  facere,  but  repudium  mitterey 
remittere,  dia  rc,  scribe.re,  nuntiare^  renuntinre ;  nuntium  remitttre 
was  also  siiiiilav  ;  see  Plant.  Aid.  iv.  10,  o;3,  69  ;  Tor.  Phorm.  'w,  3, 
72 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13  ;  xi.  23  ;  de  Oral,  i.  40 ;  Top.  4  ;  Suet,  fre- 
quently. Bosidos  those  exprr  ssions,  there  wore  cxujere  and  eficert 
said  of  tbo  man,  Cif.  Phil.  ii.  US,  3S  ;  discedcre  of  the  woman,  Tor. 
u4.ndr.  111.  3,  3G,  ^vhi(■h  differed  irom  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
tK-r't^-tiv  or  Ui^aWtiv  and  airoXelTruv.  It  has  been,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  .sugi^t.'.sted,  that  divoriium  was  said  especially  of  the 
women,  rcpudiu/u  of  tlio  men;  and  aUo  that  the  former  refers  to 
divorce  from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  hy  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuas  res  tibi 
habeto.  This  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman ;  see  Gic.  FhiL  ii.  28 ;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47  :  Valeaa^ 
i%b%  haheas  rea  tiiaSy  reddas  meas  ;  also  Trin.  ii.  1,  31 :  Tilos  res  tibi 
habe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  DecJ.  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac— 
companied  by  another,  to  quit  the  house  {for as  exi),  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plaut.  Mil.  Olor.  iv.  6,  62;  cf.  Plaut.  (7aa.  ii.  2, 31 ;  Mart.xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also,  or '  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  the  expressions  renuniiatio  or  nuntium  remittere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  maniage  was  generally 
destroyed  {rtmpere  tabulae  nuptialee)  Juv.  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann»  zi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con* 
&rteatio  required  a  fortnal  d^jf^rreatio,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  74 :  Diff, 
gtnite  erat  sacriftcti,  quo  inter  virum  et  mulierem  fiebai  dissolution 
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Dido  diff.,  fjiiia  fiiJxd  farrco  liho  adliibito.  The  same  solemnities 
and  persons  winch.  occuiTcd  at  the  confiirrcatio  must  be  repeated, 
at  the  diffarreatio.  Sacerdosconfttrreatioiiumei  (liffdrraafionvm^  Orell. 
Imcr.  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
what  Phit.  Qumt.  Rom,  50,  relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the 
divorce  of  a  fiamcu  dialis  :  ol  u^Ctg  Trapeykpovro  ry  tqv  ydftou 
StaXvofi  TToXXd  ^piKuidri       aWoKora  Kai  <TKv9ptoird  dputvrfg. 

When  the  manus  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mandpatio, 
divorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula;  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  a^vay  by  a  formal  remancipatio.  Fest. :  Qimman- 
djpaia  sit  ah  eo  qui  in  manum  convenerit.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  We  arc  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usuB  was  iinloosened.  Probably  a  simple  dedaiation 
was  sufficient. 

The  diyorced  wife  could  maxry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  fhefiill  time  of  mourning;  hut  in  the  early  days,  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  he  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  mvUarum  mtpHarmi,  as 
dc.  ad  Att,  adai.  29,  says,  received  no  respect,  Plut.  Qu»  Bom»  102. 
Tertull.  de  Exhort.  Cast*  IS,  de  Monogam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  univirat  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuha  or 
touch  the  statue  of  Pudidtia^  of  Fcrhma  MidiebrUf  or  Mater  Ma^ 
<tifo,  Liv.  X.  23;  Fest.  JP^fc.  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  maznage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  Uian  on  the  first : 
see  Serv.  on  Virg»  jSn.  xi.  476 ;  Prop.  iv.  11,  85 ;  iv.  8,  27. 

CELIBACY. 

Voluntary  celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  even  guilty.  Sozom.  //.  e.  i.  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject ;  and  Dionys.  ix.  22,  spr  aks  of  a  family  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gens  Fnhia.  From  Eej>tus,  ]j.  1379,  wo  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Zfxorium  pependisst  dicitur,  <pii^ 
quod  wxorem  non  habuerit,  its  jjopuJo  dedit ;  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cie.  dr 
Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  1.  Camillus  et  Posiurnins  ccnsorea  cera 
poswx  nomine  cos  qui  nd  spnedutem  cadihes  perve7ierani,  in  cerarium  c?e- 
ferrejusserunt ;  403  B.C. ;  351  A.  u.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendis  uxoribus  and  de  prole  augenda^ 
also  took  place.   In  Suet.  OcL  89,  d.  Csscilius  Hetellua  says: 
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Si  SI  726  KTore  possemm^  Quirites,  esse,  omnu  ea  molestia  cmreremua; 
sed  qxtoniam  ita  natura  tradidity  ut  nec  cum  iUia  aaiis  commode  nec 
sine  illia  vUo  modo  vivi  possity  saluH  perpetuae  potius  quam  hreui 
voluptati  coMulendum ;  cf.  Gell.  i.  d ;  Lir.  Bp*  lix. ;  Sueton,  Od* 
89.  It  was  quite  a  Qreciati  Tiew  of  the  case  to  consider  a  irife  as 
a  necessary  eyil.  Menand.  p.  190 :  &v&yKn  yuvalk'  clvot  cacov* 
&XXi  c^r«x4c  M  6  luTpuurarov  XajSwv ;  see  Becker's  Chandee,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.  In  the  general  deteiioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  unmarried  in* 
creased  extraordinarily,  and  even  before  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  iniglit  well  caU  out 

Ccrtc  sanus  eras  !    Uxorcm,  Postuiuc,  ducis  ? 
Die,  quii  Tisiphoue,  quibiLs  cxagitarc  colubris  ? 

Tho  domands  which  women,  es2)ccially  ihuao  of  rank,  made, 
were,  in  tho  time  of  Plautu-s,  of  such  a  kind  that  tho  ta^to  for  mar- 
riage becaino  nearly  lost.  See  Aulul.  iii.  5,  Mil.  iii.  1,  91".  If  tho 
wife  brought  an  iuipoitunt  dowry,  the  position  of  the  hiLsband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  tho  most  agreeable.  Hence  De- 
inaenetus  complains  in  Piaut.  Asia,  i.  1,  74 :  Argentum  accept;  dote 
imperium  vendidi;  and  Epid,  ii.  i.  11,  where  Apcecides  remarks : 
PtUcra  edepol  dos  pecunia  est,  Periphanes  replies :  quoe  qtn'dem  poL 
non  maritcUa  est,  Juvenal  vi.  460,  IntderaUUm  nihil  w6  quam 
femina  divea^  and  Mart.  viiL  12 : 

Uxorciu  (|uare  locupletem  ducere  noUm, 
QiuBidtiB  i  ttzori  nubere  nolo  mete. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  non  dodissima  oonjuso,  Mart. 
U.  90,  makes  a  condition.   See  Juv.  vi.  448 : 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibl  qua  juncta  reoumbit, 
Bicendi  genus,  aut  enrtum  awmone  rotato 
Torqaeat  enthyincma,  nec  historian  sciat  cnmes : 
Sed  quffidam  ex  Ubris  et  non  intelligat. 

As  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  away,  Ciesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  publisl i  ed , 
through  the /eas  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea^  some  very  stringent  au  1 
even  ridicidous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  liciiid, 
certain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jas 
triu/fi  libtrorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emi)erors  themselves,  who  often  f^^ranted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum  to  ]jer8ons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHDiDBEN. 

If  the  Euinuu  cuHtoiu  in  rolatiuu  to  marriago  and  tliu  ^^uijition  of 
"womon  generally,  in  decidedly  t(»  Ixs  proierred  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  as  regaided  tiie 
relations  of  chikli-en,  as  the  arbitrary  power  which  the  father  had 
over  them  in  llome  was  a  llagrant  injustice  :  the  freedom  of  an 
indi%4dual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  imnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Boman  father  considering  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elderS}  ot  guiding  and  protectiiig 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  OTer  his  freedom^  inyolving 
his  life  and  deaths  and  oontintdng  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Boman :  £i*st,  that 
the  father's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  amTing  at  a  certain  period  of  life»  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  &om  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  witiiout  daring  to  iiy'nre  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  jpcMa  jpotestiu  of  the  Bomans  was  in  theory  indeed  Torj 
different  £com  absolute  possession  {doTninium),  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times;  only  the  latter 
extended  oyer  things,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gaye  the  fibther  the  right  oyer  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  ii.  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  difference  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says :  6  r&i^  *Pw/iai^  vofMriiQ  Jhfavav  iiQ  dirvi¥  UtaKnv 
Itwtviav  Tcarfi  koO'  vlov  km  irapJi  w&vra.  thv  row  /9«ov  XP^*^»  ^ 
t7p)ui>,  lav  rf  |ia<rr«yovv,  l&v  re  Si^rfuov  M  t&p  «ar*  dypbv  tpywv  mar" 
^X^iv,  i&v  rt  iLicoKTWvhvat  -n-poaipriraty  kAv  tA  ^oXtrucd  wpdmtv  6  naiQ 

tA  ftoiva  ^Xanptiav  iwaivo&fuvoc.  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Bomulus,  but  at  any  rate  very  ancient,  was  reviyed  in  all  its 

severity  in  the  Twelve  Tables.    Dionvs.  ii.  27 :  ol  XajS^vric  ^apA 

Tov  dfifiov  T1JV  ilovaiav  rijc  avpayotyijg  rt  Kai  ifrtypa^^c  avrStv  (i.  e, 

vo^^ov)   hUa   uvCftQ    Itfia   Tolg  aXXott;  avaypai^av  vopoig.      He  then 

controverts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  ^^uma:  tav  Trarrlo  v'tifJ  avyx^P'h^V 

yvvaiKU  ayaykcOat.  koipwvov,  iaofj.evi]v  itpiuv  rt  teal  vrwj/jarwv  klitu  rovg 
vopovg,  fiTjK'sTi  Tijv  t^ovaiov  tlvm  Tifi  Trar^n  TrujXtiv  Tovg  v'lovg.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  tlie  ancient  seventy  (see  Liv.  i.  2G, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  filiam  jure  coesam  Judicarey  ni  ita  ettset, 
^atr*ojure  in  JUium  amnuidveriuram/uiMe),  but  it  was  afterward:*. 
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recognized  by  la^,  as  the  usual  foim  o£  adoption  shows.  Oral.  $to 
Dwno  29 :  Credo  emm,  qttanqitam  in  iUa  <tdojptione  legitime  fachm 
est  nihUj  tamen  te  esse  interrogatum  :  audome  eaees,  u6  in  te  P.  ^on- 
teiua  vtto  necii^ue  potestaiem  hahert^t  tti  in  Jilioy  and  tlie  complete 
foim  in  Gell.  y.  19 :  Vfiitie  jubeaJUa^  tU  X.  Vtderiuaf  L.  TitiOf  turn 
jure  legeque  filiuB  siety  quam  Hexeo  jpatre  matreque/amiliaa  efua  fux^uB 
easety  utique  ei  vitm  necisqite  in  eum  pciestaa  eid,  tUi  patri  endo jfUio  est, 
Hcec  ita,  ut  dixiy  voa  Quiritea  rogo.  The  unnatunil  pai-t  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  State  to  the  paterfamilias,  and  as  the  father  covilii  not 
act  on  his  own  juclgiiient,  but  must,  conformably  to  cu.-itoni,  .sunimou 
a  family  council,  as  e.  Vul.  Max.  y.  8,  2  :  Cassias  jiliu/u  —tuihibito 
pro^/inqaorum  tt  aiaicuruni  cousiliu  aj^tctati  rtfjui  criiniiut  domi  daui' 
navit  verberibusque  affectum  ntcari  jussit.  On  the  killing  of  Sp. 
Cassius  Yiscellinus  by  his  father,  sue  Liy.  ii.  -11 ;  Diunys.  viii.  79; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  v. 
8,  3,  wlicro  ho  says  ot'T.  Manlius  Torqiiatus,  ne  comilio  quidau  iit-ces- 
8arioru/n  iudiyere  st  credidity  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  accoimt  of  extortion.  The  lather  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself;  so  Cic.  dc 
Fin.  i.  7.  Yal.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9, 1.  L.  GelHus  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  pcene  universo  senatu  adhibifo  tji  cojisiliuTn,  and 
after  careful  inquiry,  absolvit  eum  turn  conciiii  turn  etiam  aententia 
sua.  See  also  Quinct.  Bed,  viii.  4,  and  35G.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  official 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
liarsh  judgmentof  Brutus  andT.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Liv. 
iv.  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  fiather  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat.  39  relates  :  Fu&re  tamen  exira  conjurationem  complure9f 
gui  ad  CiUilinam  initio  pro/ecti  sunt :  in  his  A .  Fidviua  aenatone 
JUiue  quern  retractum  ex  itinere  parens  necari  Jussit.  Cf.  Dio.  Gass. 
zzxTiii  36,  and  Yal.  Max.  y.  8, 5,  and  yi.  1, 3.  Sen.  de  Olem,  i.  14,  Id, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  &ther  condenmed  the  son  for  panicide,  letting 
him  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  &mily  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  inyited ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
his  son  from  the  punishment  which  he  would  haye  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  The  second  case  proves  the  harshness  and 
lULSuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  apj^lied.  Erixomm  equitem  Horn, 
memoria  7wstra,  quia  Jilium  siium  Jlaydlis  occidcraf,  jjopulm  in  foro 
yraphiis  coiifodit,  Vix  ilium  Avgusti  (.'tcsaris  audoritas  irt/cstis  tarn 
patrum  quum  Jiiioritm  manibus  eripuit.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  death  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  33,  gives  another  example :  Mowtanua  pairi  concessua  eat, 
prcedictOy  ne  in  rejpvMica  Jiaberetur.  That  is  wrong,  however :  on  the 
contrary,  the  aon  was  pardoned  respect  tu  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  Ded.  viii.  xix.  &c.  If  a  misuse  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earUer  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  xx.  3 ; 
Oros.  T.  16,  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment ;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  In  the 
two  Imndredth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  feom 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists ;  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emandpatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  haye  limited  t2iis 
light,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27 ;  so  too  Hut*  27tm,  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  fietther  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
tunes ;  after  the  third  time  he  did  not  again  come  into  the  patxia 
potestas.  So  the  Twelve  Tables  decreed :  8%  pater  filium  ier  vmum 
duittfilius  a  poire  liber  e$to,  THp.  1 ;  Gai.  i.  132.  -  Flaut.  SHch, 
i.  1,  54;  2,  11;  TWi».  ii.  2,  20,  Bpeaks  generally  of  the  obedieance 
due  from  children  to  their  &th6r. 

From  the  patria  potestas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
vdih.  which  we  firaquently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-bom  children.  In  Bome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Bomulus  is  said  to  haye  interdicted  sons  and  jQrst-bom 
daughters  fcom  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii.  26.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  haye  been  commanded  that  the  deformed  should  be  put  to 
death,  Oic  de  Leg.  ui.  8 ;  Idy.  xxyfi  37;  Sen.  d$  Jra,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bom  was  notunfrequent,  eyen 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  show;  as  Dio.  Cass, 
xlv.  1,  and  the  Lex  Gentilicia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22 :  rd  yivwa^ 
^tva  tndvayKtQ  Tpi<ptiv ;  see  Plant.  Cas.  prol.  41,  79;  Cist.  i.  3,  17, 
31;  Ter.  Heaut.  iy.  1,  37.  Wheliiur  the  columna  ladaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Uiac.  p.  118,  is  connected  with  this  cusitom,  is  not 
certain. 

The  son  remained  in  the  father's  power  until  his  death,  unlesiS 
either  of  them  had  suffered  a  capitis  diminutio.  The  patria  po- 
testas ceased  ii'  the  son  became  a  iiamen  dialis.   Tac.  Ann.  iv.  IG  ; 
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Ghd.  m,  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  difference,  see  Yel.  Max.  y. 
4,  5.  In  the  ease  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  wil^  manus,  or  hecame  a  yeetal  yirgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
aioHm  tem^e  sine  emandpaiione  ac  sine  capitis  fninutione  e  pairis 
potestate  exit.  ITlp.  x,  6:  In  potestate  parentum  esse  desinunt  et  At, 
qui  JFlamines  JHvaks  inauffurantur,  et  qnm  Virgines  Veske  capiuntut, 
Gai.  i.  130. 

If  a  fether  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  over  his  son, 
•  fe  must  bo  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selliiif^  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  fiduciarivs^  who  manumitted 
liini  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  tlio  first  and 
second  mancipation ;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  Lack 
to  th©  father,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  lihertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  tlireo  times 
sell  his  son.  Ul]).  x.  1  :  Liheri  pareniwm potcsiate  liherantur  eman- 
cipation€j  i.  o.  8i  j^osteaquam  mancijxtH  fiierint,  /iiamimissi  sint.  Sed 
Jilius  quidem  ter  mancipatm,  tcr  iitanumhsussm  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
xii.  tahuhirum  juhet  hu  verbis  :  iSi  paier  filium  ter  venum  duit^  filiut 
a  jxtire  liher  eMo.  Ceteri  autem  liheri  prceter  filium  tarn  mascuh 
guam /emincK  una  numcipatione  manumiasioneque  sui  juris  fi>unt» 
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EDUCATION. 

VrOTWITnSTANDINQ  the  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
■^^  Roniims  tho  paterfamilias  possessed  over  his  familia,  it  must 
not  be  fnrgottcTi  that  in  the  house  far  moro  of  real  family  life  oc- 
curred, and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bound  t/)getherthe 
difleront  members  of  tho  house  amongst  the  Romans  than  amongst 
the  Greeks.  Tho  clnVf  can-e  of  tliis  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whoso  iiiiiiience  asserted  it-self  ha  jipily  in  the  education  of 
the  children ,  not  only  as  a  motlier  during  tlieir  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  sujierinton fling  them  duiing  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  which. 
Tae.  Agrir.  ir.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
rate age  {^natcr  Julia  Frocilla  fuit  rarce  castitatis.  In  hujus  sinuin^ 
dvlgentia  educatus  per  omnem  honestarum  artium  cnltvm  jpneritiam 
adoUsceMiamque  iransegif),  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Cam,  corr,  Eloq, 
28 :  Jam  primum  situs  cwique  JUim  ex  casta  parents  noHta  in  ceUa 
emptas  nutricia  sed  gremio  ac  sinu  mntris  editcabatur^  mjm  prcedptM 
UatB  erat  tueri  domum  et  inservire  Uberia,  If  histoiy  gives  few  ex- 
amples of  celebrated  women,  and  their  power  over  their  clnldreii, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Yetuna^  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connection  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand  tho  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  toUere  and  svscipere  liberos  (analogous  to  rlimi 
ayaipectfdai)  shows  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  l^e  father,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plaut.  Amph,  i.  3,  3 ;  (Hit.  ii.  3, 8 ;  2Vuc.  ii.  4, 
45 ;  Most,  i.  2,  41 ;  Ter.  Eeaut  iy.  1,  Id ;  Andr,  i,  3, 14 ;  Hec,  iv.  1, 
56 ;  Hor.  S<xt,  ii.  5, 45.  What  August,  de  Cfiv,  Dei,  iv.  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  Levana  {levai  ii{fanU9  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times ;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Varro  zii,  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Nairn  ei  erai  vitalie  ac  eMaiue  ah  ohsUtriee,  siaiueJHUur  in  terra,  ut 
aiMpkaretur  rectus  esse.  Tho  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognized  by 
the  Romans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  savins  of  the  pontifices,  Singvlie  acUhua  jtroprioB  deos  jsrceesee. 
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3iacrob.  8ai*  i.  17 :  Unitu  dei  effechu  varioa  pro  mrtia  eeruendos  esse 
.numinilnu,   Prom  the  earliest  childhood  there  were  hesides  Leyana, 
•Vag&anua,  or  Vaticanua  {penes  quern  useni  vods  humaruB  iniUa)* 
\TaxT.  in  Qell.  zn»  7 ;  Omina  {cunaa  admivMrat),  Augnat.  d»  (Hv» 
.Dei,  iy.  11,  FoUna  SduMy  or  JBduea  {ueam  prcehet)  and  (Ma,  Kon. 
;ii.  310:  Eduaam  et  PoHnam  deae  prceeidea  wU  haheri  puenmm 
Varro  :  Qvnmprvmo  etbo  et  poUone  irdHareni pturoBt  saeriflcabantvr 
edultlnu  Edusce,  a  paUont  PoUncB,  Donat.  on  Ter.  Fhorm,  L  1, 15: 
,Legitur  tipud  Varronem  iniHari  pueros  JSdtdim  e$  JP&Ucos  et  Chiba, 
•  divii  idendi  et  pUandi  et  eubandi,  ttbi  prvmum  a  Jaete  et  a  eunia 
.franetertmi,  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  {nundinai),  and  eight  aiter 
;  that  of  the  girls,  the  lustratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

'woiutroOetria,  It 0711(71  accipiehant.    Hence  the  day  was  called  dies 
.  tricay  dies  nominum,  nominalia.    In  this  coroTnony  there  was  also  a 
.  special  divinity,  Nrindina :  Manrob.  Sat.  i.  16 :  J^st  etiam  Nimdina 
.llomanoruin  dca,  a  nono  die  nam  nfiuni  nuncupaia^  qui  lustric.its 
>  dicitur ;  est  autem  dies  ImtricuSy  quo  infardes  liLstrantur  et  nomen 
■  accipiuni.    The  cites  lastricus  was  celebrated,  as  a  family  holiday, 
.  and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
.  relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
.  years  on  the  birth -da5\    This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
:  it  also  took  place  amongst  tho  Romans.    Plautus  mentions  as  play 
things  of  this  kind,  Rvd.  iv.  4.  110,  eu.<^icu/m  aurff'iiL^  liferatns,^-ith 
.his  fathers  name.    Bua;  roitfie.r(e  nianicnhf  ;  sucnla  argentea;  bulla 
aurta.    Ep.  v.  1,  33:  nuTealuinda  et  andlas  aureus.    The  children, 
.  as  amongst  the  Greeks  (flt'rt-yvwptfr/iara),  carried  these  toys  mis- 
ponded  from  their  necks  (Plant.  Mil.  v.  0),  and  being  of  metal, 
they  weio  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepa7ido)y  crepundia. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepundia  on  their 
;  nocks,  havo  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
.  that  this  was  a  Roman  custom;  being  inti'oduced  hy  the  Etruscans 
into  Rome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
.  to  the  Greeks.    This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold  (Isidor. 
:  xix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
.  children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
lireast.   Prop.  iv.  1^1 ;  Pint.  Qu.  Bom,  101 ;  and  Mac.  Sat,  i.  6, 
make  various  atteu^pts  to  expln  'ri  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  eia  ciistom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  "with  the  toga  preeteacta,  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  -wos  introduced  by  the  Etrus* 
cans;  hauoe^Jur.^ealla  it  cmnm  JStrueeum;  and  tiiat  it  was  a  pie* 
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RcrratiTC  an;aiiiKt  fascination,  and  therefore  properly  hnnp:  arnnnd 
ckildron.  For  th;it  reason  also,  the  Triumphator  wore  it  during 
that  cenuaony :  see  Plut.  Jiom.  25,  and  Macroh.  i.  6,  who  names 
Tarq^uiiiius  Priscus  as  the  quo  tlirough  whom  the  use  of  it  by  cbil- 
dian  oame  into  TOgua.  Originally,  the  bullA  m&  Hhm  parastecKta 
'was  worn  only  by  childieii  of  patridan  birth  (Lit.  nri.  36,  6ayB» 
by  the  eons  of  sonatoTs),  but  tiw  i««&texta  by  knigbts  also.  Gic 
.PAt7.  ii.  18,  Teneane  prcetextatum  U  deooxUtef  In  the  second  Punic 
■war,  hcv^'cvpr,  flic  iirietexta  vrm  v^nm  "by  tho  children  of  lihcrtiiit, 
born  in  a  lawful  inairiago,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.    Juv.  v.  164 :  % 

•  .  *  .  quis  enim  tarn  nudas,  ut  illam 

Kb  f €ra^  Etrmemn  puoro  n  oontigk  miniiRi 

Yd  nodns  tantmu  et  ligmun  de  paupere  loro^ 

In  Otoero's  time  we  find  bofb  bulla  and  pmiozta  depend^t  oo 

the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Oic.  Verr.  i,  44:  Eript'es  igiliir  jnipilht:  iogam  prcttexiam?  detrahea 
ornamenta  n&n  solum  fortumv.  sed  ctium  ingenuiiaiis  ?  58  :  vcqve  1am 
wmmovehai,  quod  ?7/f  mm  toga  pra  fcxfa,  giuun  fjicod  sine  huUa 
venerat,  Vestiius  enim  nemincm  comrnvvchat  is,  qu&m  ilH  nios  et  Jus 
ingmwUaUA  42aS«i<.  Quiod  ornmMn^um  pmritix  paier  dederat,  «iu2i- 
etum  afque  imignefortwws,  hoe  ab  itia  proBdone  er^um  mm,  gravUtt 
et  acerhe  ?wmines  ferehant.  The  pupilltiA  had  lost  the  bulla  ^\ith  his 
fintune,  but  the  pnetexta  remained  tx>  him  as  ingenuus.  It  is  not 
correct,  however,  to  siippose  that  the  bulla  was  goncrally  the  sign 
of  Boman  freedom,  and  that  every  ingenuus  wore  it,  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  De  Clar.Jiliet.  1.  Statues  of  j'oung 
Bomans  mth  the  bulla  are  common.  Such  bullee,  of  various  si2es 
ygjjSb.  the  comaments,  have  been  found  at  Heroulaneum,  as  irall  as 
in  Etmscsn.  tombs.  • 

After  the  dies  lustri  i  f  allowed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren (pro/rssin),  in  order  that  they  might  bo  ejitered  in  the  pubhc 
registers,  whicli  were  connected  'witli  the  (chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  acta  publica.  This  took  place  formally'  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antonius  Philosophus,  as  Capitol,  c.  9,  relates :  Inter 
ka»  Uberakt  coubm  Ua  mmivit,  ut  primm  juheret  apud  prmfedM 
Qsrarii  Saiumi  tmumquemque  Uvitm  natos  Uberw  proJUeri  intra  tri' 
euimam  diem,  nomine  impoaito.  Per  provincias  tabulariorwm  pvh- 
Ueorum  tuum  insiltnitf  apud  quo?  idem  de  originibus  Jieret,  quod 
Momce  ajnid  jrmfcdos  cerarii.  The  object  of  this  register  was  to 
afford  meatus  of  proving  the  ago  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  over  the  whole  Qm|Hre.  Iiistancti> 
axe  to  be  found  in  AppuL  Apolog.  p.  92 ;  Serr*  on  Virg,  Qeorg, 
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)i,  502 ;  Dig,  xxm,  h  2  {waiSoypa^)^  xadi.  3,  29  {in  adia  pro* 
ftteri),  xsdi.  3, 16  (mairis  profesiio).  That  this  plan  of  Antimios 
was  only  a  reviTal  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  is 
not  true.  Dionys.  iv.  15,  says,  aooording  to  L.  Fiso,  fliat  Servius 
had  oxdered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  should  be  deliyered  at  iSLe  teraritm  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  LuGina,  as  on  eacb  death  at  that  of  Venus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  patting  on  of  the  toga  virilis,  at  that  of  Juyentu-s,  and  gives 
as  the  object :  IK  lyfteXXc  itayv&tnvBtu  xaff  tKaarov  iviavTOv  otjoi, 
Tt  Of  irufiiravreQ  T/ffav  koI  nvtc  i'i  aiyrvv  rriv  orparivatfiov  yXiKiav 
dxov.  But  Dionys.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  tlicse 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.  The  two  in- 
stitnitions  were  quito  different.  Servius  Tulliu.s  ordiiiiied  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  j)oliticaI 
Bubordinato  aim  of  knowinj^  the  jiumber  of  those  who  were  born, 
and  dead,  and  enp:a,i^ed  lu  inilitary  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  birtlis,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  status  (c/disch  liberales),  and  at  the  same  time  to  ])i'event 
them  as  mneh  as  possible.  Serv.  Tullius  had  a  political  ot>jert  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  census:  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
O;osar,  to  make  kno^\'n  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat,  ii.  I'M')),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  (or  acta  diurna,  prthlicd,  urhana,  populi)„ 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  ^ms  always  com- 
mon,  partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppsea  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments JuY.  speaks,  ix.  84 : 

ToUie  enim  (A  libris  actomm  spargere  gaudes 

Arguraenta  riri  

Jura  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres,  etc. 
Sporgere  clearly  signifies  the  diffusion  by  means  of  the  acta 
puUica.  See  Petron.  Sat,  53,  and  Suet.  Tib.  o,  Cal,  8,  25,  26.  The 
passage  in  Cap.  Gord,  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shows  the 
identity  between  ihe  earlier  and  later  professionea :  cum  apud 
prce/ectum  cerartV  more  Romano  pro/essus  JUium  puUieia  actia  ejus 
inmeret,    Bro/eaaua  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  snbject ;  puhl*  aeta^  the  registration  in  the  ofaromcle.. 

The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  an  annotmcement  of  the* 

bii'th  of  his  child,  instrumentum^  which,  like  every  other  testimo-- 
nium^  was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  Apol.  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Eoman  mother  alwaj-s  nursed  the  child; 
herBolf,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Chartdfs.  After- 
wards wet-nurses  became  voiy  common,  especially  ui  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herseli  caliud  mother.     Plaut.  Meni^. 
prol.  19. 

Ita  forma  nmfli  pueri,  uti  mater  rat 

Kon  intemoise  pOMet  qua  maminam  dabat, 

Neqrie  adeo  mater  ipsa  que  pepererat 

See  Qninct  Itui.  i.  1 ;  Qell.  xii.  1 ;  Anct.  Dial,  de  Orat,  28,  29. 
Pint.  Cat*  MaJ,  20,  specially  mentions  that  Gato  was  nmsed  and 
tended  by  Ids  motlier. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  up  very  little  more  is  related.  It  was 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incor- 
rect speech  should  exorcise  a  bad  influence.  Of  this  great  care 
Plautus  speaks,  Mil.  Olor.  iii.  1,  109. 

At  ilia  lau<;  ost  mni^no  in  genore  ct  in  divitiis  maximis 
Liberns  honiuiom  cducare,  s-cneri  momiiuentura  et  sibi. 

ITenco  the  expression  in  gremio  mnh-h  ^'Ivn.rr^  Oic,  Brttf.  58  ;  Auct. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  28.  The  state  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  iflea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
J^nm.  comp.  4 :  yet  later  the  Censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  indnlgence  and 
effeminacy  in  edncation;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16,  17;  Dionys.  xx.  3.  At 
anj^  mte  the  statr  rleemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools, 
Cic.  J)e  Hep.  iv.  3.  Principio  dUcipIinam  ptterilem  ingenuts,  de  ^ua 
Orteci  multum  frustra  lahorartmtt  ^  i'^  una  Polyhius  noster 
impefi  nostrorum  insiitntorum  negligentiam  oociMort,  nttlkmi  eeriam 
aut  destinatam  Icgibua  nut  puhlice  cTpoRitam^  ani  Unctm  omintwn  ease 
vohienmt.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
nndertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appiiis  Claudius. 
Liy.  iii.  44 :  Virgini  venienii  in  forum  {iH  wmque  in  ial>emie  Ute^ 
rarum  Ivdi  erani)  minister  decemviri  Uhidinie  manum  ^t^eeiU  (The 
expression  in  iahemie  can  be  merely  a  topographical  designaldon, 
as  fob,  vekree  d  nowB ;  but  in  Suet.  De  III,  Or,  18,  it  is  said  deinde 
in  pergtda  docuU,)  Dionys.  zi.  28 :  ra^v  nfv  K6pfiv  Myttftev  odear 
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>/v  ra  hiaaKciXiui  ruii'  TraiCiov  Tort  mpi  rtjv  ayoptiv. — J.t  tluB  aCCOimt 
sounds  some'wliat  strange,  we  are  siq>piie(l  with  mu  example  not 
much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Home,  Liv.  v.  27  :  Moa  erat 
Faliscis^  eodem  magistro  liberorum  et  comite  titiy  simulqtie pbires pucH, 
quod  hodie  qtioque  in  Grceciamnnet,  unins  curoa  demandahantur  :  prin' 
cipum  iihero-'i,  aicat  fere  Jit,  qiiiscientia  videbatur  proicellerCy  erudichat. 
Plut.  Cam,  10.  Tho  samo  of  Tnsoulum,  in  Lih.  yi.  25.  Plaut. 
Mere.  ii.  2,  32 :  llodie  ire  in  Indnin  occa-pi  litrrarium.  But  in 
another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  understand  instruction  in 
the  house.    Plant.  Udcch.  iii.  3,  27  : 

Inde  de  hippodromo  et  palaestra  ubi  reveni.-^ses  domuin, 
r'incticulo  prrocinctus  in  sella  apud  magi>tnim  assideresi 
Cum  librum  Ipjroros,  <;i  nnani  prccavisses  syl];tlinm, 
Fieret  corium  tarn  maculosum,  quam  est  nutricis  pallium, 

is  a  Greek  and  Roman  custom  hero  mixed:  for  how  does  the 
Palaestra  apply  to  Rome,  and  the  second  veree  to  Greece  ? 

J)oubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  downwards, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horace,  who  had  been 
brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Venusinm 
was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to  school 
with  their  satchels  and  counting-tables.   Sett,  i.  6,  72 : 

Noluitin  Flavi  ladtim 
Quo  piteri,  magnis  c  ccnturionibus  orti^ 
Lxvo  suspcnsi  loculos  tabulamque  laeerfo 
Ibant  octonis  rcfcrcntes  Idibus  lera. 

io  sucIl  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.   Epist,  i.  20, 17: 

Hoe  quoqne  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  tIcIs  balba  aenectiis. 

Xiike  fiorace,  Ovid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Siilmo  to  Some.  Martial  fluently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
Home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  ImU  Or»  i.  2,  UUUuane 
»ii  domi  aique  irUra  privatoapartdeB  studerdem  eontineret  an  frequeTdtm 
$cholarum  et  vdut  puUieu  prfec^pianbua  traderet  (Lnd  decides  in  £stvour 
of  the  latter,  lie  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  ]^e 
certainly  sa3rs  not  jweneSy  but  piteros ;  but  his  arguments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  show  that  he 
referred  to  pra^eoDtatoB,  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  Hieir 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  ff,  N.  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Itaque  cum 
L,  Faiilua  devkh  Pmeapd/Umi  ah  Atheniem&my  ti(U  quam  pro- 
haHsiimum  pMlosophorum  mittereai  ad  erltdiendoa  Uberos^  etc.  Plin. 
jf^Ut,  iH.  3,  says  of  the  son  of  Oorellia  Hispulla,  Adhttc  ittum 
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puetituB  raHo  intra  eaninbernitm  imm  tenwU;  prcece^pioret  dmi 
haJmit ;  Jam  stndia  ^us  extra  Umen  pro/erenda  ntnt ;  Jam  circtm- 
tpidenduB  rhetoj^  Lalinus,  etc.    So  Cic.  pro  Lig.  7,  JTbec  effo  non 

propUr  (nnws  iicvt-HsihiiJiiit^,  qiuT.  -iiiihi  ^jit  rum  T^.  Tuheronr  :  donn 
una  cTudUi,  vtiliMa-  contuhernfdc^,  otc,  but  this  must  be  inxdeistood 
ouly  of  later  mstiuction ;  aud  so  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10,  15. 

Protinas  excolimur  teneri,  cmaquc  parmitv 
ImttB  ad  insignes  Urbi>  ab  arte  Tirot. 

Tho  eldor  Cato  instructed  his  son  himselft  althoagh.  lie  liad  en- 

'.ML.'^rd  a  Or«  (  iau  grammarian^  who  was  iihe  teacher  of  ottier  boys. 
Flut.  Cat.  M<ij.  -0:  iTttl  d*  iip^  tro  nvvuvmt  vofwSafiujv  avruc  iSiSaott 
ypufiftara.     Katroi  x^'C'^^^"  iovXov  fl%c  yfMtfifionvrqvy  ovofia  XiXwrai 

It  was  not  till  aft<M-  the  suitj'H  tuiu  of  southern  Italy,  which 
"brpught  the  liomaus  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciencea,  that  ihe^  felt  tiie 
necessity  of  having  domestic  pcBdagogij  by  assodati]^  wilii  whom 
the  children  migl it  Iku  ouk' accustomed  to  the  Greek  toiigTn  ;  f  an 
early  age.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  faniiiies,  where  the 
Gre'>k  becmiic  flic  ordinary  tVnin  of  speech  as  with  ns  tho  Prencli 
is.  Quite  after  tlie  manner  of  tlie  present  day,  Qninrtiliau  com- 
pluius  tLat  tho  childreu  were  taufi;ht  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inst,  Or,  i.  1,  12;  A  (hxecQ  9mimu  pu«rum  inei' 
perc  mdlOt  yuia  Xo^mus,  qui  plurihus  in  um  estf  vet  nohu  noientibm  n 
praibet:  nmul  quia  disciplinis  qttoque  prius  iwtituefuhu  mt, 

titide  ct  iiostro'  jJi/xvnmf.   We  must  not,  howeysT,  Suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  (  treek  ]anfrna;^e  was  widely  spread.    Many  pas- 
sages of  show  that  a  eoin]»re]iension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  ])eoph>  was  not  to  Ix-  pre.siinH'd  ;  as.  for  example,  Verr.  v.  57. 
iiiKuOijaav,  iminit,  h.  c.  ut  Sicttii  iCquuntur,  supplicio  affedi  ac  necati 
Bunt,   In  the  provinces  there  were  ix  (^ple  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  prsetors  and  others.    lb.  Verr,  iii.  37 :  A,  Vahntiue  est  in 
SkUia  iidcrpr<f> ;  quo  hfe  inhrprete  non  <td  Uf^UOm  Grcrcam  sed  ad 
furta  ctJJaijifia  nli  so/chat.    Cicero  w.iB  accustomed,  when  bo  WTOte  ; 
anything  in  hiri  letters  which  if  tliey  rh-rald  be  broken  open  or  flill 
into  wrong  hands  ho  did  iir)t  wij-h  to  l)o  rend,  to  use  the  Grwk  i 
tongue.    Cicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  educatioa.  I 
Suet,  de  Clar,  Bhet,  2:  De  hoc  (Plotio)  CHeero  ad  M.  TiHnw6um9k 
re/ert :  equidem  memoria  teneo^  ptterie  nobis  primmn  ZaHne  doaere 
ee^pises  L,  Plotium  quendam;  ad  quern  cum  fieret  concur am^  quod 
otudumssimus  quisqua  apud  (  nm  rxera-rdur^  dolebam  mihiidemwm 
licere.     Conthirhar  oxdem  dvdissimorum  Jwminnm  andorifate,  gvi 
existimnhant,  Gritcis  cxerciiationihiis  ali  meliue  injcnia  posse.  The 
pedagogues,  who  were  often  aurly,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant,  i 
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accompanied  fhe  boys  to  school  (j>edisequus  ^uerorum),  as  did  also 
a  slaTO  on  most  occasions ;  tiie  nuMcea  likewise  accompanied  the 
£;irls»  App«  C,  vii.  30.  They  x«maiiied  also  during  the  time  of 
Instruction,  Siiet.  Ill,  Gramm.  23,  BemniuB  Falcemon  Vicentinm, 

tnuTieris  rerna,  primo  ut  frrunt  fprtrinvm,  deinde  herilem  ftlhim  dmK 
comitatur  in  acho/a^i,  literaa  didicit.  The  pedagogues  iu  Plaut.  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoclerua  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  i,  2; 
iii,  1,  are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

The  schools  were  only  private  imdertakiags,  and  sometimes 
-without  even  an  authority  from  fhe  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
i*emarked  as  ^  eiy  i>itrange,  that  Sp.  Carvilius,  the  frecdman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Homo  for  money.  Plut.  Quccst.  JRow.  59:  d^j/k  5'  -^p^avro  fii^9ov 
StSdoKitv  tcai  TrpujTOQ  ara^i^e  ypafifiarocuaaKa^ttoi'  "En  j pint;  K'jpfjiXtuQ, 
K.r.X.  If  Plutarch  docs  not  altogether  err,  wo  mutt  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
]Blementary  schools  had  heen  long  bdbre  established,  and  who 
"will  believe  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitonaly  P 

Next  conio  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  ludi  magistri,  or  of  the  Jiteratorea  and  grammatistce, 
as  they  were  afterwards  cnllcd,  where  the  childron  fir.^t  lu  irnt,  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  i\Tite.  That  happen*  d,  it  seems,  at 
least  irom  the  seventh  year  of  age,  Q,uinct.  i.  1,  18  :  Quidam  litcria 
tfuHtuendM  gui  rniTimreB  v^iem  annts  mmt  turn  puiavenmt:  ibr  them 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  edacatton 
are  related  by  Yarro :  edueit  enm  cbatetrix,  eduoat  nutrix,  iruUtuiii 
foedagogtUt  docet  magiater.  This  primary  instruction  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  g^cncrally  yet  to  a  certain  e¥.tentf  as 
an  amu^ment.  To  this  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  1,  25,  refers: 
,  .  .  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
DoetoTSB,  elraieata  velint  at  disoere  prima. 

and  forther,  Quinct.  i.  1, 26 :  Nam  exdudo  oulem,  id  quod  est  notvm, 
tmfomte  ad  dUeemdnm  infaitiUai  graUa  ^mmeas  diam  literarvm 
fcrmoB  in  Imum  offem,  ri  ^peid  alitid,  gtto  magit  tUa  cdku  gaudeoi^ 
invemri potestf  quod  tradare,  intiieri,  nomtnarejucundum  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  Ouinct.  that  ni  learning  to  read,  the  method  of  syllables 
"svas  adopted,  whilst  aniont^st  the  Groeks  thnt  of  letters  appears  to 
have  boon  generally  used.  See  Becker's  Charidea,  translated  by 
Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
marked  {puerile  pjHBseripium),  Sen.  Ep,  94 :  pr^/ormatoB  UiercBt 
Quinct.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  gtdded  the  pufHl's  hand. 
Vop.  Tac:  QuilnuadwAaeriiendummagisMl&erari^ 
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Quinct.  i.  1,  27,  recommended  a  means  of  fecilitating  the  commence- 
ment:  Cum  vcrojam  ductus  sequi  coeperit^  non  inutile  erit,  evs  tahellm 
quam  optime  inaculpi,  ut  per  i/los  udut  sulcus  ducat ur  dijlus.  Xcun 
neq^ue  errabit,  qutntadtnoduni  in  ccris,  continehitar  cnim  utriinpie 
marginibuSy  nujue  extra  pnjtscriptuin  puicrit  egredi  et  celerius  ac 
scepitts  aequendo  certa  vesiiyia  Jlrtaabit  articuloSf  ncque  egebit  adjutorio 
manum  mam  manu  auperimpoaita  regentis, 

Aritlimetic  was,  as  amongst  tho  (necks,  generally  canied  on  m 
two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  ike  fingers,  each  denoting  a 
certain  figure,  hence  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21  :  hoc  quid  intersit^  si  tuoi 
digUo&  nouii  arte  habes  subductum*    Ovid,  ex  P.  ii.  3,  18 : 

At  rcditus  jam  quisqae  suos  aniat  ct  sibi  quid  sit 
Utile,  sollicitis  8uppiitat  articulis. 

Plut.  Apopth,  reg,  Orat,  p.  691 :  KaOaircp  ol  rwy  apSyntTumv  BdnrvKoi 
vvv  fiuptdiiact  %vv  Sk  /tovdSas  riOlyai  Bivuprm,  Or  by  a  counting- 
table  and  stones,  cibacm  and  calculi.  On  this  table  perpendicular 
lines  were  drawn,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  was  according  to  the 
division  in  which  it  was  placed.  See  Becker^s  Charides,  translated 
by  Hetcalfe,  p.  188.  Alciphr,  Ejpist  26 :  oi  mpl  t&s  ^q^v£  cai  rwy 
9aier^kmy  rde  ledft^tttc.  Particular  value  was  set  upon  counting, 
hence  Hor.  ad  JPU,  323,  complains : 

Bomani  pueri  longis  ratlonibus  asBem 

Diacunt  in  partes  eentum  diducere :  dicat 

Filius  Albini :  si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

XTncia,  quid  superat?  Foteras  dixisae  triens :  Eu  ! 

Bern  poteiis  servare  tuam.   Eedit  iincia,  quid  fit  i 

Semis. 

We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instniction  in  arithmetic  in 
the  description  of  the  school  at  Venusia.  Sat.  i.  6,  72.  Schol.  Cruq, 
explained  tabula  B9  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  loculi  have  been 
taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones*  But  Hermann  describes 
tabula  as  a  wiitmg-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for  school 
utensils.  It  was  not  usual  in  Borne  for  the  children  of  substantial 
parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials  to  school, 
for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  copaanV,  Juv.  x.  117 : 
Quem  scquitur  custos  augusts  Ternula  capsae. 

Suet.  Ner,  36:  Constat  guosdam  cam  pa^dagogis  et  capsariis  uno 

prandio  necatos. 

Such  schools  were  usually  manas:-ed  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever  occasionally  had  an  assistaiit,  hypodidasculus,  Cic.  ad  Fain. 
ix.  18:  Sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo  tanquam  hypodidasculo  proxiraa :  cam 
puhnnus  sequetur.  Thi^  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
mutiue  age,  who  atisisted  the  master ;  so  is  the  sella  proxima  best 
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explained.  Afterwards  there  were  pai'ticulai'  teachers  for  writing 
and  aiithinctic.   Mart.  x.  62  : 

Nec  calculator  nec  notarius  velox 
Majoru  quisqurtin  circulo  corouetur. 

In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  magut&r  was  distinct  from  the 

mlctdator. 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  mcigiHri,  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  piiniHh- 
ment,  and  the  masters  were  represented  as  clamosi  and  plagoai. 
Martial,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pHa  Tihur- 
Una  in  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barbeiina,  says,  ix.  66 : 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  est }  liidi  soelerate  magistery 

lavisttm  pueris  Tiii^inibusque  caput  ? 
Nondum  cristati  rupere  silcntia  galli, 
Murmure  jam  sutvo  verberibusque  toaas. 

xii.  57 : 

Ncgant  vitain  ludi  magiatri  uiaue,  uocto  pistores. 

y.  84: 

Jam  triatis  uucibua  puer  rellctia 
ClamoBo  reTocatur  a*magtstn)w 

The  name  of  Orbiliiis  Pupillus,  whom.  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  plagoaum,  is  specially  in&mous,  JSp,  ii.  1,  70.  Suet. 
de  HL  Or.  9 :  I^Ut  auUm  naktrat  (toerhas  non  modo  in  anttaophitkUt 
quo$  omni  $ermone  laoaravUt  ied  Mun  in  diaciptUoaf  iU  SdraUua 
eiynijicat,  plagostm  eum  appdlaiMi  ^  JDonUHus  Martua  aonbena: 

Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  aoaticaque  cecidit 
Quinct.  i.  3  :  Ccbdi  vera  discentts,  (jaai/KjUajti  et  receptuni  sit  ct  Chry- 
sippus  non  improhet,  mininie  vdiiii.  Th.(}  ftrula  wastlie  general  in- 
strument ui  punishment,  the  stalk  of  thb  ftrula  co/n/nimis,  vdpOijK. 
Isidor.  xvii.  9  :  a  ftriendo  ftrulam  dicunt,  hac  enim  piu  ri  vapulure 
Solent.  Mart.  x.  62  :  ferida^qit^  trisUiS,  ace-ptra  pcedagogorum,  Juv. 
i.  15:  maiium  ft.ndai  suhduximus. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  thu  olenients,  he  attended  tko  schools 
of  the  gi-ammarians  and  still  lii  i^her  rhetoricians.  Appul.  Flor.  20: 
Priiaa  crattra  literatoris  ruditattm  eximii,  secvnda  grammatici  doc- 
irina  instruif,  terfia  rhetor  is  vJoqneittia  armat.  Here  the  instruction 
was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical,  Por  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  certain  poets  were  explained 
(Cic.  TiLsc,  ii.  2),  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.    Hor.  Ep*  ii.  2,  42 : 

Horase  nutrirl  mihi  oontigit  atque  doceri« 

Iratus  G rails  qaantmn  nocuiaset  Acliilles. 

Plin*  Ep*  ii.  14,  aic  in  foro  pueraa  a  centumviraiibtu  cauaia  aua^ 
ab  Monuro  in  aehoUa, 
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The  tnaeteirpieceB  of  Boman  liiearatore  were  also  adopted,  as 

Vii^,  Suet,  de  III.  Oram.  10  ;  Qiimct.L  8,  5.  Froae  tmters  were 
also  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  oommentaries  of 
Asconius.  ^l^sop's  FaM*  wluch  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 
mental  exercises,  were  coTiiTnoiily  used  at  first.  Orthography  and 
tho  rules  of  Grammar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.  Hor.  Ep. 
ii  I,  69: 

N<m  equidem  insector  delendave  carmiaa  Livi 
Em  reor,  memiiu  quai  plagosiiai  nibi  p«rvo 
Orbilinib  dictare. 

Dictation  le^tsnns  wore  rilso  fn'qncntly  leanit  by  heart.  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
fr.  iii.  1,  yimra  'ornttonnn)  in  ilium  pneri  onine$  tan qmnn  dictaia 
perdiscant.  As  mth  us  the  Ten  toiiimandinontsare  Icarut  by  heart, 
the  lege*  duodeeim  Tahularum  were  by  tho  Roman  boys.  Cic.  de 
Leg,  iL  23 :  Diaoebcmm  enim  pueri  duodecimo  tf^  camua  nteestariuim^ 
qua*  jam  nemo  diicU,  It  ia  cnrious  that  tiie  mode  of  infltruction  of 
fho  Latin  rhetoric'  ii  when  they  began  to  teach,  incurrod  the 
public  disapproTal,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  poli- 
tical powers.  In  tho  year  662,  tho  CnsorsCn.  Doinitius  A'!nobarbu3 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  accorcimg  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Ithct.  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation  :  Benunciatum  est  uohi^,  e^wc  homines^ 
qui  novum  genus  dieeipMna  ineiihteruntt  ad  quo9  juvenive  in  ludoe 
conveniat;  ew  eibi  nomen  impoeuiese  LoHnos  rhdoree :  ihi  hominet 
addeeeeniuhe  tofm  dies  detidere*  Ma/orm  noeiri  qtue  Uheroe  mm  die- 
cere  et  quoa  in  ludoe  Uare  veRenj,  intiittierunt,  Seec  nova,  gucBprcBfer 
consvetudinem  ac  morem  majorttm  jiunt,  neque  placenf,  neqite  rede 
^'i'lmtur.  Quapropter  et  iis  qui  eo$  Itidos  habent  et  its  qui  eo  venire 
(.unsueveninf,  tn'detur  faciendum  ut  ostendamm  nostram  sententiam ; 
nobis  nan  placer  e.  The  same  edict  is  also  in  Gell.  xv.  11,  and  we 
leara  firom  Auct  Dial,  de  Gmu.  cor.  Sloq,  35,  tliat  thk  diaappKH 
tjation  aroee  {amdipaUy  from  the  sophistieal  nature  of  the  inatmc- 
tion :  AtrntncadobeeewMinosMdediucurUur  in  acenaaeehokuHconufif 
qui  rheiores  vocantur,  quos  pauIo  ante  Ciceronis  tempera  exstiti&se 
(Cicero  was  bom  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662  ;  tho  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  tho  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  llhd.  2),  rue 
placuisse  majoribus  nostris,  ex  eo  fnani/estum  est,  quod  L.  Croiso  et 
Domitio  cenaoribu^  dudere^  tU  ait  Cicero  ludumimpudeniicBjfteeieunL 
See  Oio.  de  Or*  ViL  24.  The  boys  attended  the  sdhoolB  of  the 
rhetoridans  before  they  had  pat  on  the  toga  virUia*  Ovid  eaysi 
ZVt«f.iT.  XO,  15: 

ProteaaB  exeolimur  teneri,  curaqoe  parentb 
Trans  ad  insio-nes  Urbis  ab  arte  viros. 

Frater  ad  eloquiam  viridi  tendebat  ab  seve* 
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Intcrea  tacito  pasTO  ]ab<^ntibus  annis 
Libcrior  fratri  sunita  iiiihique  toi^a  ost. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning, . 
JuY.  yii.  222 : 

Dummodo  non  prront,  media;  quod  noctis  ab  hora 
Sedisti,  qua  nemo  tabcr,  qua  nemo  sederet, 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  dcducere  ferro ; 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidcm  olfecisse  lucernas, 
Qnot  stabant  pueri,  cum  lotus  decolor  csset 
Flaccus,  et  hasreret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 

Matutinua  magiatery  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xiv.  223 : 

Surgite  !  jam  vetidif  pneris  jentacula  pistor, 

Cristata?que  sonant  undique  lucis  aves. 

Among  the  Grreeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  schools  opening  before 
suniiBe, 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in* 
struction.  Quinct.  i*  2,  23 :  Nan  inuiilem  scio  tervatum  ease  a  prcB" 
ceptoribua  meiB  morem  ;  qui^  quum  pueros  in  classes  distrHmerent,  or- 
dinem  diacendi  secundum  vires  ingenii  dahant.  The  classes  irere  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  diyisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Bewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet,  de  III,  Or,  17,  of  Yerrius  Placcus: 
yamjue  ad  exercUanda  {excikmda  9)  diiceniium  inffenia  cequalea  inter 
96  eommiUere  aoUbaniy  propogita  non  8olimi  materiaf  quam  scribe-' 
rtntf  aed  etpramtOf  guod  vidor  au/erret.  Id  erai  liber  aliquie  anii* 
guueptUeher  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — the  Saiumdlia  and  QuiTtquairia — ^the  scholars 
had  holidays.  The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 
only;  afterwards  on  three;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  even  to 
seven  days.  HCacrob.  Bai,  i.  h).  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in 
March,  and  were  in  honour  of  Minerva*  Botli  are  frequently 
mentioned,  as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  lulieus 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7 :  Tu  in  scholas  ie  revocaa^  ego  adhuc  Saturnalia  ex- 
Undo,   Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2,  197 : 

Ac  pntius,  puer  ut  Testis  Quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptira. 

S}iiiin.  Ep,  Y.  85 :  Nempe  Minervm  tihi  solemne  de  eeholis  notum  €S^ 
^  fere  menMree  mmm  etiam  proeedertte  cevo  pturiHum  finartim% 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays*  as  during 
the  Games  for  instance,  instruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally 
the  case,  howeYer,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  tho  Boman  youth 
had  a  fi>ur  months'  holiday  in  Uie  summer.  The  frequently  quoted 
verse  of  Horace :  IhatU  ocUmis  Teferentea  Idihus  cera,  gave  rise  to 
this  supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for 
eight  months*  tuition;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to 
those  of  October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive 
and  vine  season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  thiff  he  argues 
is  confirmed  in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

AibiB  leone  flammeo  calent  laces, 
Tostamque  fervexifl  JqUus  ooqiiit  meMem. 
Cimta  ions  horridis  Scythre  pellis 
Qua  vapulavit  Marsyas  CeleiUDUS, 
FeraloDqne  trlBtes,  sceptra  peedagogonim 
Cessent  et  Idus  domiant  in  Octobrcs : 
iESstate  paeri  si  volent  satis  discunt. 

On  this  Bader  remarked.  Nam  a  Julio  ad  Octchrem  tuque 
BehdcB  catabant,  Hermann*^  opinion  was  b^ked  by  OrelH  and 
Wilstermann.    Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 

the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  tho  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accounts,  set  every  montli  to  tho  boys ;  so  that  tho 
lino  ill  (question  would  be  intended  to  show  tho  sordid,  low  sort  of 
education  ^^von  the  boys,  in  conti.ulistinctioii  to  tlio  higlier  aud 
no])k!r  methods  of  instruction  at  Homo.  Tho  explanation  of  Her- 
muuu,  howovoi-,  is  moro  ])r()bal)lo;  namely,  that  lloraco's  meaning 
is  this :  Tlio  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  foi 
tuition,  ctra:  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  those  linos,  partly  at  tho  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion given  in  tlioso  country  schuc^ls  (loculi  and  tabula  aln^)  refer  to 
it),  as  com])ared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Eome 
(^(frtcs,  (inas  doccdt  f/uivis  equ.es  atque  senator  mmtt  progiiatos)^  and 
partly  to  tho  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  tho  boys  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eiglit  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  tho  moro  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Rome,  where  the 
boys  have  an  attendant,  ]niy  by  tho  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school ;  as  was  the  case  m  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
tike  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
ffiBsently  appear.    Wd  aii»  iiot  auraie  what  the  pay  fbr  tuition 
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amoimtcd  to ;  at  all  ereuts  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  very  tiifling.    Juv.  vii.  228  : 

Hfpc,  inqiiit.  cures,  et  eum  so  vorterit  iinnus, 

Aceipe  victori  poptilo  rj'ioU  postulat  aurum. 

Whcnco  we  see  that  tho  payiaonts  far  tuitit)ii  woremudo  anmiallv, 
at  the  tt'rminutioii  nf  the  school-year;  which  probahly  began  m 
March,  after  the  Quinquntria.  Jiiv.  x.  IH.  Ovid  (i^'o^^.  iii.  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinfiuatria, 

Ncc  vos  turba  Deam,  censu  fiMiulitn,  mngiatri 
Spemite,  discipulos  attraliit  ilia  novos. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  X8 
clear  from  Macrobins,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  proT€r 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  tho  year :  hoc  mense 
mercedea  exaolvebant  magiatris.  He  evidently  alludds  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  value  tho  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatrus 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Boman  schools.  The  vintage  and  olive  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.   The  Una  in  Juy.  x.  116, 

Qaisqvis  ftdliuc  imo  partam  colit  asse  Minervam, 
does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  toition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee, 
Minerval,  paid  by  each  scholar.  Tam>,  S,  B*  iii.  2 ;  Tertoll.  dt 
Idol.  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  amon^^  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  soleiiinity ;  the  exchanging  the  pnetexta  for 
the  toga,  virili.s,  and  called  lirucinin/n  fori ;  Hor.  Sat.  L  2,  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  coinpltition  of  the  i'oui"tuonth  and  conunence- 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  year  (Vales,  on  Damaac.  de  lust.  tVts.  Au(j. ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  Veatiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Prcdect.  Camden,  v.  1 — 6); 
judging  from  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot.  Pisan.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manutius,  tl*  ier  it  till  the  complotion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  originibus  Tirocinii  apud  Romanos,  it 
took  place  in  eaiij'  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  Vi-ds  completed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Klotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dia^ 
cretion.  Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.  It  seem*  that  %  diBfanctioii  must  be  diavn  between  .the 
oldest  and  the  later  tunes.  In  the  former^  the  tiiodnium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteentti  yeavt  Liy.  zdi.  57 ; 
with  this  year  commenced  the  duties  of  military  serrice,  and  thdr 
appearance  in  public  generally.  Yal.  Max.  t.  4, 4 ;  iii.  1, 3.  Not- 
withstandingt  many  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  the  ^d  of  thdr 
fifteenth  year,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  4 ;  TertuU.  de  vd,  virg. 
11 ;  Oudendoip  ad  8uH.  M,  8«  So  that,  although  in  eaily  times 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  Sf-xf,  69  ;  citi  superior  annus  idem  et 
virilem  pair  is  et  prcctextain  populi  jtidicio  togam  dedit ;  for  it  always 
depended  on  tlie  judicium  patriSy  whether  tlie  son  uiigLt  take  the 
toga  virilis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Cahgiila  was  twent^,^  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  prretexta  (Suet. 
CaL  10).  Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  hap})en  before 
the  fifteenth  year;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception. Tac.  Ann.  xii.  41,  virilis  inga  Neroni  mat u rata  ;  he  was 
only  fourteen  y^ars  old.  Suet.  Claud,  43.  As  ji  certain  ye&r  is 
fixed  for  coining  of  ago,  which,  however,  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  ^411  it,  so  was  it  also  ^  ith  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Rome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Lihcraiia,  the  sixteonth 
of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771.  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insignia  pueritias,  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.   Prop.  iv.  1,  131 : 

Hox  ubi,  bulla  rudi  demisBa  est  anvea  coUo, 
M atria  et  ante  deos  libera  snmpU  toga. 

Pers.  Y.  30: 

Ciun  primum  pavido  cuatos  mihi  purpura  cesrit, 
BiiUaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  rop-illa  on  the  occasion,  omdnit 
wisa.  Paul.  V.  regilh's,  p.  286.  Plin.  H,  iV.  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  with  latus  davtiSy  Suet.  Aug,  94.  Aooordizkg 
to  Propertius,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony -was  also  perfonned  in  the  forum,  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed*  The  toga  vixilis,  now  assumed,  differed  icom  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  called 
pura,  Olc.  ad  AH.  t.  20;  ix.  1'7>  19;  Phil.  u.  16;  also  libera^  be- 
cause he  now  began  a  freer,  less  resfarained  course  of  life.  Boet- 
tlger  deriyes  tiie  expression  £rom  the  connection  with  the  saera 
Baeckiea;  but  as  Oyid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  ot  its 
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taking  place  at  the  liboraliai  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
without  giving  this  one,  surely  it  would  be  a  TOry  bold  step  to  fall 
in  with  Boettiger's  opinion*  Ovid's  expression  {Triit.  y,  777)  just 
xererses  the  matter : 

Sivo  quod  es  Liber,  Testis  quoque  libera  per  te 
Sumitur,  et  vitse  liberioris  iter. 

The  toga  is  not  tiien  called  libera  from  liberaHa»  but  because,  being 
libera,  it  is  giyen  in  the  liberalia :  in  this  sense  only  could  Oyid 
haye  used  the  comp%ratiTe  Ixberior  toga.  The  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutardk :  trt^  rov  iue<t6ttVf  c*  L  Sri  tA»  ir^twarr&vrw 
dirifXXalat,  to  avi^iov  AmtXiffuni  i^ariov.  Comp.  Pers.  8<U,  T.  30; 
Terent.  Andr,  i.  1,  25 ;  Hart.  iz.  28.  The  adolescensy  clothed  in 
this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  forum  (dedvci  in  forum),  Sen.  JSjp, 
4 ;  Suet.  Aug»  26 ;  Com.  Tib,  Id ;  Nero^  7. 

As  the  Eomans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
&T0ur ;  BO  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  fbmm  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded^retinue ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  Oic.  p,  Mun  23.  AVhether  the  youth 
was  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pnotor,  is  uncertain ;  at 
all  eveuts,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list 
of  burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  tirociiiiu in 
should  take  placG  at  Bouie,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  v.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19, 
Arpini  togam  puram  dedi. 

After  this  visit  to  the  foruin,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B.  C,  iv.  30;  where  by  the  word 
iepoTc  must  understand  the  Capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  Claud. 
2,  and  Yal.  Max.  v.  4,  4.  Cotta  eo  ipso  die,  quo  togam  sumpait 
virilem,  proienits  ut  e  Capitolio  descendit,  C,  Carhonem,  a  quo  pater 
ejus  damnatua  J'tieraty  podulavit.  This  passage  further  shows  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life,  forum 
attinfferfy  or  in  forum  venire.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  8  ;  xiii.  10 ;  xv.  6 ; 
Brut.  «8.  But  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  tirones  imme- 
diately took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  tboy  worn  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Cic.  Brut.  64  ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cum  odmodum  adoleBcens  orsus  esset  in  foro  dictre.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Eome,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behavio>rTrr^pi;Msaeej;^was  carefully  noted; 
and,  at  least  in  ancioK^i)^^!  xhe  wnil^d^^^uum  and  exercises 
in  the  Campus  Maii^l^ere  pVc^^lnbedr-^e^himfc^^Na  sign  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  p.  Cad,  5  :  Nohia  quidem  olim  annus  erat  luim 
ad  cohiheadum  hrac/num  toga  constitutiiSj  ct  ut  exerciiatioue  ludoque 
campeatri  tniiiadi  lUtra/iur^  etc.  Oiators,  wlio  wished  to  du^ciibe 
tlio  cliaractcr  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toya  para,  Cic 
(ul  A  it.  vii.  8,  accusal io  J*oiuptii  Uisque  a  toya  pura.  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  timo,  the  yoimg  niaii  fre([uoatod  the  foruiii  and 
the  tribunals,  to  tit  himself  by  this  luoan^s  for  ])iibHo  life.  lie  was 
otton  es(«orto(l  thither  undor  the  care  of  a  perf^on  of  iesi)Ccta}jilLty, 
whom  lus  father  had  selected  for  the  puipose  [dtdacti  t).  Diui. 
de  Cum.  corr.  Eivq.  iJ4.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Ainic.  1 : 
Ego  autem  a  patre  ita  eram  dcdudus  ad  Scitvo/am  sumpta  virili 
toga,  vt  quoad  pomem  et  licereiy  a  senia  latere  nunquam  iiiac^erem; 
and  of  the  father  of  Cielius,  p.  CcpL  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  l)e  given  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Oie.  Brut.  89,  and  Ovid.  Tr.  iv.  29,  et  atudium  nobis,  quod  fuit  ante, 
mand.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncominon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sone  a  more  polislifd  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att.  xii.  32,  where  others, 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Messala,  arc  mentioned.  So  Cicei  o  liim- 
F>ell',  Brut.  91 ;  Piut.  Cic.  4 ;  so  Atticus,  Corn.  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  TrUA,  i.  2,  77*   Horace  says  of  hinuelf,  EpUt.  ii.  40 : 

Romie  nntriri  mibi  contigit  atqae  dooeri, 
Iratus  Gndis  quantum  nooaiawt  AchiUeB. 
Adjeoere  bon»  paulio  pin*  artis  Athea» ; 

ib.  81.  See  the  following  works  on  Roman  education  :  Eruesti. 
de  Dt'.^cijiJinn  privata  R(mi.  in  his  Opuscula.  BonnelL  de  Mat.  sub 
liri/nis  Cu'S.  eloq.  Bom.  condit.  irnpri/nis  de  Ilhci.  Scholta.  Wittich, 
de  Grammatlatarum  et  Qramniaticorum  apud  Bom.  acholis. 
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TJIK  SLAVES. 


^HE  tliird  essential  part  of  fhe  Boman.  &inily  are  tlie  Slaves. 


As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  they  are 
called  familin.  Panl.  v.  familia,  p.  86;  Ulp.  Dig.  L.  16,  8ervitu~ 
turn  qitoqnc  siilc/iius  ajipeUare  /(nniliKS.  Plant,  Mil.  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slave  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig.  L. 
16,  40,  ne  dm  qtUdem;  though  Paul.  £ec.  Sent,  v.  6,  3,  says:  Fa^ 
mHitB  avtem  nomine  eUam  dm  tend  continenivr»  But  tlus  apparent 
contradiction  is  oxplained  by  CSc.  pro  Cm»  19. 

Ill  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
slaves  wore  called  eervi ;  in  reference  to  their  sonitude,  fainuli; 
and  to  their  ]n  (t]ni(  torship,  ivandpia,  or  usually  j^uer/;  as  among 
the  Greeks,  Cov\oi,  oiKtTai,  QtpdjrovTfc^  at'^paTro^a.  Trrnhq.     As  Ari- 

stotle,  De  Rep.  I.  3,  says,  oum  ct  rtAtcoc  6ov\iov  «r«t  iXtv^lnutv : 
so  it  was  among  the  Bomans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necesedfy  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Koman  in  the  use  of  them,  l-^xccpt  in  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Boman  imee,  the  Greejc 
loolccd  on  his  slaves  as  a  pmircc  of  revenue.  They  must  work  fnr 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  foi-th :  and  ho  trafficks  with  tlioir 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  ^>er  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  otVf  rai,  are 
used  as  dcmestics.  See  Booker's  Charide»t  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Boman  knew  notiiiing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slaye- 
labour.  All  Hs  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants, 
or  lii?^  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  view  of  liniiiau  life  of  which  tho  moderns  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  uloa  :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almo.st  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  tho 
Itouses  of  the  xvsk  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  diyision  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevent  1  from  catising  far  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  com  t  oi  l  and  punctimlity.  In  oi  ch  r  lo  obtain  as 
comprehensive  a  vjow  ot  tho  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  tho  iudiviilual  <  la-^sos.  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  fauiilia,  accortling  to  its  different  di^n- 
sions,  and  the  avocations  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  oonaider  (be  BlaT«B  in  ref«ence  to  their  domestio  anraua^ 
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merits,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideratLOn  of  the  legal  part  of  the  sujtgect,  aQ 
iervitua  justa  et  injmia,  manumissiOy  etc. 

The  Slave-family,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  [De  servi^  et  eorum  apud  veterea  ministeriis), 
Titus  Popma  {De  operia  aervomn],  and  Grori,  in  the  explanation  of 
fhe  Columbarium  Ubertorum  et  servorum  Livim  Augtuiai*  All  three 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Poleni,  Su^»  od  Orcev,  these,  anH,  &nn, 
iii*  See  also  Blair,  An  Enqmry  into  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Bmuim.  Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  aoquizing  slayes  by  the  master,  fhe 
general  rnle  laid  down  {Jnst*  i.  3),  send  aut  nascvmturf  aid  fiuni^  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  birth* 

They  could  be  bought  also,  sub  coronoj  as  prisoners  of  war 
{captivif  jure  heUi  copfo'),  Oato  in  GtUius  vii.  4;  Liv.  y.  22.  The  ex- 
pression euh  corofia  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  ikut  sale.  Gael.  Sabinus  in  OeU,  yii,  4; 
and  ib.  Oato  de  re  MU.,  who  quotes  Plautus :  Fresco  ibi  adsU  cum 
iorona,  quiiiiie  Uceai,  veneat.  The  explanation  of  corona  militum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
TnangOf  veMUitius  (verudea  being  opposed  to  merces;  Plaut.  Trtn,  li. 
2,  51 :  Mereaiuramne  an  vena^es  habuitf  tthi  reni  perdidit  ?)  who  ex- 
posed thom  openly  in  the  slave  market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prceco.  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catasta,  thcii'  foot  being  whitened  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59  :  quern  smpe  coegit 
JJarhara  gypsdtos  fcrre  catasta  pedes).  This  was  only  done  to  slaves 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone  (hence  dc  lapidc  eintuSt  Cic.  in  Pis.  15;  Plaut.  JJacch.  iv.  7, 
17),  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  widare,  contrectare. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pen.  vi.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80. 
Mart.  vi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prseco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bisy  terque,  quaterqae  hasiavit  the  girl  who  was  for  sale 
Those  M  ho  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  titulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  17  :  Sed  eiiam  in  mancijn&rum  vmditione  fraus  ven- 
ditoris  omnis  exdiiditar,  qui  eni/n  scire  debuit  de  sanitaiey  de  fugay  tie 
furtiSy  pntstat  edido  aedilium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  GelL  iv.  2.  Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  14 ;  Prop.  iv.  6,  6X : 
•  •  .  quorum  titulus  per  barbara  colla  pependit^ 
Cretati  medio  quam  sahere  foro  ; 

which  last  line  shows  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces» 
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as  hoataoB  ivith  us.  Menand.  Fragm.  p.  09.  See  also  Sen.  £p.  47. 
The  yendov  was  responsible  for  the  correctnesB  of  the  aocount 
given,  jmsstaio^/  Oic  de  Off.  in.  17.  If  he  decliued  drang  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  pikatw.  See  Qell.  vii.  4.  The  same  ediet  also 
forbad  ne  veterator  pro  novitio  veniret.    Dig.  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

Tlie  mancipia  viliora  only  came  into  the  slave-market,  as  the 
luost  beautiful  and  expensive  wore  sold  in  tlio  tahrrruv  by  private 
coiitiact.  Thus  Mait.  ix.  60,  says  of  Mamuira,  who  went  about 
the  aepta^  acmtiiiized  ererytilmig,  and  bought  nothing, 

Inspexit  moUet  pueros  ocaliiqiie  oomedtt ; 
Non  luw  quoB  primn  prostituere  caaas, 

6ed  quos  arcanaD  servant  tabaliita  catastae, 
Et  quos  lion  populus,  ntc  mea  tiirba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometiincs  iTiimonse.  In  Hor. 
Epiit.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8,000  li.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  a9,  uid  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueroa  eentmia 
miUAm  emttw  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  eentmi*  quad 
amu  jpuero$  d  tmpe  ducenis.   Comp.  Sen.  EpUf,  27 ;  QelL  xt.  19. 

TIm  Somans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  o£  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrifms,  Lydians,  Carionf ,  My^ans,  and  especially  Oappado- 
cians,  are  monlioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  ihe 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  jp.  Flacco,  27 :  Quia  unquam  Orcecus 
comadiam  acripsU^  in  qiui  aervtu  pninarum  partiumntm  Lydus  easet  ? 
lb.  pro  Quint*  6.  e  Oallia  pmrw.  But  these  skves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
maoio  origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture ;  Yam),  J?. 
1,1:  Oo^  appositiaaimi  ad  jumenta.  Nej^roes,  yEtJnopts,  were  ar- 
ticles  of  luxury,  Mart.  vii.  87  :  fruitur  Canius  ^Ethiope.  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  oountry 
wa.s  always  announced  at  the  sale.    TJlp.  Dig.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Koman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Boman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  lainciple  in  Qreece.  See 
Charidei,  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  oreditor 
{addiUere) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  alave,  but  must,  as 
tiie  phrase  wen^  be  sold  abroad  {trans  Tiberim),  GelL  zz.  1,  4d: 
Trana  Tiber im  venum  ihant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Boman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  4  ;  Cic.  c?e  Or. 
i.  40.  But  the  Bomans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p.  Cluent,  7,  where 
Auxius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  become  the  dave  of 
fhe  senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  rule  was,  that  no  Hellene  could 
be  the  slaTS  of  an  HcUeuo ;  the  Boman,  that  no  Boman  dHzen 
oould  serre  another.  Plau.  Triu,  ii.  4, 144. 
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VerncB,  seldoiji  vernacvli  (Mari  x.  3),  were  the  cliijdren  result- 
ing from  the  contubernium  among  tho  slaves,  oj^posed  to  slaves  got 
by  purchase.  In  soino  ros])(jcts  thuy  were  very  valxiablc,  as  from 
hitviiig  gro^Ti  u^j  in  the  family,  they  became  ac(|uainttj(l  with  all  thu 
household  matters,  and  bo^t  calculated  for  dischai -un^  th«>  duties  of 
attendants.  Hence  Horace  [Epist.  ii.  2G)  mentions  aa  a  recom- 
mendation verna  minister  Hb^  ad  nut  its  uptus  her  ilea.  But  for  the 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  ibrwardncss  became 
a  proverb.  Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3  ;  Heind.  ad.  Nor,  Sat,  ii.  6,  66  :  vfvitus 
procaces.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.  Sen.  de  J'ruv.  i. :  Cor/itay  filiornin  nos 
modestia  deledari,  vernnndornm  lianttiti.  Comp.  also  Heyne  (ul  Ti' 
hull,  i.  5,  2G,  (/arrtdua  virnu.  Hence  vemilia  di<:ta  are  used  for 
scurrilia  {dicta).  Festus,  p.  372 :  P'^eriue,  qui  in  villis  vcrc  nati.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Though  tho  derivation  of  tlie  word  ia  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently  '  native,'  or  *  indigenous,* 
in  opposition  to  *  stranger,*  So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Eoman- 
bredy  Num<B  verna*  The  name  me  ins  therefore  one  born  in  tiie 
house  of  his  master;  if  he  changed  hands,  he  was  no  longer  verna 
in  respect  to  the  new  familia.  The  eonesponding  Greek  word  is 
oiteSrpK^j  explained  by  the  Grammarians  as  SovXoq  oucoynn'jc. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hereditate,  or  by  any  other  means; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emit  or  vemce. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  urhana  and  familia  rusUcaf  not  simply  from  their 
different  places  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
occupation.  Fest.  166 :  Urhana  familia  et  riMtica,  non  loco  ied 
genere  distinguitur*  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  rustica.  Oixr 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slaves  (Sen*  de  Tranq,  8),  and  even  oonsula 
took  the  fteld  accompanied  by  but  few.  Appul.  Apoh  430.  And 
of  these  few«  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself;  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  Lu^ 
cipovy  Marcipor,  Puhlipory  Quintipor,  ftuinct*  In$t*  i.  4,  7  J  Jt^ 
$erv,is  jam  interdicU  iUud  genus,  quod  ducelaituT  a  domno^  vnde 
Marcipore9f  Ptitiiporesqtie.  Plin.  (xxxiii.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cells,  says,  Hoc  profeoere  mancipiorum  legumes  et  ij^ 
domo  turha  esdema  ac  servorum  quoque  caiua  namenelator  adhiben^ 
diis,  A  liter  apud  antiquos  aingtdi  Marciporee  Luciporesve  ^omtnorufv 
gentiles  omnem  victum  in  promiacuo  hahelnmt.    The  old-{ELshion64 
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maimer  of  attendance  at  a  inotil  is  di'awQ  in  livelj  colouiii  by 
Juv.  xi.  145,  seq. 

Plebeios  calicos  et  paucis  assibus  enitos 
l^orrigit  incultiis  piier,  atque  a  frigore  tutus  ; 
Non  Phryx,  aut  Lycius,  iion  a  niangone  petitus 
Quisquaiii  crit  in  ma<,'uo.    Cuui  yosces,  posice  Latiue. 
Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectiquc  capilii, 
Atqae  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pcxi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  howeyer,  it   became  very 
different,  and  it  was  tlien  considered  reprehensible  not  to  have  a 
blayc  for  every  sort  of  wt)rk.    Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 
of  the  loose  household  arrangenients  of  Piso,  idem  coquus,  idem 
atritnsia :  and  Horace  {iiat.  i.  3,  12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 
the  minimum,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  Sat,  i.  6, 
107)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  TuUius  the  praotor,  because  lie 
had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  from  the  Tiburtine 
Tilla  to  Kome.    Cic.  pro  Mil,  10 :  magno  ancillarum  puerorumquc 
comitatu.    Vedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 
AU,  \i.  1.    But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectl}-,  de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  28.    In  subsequent  times  the 
numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.   Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10) 
relates,  (7.  CceciHua  Claudius  Indanu  tesUmcnio  suo  edixit  (a.*  v. 
744},  quamvii  multa  civili  hdh  perdidissetf  tamenrelinquere  tervorum 
quatuor  miUia  centum  sedecim,   Tac.  Ann,  m,  d3 ;  xiy.  43.  Still 
greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wixstemann  {Pal,  de  Scaur,  228); 
but  the  accounts  of  Fetron.  37,  surpass  everything ;  familia  vero, 
hahm  I  ncn  me  HercuUs  ptUo  decimam  pairtem  eMe,  qtias  herwn  suum 
novU,   Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-alave ;  Ex  quota  decuria  eaS  hB 
aziswers;  e  quadragesima :  (53),  an  actuariua  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 
among  other  things,  vii.  Kal,  Seoctilea  in  prcedio  Cumano^  quad  est 
Trim€dchionis,  nati  aunt  pueri  xxx,  jtueUai  xl.   This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
really  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.   Even  under  the  Be- 
public,  Orassus  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  conld  not  reditu 
annuo  legionem  tueri. 

Of  <sourse  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin.  \ 
H,  N,  xvii.) ;  but  hundreds  were  in  the  familia  lu-bana ;  and,  for  ^ 
the  puri^se  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decurice  ;  but  there  were  several  particular  classes, 
•which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  iu  the  functions  assigned 
tiicm.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii  (witli  tiieir  ricaini)^  vul" 
garea^  niediastinif  quales-gualtd ,  at  least  they  are  thuri  distinguished 
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by  Hlpiaii,  Dig,  zlviL  10, 15,  MMvm  interesit  ^[ual%$  tertmt  tit;  h(mm 
/rugif  mxUnariuBf  digpeneaiarf  an  vero  vulgaris,  vd  fnedia§tinu$t  an 

OEDINARH 

appeajp  io  baye  'oeen  tbose  upper  slayes  (hone^iw,  Gic  I\irad,  t.  2]i 
who  superintended  certain  departments  of  tiie  household ;  they 
were  placed  above  the  others  {ooBterta  prc^ecU  erant) ;  and  had  their 
own  slares  or  vicarii,  who  were  their  own  pecuHum,  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  »Sat»  IL  7,  79 :  Vieariua  est,  qui  servo  parti, 
Gomp.  Martial  ii.  18,  7,  where  the  poet  gives  his  patron  notice,  that 
he  ehaU  intermit  his  opera  togata^  because  the  other  has  also  a  rex. 
Esse  sai  est  servwm ;  jam  nolo  mcartus  esse*  These  vicarii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4, 28,  seio  miM  viearium  esse,  and 
Die.  (Ferr.  liL  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vUUas  of  Diog- 
notus,  a  serwis  pMicuSy  says  viearium  ntdlum  kdbetf  nihil  omnins 
peculii.  The  footing  was  similar  when  the  master  himself  gave 
the  ordinariua  a  slave  as  his  immodiatc  subordinate-,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  avocation,  or  su})})lied  Km  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordiiiurius  Avas  responsible  lor  the  vicanus  to  liis  master. 
Plant.  iii.  2,  12^  a nppro mm,  so  aulctistos.  So  Ballio,  i^-irj/'/.  ii.  2, 
13,  calls  himself  ^M/>/>f;///o,  thevicarius,  asit  were,  of  liismaster  Balho. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  ^vith  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay;  and  tlicy  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  I'ainily, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  viUa.  Suet.  Gall.  12.  This  j) roc ura tor 
must  not  bo  confoundud  with  the  like  term,  so  often  oceiming  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  coxdd  only  be  a  free  man.  Dig.  iii.  3, 
Cic.  CVtc.  20  ;  J)e  Itbtrtt^  aufem  fjtiisqtna  csf,  prociiratoris  nomine 
appeliatiir.  But  tlio  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  freedmen,  ' 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  pait  of  thtj 
household.  Cic.  de  (Jr.  i.  58 :  Si  mandiindiim  aJiquid  procurntvn 
dc  ugriridtura  ant  impcrandam  villico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  16.  S(»me-  | 
times  the  procurator  seems  to  have  been  the  l  egular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  posse  utra/qm  eadem  openly  eodem  viatia  I 
inviseref  suh  eodem  procuratore  ac  patne  iisdem  actorihus.  Still  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  "whom  the  entire  management  of  the  fauiilia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  80;  Sen.  Epiat.  14.  Quinct.  Ded^  MOf/amUia/m 
per  proeuraiores  ayniitietia.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  ador  and 
dispensator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
ohiefty  to  the  £imiha  rustica,  and  to  have  been  about  the  some  as 
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'v^Iliona.  Golum.  i.  ?,  ib.  8.  Idemque  actoH  prmc^pimdim  fie 
ccnviehtm  eum  domedieo  habeai.  In  Scsbt.  JW<7.  xxziiL  7t  20,  liotii 
CB<!tor  and  VfTZicu*  are  mentioned,  aa  if  tliej  were  two  difflarant  func- 
tions. The  reason  is,  tliat  on  cnunf  ry  ei^tritos  there  was,  besides 
tlio  A-illiciis,  who  attcndod  cxchisivoly  to  the  farming,  a  sj>ecial 
iTLGCountant  also.  But  tho  viUicus  might  bo  actor  also.  He  then 
Xiad  a  procmator  over  him ;  but  a  villicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  eziated  all  time  eunulfaneoualy.  This  is  dear  from  Plin. 

lii.  19,  and  Oolixm.  i.  6.   The  diapenaator  waa  flie  caahi^  and 
aooountant,  eq>ecially  intiie  familia  urbana,  Cic.  adAU,xLl:  NihU 
scire  potui  de  nosMa  domesticit  rebtia,  de  qmhu»  acerhxstimt  afflictor, 
^fUOd  qui  eas  dispcnsai'if,  vpqm  ndest  isiir,  neqne  nhi  terrarum  sit  ado. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatories  of  the  familia  rustica.  Pompon. 
Dig.  L.  IG,  166.    Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Hep.  v.  3.    The  dis- 
pensator  may  possibly  have  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
inBtances,  but  generally  lumaelf  aubmitted  the  accounts  to  bis 
master's  inflpection.  Suet.  Oolb,  12,  crdinarto  dUpcMatori  hrevi- 
arium  raHonum  offerentf.    Veap.  22,  admoiifntc  (linpetisdiorequemad- 
moduin  aummnm  rationihua  vellet  re/erri,  Veapaaiano,  inquit,  adamato. 
So  also  (Cic.  Frru/m.  in  Non.  iii.  IH).  Quid  tu,  inqnam,  soles,  aim  rait' 
onem  a  diapenaatore  accipia,  ai  (era  sinffula  prohasti,  sununam,  qua}  ex 
his  con/ectaait,  non  prolnire  ?  Comp.  Mart.  v.  12.  Jut.  i.  91 ;  vii.  219. 

One  of  the  principal  domestica  "traa  the  oMtuta,  •who  originally 
waa  ^e  same  as  the  dispensator  and  pxocurator.  Thus  in  Flaut. 
^#in.  ii.  4,  the  paeudo-aaurea,  as  atriensis,  receives  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  househ'tld  alfairs,  a<i  otnuiuin  r^iim  herns  sttrnmatn  credidit. 
Hence  in  I'stud.  ii.  2,  13,  he  can  be  interchanged  with  the  ceilaHut 
or  promus. 

H.  Tune  es  BaUio?    Ps.  I  mo,  veto  ego  ejus  sum  Subbollio. 

H.  Quid  Utae  rerbi  est?  Ps.  Condus  prorau  uum,  proeumitor  pent 

H.  Quisi  te  dices  ntrimum,  Fs.  Inio,  atriean  ego  impero. 

Li  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 

the  atrium  and  imagines,  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 

and  tidy  by  the  other  .slaves. 

The  cellarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charge  of  tho  cella 
penaria  and  trinaria,  and  furui.shed  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whatever  remained.  Procurator  penif  Plaut.  Faeud,  ii.  2, 
13.  Hence  also,  eandtu  pr&mtit^  Plant.  Oapi.  iv,  2,  115. 

Sume,  posce,  prorae  quidvis;  te  facio  ccUai  iuni. 

Upon  which  the  Pamsito  (iv.  3,  1)  says,  mihi  rem  aummam  ere- 
dAMr  eSbanem,   Oomp.  MU,  iii.  2,  II,  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 
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a  iUppromuSf  who  stood  in  much  fhe  same  poation  to  the  promm 
as  the  amanuensis  did  to  the  dispenaator.  Colum.  xi.  1 :  Ut  cthm 
tft  potto  sine  /raude  a  edlariis  prmheaniur»  Perhaps  he  also  gave 
out  the  demenaum,  cihum  demen$um,  to  the  familia. 

Among  the  otdxnani  may  also  he  reckoned  the  negotiatores^  slayes 
who  conducted  money  transactions  on  accoimt  of  their  master  (not 
meratittra,  Emesti,  Clav>  8.  y.  neffotiator).  See  Ohhar.  ck2  Ifor, 
JSp,  i.  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in  later  times  canAot 
be  denied ;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all  qucestus  was  considered 
indecorus  for  the  ordo  senatorius  (see  Becker,  Vind.  Comced.  R<m, 
74),  and  the  equites  were  tliomsch  esi  tlie  negotiatorcs,  and  did  not 
employ  tlieir  slaves  iur  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  nuuiber  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  very  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  silentiariif  who 
watched  over  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  de  Gub. 
Dei,  iv.  3,  says:  Servi  qnippe  pULunt  (ir  fores,  pa  vent  .s?7^//f<"ar/oa',  pat?e/<^ 
'procurator ts ;  ab  omnihiis  vceduniur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  century;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
several  inscriptions  appear  iu  Fabretti,  206,  n.  o4 — 56,  and  Oreii. 
n.  2956. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decuriw  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  ospocia!  'Irciirio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  t)f  thorn.  Suet. 
Dom,  17:  Drciirio  (•I'btrultiriorum  ;  also  in  inscriptions,  Iccficariorum, 
etc.  UsTially,  this  refers  to  the  domua  Auynsta,  but  these  decuriones 
d"ul;tloss  existo<l  in  other  houses  also.  Tn  a  Pompeiau  inscnption 
wo  road,  Quctres  Fahiam  et  Fidhtcem  (two  slaves)  in  decuria  Cotini, 

There  wore  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
acieutific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  vhat  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  iockr)ned  among  the  ordinaiii ;  in  any  case  thoj-  were 
honestiores.  Cicero  {Par.  v.  2)  says,  Ut  in  magna  (stultorum) 
familia  tmit  alii  lautiorea^  ut  nbi  mdentur^  aervi^  sed  tamen  tervi^ 
a^rienses  ac  iopiarii,  etc.  He  then  opposes  to  them  those  qui  nan 
honestissimum  locum  eervitutia  tenent. 

If,  howsrer,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  oidinarius  and  vicaiius 
were  eorrelatire  terms,  then  these  slates  may  also  be  called  otdi* 
narii,  for  they  often  had  ricarii.  See  Gic.  Verr,  L  36 :  FeeuUa 
omnium  viearitque  rttinentur^  Gic.  p,  Mok,  Am,  41.  The  numbctt 
of  such  dares  was  greats  but  hare  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned* 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  arohiitxiti,  fahri^  iectore$,  tiaiudriit 
pidore$t  eatUOorUf  plutnurii,  topiarii  (ab  boi-torum  eultuvu),  viridaHit 
aquarii  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excursus  on  The  Oardem} ;  next  come 
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^fntphmiiady  l«diane$t  mimi^  /Unaimhuli  or  ichoenobakBt  pelauriskBy 
9atiaMce8t  ghdiatore$ ;  of  a  lower  grade  were  f/wrione$,  fa£ui  and 
fixtwB,  nani  and  fiance,  or  pumiliones.  Further*  those  Who  took  care 
of  the  Hbrary  and  works  of  art :  d  UhUofheea^  d  Hatuia,  dpinacotheca^ 
and  the  niunenyne  elaes  of  literati,  as  anagnotUx^  lihrarii,  whioh  has 
many  meanings,  Tialarii,  d  ttudiis,  d  manu  or  ah  epiHolis,  to  whom 
perhaps  appertain  the  iahdlarii.  Lastly  may  be  named  the  medid, 
with  tlwir  dififerent  grades.   These  will  bo  treated  of  first. 

MEDICI,  CHlliUIlGI,  lATEALIPTiE. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  stady  of  Medtctne  attained 
to  distixictkm  in  Home,  and  then  it  was  almost  ezdnaTely  practised 
hy  foreigners.  Pliny  (zxix.  1,  6)  relates  &atf  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cassius  Hemina,the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
amyed  in  Home  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  tSie  otty  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  Bsi  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aTersion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unpriuc  ipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
tlieir  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  yery  delicate  kind.    Mencechm.  t.  3 — 5: 

liUmbi  sedendu,  oculi  spoctando,  dolent, 
Maneiido  medicum,  dtim  se  ex  opere  recipiat. 
Odiosus  tandem  vix  ab  aagrotis  venit. 
Aitse  (»blij»"asa6  crii»  fractum  ^-Ebculapio, 
^pulliui  autoiu  bracliiuia.    Xuuc  cugito, 
Utrum  mo  dicam  ducere  medicum,  an  fubrum. 

One  has  only  to  road  the  following  scenes  to  be  Odnnncod  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantio 
medecim  and  churlatana  of  Moli^re.  Athenssus,  XT.  666 :  u'  /ij)  iarpol 
TfaaVy  oiidlu  av  iiv  rutv  ypafifidriKCjv  fnoporipov.    lElven  in  the  time  of 

Pliry,  the  Bomans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Bomans.  ilToa  rem  an- 
Hqui  damnabanit  ied  ariem,  Maxime  vera  qtutetum  e3$e  immani  pretio 
vHm,  rwutahanU  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the  Bomans 
Aid  not  foBow  the  scicuce  with  so  mudi  advantage,  /mnio  wtq 
mteHm'Um  alikr  quam  Qruke  earn  traOiMha,  Hiam  dpud  impmki 
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egepertesque  Ungum  non  est.  Ac  minus  credurUt  qua  ad  talvlem  tuam  \ 
perHnentf  si  intelligunt,  Itaque  in  hoc  arUvm  $ola  emUt,  vi  imiemque 
medicum  se  pro/eaeo  statim  credatur.  NviUa  prceterea  le»  tit,  qua 
pwnat  imdUam,  ca^UaHe  nullum  exen^um  vindieUe.  DiKtmtperi' 
adia  itwfonit  experimenta  per  mortea  agunt,  medieoqm  tantim 
homnem  acddisae  impunitas  nmma  est.  As  the  profesdoaal  phy- 
doiaafl,  tberafore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
&T0i]iable  eyes,  tiiie  Bomans  used  to  employ  tnistworthy  slayes,  or 
freedmen,  as  honse-physiciaQs ;  and  oarefiil  fiithers  of  families  also 
oollected  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.  Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  reoipe-book,  eomimmiarium,  qm 
inederOurJUiOt  servit,  familiarihm.  These  slayes  were  called  medid, 
and  medioB  even  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Surgery,  as  well  as 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  medici,  as  we  may  see  from  passages 
in  Plautos;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  q)ecially  employed 
in  this  department,  and  hence  called  vtdnerum  medici ^  vttlnerarii. 
In  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  ehirurgi  occur ;  and 
Celsus  (hb.  vii.)*  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  eye,  &c.  About  this  time,  physic  geneniUy 
began  to  bo  divided  into  difforcnt  br.inchos  ;  doctors  tor  diseases  of 
the  eye  {ocularii,  or  medici  ah  oculis),  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  jmrticular  local  disorder,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.    Mai  t.  x.  56. 

The  iairaliptce  were  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  as  hu  t  M  >k 
care  of  the  embrocations  ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  medieval  men.  Bee  Plin.  xxix.  1,  2.  The 
younger  Pliny  says  (Bp.  x.  4),  rroximo  anno,  domine,  gravissima 
valetudine  ad  periculum  vitce  vexatus  iatraliptenaaaumsi.  Respecting 
the  tabernm  medicorum  or  medicinoB  (as  tonatrifue),  see  Heind.  ad 
Morat.  Sat  i.  7,  3. 

A  seoond  important  class  of  well  educated  slayes  were  the 

LITEBATI, 

of  course,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears,  Plant.  Cas. 
ii.  6,  49.  Hero  it  signifies  those  slaves,  of  whoso  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  hy  Suet,  de  III,  Oramm, 
4 :  Appellatio  OrammatkorumGrceca  consitetudine  invaluit ;  sed  initio 
literati  vocabantur.  He  then  giyes  the  distinction  between  literatus 
and  literatoTf  referring  us  to  Orhilius :  non  apud  ma^wm,  cum 
famUia  aUei^ue  venalie  produeeretur,  nm  temere  quem  Hteratum  in 
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Ukilo,  9ed  lUeratoreim  imcribi  aolUum  esw  ;  quasi  non  perfedum  liUrUf 
sed  imhutum,  Preyiously,  however,  be  giyea  the  explanation  of 
Cknmelius  Nepoe  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Comditu  ptaque 
IfepoB  in  Hb^f  quo  disiingutt  lUeratum  ab  erudito,  literatoB  quidem^ 
vulyo  appdla/n  aii  eosj  qui  cUiquiddiUyt  nter  e^acuUtcimlerquepomnt 
out  di/dere  ant  serthere  :  caekrum  projjrie  mc  appe^landaa  poekarum 
interpretesy  qui  a  Orascis  ypafi^ameoi  nominaintur ;  wedem  Uteraiorea 
voeitaioB,  The  explanation  o£  OrbiUus  is  more  apprupiiate  for  the 
lUeraH, 

In  the  first  place  thoy  were  used  as 

also  called  lectores,  readei  s.  Men  of  poUto  education  used,  when  at 
their  uicals,  or  not  in  any  otiier  manner  mentally  occupied,  and" 
even  in  the  baths,  to  have  persona  to  read  to  thorn.  Thus  the 
younj2:er  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle  {Ep,  iii.  5),  Super  cveuani  llh>  r 
lefjcbatnr,  adnotahatur,  et  quidt  iii  cursim,  Memini  quendam  tx  amiciti 
quitni  lector  quadam  perptiaiii  pmnundaasetf  revocasse  et  repeti 
coeyissef  etc.  But  then :  In  S(  vxu'i6ii  soluin  baliaet  tempus  siudiis 
eximehatur.  Qiium,  dico  halinci,  de  interioribus  loquor ;  nam  (lunL 
distriiKjitur  tcn/iturque,  audkbat  ah'qm'd,  ant  dictabat.  The  same 
2)orson  says  of  himself  (ix.  3(3),  Camanti  mihi,  sicumuxoref  velpaucia^ 
liber  Itgitur ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  rchites  of  Atticus  (c.  16),  Nemo 
in  coiii'Lvio  ejus  aliud  aK^aana  audivit,  quam  anagnoaten.  Neque  un^ 
quam  sine  aliqua  hctione  apud  eum  ctenatum  est.  Martial  fre<juently 
alludes  to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  several 
persons  only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad 
comedies,  iii.  dO.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send 
for  lectores,  or  cor^fabtUatorei,  Suet*  Atig,  78 Gic.  ad  AU,  L  12. 
AH  the 

LIBEAEH 

belong  to  this  cla.^s.  They  were  slaves  used  for  ^^Titing,  hence  also 
called  acrihoij  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  scribct  publici,  who  were 
liberi,  and  formed  a  separate  ordo ;  and  also  from  the  bibliopolw^ 
also  called  UhrariL  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  The  libraiii  again  were 
called*  according  to  the  use  tlu  y  were  put  to,  ab  epistolis ;  a  atudiis; 
a  hibliuthcca ;  notarii.  It  will  bo  best  to  explain  these  in  the 
Excui*suses  on  The  Library  and  Letter, 
Respecting  the  Pcedagogiy  see  p.  188. 

Wtt  now  come  to  those  who  (£:equenUy  in  no  honourable  manner) 
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served  for  amusement ;  for  inBtiiuco,  at  meals,  when  the  businesc^  of 
the  day  \v<'is  at  an  end,  and  everj-thing  was  brought  together  th«it 
could  s(ji  T*^  ibr  recreation.  Of  course,  in  tlie  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  weio  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  ^  ar  with  An- 
tiochus  (when  the  forniur  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  repast  began  to  be  heig^htcned, 
not  only  by  rcfinemunt  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  aKnoafinTa,  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  oven  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  ot  the  family.  Lir^-,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  si/mjthoniaci,  the  corps  of  liouschold  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  gonei'al  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21  : 
MilOy  qui  nunqiiumy  turn  caau  pueros  symphoniacos  uxoris  ducehat  et 
ancillariim  yreges.  Voir.  c.  33,  47,  and  Senec.  Ep.  54,  in  comissa' 
Uonihus  nostris  plus  cantorum  est,  quam  in  theatris  vlim  sperfatorum 
fait,  Cic.  Ker?'.  iii.  44  ;  Div.  17  ;  Ulp.  Dig,  vii.  1.  This  is  what 
the  aliud  dxpoafta  alludes  to,  in  the  above-montioaed  passage  of 
Cornelius  Nep08« 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludiones,  mimi,  fnnamhidi, 
or  schKmhaMt,  jjetauriatct,  saltatrices,  f/ladicdores,  and  sud^  like  ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  petauristcBt  we  may  quote 
Petron.  53  :  jPetauriatarii  tandem  venerunt :  haro  imuhissimus  cum 
Malta  consHtiiy  puerumque  jumt  per  gradm  et  in  summa  parte  odaria 
ealtatej  circulos  deinde  ardentea  iraneire  et  denttbua  ampheram  sw- 
Unere*  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  our  mountebanks. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seyen  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.   Comp.  Ter.  Hecyr,  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  mortones,  fuim,  and/a<ti<9, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  moriones  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdit}*, 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  yi.  39,  describes  one ;  acado  capita  et  aif rt- 
lue  lon^a,  qwie  etc  moventuTf  wt  aoleni  aeeUorum,  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  thoy  were,  the  more  valiiable, 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.   Mart.  yiii.  13,  says, 

Morio  (Hctns  crat ;  viginti  milibus  emi. 
ileddo  miiii  numiuos,  Gargiliane :  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv,  210.  Svcn  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
Ep.  oO.  Hurpaaten,  uworU  meoa  faiuam^  acia  hereditarium  onus  in 
domo  mea  remanaiaae :  tp^  enim  averaiaaimua  ah  iatia  prodigiia  aum ;  si 

quando  fat  no  delectari  volo,  non  eat  mihi  longe  quctrendum  :  Die  video. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  naiice^  also 
pamiliun0,  dwarfs,  vfho  wore  especial  favourites  of  tho  hidjcs. 
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Oell.  (xix.  13)  explains  vdvovc,  hrevi  atque  hnmili  corpore  kotfiSiltef 
paulum  supra  terrain  exstantes.    Stat.  Silv.  i.  6,  67 1 — 

ITic  uiidax  subit  ordo  pumilonum, 
Quos  natura  brcvi  statu  peractos 
KodoMim  aentel  in  globum  ligavit. 

It  is  irae  that  Suetonius  says  cf  Augustius  {Aug.  83),  pumUoa  aique 
distortot — ui  tud^nia  naUtrtB  malique  omime  dbhorrebat;  but  Bti]l  ho 
had  a  ooiirfc«dwarf,  Oanopas,  tiie  pet  of  laa  niece  JuHa ;  Plin.  IT.  N* 

\u.  16,  whero  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  those  little  men. 
Snot.  Tib.  Gl.  The  nani  cliiTered  from  the  distorti.  Suot.  ih.  and 
Quinct.  Dcd.  298;  Inst.  ii.  5.  Those  mmiptors  used  to  leam  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Bioik  kh.  ad  J'rop.  iv.  8,  48.  Later 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  i7).  Dio.  Cass.  Ixvii.  8.  Bronze 
sl»itte8  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Qori  Il£u9,  Mr,  i.  7.6. 
Thffj  also  occur  in  PompeiBii  frescoes,  Oasaub.  ad  Suei,  Oct.  63. 
Wo  must  alao  reckon  here  the  GrtxcvU,  or  Greek  house-philoso- 
pher>!i,  if  the  usage  of  which  Bottiger  speaks,  Sah.  U.  36t  be  based 
on  good  grounil,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  rq;iTeaent  ISa^ 
P<irasit<e. 

Essentially  different  from  these  were  the  class  caUed 

YULGAEES, 

under  which  name  are  to  ho  imderstood  thoi^o  vrho  hrul  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  iMtlun-  in  or  out  of  tho  house.  To  this 
class  belonged,  fii-stly  the  odiariua  or  janitor,  who  constantly  kept 
watch  over  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
even  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  &stening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance.  And,  de  Clair,  Rhet.  3.  L.  OtacHitu 
»erviis3c  dicitur,  atque  eUam  luHa/riuB  veteri  more  in  catena  fuisae* 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  161 : — 

J;initor,  in<ligTi!!ni.  <lum  leligatc  catena. 
Sagittar.  de  Januis  Vett.  x\*i.  19.  Later,  however,  ho  dwelt  in  tho 
celld  osiian'a,  Sueton.  Vitell,  16;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentiouijd 
by  Suetonius  l>elongod  exclusively  to  the  janitor;  hut  bebidco  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius  appear  wifli  his  virga  or  arwmfo,  though  not  as  mere  tn«tj^ta, 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  Conti.  &ap.  H, 
Petr.  c.  134  :  arundinem  ah  QgUo  rapuit.  Gf.  o.  98.  Brouckh.  qd 
Propert.  iv.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wustemann,  founded  on  TibuU.  i.  7,  76,  and 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant.  Cure.  i.  I,  76:  {Akh-s  hie  solet  cubitare  cmtQ$, 
JanUrix),  that  females  also  aerved  as  door-keepers,  deserviss  .qoff 
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Mction.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  leno,  vrho  guards  his 
meretrices  vnih.  a  lena.  So  in  Appul.  Met,  i.  p.  112,  Eotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  TibulL  (i.  8,  76)  refers  only  to  the  holted  door. 

.  .  ,  nnne  displicet  ilii, 
QusBdinqu''  appoula  est  janoa  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6,  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  a  janitrix : — 

Hasc  foribiisque  manet  noctu  me  affixa. 
In  a  Boman  house,  where  numberless  cUents  came  to  'Qie  talu^ 
toHo,  and  virt  ompliBvimi  met  to  converse,  a  janitrix  would  Laye 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bdttiger,  Sah,^  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  janitrix,  as  the  mHcvktrvas  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cuhicidariiy  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante -chamber.  In  Suet.  Tib.  21,  and  Doin.  16,  they 
are  termed  cuhiculo  j/rccpositi.  They  also  announced  visitors,  Cic. 
Fe?T.  iii.  4.  Iluno  vestri  janifurcs,  Jiunc  cuhicularii.  diligunt ;  hunc 
liheri  vestri,  hunc servi ancillmim  ainant  ;  hie  cam  vcnit,  extra ordinem 
vocatur ;  hie  solu8  iiitrodttcitur,  cceteri  sijupe  frugalisdrai  homines 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seoms  clear  that  visitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  anival.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  servi  ab  officio  admission LLMf  in  additioE 
to  the  cuhicularii,  between  %\  horn  and  the  vdarii  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  diJfference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  -^-ithout  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  ju'dincquiy  who,  as 
we  learn  from  several  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb.  Liv.  Aug,;  Com.  Nep.  Att,  13:  Namqu^inta 
(famiHa)  erant  pueri  literatisaimi,  anagnostce  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii, 
ne  pedi8eguu$  quidem  quisquam  easet,  qui  rum  utrumque  horum 
pidch re  facers poaaet.  Cic.  ad  Att,  viii,  5;  Verr,  i.  36,  eircumpedea. 
That  fiwhion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertions, 
we  see  fiom  Martial  ix.  60,  22 :  aaae  duaa  eaiicea  emit  et  ipae  tiUit, 

Besides  these,  Bomans  of  rank  used  a  nomenclator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Eepublic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distmoAion,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens,  ^eir  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  aamething  agreeable  io  them.  As  it  iroa  impossible  to  recall  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  eadi  one,  there  were 
slaTes,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Gio.  AU,  iy.  1 :  ad 
urhem  iia  vent,  ut  nemo  tUlius  ordinis  homo  nomendaiori  notus  fucrit, 
qui  mihi  chviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  substituted 
gome  false  name,  Senec.  Ep,  27  :  vetulus  nornmdator^  qui  nomina 
non  reddit,  scd  imponrt.  In  houses  whoro  tho  salutatio  was  numer- 
ous, a  nomenclator  was  lequisito.  Sen.  Upist.  19 :  halehas  con- 
vivas,  qnos  e  turha  salutanUum  nomenclator  digeaserit.  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petro'^,  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21),  viz.  that  of  infonnin«:  the  guests  wliat  dishes  "v^ero 
served  up,  and  making  known  tlioir  sovoral  excellonces.  Comp. 
ECor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  25,  with  Ileindorf  s  roiufirks. 

The  lecticariz  ^'ovo  tho  slaves  wlio  bore  tho  Jrctcca,  and  when  the 
custom  became  hy  dogroos  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries :  womon  wore  carriod  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  gestationcs.  Tho  strc^ngost  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syritms,  Colts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  Icctica  hexaphoros^ 
or  octaphoros.  The  custom  is  doscribod  by  Lucian,  Cynic^  722; 
Senec.  Ep.  31 :  turha  servorvm  Ivdicam  per  itinera  urhana  ac 
peregrina  portantium.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op, 
Serv.  in  Pol.  Tim.  iii.  1366;  Comp.  Lips.  Elect,  i.  19;  Bottig.  Sib, 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectioa  went  anteambtUonea,  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  customary  words,  Date  locum  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  contintiaUy  the 
opera  togaia,  offers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  even  servo 
as  a  lecticaHus  or  anteambvJo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  {£p,  iii,  14) :  Equea  Momanw  a  9ervo  ^tta 
(liOigii  Macedonia),  ut  tranaitum  da/ret^  manu  leviter  admonitua 
eanvoriU  m,  nec  aervf«m,  a  quo  erat  taduSt  $ed  ipaum  Maeedonem  tarn 
graviter  paJma  percuaaitt  ut  poene  eoncidcni.  Thus  they  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times;  the  Bomans 
also  were  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  curaoraa^  and  Numidaa^  who  ran  and 
zode  in  adyance  of  the  rheda  or  earruioc^  are  frequently  mentioned. 
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Thus  Senoca  {Ep,  87)  says:  0  qmm  cuperem  iUi  (Catoni)  ntme 
occurrere  aliquem  ex  hia  Trossulh  in  via  divitihua,  cursore$  et  Numu 
das  et  mtUtum  anU  se  pulveris  agentem!  Sen.  Ep,  126 :  Omnea  jam 
HcpereQrinantuT^  ut  ilJos  Xmnidartm  pr(rcnrraf  rquitatus,  ut  agmen 
atraorum  (mtecedat.  Suet.  Ntr.  30 ;  Tit.  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  "wlio  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country:  Nec  feriaius  ilxit  ante  airrucam,  Sed  iuia 
fiBno  cursor  ova  portahait  and  of  himself  (xii.  24),  Non  redar  Lybid 
niger  cabaUif  Sucdnctus  nequt  cursor  auteccdit.  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  unheaxd  of  in  the  times  of  the  Bepublio ;  for  nothing  can 
he  inferred  from  the  figurative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr,  v.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic  de  Rep*  i.  12 :  Pteer  nunttavit 
venire  ad  eum  Laiium  ;  this  was  a  slave  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  arrival. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capaarii,  whidi  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  as  capad  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses. 
I.  They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  conunentators  on  Potron.  30,  JSurm,  U.  The 
slaves  who  followed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juvon.  x.  117:  Quern  aequitur  cualoa 
aUffUakB  wmula  capace.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ptc'dagogi.  Suet.  Ner,  36 :  Conatat  quoadam  cam 
pcedagogis  et  capsariia  uno  prandio  necatoe.  III.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  tlio  scrinium  fca])8a,  Cic.  Div.  in  Cctc. 
16),  in  wliich  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  tlio  acriniarii, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  ft*oquentl\  la.ul*  in  inscriptious ;  although 
under  this  ;q)]>ellation  may  al^u  bu  unduiistood  those  who  were 
custodes  srri/iiorum. 

The  adw/  iiitores  were  not  a  i»iti*ticular  class  of  slaves.  The  master 
on  arri'N'inj?  fit  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  ain'tlit  i-, 
dismissed  t]u'  pi  'h'srqiu\  with  orders  to  rotnrn  and  eserrrt  him  baek. 
There  is  a  elciir  ])as>aj^o  in  Plant.  Mobttil.  i.  1,  1,  when^  (.'aUida- 
iriatas  visits  Tbihdaehes,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  liad  aceompa- 
iiicd  him.  Adrorsum  rnii'ri  mihi  ad  Pliilnhirhvicm  volo  ftinjxrn; 
hence,  I'liaiiiseus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
lojrne  of  tlie  eliaraeters  by  the  name  of  adversitur,  wliieh  does  not 
o(  eur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24;  Nunc  co  advorsum  hero  e.c  phirimis 
serris.  Comp.  Mcnach.  ii.  3,  82;  Ter.  Adr.  i.  1,  2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particularly  at  the  c<tna,  when  the^  took  char^  of  theu:  m^ter'9 
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clothes  and  tdUa^,  and  stood  belimd  Iiim.  Hence  the  expression,  a 
pedibua  jpuert,   The  custom  is  dear;  Martial,  xii.  88» — 

Bis  Cutta  joK'Us  perdiilisso  sc  questus, 
Dum  negliLj^'iitt'iii  illicit  ad  pedes  vtiuaiii, 

and  other  passages;  and  Soiiolu,  Bene/,  iii.  26,  27,  whore  two 
instances  are  to  be  found :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matelUe  admo^ 
verat  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring, 
This  was  a  sufficient  offence  for  the  vestigator  Mato  to  found  un 
accusation  on ;  but  the  shive  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  inteut» 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  {strvua  ejuSy  cut 
necttlnuitur  insidue,  ei  ebrio  uniwhim.  extraxtt);  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  vt'r  or  dim's  wnatorit,  who  had  spoken  against  Augustus; 
Ut  jMrimum  diluxit^  scrvua  qui  ccsnanti  ad  jpedes  ateterat,  narrai,  quoB 
infer  ccenam  ehrius  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Oic.  in  Pis*  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
that  they  had  regular  laternarii;  but  it  is  evident  that  slaves  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lanterns  as  they  went  home.  See  Yal. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  285;  Petron.  79;  Suet.  Aug,  29:  Servum 
prcelucefitem* 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  ealu^ 
Hgendi  jnteri  of  Plaut.  Atil,  iii.  5,  26,  or  nuncn,  renuneii.  Plant. 
Trin,  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys ;  and  the  tahdiarii,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Letter.' 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  tiie  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  pistoreSf  dudeiarii,  coqui,  fartorea, 
placentariiy  triclinia/riii  with  the  tncliniarehaf  t^ruetores^  carptores 
and  8ci88or(8,  a  cyatho,  or  a  peHfme^  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  ffeetiarii,  vestijiciy  p<^t«2dm,  a  vtiie,  and  ad  vesUm^ 
also  vesUspiciy  vestiplieii  ah  omamenU'Sy  custodes  auriy  omairices,  cos- 
metcp,  tonsores,  ciniflmes,  ad  ungxnenta^  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  iii  the  proper  place. 

It  is  diiiicult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Yulgares  and  the 

MEDIASTINI, 

Is  Ihe  fi'agment  of  Ulpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  ve2,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an  ;  and 
the  <}ue8tIon  is^  how  &r  the^  were  diffeirent  horn,  them.  The^  occur 
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most  frequently  in  the  familia  rustica.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  3,  eootrcitta  col- 
lectua  e»  rwticis  mediasHnU;  Golum.  ii.  13,  jpoase  agrum  ducentorum 
jugenm  mbigi  dudbus  jugi$  hmm,  totidemque  huhulcia  et  iex  medias- 
tinis ;  id.  i.  9,  u^randi  titmt  vinitores  ah  aratoribtts,  xique  a  medioA- 
tinis.  But  are  also  to  be  found  ia  the  familia  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
(Epiat.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  yillioas,  who  was  fbsmerlj  a  xnediaa- 
txntu  in  the  city, — 

Ta  mediastiniii  taeita  preeo  rum  petebaa : 
Knnc  nrbem  et  Indoa  et  balnea  TiUieos  optaa. 

Dig*  vii.  7,  6,  and  iy.  9,  1,  where  he  says,  Cceterum  H  quia  opera 
mediaatini  fungituTy  non  coniinetur  (edicto),  ut  puta  atriariit  focani 
et  his  similes.    Whence  it  appears  that  mediastini  were  vulgares, 

but  of  the  lower  class,  who  wore  used  for  aU  sorts  of  comrfion  work, 
ill  tho  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  th(3  urbana  as  inferior  house- 
slaves.  They  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par.  v.  2,  Svd  iit 
in  familia  qui  iractant  ista,  qui  terf/nnt,  qui  unguilty  qui  verrunt,  qui 
spar  guilty  non  hmestissimum  locmn  strvitutis  tenent,  etc.  The  ety- 
mology given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Ciiiquius,  on  Hor. 
Epist.  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  »tai  ad  qucevis  imptraia  paratuSy  appears 
not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  while  the  second  etj'^niology,  in  media 
urlte  {uoru)  viventes,  is  absurd.  Piiscian  confines  the  name  to  the 
balneatores  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  ui'  slaves,  might  possibly 
have  belongeci  to  theui.  Nonius,  ii,  573,  more  correctly  observes 
that  they  are  ceditmi  quoque  ininistri. 
The  last  class  of  slaves  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 

aUALES-QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted:  Utrum  ordinariuB — an  vulgaris  vd  mediaa* 
ftntM-HMi  quaUi--qualia,  It  was  either  any  slave  one  pleased,  sines 
*  there  oould  soaroely  be  a  class  lower  than  the  Tnediastini,  or  it  was 
■a  .kind  of  j>enal  dass,  gualiquali  eondUume  vitfenUs,  but  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  as  vtiM^',  compediti^  in  the 
pJMn  /up^  lapicidvnte,  ergastulaj  or  rwri  ;  limr'these  are  named  immedi-* 
ately  aftei-^  ai  ds,  uiid  the  ergastula  are  opposed  to 'the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appul.  ^Ipo/.  oOA:  Qnindecim  liberi  homines  populus  est;  tot- 
idem  servi  Jan  (ilia  ;  totidem.  vincti  ergashdum.  Comp.  Lips.  El.  ii.  lo. 

Chief  among  tho  andUvn  or  bctvck  arc  tlio  ornatriceSy  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  m  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress;  but  their  peculiar  services  will  be  explained  in  the  Exoui-sus 
um  Tii*  jPmaZeJ)re«a,  AadJBottiger.ha8^eady,gQne  de^  iatu  .th* 
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mbjeot.  We  must  jufit  olNserye,  Howeyer,  in  ocmtradiGtion  to  his 
statement,  tliat  neither  the  eoamdcB{i,  22),  nor  the  dtdflMM  (i.  144), 
were  female  slayes.  Comp.  Heindorf.  ad  Harai.  8ai>  L  2,  98. 

POSITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  aUyes  -was  tax  more 
humane  than  among  the  Bomana.  The  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  slaves  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kill 
them.  But,  in  Ghreeoe,  though  the  slaye  had  no  political  rights,  yet 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Qai.  Jnti,  i.  52 
(apud  omnei  peraque  gentea  ammadverUre  poasumua,  dominia  in  tervoB 
vUot  necist^ue  potesUitem  mm,  et  quodcumiue  per  nmrnm  oejutriCttr,  id 
dtmUno  aequiritur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  kill  his  slave.  Antlph.  de  Ccede  Herod,  p.  727.  In  &ct,  he  was 
prevented  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slave.  See  Becker's  Charicha,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277.  But  at  Home  the  case  was  different.  Throughout 
the  Republic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  oyer  his  slave,  lie 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impunity.  So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  in  the  li,i?ht  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  ^  heiher 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  all.  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  tyrannical  arbitraiinesa  is 
well  described  by  Juvenal,  vi.  218,  soq. 

Pone  criicem  servo. — Meruit  quo  crimine  semis 
Supplicium  ?  quis  testis  adcst  *  qiiis  detulit  ?  audi, 
Nulla  unquam  de  morto  homini^i  cnuctatio  lou^^a  est. 
O  demens  I  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  feoerit,  csto : 
Hoc  Tolo  ;  sic  jubeo;  sit  pro  rationc  voluntas. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  assuranco  of  Triraalchio  (himself  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Potron.  71 :  Amici,  et  scm?i  homive^  sunt,  et 
oeque  unum  ladem  hiberunt  And  although  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  Jwmo,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Qninct.  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  lights  as 
a  man.  AMien  therofore  Sen.  de  (J Jem.  i.  18,  savs,  cum  in  servum 
omnia  liceani,  est  cUujuid,  quod  in.  hom  inein  Jirerc  commune  jus  vetet; 
th-is  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the  ' 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  fiist  created  bylaws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stern  right  was  exercised  differently  at  different 
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times  and  in  different  familiio;  and  its  severity  alleviated  buiii 
by  conscientious  feelings  on  the  i^irt  of  the  master,  and  by  tho 
usefulness  of  tho  shive ;  but  it  gave  tliu  hard  master  :in  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.    Hence  the  description  of  Petrus 
Chrysoh»^us,  »SVrm.  141,  is  cei*tainly  true:  Quidijuid  dvminna  in- 
debite,  iracuttdc^  libtuSy  nolens,  ohlitns,  cofjitaus,  sciens^  7)e8iius  ctrai 
serrnm  fecerity  judiciumy  justitia,  Ivx  est.    Alti);,^*'thor,  th«  position 
of  the  Homan  slave  was  far  harder  tliau  that  of  tho  Greek;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Koman  charact^i-r  elTectiially  ])revented  all  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slave.    Plutarch  {dc^Gar^ 
tul,  18,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave:  Owrwc 
*P«i*|iaicuc  otic'cTrjg.     6        'Attikoq  iptl  rip  dt<T7r«$ry    iricaTrrwi',  t^'  olc 
ytyovaoiv  at  dtoKvenQ.     In  more  ancient  times,  wlien  the  whole 
family,  w^hich  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  liyed  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intinuite  fixmiliarity  did  arise  in  8pit«  of 
thii  master's  power.    The  whole  family  ate  in  common.  Plut. 
Vorivl,  24  :  txputvTO  iroXXy  irpoc  roA^  oiV<ra(  iwwKtigr  ton.     Cut.  Maj. 
21.   StiU  the  slaves  never  n dined  in  company  with  the  rest  at 
table;  but  there  were  subsellia,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lectit  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.   The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place, 
Plant.  Oapt,  iii.  1,  il :  NU  moraniurjam  Laconcu  imi  9uh6ellii  virtu 
PloffipaUdai,  Plant.  Siieh.  iii.  32 :  Haud  posttUo  e^idem  me  in  ledo 
ttecumbere,   Sm  tu  me  esse  imi  eubeeUii  virum,   Oomp.  v.  4,  21* 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Csedlius,  Vit  Teretit, :  Ad  ccenan-' 
tern  cum  veniaeetf  didus  est  initium  quidem  fahUm,  quod  erat  coniemf' 
tiore  ve$UtUf  eubedlio  Juxia  ledtUum  reaidene  legisee;  post  paucot  vero 
versus  inviUUm  tU  accumberd,  ceencLSse  una,   lliere  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud.  32 :  AdlUbelci 
€mni  eceuMS  ei  liberos  suos  cum  pueris  putUieque  nobilibuet  qui  mere 
veteri  ad  fulcra  hdorum  sedenka  veseermtur.   The  suhsdlia  are  dia* 
tinctly  assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  TranquilL  iL  15: 
Non  aedpiet  sapiens  eOTUumdiam,  si  in  convivio  reyis  recumhere  infra 
mensamt  vescique  cum  servisignaminiosa  offida  sortitis  juhebitur.  But 
this  pii^ilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  liis  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  {meriatrua)^  or 
daily  (^diaria  ciharid) ;  this  allowance  was  called  demenaurn.  Donai 
ad  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  1,  9:  Servi  quatevjios  modios  (uripiebard  frumenii 
in  mcuMiiiy  tt  id  demensuin  dicebatur.  Sen.  L'j).  80,  nevertheless  SB.ys^ 
servua  eat,  quinque  modios  acvipit.    But  lie  speaks  of  players;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Ctito,  who  oulv 
treats  o^  the  famiiia  rustico-,  Tl^o  slaves  oi  the  fauuU^i  uj'bana  Uve(* 
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better.  Cato,  R.  U.  5G,  fixes  tlio  allowance,  according  to  tlie  nature 
of  the  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  toiive  modii  of  whoat  per  montli ; 
wine  ad  libitum  just  after  the  vintage,  in  the  fourth  uiouth,  1  hem  ina 
pel*  diem  =  2f  congii;  in  tlie  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  sext.  =  5 
cong.  ;  in  flio  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem.  —  1  aiwphoray  nearly.  At 
the, Saturnalia  and  Oompitalia,  1  wufi.  to  each.  Oil,  1  sext.  ;  salt,  I 
mod.  per  month;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We  collect 
from  Plaut.  Stick,  i.  2,  2,  that  this  aiiowanco  was  giyenout  monthly : 

VoB  meministis  quot  nalendis  petere  demeneam  cibum; 
Qui  mimii  memiiiistifl,  quod  opus  at  facto  fiicore  in  sdibus  ? 

joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pne,  alludes  to  this.   Plaut.  Trin,  it.  2,  202 : 

Charm.    EIki,  an  ctiam  vidisti  Jovem  ? 

Byc.        Alii  dii  isse  ad  villam  aiebant  aervis  depromtum  cihiim. 

An  instiinco  occurs  in  the  MosteU.  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  do- 
mensum  for  the  familia  rustica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Ervom  dat urine  estis,  buhus  quod 
feram?  Date  ce9,  si  nan  est.  To  this  Tranio  rojilif  s,  Ervom  iibi 
aUquis  eras  faxo  ad  villam  ferat.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria,  "Nl  n  t.  xi.  108:  Pticrf 
diariapoKunt*   Hor.  Epiat,  i.  14,  40;  Sat.  i.  5,  67 : 

.  .  •  Bogabat 

Dcnique  cur  unqtiam  fu^issct,  oui  aatiB  una 
Farris  libra  ioret,  graciti  sic  tamqtre  posillo. 

whence  we  see  that  had  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  absocmd.  The 
slave  likewise  received  clothes,  tuntea  and  M^tim,  hut  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  received  sculponmB. 

If  ^e  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow- 
ance,  he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim.  Indeed  the  prindple,  quodcunqae  per 
tervum  acquiritwr  id  domino  ctequiHtur,  was  not  strictly  adheied  to, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  a.pecuUum^  by  means  of  which  he  often 
purchased  his  freedom.   This  is  clear  from  Terent.  Morm,  i.  1,  9 : 
Quod  ille  unciatim  vix  de  dcmcnso  suo, 
Suum  defraudans  genium,  comparsit  miser,  ^ 
Id  iHa  unirersum  abriplet,  hand  eziatamans, 
Qnnnto  labore  partam. 

besides  vhioh  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep.  80 :  l\culium  suum 
quod  timpttfeboenmi  ventre  fraudatOy  pro  capite  numerant.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  moans.  In  Plautus,  the 
masted  lays  no  claim  to  what  tlio  slaves  niay  have  found,  or  pro- 
tended to  have  found,  as  lu  the  Rudrns  and  Die  Aulularia^  and  with 
wliich         bla^  u  wishes  to  jjuiuhasic  his  ^VecKlo^i.    7!^6|'e  w^4'e 
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often  yery  rich  akreB.  See  Seaec.  cZe  ^en^.  iii  28,  c  Jid  Pefcran. 
in.  the  hoiise  of  Trtmalohio.  Plin.  zzz.  10. 

The  names  of  Bl&Tes  were  partly  borrowed  from  Iheir  natiTe 
ooimtry,  as  Phryx,  Qeta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
j&om  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priainus,  Midae, 
t  Okbsos,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Phamaces, 

Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
i  flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amiantus,  Sardonyx,  &c.  OrelL  Inaer. 

2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  tlie  dave  and 
.  that  of  the  humble  freeman.   Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  24 :  J)ida  €$t  ali- 

qwmic  ««  senoto  wnJUfniia^    aervw  a  liherts  mUw  didin^trH  :  deAuk 
•  c^paruitt  quantum  perictUum  imminerett  it  servi  nostri  numerare  w» 

C(£pi88ent.  Lampr.  Sev.  Alex.  27.  Tacit.  {Ann.  xiii.  2c)  says,  vegte 
aervili,  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  humble  2>t-'i''^ons  gencrall}'.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  clashes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Cdus.  corr.  Eloq.  7,  tunicatus  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  valgus.  So  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7,  65,  tunicato  popdh. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  th; 
higher  chissoR,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  bo  in  their  way 
at  work  {ro/ohnmi).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Jar.  i.  3;  for  the  rtiiuling  there  is  doubtful.  Conceining 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only  a 
natural  right,  Jind  entirely  distinct  from  the  mamage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  a])j)lied  to  it  was  contubei'iirum,  not  mntriin(h 
niuTrij  and  the  married  jKiir  were  called  contubemale.'i,  Orell.  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  conservaj  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  CoL  i. 
8 :  Qualicunque  villico  contubernalls  mulier  assignanda  est.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Yarr.  jS.  J^.  i.  17:  Danda  o^a  ut  [servi)  halmmt  conjunctas  cm' 
aervasj  e  quibua  h<ibeant  filios  :  to  enim  fiunt  firmiores  et  conjunctiora 
/undo;  not  to  mention  the  ])r<)fit  he  deriyed  from,  the  birth  of 
vemCB,  The  ehler  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubemales  together,  Orell 
Inter,  2834;  Petron.  56;  Plant.  Caa.  prol.  66—74.  The  contu- 
bemales are  oftoi  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Oampana,  did» 
Sepckrit  Bom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  xzxiii.  7,  12 :  Contuhemah$  guogm 
tervorumt  i.  e.  uxorea  et  natoe  instrucito  fwndo  con^tnen,  verum  eat. 

The  pnniehmenta  for  the  offences  of  slayes  were  yery  numerm 
and  became  more  seyere  from  the  increase  in  their  nmnbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  fhey  became  men 
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aud  more  stran  i^ors  to  tho  inastor.  Both  Greeks  and  Bornaas  agreed 
in  inflicting''  corporal  punishment  on  slares,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  qucestio,  they  were  always 
put  to  the  torture.  The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master  being  al- 
lowed to  punish  his  slaves,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We  shudder  to 
read  the  accoiints  of  the  treatment  they  received,  often  for  very 
trivial  mifldomeanours ;  but  must  not  overlook  the  iacti  that  they 
had  become  systematically  demoralized  and  \'itiated  for  a  course  of 
sereral  centuries,  and  that  they  composed  a  class  far  superior  in 
number  to  tho  freemen,  of  excessiYe  cunning  and  audacity,  and  coidd 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity.  Tacit.  Ann. 
TXY*  41.  The  milder  punishments  were,  degrading  out  of  the  famil^a. 
urbana  into  the  rustlca,  and  into  the  ergoituhmf  irheie  they  often 
had  to  work  wUnati  et  eompediH,  Plant,  Mott,  i.  1,  17 : 

Augebifl  run  munemm,  gennt  ferratile* 

Geta  says,  Tercnt.  JPhorm.  ii.  1,  17,  ^ith  comic  resignation  5 

O  Phopdria,  iiicredibile  quantum  herum  auteeo  sapicutia. 
Meditata  mibi  sunt  omnia  mca  iucommoda,  herus  si  redierit : 
Molendum  est  in  pistiino,  vupulnndum,  habendum  compedes, 
Opus  ruri  fuciuiidiiin,  lioiuiu  uiliii  quidquam  accidet  auimo  novum. 

These  wore  the  viudi  compcdc  fossores,  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Ovid.  Triat.  iv.  1,  <3 ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  25.  They  composed  a  separate  de» 
partment  o£  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulum.  Col.  i.  8, 16 :  Ergaatu- 
Iwn  mancipia  vincta  compedibus.  Jut.  Tiii.  180.  Those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured;  whence  the  room  was 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  under  the 
emperors,  Sport.  Hadr,  18,  but  were  never  quite  suppressed.  The 
reason  why  these  compediti,  according  to  Cato^s  rules,  were  better 
fed«  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
tb6(mselves  anytiiing  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
wheat.  The  compea  was  either  a  block  of  wood  futened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chaiuj  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg^irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb ;  Oon^pedeif  guas  ipse/ecUt  ipaus  tU  gesUtfaher,  An  iron  collar, 
eoUare  (like  the  Greek  cXoc^],  and  manadea,  mamooB^  were  often 
used,  Lucil.  in  Ntm.  i.  162 :  Cum  numtm,  cafuh,  coUari^  vi  fufft' 
Hvum  d^portem.  Plant.  Capt,  ii.  2,  107.  Hence  in  Trim,  iy,  3, 14, 
Ibr  oeulierepidtB  read  coUierepidcB,  The  caMdtu  mentioned  by  Luci* 
Hub  was  also  a  fetter,  derived  probably  from  catena,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  cams.  Plant.  CWc  t.  3,  13 : 

DeUcatam  ta  bodie  faciam,  cum  cateUo  ut  accubes : 
Ferroo  ego  dico. 

And  even  cania  came  to  be  used  in  tiie  same  sense : 
Xu  quidom  hodie  oaacm  et  fiircam  fecas. 
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Paul.  p.  45  :  Catidus,  genua  quoddnm  vinculi,  qui  interdumcarm  ap' 
jidlatur.    Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  witi^  fuatea,  or  virgd 
[idniecd)^  hence  facere  altquem  vXmeum.   Plaut.  Aain.  ii.  2,  96,  vlm^ 
triba.    Pers.  ii.  4,  7,  idmorwmA-cherun9{u  e.  in  cujus  tergo  moriun- 
tur  ulmesB) ;  Amph,  iv.  2,  9;  or  with  lora  :  hence  in  rUiufcus  regular 
lorarii:  also  with  Aafcerta;,Hor.  Fpidt.       la.  Hence  Libanu«,Plaufc. 
A$in^  u  1, 21,  calls  the  pistrinum  the  treadmill,  wbiere  theslaves  unde? 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  labour :  futitU^ 
dines, /erricrepiiias  ineuloit  ubi  vitm  h<nnine$  mcrtui  incur aant  hovei. 
Hence  aroBe  the  nicknames  fjerheito^  or  verbereum  caput.   P«r$»  ii.  J2| 
2,  vtrherea  Haiua  ;  Capt  v.  1,  31 ;  Pseuds  iy.  1,  7 ;  and  the  yeiy  com- 
mon one  mastigia.  This  punishment  was  of  such  erery-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  even  joked  at  it  Thuff 
Ghrysalus  says,  Baoehid*  ii.  3,  131,  b%  iUo  im\i  virga  ruri^  at  nUhi 
esi  iergum  domi.   So  Libanus,  Asin,  ii.  2,  53 : 

Habeo  opinor  famUiftrem  tcrgum,  ne  qiUDrara  foris. 
This  virttis  and  Jirmitudo  animi  is  very  humorously  described, 
Asin*  iii.  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated : 

Scapularam  confidentU,  virtutc  ulmonim  (?)  freti, 
Advoraam  stimulos,  laminas,  crucesqiio  compedesque, 
Nenros,  catenas,  tearcercs,  namellas,  pedicas,  Was, 
Indoetoresqae  acerrimos,  gnamqae  nostri  tergt. 

PlautUB  makes  us  acquainted  with  slave-life  on  eyery  side. 

Another  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received  blows, 
Plant.  Ann*  ii.  2,  31.  Hence  frequently /^endere  and  ferire  pendens 
<em,  Trtn.  ii.  1,  19;  Most  v.  2,  4o;  Ter,  Pkorm.  i.  4,  42. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  fugitivi  and  /urea.  liottcrs  wore  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  criine,  and  those  who  were  thus  brandod  were  termed 
littrati.  riant.  Cas.  ii.  (5,  19,  and  perhaps  alhidod  to  also  in  Aul.  ii. 
4,  46  ;  tn'nm  litrrdruin  homo  (cither  fur,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  stl(jmn.<^{,  Petr.  109  ;  atigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  nofa;.  Also  nutatiy  iuscrlpiiy  Mart.  viii.  75,  2  ;  Sencc.  de  Ira^ 
iii.  3  ;  Plin.  xviii.  3,  4.  "Whether  this  mark  \va>;  a  sinprle  F,  or  moio 
letters,  is  doubtful;  notliinjr  can  be  decided  from  Petroniuf,  lOS. 
The  latter  appeal's  more  ]irt>l)al)le,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between /wr  and  /if</iHfms,  nlthougli  it  is  true  that  Cio. 
p.  Bosr.  Am.  20,  says  of  tlie  mark  for  the  cahnnuiatorrs  :  literarh 
illam,  cui  vos  usque  eo  i)ii'ni{(:i  tsiisy  ut  etiutn  onints  c<i/c/idns  oderitt's^ 
ita  vthemcnter  ad  caput  ajjiueut,  etc.  The  stigmata  remained  visible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plM,j8ters»  aplcniii^  M^ft*  ii*  ^*   ^i^artial  montioos  sk 
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doctor,  lii'Qs,  wlio  knew  how  to  efface  tjkie  ti'aoos  of  foimer  luauiling, 
X.  OG,  6. 

A  very  frequent  punlsliincut  was  cariying  the  furca^  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meiiut  ii8  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatns  ad  Ter. 
And)',  iii.  0,  12  :  Ignominim  magis  quam  supplirii  causa.  Plut.  Cor. 
24.  The  furca  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  hack  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulderi^,  whilst  th*  hauds  were 
boiiTid  fast  to  their  thighs.  Plautus  {Caa.  ii.  6,  37) :  Tu  quidem 
hodie  camm  et  furca  in  f eras.  Corporal  punishment  in  chaiud  was 
a  far  eevorer  punishment.  Plant.  Mmt.  i.  1,  53;  Liv.  ii.  36:  $uh 
furca  casn/ii.  The  furca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  were  al)nut 
to  be  ciuciiied.  Patibulnm  often  meanf^  tlu^  f^aine  as  furca;  though 
literally  it  was  the  traiisvoiso  hcam  of  tlio  ci'oss.  Sen.  Ep.  101  : 
jxifthulo  pendere  dtstrictum.  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4,  Tt  Credo  tiln  esse 
(undum  actutura  extra  porta m  dfspcssis  7nanihtr.<  p<itihi>huit  cam  hahthis. 
Mo'itfU.  i.  1,52  :  Itn  fc  foralund  pntihtddfuDi  per  vias  stimulis.  Car- 
'iujiccs  M  cnt  behind  aiul  boat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
extra  portam  in  Plant,  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  supplicia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metia,  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plant.  Cas.  ii.  G,  2,  and  Pdeud*  i.  3,  97;  but  the 
porta  Esquilina,  outdide  of  which,  on  the  Campus  Esquilinus^  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-gi-oimd.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  Eequilinam,  Suet.  Claud.  25;  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  60. 
X>eath  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.   Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  4,  19; 

Noli  minitart ;  acta  oruccm  futaram  mihi  scpulcrum : 
Ibi  mei  msjores  sunt  siti ;  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  i«  also  recorded  that  slaves  were  thro\\Ti  into  the  vivaria^  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  boasts ;  and  their  conflicts  with  these  nnimals  are 
•well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  p.  Chi. :  Siralonem  in 
crucem  actum  esse  exsecta  mtote  lingua.  AVhen  the  master  v  ;  ■ 
mui  dt  T  "fl  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  be 
put  to  death,  Tacit.  A  nn.  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Fwm.  iy.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Marcellus.  Comp.  Lips.  <2e  Cruce.  Extra  cruel 
jiunishment.s — as  hat  kin^?  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft  (soo 
Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1,  11 ;  Bckkcr's  Aniiq,  Platd,  11),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  hy  the  MurceruB  (Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  40) — were 
exceptions.  Hor.  Epist,  i,  16,  47,  mm  paseea  in  cruce  corvos.  Juv, 
T.  216.  Originally,  slaves  only  suffered  this  puniahmept,  hence 
crwaj  and  aeroih  suppUcium  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  lordship 
daves  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  triyisd  errors, 
or  from  mere  caprice,  they  were 'subjected  to  tiie  most  refined 
maltreatment.  The  ladies  wore  particularly  ^istingniBhed  in  this 
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aooomplisliment ;  indeed  their  maids  who  dressed  them  seldom 
escaped  &om  the  toilet  -without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn 
or  pricked  with  needles.  See  Oyid.  Am,  i.  14,  13;  Art,  iii.  235; 
Mart.  ii.  66 ;  Juven.  yi*  491 : 

Di^ponit  crinem  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 
Kutl.i  hunicros  Psccas  infclix,  luidisque  mamillis. 
Altioi"  hie  quare  cinciunusr    Taurea  puuit 
Gontinuo  ilexi  crimen  faoinusque  capilli. 

B6ttig.  -Safe.  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  yengeance  of  the  alayes;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid's 
saying  (Jf«<.  xiy.  489),  wrs  uhipemma  rerum,  nib  pedibuB  timor  e«f, 
■was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Sp,  47 ;  Gic.  p,  MU.  22 :  Ik  eervis 
nuUa  qwie$Ho  m  domino$^  nm  de  tncestu.  Yal.  Max.  yi.  8, 1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  £p,  iii.  14 :  Bern  afrocem  LargiuB 
Macedo,  vir  pfx^ortua,  a  Bervia  $ui$pa89W  eti,  Buperbua  aUoqui  dominu$ 
et  mvuip  tt  gui  iervtsae  ptstrtm  tuvm  parum,  immo  miiumum  memi^ 
fttMef ,  LavabaJtu/r  in  Villa  ^ormtana,  repent  eum  send  drcumMurd  ; 
aliu$fauoe$  invadit,  alius  os  verberat,  alius  pectus  et  vewtrem,  o^ue 
etiam  (fosdum  dictu)  verenda  conhmditf  et  quum  exammem  pwtaremtj 
ayidurU  in  fervens  pavimentum,  vt  eacpertrmtor,  an  viveret.  The 
wretch  lived  long  enough  to  have  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
solatium  uUionis,  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noHe  8e]f«>eaorifioe  for  the  master :  in 
the  horrors  of  the  dyil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of 
this  description  from  oblivion.    Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11, 

We  may  couclvide  these  remarks  on  the  Shives,  by  alludiug  to 
"ttie  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  the  liepublic, 
through  the  lascivious  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  sla^  <  life,  wiU,  in  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  hnd  sufficient  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  the  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  mmid  time  caufiod 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  jK)wer  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.  The  slave  at  once  became  a  citizen,^ 
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proTided  the  mannmiBBioii  took  place  accoidiiig  to  the  foxms  of 
law.  He  afterwards  stood  almo^  in  tiie  relatioii  of  oHent  to  bis 
fbrmer  master,  and  usually  took  Hs  name;  it  being  tbe  Gusfeom, 
generally,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Boman  by  whose  means  any 
one  bad  obtained  the  xigbts  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  often 
remained  in  bis  master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (paircnua) 
to  him ;  bis  position  now  became  rery  different,  though,  anciently, 
freedmen  were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Quini*  fr.  i.  1,  4 :  LiberUa, 
Uli  non  muHkm  seeue  €tc  tervts  imjperabant* 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

rpHE  entire  organisation  of  a  lloman  family  was  perfect  ;  and 
even  the  more  distant  members  of  it  were  uuited  with  the 
pater  familias,  or  Jifud,  I) 3^  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  rcbitions  was  p^onorally  larj^e,  and,  in  noblo 
femilies,  the  degrees  of  atiiiiity  Win-v  marked  by  tlio  I'/iKKji'iifs,  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  gcnc'alni:;i(  ul  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
qncstion  will  not  hero  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence  en- 
tertained for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  ways ;  there  was 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Chariatia^  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Conmvium 
8olenn€f  cut  prceter  coynatos  et  affmu  nemo  interpmiebatur,  Ovid. 
F€t9L  iu  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mouming  deceased  cognaU  and 
affineSf  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades ;  and 
lastly,  the  Jus  osculiy  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
ovni  and  her  husband's  cognati;  the  kiss  being  considered  sym- 
bolical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu*  Bom»  yi. :  ffVfijSoAov  rat  xottnavtifut 
ovyytvfiaC"   Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

Tbe  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert  tbat 
the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselves  by  this  means, 
whel^er  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  4b* ;  Cato  in  Plin* 
H.  JfT.  xiv.  13;  Gell,  x.  13;  Polyb,  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  Mends,  whose  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner;  and,  lastly, 
the  hotpUes,  or  Mends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Boman  of  distinctioTi 
oould  boost  nimibers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Prom  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  JiospiHum  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Ckaridea),  whereby  Mends  were 
not  merely  bound  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to 
aflbrd  help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances, 
political  as  well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell. 
V.  13),  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents 
or  wards.  He  goes  on  to  say,  seeundum  eos  prosoimum  locum  dieiUea 
habere, — turn  in  teriio  loco  etse  coffnatoc  affinetque,  Masmiua  auUm 
Sahinus  antiquiwem  locum  hosjnti  trihuit  quam  dienti.  Verba  ex 
eo  libro  hcec  sunt :  in  officiis  apud  majores  ita  observatum  est^  primum 
tuffJop,  dtinde  liospitiy  dvinde  clieniu  ti^m  coynato,  postm  affini, 
Whence  the  relations  stood  after  the  hosjtiUs.    So  Cic.  JJio.  20; 
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Liy.  iii.  16;  It.  13;  Flin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  So  Lit.  i  4d;  Oio.  p,  Flaeo, 
20;  Suet.  Ccea.  73;  Tib,  62;  and  the  descendants  always  most 
reHgioual J  obserred  the  hoqiitiuin  entered  into  by  their  fofefathera* 
Henoe  the  so  frequent  mention  of  ptUemua  amteua  et  AoapM,  e. 
Gio.  Div,  20;  liy.  xlii.  38;  Plut.  Oai,  Min.  12.  At  the  oondiudoii 
of  such  allianees,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  imtn» 
{irvfifio\a)j  which  were  preseryed  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of 
identity,   Plaut.  Fcen*  y.     22;  and  y.  2,  87,  where  Hanno  says: 

O  mi  hospcs,  salve  inultuni,  nam  mihi  tuua  pater. 
Pater  tuus  ergo,  hospe«  iVntidamas  fuit, 
Hfcc  mihi  hospitals  tessera  cum  iUo  fbit 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

Ergo  bic  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  ptwbebitur. 

cf.  P^ud,  i.  1,  53.  The  bond  oould  not  be  seyered  unless  by  pre* 
yious  notice  giyen  by  one  of  the  parties,  Gic.  Verr,  ii.  36 ;  hotpiUum 
rmunciat,  Tomasitis,  de  Teaaera  ho^tali  in  Vahnwia^  BiHiographia 
ArvHq*,  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Itoman  domtu  were  the  Clients.  The 
dienkla  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  eig^iificanoe,  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
we  haye  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  salutaUo  mahtHna^  Plin. 
Sp.  iii.  12 :  Officia  antditeanu*  Early  in  the  morning  the  dient 
repaired  to  the  vesHhUmn  of  his  pairomts  (the  word  yestibulum  'jb 
by  some  deriyed  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Ezcurs,  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  pui-pose  of  making  his  Ave,  Senec.  de  Bm,  yi.  34.  Diroctly 
the  door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  airiumt  where  he  awaited  the 
apx)eanince  of  his  patron.   Hart.  iy.  8 : 

Prima  .salitluutts  atquc  altera  contitict  hora. 

ix.  100 :  et  mane  togatam  Obsermre  Jnbee  oitria*  Hor.  Epist,  i.  5, 
dl :  AUria  aervatiiem,   Juv.  yii.  01. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  moi  ely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  aboye  that  rank.  Cic  ad  Fam>  ix.  20 :  Mcme  talu' 
iamu9  dumi  bonoe  viroa  midtos^  qui  vie  qtUdem  perojficiaae  at  per* 
amanUr  <iibaervaini.  AU,  i.  18;  Sen.  JSjp.  29;  yi.  34:  In  pectore 
amtctM,  nan  in  (Urio  qtueritur.  There  were  yaiious  classes  of 
yisitors,  Senec.  da  Ban,  yi.  33 :  primaa  at  aecwndm  admiadmiaa,  Cf. 
Stuck,  AnUq^,  Conviv,  ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the 
opera  togata  to  his  patron,  by  aooompanjring  him  out  of  doors  as 
anteambuhf  see  aboye ;  for  which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments 
alberwazds,  Sen.  Ep.  22 :  nudum  latua,  inamUaia  UeHea,  oMum 
VMIHMH  and  d9  Brav*  7.  This  service,  hefwerer,  aiigi&ally  per* 

a  8 
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formed  from  motiyes  of  respect,  aiterwaxds  degenerated  into  an 
cpaa  mercenaria.  Not  only  the  man  of  quality,  or  wlio  'wasl)e- 
loyed  and  xespeoted,  but  also  the  undeserving,  if  a  wealthy  one» 
wished  to  see  himself  ererywhere  surrounded  by  an  obsequious 
hotit  of  courtiers  {dientum  turha^  Sen.  J^,  68).  Hence  numbers  of 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  Borne  who  used,  for  a  peouniazy  oon* 
dderatum,  to  fbrm  the  court,  as  it  were,  not  of  one,  but  of  ^TCEral 
persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  livelihood,  Jut.  i.  119 :  quHbm  hinc  toga. 
caiceuB  htne  eat,  d  panis  fimusque  domu  Kany  came  to  Borne  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  smok  employment :  as  the  eturUor 
Tuodus,  ridiculed  by  Martial,  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spoin,  and» 
upon  hearing  that  tixo  sportula  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  HulTius,  a  little  distance  from  Bome.  In  flie 
same  manner  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus*  after  the  aporiulm 
were  done  away  mth:  quid  £omcB  faeisf  Unde  tibi  iogula  ut  et 
/uac€B  p&mo  ceUm  $  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  domini  or  regesy  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  de  Brev,  14 :  c»m  per  diveraoB  domoB  fMriforiam 
salutcUionem  circumtttlerint,  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake 
of  a  niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  dtscurma  varies  vagumquB 
tnauc^  tt  faatmetave  potentiorum  (Mart.  vii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part 
of  the  anteamhulo  tumidi  regis.    Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tiibus  invitas,  et  mane  togatura 

Obsui  vare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua; 
Beinde  hcerere  tuo  lateri,  pTseeedere  sellam, 

Ad  vidtias  teeum  plus  minus  ire  decern. 

comp.  X.  74;  iii.  46.  Many,  who  received  the  salutatio  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  turn,  the  part  of  salutator  to  others,  and  tuuk 
away  the  sportula,  Juv.  i.  99;  Mart.  x.  10: 

Cum  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui  fascibus  iutras, 
^Maiie  salutator  limina  mille  tcras. 

Mart.  xii.  2G :  How  the  sportula  or  recomjiense  was  given,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Kretzschmar,  de  Sportulis,  Drcsd.  1758.  Anciently,  tho 
client  was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the 
custom  degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconyonient,  but  impossible; 
hence  a  cana  reda^  or  distribution  of  victuals,  was  substituted : 
not,  however,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only 
passage  that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych,  i. 
p.  485)  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proving  inconve- 
nient, the  cama  was  changed  into  money  (ro  avri  hlirvov  a^yvptow^ 
fieeych.  t6.) ;  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  altar> 
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afions  may  'be  asoertaiaed  pretty  aocurateLy.  Under  the  earlier 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  -with  a  regular  ooena,  or 
a  oold  repast,  improTised  for  the  ocscasion.  This  is  plain  £rom 
Mart,  (cited  belov)  viii.  50.  In  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
pMiecd  eaena  also.  Sueton.  ^er.  16:  pubUcfX  ccerus  ad  9portula$ 
redaekB,  Bomitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom.  Suet.  Jhm,  7: 
sporkdoB  pMieaB  nutuUi^  r&fooata  ooenanm  reetarum  contuetudine* 
He  gaye  sportulse,.  which  in  completeness  and  elegftnce  equalled 
tlie  OGsna  recta,  Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Grandia  pollicitus  quanto  mujora  dedisti ! 
Promissa  est  nobis  sportiila,  r<  cta  data  est. 

Tlie  patrons  porhaps  preferred  foedintj^  tlio  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  cat  dinners  in  so  many  places  us  the>Mvore  accustomed  to 
receive  money ;  and  thus  the  number  to  bo  rccuuipoiisod  was  much 
smaller.    Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Centura  miselli  jam  Talcte  quadraates 

Aiitcambulonis  cnng'iarinm  lassi  — 

Hegis  superbi  spoitiila'  recesscrunt. 

Nihil  stropbarum  est :  jam  salarium  dandum  est. 

t.  e.  since  the  money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
(salarium)  must  be  supplied  by  tlie  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  give  his  oUents  common  food,  while  he  ate  delicadeSy 
Mart.  in.  14,60: 

Ostrea  ta  w^toSb  Btagno  satmata  Lucrino, 
Sumitur  inciao  mytilai  ore  mihi. 

ib.  iv.  68.  From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
fbod  in  his  patron's  house ;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
away  witii  him.  See  also  Suet.  Dam,  4,  where  the  emperor  giyes 
9porfida  ctm  dbtontiay  and  &en  iniHwn  vescendi  ffi/mm  fedif  and 
Mart  Tiii.  50 : 

Vescitar  oinnis  eques  fcecnm  populuque. 

whence  it  is  dear  tiiat  tiiie  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Bomitian,  the  money-sportula  again  became  tJie  Togae: 
whence  Asc.  on  Gio.  Verr,  i.  8,  explains  sporkda  by  ntmvmcnm 
rec^iacida.  The  usual  value  of  the  sportula  was  100  qnadrantei,  or 
25  OBWB.  Mart,  iv.68;  i.  60;  iiL  7;  x.  74;  Juv.  i.  120;  although 
many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula  {major  sj^or* 
ttUa^  viii.  42).    So  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denfiriis  tribiis  invitas,  et  mane  togatum. 
Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua. 

X.27: 

£t  tua  tricenos  largitur  sportula  uuminos. 
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This  was,  aoooirdrng  to  Hie  old  Yslue,  300  quadranieay  or  7}  imarU^ 
oomp.  Toi.  26*  The  spoiiala  was  doled  out  in  tiie  ycNBtibuliim  or 
atrium,  Jtiv.  i.  100 : 

.  .  •  Nuno  sportok  pdmo 
limine  parra  ndet,  iurba  rapienda  togat». 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  tbe  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70,  13 : 

Balnea  post  dccimam  lasso  ccnturaque  pctuntur 
Qnadraiites. 

It  was  just  at  tho  timo  of  coena,  Mart.  x.  27  ;  Juv.  iii.  249.  When 

therefore  Juvonal  B^iys  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  tlies  pulcro  di«tinguitur  ordine  rerum : 
Sportula,  dcindc  forum,  etc» 

this  is  an  exception,  and  porliaps  cffedum  pro  efficiente.  In  811011;, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juy.  i.  117,  e.  g,  the  ladies,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  loctica,  which  is  elsewhere  nnheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  spcrteUa;,  is  vor^'  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  tho  name  of  tho  ancient  custom  that  had  been  trans* 
fened  to  this  distribution  of  money*  But  it  sooms  cei-tain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  tho 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  86,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Non  vacat  aut  dormit,  dictum  hia  terque  reverao. 
CSc.  Fetr.  iii.  4 ;  Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  officia,  not  from  his  own  fUuit,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  ill,  he  still  got  no  sjxn  tnla  :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  paasajj:o  wo  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  (Ln's.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  loss  fro(|ucntly,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  tho  amount  of  service  done ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  tho  frequent  use  of  the  word  invitare. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distiibuted.  Ajjpul.  xipoL  p.  410,  wliero  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  ne  civea  dtnuo  ad  sportulas  convo- 
l<irent.  This  wedding- sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  tho  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  SjTumach.  Ep.  iv. 
55;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  is 
mentioned  by  Appui.  ib, ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117»  where  other  feast- 
days  are  recorded. 
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THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

ONE  d  the  moei  difficult  pointa  of  inyestigatioii  fhxougliout  the 
whole  range  of  Boxnan  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life 

is  the  discussion  on  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
aiid  lelation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Ilerculaneum,  and  more  especijiUy  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
w  ould  have  been  tlirown  on  this  point ;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  tlie 
refi:ular  Eoinaii  iiouBe.  It  is  true  that  they  have  niufli  feiijiilarity ; 
iiidced,  tlie  liabitatious  of  antiquity  jE^enemlly  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  theii-  arrangements  ii6  are  those  of  our  own  times  ;  for  tlie 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  j)art8  were  ahke  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  })ai"t8  belonging  to  a  largo  Koman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  to\vng  did  not  requii-e  ;  and  thus,  li  oni  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  })i('tnro,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  tlio  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regiJar  Roman  house,  and  that  the 
moat  essential,  and  in  fact  the  characterii=itic,  ])arts  of  a  Roman  rfo- 
wtw  wore  not  to  bo  found  in  that  city;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Roman  of  quaUty  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country- towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  bo  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  mtmic^pta,  there 
were  houfice  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Roman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii: 
besides  several  in  Ilerculaneum,  where  everj'thing  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii,  Further,  those  parts  onh^  can  be  tenned 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  tiz. 
aifiwnf  iahfinum^  fauces y  eavum  cediumy  peristylium^  and  an  these 
respects  the  Pompeiau  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces  of 
Bome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.  Doubtless,  at  Bcone,  there 


*  In  the  ExcttmiBes  to  the  fint  Scene 
It  wms  found  impo8sibl«  to  aejwmte 
imctiratel^  the  old  and  new  mattw,  as 


they  were  bo  mixed  up  together.  Honce- 
forward  all  new  matter  will  be  toduded 
in  braokfta.  0trman  #li(ort 
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^roro  alfio  many  bbIooiib  besideSt  as  BhtaeotkeceB,  B&tlioikeccet  and  so 
Mh  I  but  ncrne  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  honse.  'Whai 
led  Becker  to  mako  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difforence  of  the  Atria  and  CawBdia,   Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 

Air  in  to  his  mind,  hf^  fit  on('f>  prononncod  thn  houses  there  unh"ke 
tlioso  at  Rome ;  and  thus  tho  most  important  results  wore  lost  to 
him,  which  li.ivo  hfon  ohtainod  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii; 
isince,  without  thorn,  we  uro  uuablo  to  iix  tho  position  of  tihe  taMinum 
ai^theyUtfoM.] 

Besides,  no  andent  author  has  giy^m  us  a  regular  aooount  otr  plan 
of  a  Boman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  axe  Yitra- 
TinSt  "vi.*  the  letters  of  the  yonnger  Pliny*  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gellins.  Festus,  PlaiitiiF,  Cieoro,  Seneo«,  Potroniti!*,  &c.  But 
Vitruvius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  ]iroj)ortions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  individual  paitis  could  not  in  his 
day  havo  boon  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  ever 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  expbmation  on  the  subject  ? 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  deeoribe  a  domui  «rK»ica»  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  irom  that  of  a  regular  house.  Wo  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combiniiifj;  tho  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  soma  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Bomaa 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  tho  rc^j^ular  domus — tho  ades  privates. 
The  imulce^  or  lodging-houses,  which  wore  several  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  several  families  and  single  individu- 
.  als,  must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner,  and  doubfless  with  no  less  Tariety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  sereral  courts  and  entrances.  Fest  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built,  Yitmy.  ii.  8.]  Probablyti^ 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  liouses  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street. 
Paul.  l)iuc.  p.  111.  This  second  moaning  was  tho  most  common. 
Cic.  p.  CceL  7,  where  Ctelius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  imula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  inwiariua,  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  erery  separate  lodging* 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  tiie  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulfe  and  so  few  domus  in  Bome ;  viz.  above  44,000  insiUaa 
and  about  1,780  domus.  Suet.  Aer.  38.  Niebuhr,  on  this  aalgeot, 
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cites  Diomys.  x.  32.  [Preller'fi  work  on  the  Eoimui  iimUm  is  tha 
best] 

P.UIXS  OP  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Boman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  "we  shall  treat  in  the  fiist  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  framed  the  skele- 
ton, 80  to  speak,  to  whidi  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vesUbuium^  ostium  (O^peidv),  o^nunt,  ales,  cavum  cedium, 

VESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  vesUbukun  oan  witibi  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  dividons  of  the  honse^  as  it  was 
stricfly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Eyen  Harini  (Tab.  ovi, )  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  wi&in 
the  house  as  the  restibulum!  In  the  plan  giyen  by  Stratioo  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  lumd,  Bode,  StiegHtz, 
and  Hirt,  haye  placed  it  befbare  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  yestibulum  lies  before  it» 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars ;  a  yacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  fiur,  that  he  takes  the  yestibulum  to  be  partly  tiie  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  finom  {he  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  yestibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst, 
xi.  2,  20  :  Frimum  aemum  vestibule  quasi  CLSsignant^  secundum  airio; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  vdth.  the  yestibulum ;  or 
Cic.  Ferr.  v.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  veatihulum  Sicilice.'] 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  -what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  tenn 
Yestibulum,  according  to  Gcllius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xyi.  5):  Animadverti  quosdam  haudquaquu m  i ndodos  vivos  opinari, 
vestibnlum  esse  partem  doriuis  priorem^  quam  vulgus  atrium  wait. 
C.  Cctciliua  GalluSf  in  lihro  Da  aignijicatwne  verborum  quce  ad  jus 
civile  pertinent^  secundo  vestibulum  esse  dicit  non  in  (pais  cedibua  ncque 
partem  cediurrij  sed  locum,  ante  januam  domus  vacuum,  per  quern  a  via 
aditus  accessiLsque  ad  o'd^a  est,  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  Januam 
tectaque,  qw»  suni  vies  juncta,  apotium  relinq^aitur,  atgm  ijpsajanua 
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procul  a  via  est,  area  vacanti  iniersita.  Henco  the  vestibiilum,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  the  j'anua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  teda  quct  stint  vi<c  junda.  Dextra 
^  sinistra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua.  [Yet  tkiii 
dMcriptioii  refers  also  to  those  houses  wliich  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
prajectmg  iringa,  but  the  houseodoor  of  whioh  retii  ed  a  £»w  jwoes 
i&wards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  frouti  as  in  tli» 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  I^'aun,  the  Centaur,  and  others  in  PompeiL} 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely :  Ipsa  enim  janua  pro* 
cul  a  via  fichat,  area  intersita^  quct  vacaret.  Sat.  yi^S;  [and  Yano, 
L.  L,  Tii»  81 :  Ideo  qui  exit  in  vcstibnium,  quod  est  ante  domum,  pro- 
dire  etprvotdere  dicitur.  It  is  evident  from  many  other  passages, 
tiiat  tike  grammftrian's  explanation  of  theTestibuIum  is  quite  right.] 
Gamp.  Plautos,  MotL  iii.  2,  132.  Cic.  p,  C<ee,  12 :  8i  ie  rum  modo 
Umin£t  ssd  primo  aditu  vetiUnUoquie  prohibueriht,  Ih,  13 ;  j>.  Mil,  27 : 
IH  toranm  fwn  modo  vesHbuh  privarH,  ted  omiU  aditu  ei  limine* 
Ik  Or*  L  46;  ad  At$,  iy.  9 ;  Oolum.  riii*  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too» 
whiok  epeak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  yeetibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.   So  Cfio.  Pka,  ii.  28;  Plin.  xxxt.  2;  [Yirg.  ^n.  ii.  M4: 

Barbarico  postcs  auru  spoliisque  supcrbi.] 

Besides  the  spolia,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  quadrigcB  in 
the  vestibulum.  Juv.  vii*  12d : 

.  .  .  carrus  aeneiis,  aiti 

Quadrijuges  in  vestibulis,  atqueipse  feroci 

BcUatore  sedens» 

[Yirg.'^n.  yiL  177 : 

Quinsliam  vetoram  effigies  ex  ordiat  rerum 
Yestibttlo  adatabaiit 

where  Larseh  explains  vesHbuh  adsfdbant  by,  '  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  vestibulum.'  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 

both  to  the  passages  above  citod,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  {h*j  vestibule  of  Nero's  lioase  stood  a  Cohhs8U6,  120  feet  high, 
)oii<^  arcades,  and  a  ji;i'(>;it  basin,  vkuis  inst(n\  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  the  liaLice,  Sueton.  AVr.  31  :  circtiinsfj>fn)ii  ctnUjicus.  So 
Cal.  42,  stetitque  in  vcsiibulo  lediiiin  ;  and  Vespua,  2tj.] 

The  above  important  testimoni«'s  are  nut  to  be  cuntrovei-ted  by 
single  passages,  where  tli<  \\  *>i  d  vcstibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
rically or  incorrectly,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  absiurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
house,    [Thus  Yii^gil,  by  a  poetical  iiceuse,  uses  vesubuium  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,-  who  was  juat  behind  the 
door.   uEn,  ii.  469 : 

Yeatibulum  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  Pyrrbiu. 

Oi*  vi.  273,  and  t>74  : 

.  .  .  ceriiis,  cii'^todia  (jiialis 
Ycstibulo  sedc-af,  facics  quiu  liiiiiiia  svi  vtt; 

where  the  vestibulum  first  beooincs  vLsiblo  after  the  door  ia  opened. 
lAry  (t.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  ho  says  that  the  aged  men  sot 
meduf  eedium,  and  then  in  adiwn  vetitibtUit  (iinleaa,  perhaps,  by  me- 
dio €Bdium  be  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  theyesti^* 
bulum).  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  Testibnlum  was,  is  olear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  {Od,  100)  appears  ineorrectt 
where  he  Bays  of  the  corpse  o£  Augustus,  equester  ordo  jiwoeptY,  nrhi- 
qu$  iniuUt,  atqw^  in  imHhnh  cpllocavii;  for  the  p»>per  place  for 
ooxpses  was  the  atrium.  Still  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  odIj 
oorrect  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  Testibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  uncovered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  eyents,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  ooyered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  oyer  the  yestibnlum ;  as  in  Sneton.  Nero^  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her^ 
culaneum.  But  this  was  a  luxm  y  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  tiiere  any  lattice,  separating  the  vestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cie.  ad  AH,  3,  does  not  prove  any- 
thing. Vitruyiua  gives  no  directions  about  the  vestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  housas  of  per- 
sons of  quality ;  but  he  says  tiiat  for  people  qui  wmmuni  nmt  for" 
tuna,  magnifica  vttHbula  are  not  necessary.  No  vestibulum  of  this 
kind  lias  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  et}  inology  of  the  word  (according  to  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris,  from  vw  and  8tahiilum==  lata  atahulatio)^  see  Gelliua  and 
Macrobins  above  mentioned.  From  Vt^sta,  Ovid.  Fasi.  vi.  303.  [</Morf 
janiuim  vesiiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Virg.  ii.  4(39 ;  Nonius,  ib. :  non 
stabtdum,  qmd  nullua  illic  stet  (as  vesamia^  i.  e.  non  aanvs),']  Gomp. 
Isidor.  Orif/.  xv.  7.  Vestibulum  comes  from  veatare,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prostibuhint  from  prostarcj  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  in 
the  particle  ve.  Origin  nil  y,  this  seems  to  have  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  case8,  the  Greek  -n-apd ;  thus  vecora  is  the  same 
as  exrors,  -apd<ppiov,  and  so  also  vcsanus.  So  vefjrandis,  that  which 
is  of  a  larcror  pize  than  usual :  ;iTid  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how 
the  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  strengthenint^,  some- 
times a  negative,  meaning.   Comp.  Heind.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 129,  wkevs 
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vepallida  signifies  'more  than  usually  pale.*  It  is  quite  evident 
how  excellently  this  meaning  suits  vestibulum. 

OSTIUM. 

The  name  ostium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [Vitrav.  in 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  j^n»  vi.  43 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7,]  and  is  therefore  sjrno- 
n3rmous  with  janua^  fores,  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entraaoe 
only  was  called  janua.  Hence  Gic.  p.  Red,  in  Sen»  60 :  Non  jamua 
reeqplM,  $ed  pteudothyro  itUromfssrs.']  Cic.  Nat.  Beor.  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  [and  sometimes  has 
several  steps ;  Sen.  Ep,  84.  So  in  the  Palatium,  Suet.  Ner.  8 ;  Tao. 
Hiri,  i.29;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixviii.  5;  and  inmanyPompeian  houses.]  Tb» 
separate  parts  of  it  are  limen  inferum  H  superum.  Plant.  Merc,  v. 
1,1.  [Not.  in  Non.  iy.  278;  Isidor.  xy.  7 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  14,  21,  in 
Hmiw  ipso  quod  foribus  impovchat.  The  threshold  was  of  stone; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood*  The  carved  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  (ankpagmenta)  always  of  irood,  ant^pagmmta  abiegnea, 
PanL  Diac.  p.  8 ;  Yitray.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  threshold  round  the  postesy  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  irare  fixed.  The  two  oolmnn-shaped  prqjections 
in  tbe  ostram,  against  which  the  postee  and  Umim  rested,  were 
called  ante;  which  name  further  signifies  every  oomer-ooliunn 
(and  consequently  the  rohiTnns  or  pillars  standing  on  botii  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Vestie,  fto. 
The  lamps  also  in  Pfeuserat.  Luoemmfid.  iiL  4;  leidor.  xv.  7 :  juui 
antt  $tani  vd  ^utd  ante  eoa  aocedimm  prituqucm  domum  ingredia- 
miir).  Pe.ul.  IHac.  explains  them  as  laJteraosUorvim;  on  which  pas* 
sage  GeneUi  is  quite  in  enor^  Serv.  ad  Virg»  Oeorg,  iL  417,  endnadm 
1apide$t  vd  columna  uUima*  )9^on.  L  124,  quadra  eolumnoB,  Titruv. 
111.  1 ;  IV.  4.J 

The  Bomans  had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  tolw,  drawn  in  moasio  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  we 
see  from  those  ibund  at  P(»npeii,  Over  the  doot,  super  Ivmen,  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 

Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  ho?ise  there  was  much  that  wotdd  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  pica  mlutairix  is  mentioned  by  Mart. 

Tii.  b7,  and  xiv.  7G,  aiid  the  paiTots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
^aipf.    l'ei*s.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  even  for  valvce.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros,  iii.  147)  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  carved 
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wood  [Stat.  BHv,  i.  3,  35,  JUawros  posies]  (Plant.  Mosi,  iii.  2, 133), 
inlaid  with  tortoise-slieU,  like  the  postes  anid  TalTn.  The  Talysa 

were  adorned  "with  ivory  and  gold,  huJIfv  (Plaut.  Aoin,  ii.  4,  20; 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  56),  and  u.=ed  in  iinciout  times  to  open  inwards  in 
pTiTnfo  I10USCS,  wliilst  in  public  Ijuildings  thoy  opened  outwards;  a 
privilege  granted  only  to  in<>Ti  of  o^pr  rial  morit,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
Seo  Plut.  Poplic.  20 ;  Dion.  liuL  y.  oi> ;  ilui.  xxxvi.  15,  24.  Pea 
exToneously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  diatiiiotiim.  was  not  ob- 
served,  ^e  iahema,  howeyer,  opened  both  intrarda  and  outwards. 
The  distinction  drawn,  laid.  Orig.  xy,    fores  dicuntur,  qua  form; 
valwBt  gwB  iniua  revolvuntur,  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  Ottstom ; 
for  the  doors  of  the  temples  opened  ont^\■ald^?,  and  yet  Cicero  calls 
tliem  valva),[Cic.  Verr.  i.  23  ;  iv.  43  ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses 
inwards,  and  yet  thoy  are  always  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan. 
Vett,  [Sery.  ad  ^n.  i.  453 :  Fa/tws  ami  qum  revclvuntur  et  ae  velant. 
The  Yalyse  consisted  of  sereral  parts,  festened  together  by  metal 
bands.   They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the 
door  only,  and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tahUnum  and  large 
tabornse;  see  the  Tablinnm,  p.  2.7  },  and  the  folloA^dng  Excursus.] 
The  door  did  not  hung  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
■SN-ith  wedgo-sha])ed  ]iins,  wliich  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  tbo  upper 
aud  lower  tlucahold  {Ihuii^uperum  et  in/erum),  or  moved  iu  bronze 
or  iron  rings.  Hin.  xyi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  ease  not  only  in 
the  larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers 
there  were  similar  pegs  {scapi  cardinals,  Yitruy.  iy.  6, 4,}  on  the 
folding^doors,  and  the  ca>-itios  or  rings  wore  on  the  threshold,  Or 
on  the  side-posts.   Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from 
remains  at  Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened : 
and.  m  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whe&er  lord  or  alaye,  knocks  at  his  own  do<^, 
not  eyen  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arriye  unexpectedly  firom  the 
country,  Mere.  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochos,  Bacch.  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most.  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened  ;  a.--  docs  Dinaritim  alsoj  Stick,  ii.  1,  36;  and 
th<.'refore  Alceijiinarchus  has  to  give  j'urticular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened,  Ci&t.  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  iintin'- 
ndbiUot  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  oonfased  crowd,  or  to  coUect  peo- 
ple together.  On  their  uso  in  the  baths,  see  Exonrs.  to  the  Seyenth 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  houae^ 
doors.  The  pasenge,  Sueton.  Aug.  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
ttie  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio.  <Jass.  hthI  Lucian, 
only  fiay  that  the  ^rnily  were  awakened  ox  collected  by  the  sound 
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of  ft  boll.  As  a  fanitor  was  generally  at  the  houso-door,  there  was 
t)ie  less  nood  of  such  a  signal,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
liiiDcker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kopufvri,  icopa^,  pS-Trrpov^  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  Been  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb,  in  Paaear.  Lwcrn»  FictiL  ui.  45.  On  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  see  the  special  Ezeoirsus.  The  doors  were  seldom 
s4apted  iott  diiving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  tisual  to  diive  in  the  city. 
The  posHea  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  {angipoT' 
tu$)t  was  Tery  common,  Non.  iii.  158 ;  Plaut.  Btich*  iii.  1,  40 : 

.  •  .  «8t  ctiam  bio  ostiuiii 
Aliud  postioniii  nostrarara  harunce  tediam. 

Hor.  JBp,  i.  5,  81.] 

It  is  eztraordinaTy  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
enlranoe-liall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Yitruv.  vi,  7,  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  whioli  he 
says  QrcBct  evptopttov  appeUaiur,  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Boman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qu,  iSotn.  Ill,  says  Iv  t<^  9v^Cjvi  rqc 
•IkIoc,  talking  of  the  kouse  of  the  flamen  dialis.  MoreoYcr,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediatol}'  behind  the  door  was  the 
oella  oeHaHif  or  jmitcrU,  Suet.  VH,  16 ;  Petron.  29.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cave  eanem ;  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as' 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus.  Borh.  ii.  56  ;  GoU.  Pvmpcian.  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose tliat  the  space,  probably  uot  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  interior^  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  ccetera  intra  janiiavi  ostia  vucantur.  In  this 
space  there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  intenor  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping. 
Porceli.  Loxic.  a.  v,  coUuviarium,'} 

ATfiiyM. 

Thb  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Boman 
l^ouse  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  the  whole  desciiption,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  building  ;  for  the  diss- 
tribution  of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depends  upon  tlie  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atiium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  diHerent 
opinions. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  court,  cavam  cEdi'njn,    Schneider's  does  not  materially 
differ — that  the  cavum  pedium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space 
ajid  atrium  its  covered  portions;  whilst  l^iizois  understands  by 
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atrium  th«  whole,  and  by  oaTum  ndiuxa  tiie  unaoTvrid  iiNMa.  nia 
luj^NMitLaii  that  they  wera  identieal  is  chiefly  baaed  on  improperly 
eKplained  passages  in  Varro  and  VitruTius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houaee  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  have  had  regular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Yarro,  Ling,  Lat,  iv.  4d :  Cavum  odium  dcctom»  fui 
locuB  Mm  tn^ra  parieieB  rdinqu^Miiw  paivlua,  qtti  utH  ad  eomrnu* 
ficm  omnium  tuum.  In  hoe  locua  H  nuUu$  rtHidus  ercU,  tub  dwo 
mmI,  dietibatur  Mtcdo,  a  teetttdinia  nmiUiudinB^  ut  ett  in  I^CBtirt^ 
in  eoMtsria :  H  reliehm  erat  in  medio  ut  luem.  caperd,  deonrnriy  quo 
impluebaty  impluoium  df'dum,  et  wrtum^  qua  ampiuehatt  eomplutfium : 
Ulrumqut  a  piuvia,  Tu9canietm  didum  a  TuacU^  posteuquam  illo" 
rum  cavum  cedium  nmulare  cceperunt  Atrium  appellatum  ah 
Atriatihus  Tuacis ;  illinc  enim  exemplum  sumimn.  Circum  cavum 
(ndiiim  craut  uniHScujusqitc  rti  utHHntis  causa  parietihis  dissepia ; 
tibi  quid  condftiiin  tdse  valebant,  a  celaudo  cellam  appellarmd;  pena^ 
Ham  uhi  paum  ;  uhi  cuhahant,  cnhiculum  ;  uhi  ca>nabant,  coRnaculum 
vocitahajit,  etc.  Tlio  words  wliick  etJpociuUy  rofor  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atrium  appellatum^  etc.,  haye  been  translated, 
"It  (cavum  sedium)  mus  called  atriinii."  The  question  is,  By  what 
authority  P  VaiTO  exi)lainb  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
])arts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  theii'  etymology.  Ho  defines,—- 
as  ho  had  hefore  done  domus  and  aides,  and  aftorwaixis  talUinmn, — 
the  teims,  cavum  sodium,  and  its  species,  icstudinatum,  Tmrauicui% 
impUivinm,  comphimnm,  atrium,  cella,  penaria^  nihiculum,  canacu~ 
lum.  Lut  what  right  have  wo  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavum  a>dium  P  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  tramtlating, 
"The  atrium  has  it^J  name  from  the  atriafrs  "  j?  On  the  contrary, 
Yarro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cavum  sedium,  its 
species  and  parte,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  £Mst  of  his 
onoe  more  mentioning  the  cavum  Dedium  does  not  prove  that 
he  bad  been  talking  of  it  all  through;  and  without  doing  so  he 
could  not  have  described  the  position  of  the  cellce.  This  passage 
therefore,  Instosd  of  afibrding  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  aedium,  rather  shows  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Vitruyius  has  several  times  used  cavum 
sedium  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  Wo  may  pass  over  the  stale 
arg:ument,  again  adduced  by  Mai  ini,  which  has  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  atrii  latitudim  (b.  vi.  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
tiiat  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  latitudinet  instead  of  in 
UUHudinef  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  flsdium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it  Yitruvius  says,  c.  9,  Stratic 
(0obnsuL  and  Marini  6),  he  will  laj  down  quihw  raH<mihu$  pri» 
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vaH$  €BdifieU9  propria  loca  pairihus  familiarum  et  quemadirufdtm 
emmunia  cum  extraneia  €edifiairi  debeant  Namque  ex  hU  qua 
propria  ntn^,  in  ea  ntm  poteitas  omnilnu  irUroeundi,  nin*  inviktHs; 
quemadmodum  iunt  eubicula^  irieUnia,  haliiemy  eeUraque,  qwct  eoidem 
halient  uaua  raiioneB.  Communia  autem  mni^  qtUbw  ttiam  invoooH 
$uo  jure  de  popuh  poemnt  venire,  i.  e«  wMnUa,  cava  (sdtnm,  peri~ 
dylia,  qiueque  eundem  ha!bere  poeemi  imm,  Iqitur  hie,  qui  communi 
eunt  foHtmOf  non  neceeearia  magnifiea  vesUbulaf  nee  taUina  neqw 
airia  quod^  etc.  Eiom  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  fhat 
because  oaTa  eedimn  ib  mentioned  'Qxe  first  time,  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  hi^t  the  inference  is  entirely 
fiUse.  Iqitur  At>,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  YitruTius  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  of  propria  et  communia  hca,  and,  after  making  the  trans- 
ition by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  abore  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means. 
even  if  an  immediate  connection  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  sedium ;  for  Vitruvius 
did  not  ^\-ish  to  mention  all  the  loca  communia^  but  quceque  eundem 
possunt  habere  usum.  And  here  he  names  iahlina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabula;^  codices,  nwriumcKt{i  rerum  (jcsta' 
rii'/i  in  magistraiu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark 
refers  to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  montirnud  above;  but  how 
the  cava  rediinn  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is 
not  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius  (c,  4,  or  3,  3),  after 
describing  the  various  cava  oedium,  says,  Ain'orum  vero  longitudinca 
ei  lutitudines  tribu^  (jeiicribus  fonnaniur  ;  thus  placing  th^*  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  ledium,  for  other^'ipe  he  would  have  said, 
latitudines  vero  at  riorum.  [It  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atna,  not  to  open  cnvccdia  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  o3|  broad  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  j  of  the  length),  the  impluvium  would  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17^.  How  would  60  ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  implu\*ium  would  he  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  How  would 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  dO  feet  as  Yitmv.  says,  tL  3,  7 : 
ColumnoB  tam  aUoe  quam  porticus  latce  fuerint  ?  The  proportions 
of  Vitruvius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e, 
two*thirds.  YitruT.  Ti.  7 :  Atriis  Orted  quia  non  utunitir  neque 
eedijieant.  The  Boman  atria  were,  thereforOi  ^uite  diflbmt  from 
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the  Greek  0^X19,  since  aMi^  iras  eqiiiyaieiit  to  cayum  sedimn.  Had 
atrium  and  caTum  aBdium  been  tlie  samey  YitruTiizs  ccrald  not  liaye 
made  the  above  assertion.] 

We  ^nll  now  adduce  otber  pzoofe  of  the  difference  between 
tiiem.  Quinctilian  says  of  the  iMbiemomcians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  {Imt,  Or,  zi.  2,  20, 
905) :  Primum  muum  [yd  locum]  wsHhtdo  qua&i  asaignaiU,  secundum 
oln'o,  turn  implwna  drcuTncwU,  nec  cuhieuliB  modo  out  exedri$,  wd 
ataiuia  ebiem  nnUlibusque  per  ordinem  commiUuni,  It  is  difBlcult  to 
understand  what  drcunwre  impluvia  can  here  meaki,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluvium,  along  the  coTcred  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  yaiious  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Gic.  Verr,  i,  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
(EpisL  55)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  TiUa  of  Yatia :  Sjpelumofc 
sunt  ducB  magni  operiSy  laaso  atrio  pares,  manu  fucke;  quarum  altera 
solem  non  recipit,  altera  usque  in  occidentem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  siinilitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavuin  a3dium,  whoso  inner  space  was  iincoverod.  Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  tcstudinatum  ^  But  these  were  never  laxa ;  on  the 
contrary,  %ihi  non  erant  magni  impetus,  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  pLissage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  Avoiild  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Virg.  jEn.  ii.  48.3,  wliero  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  a»dium  in  the  dvnnis  inttnor : 

Apparc't  doiuus  intus,  et  ati-ia  lon^^a  j)jitescunt, 

Apparent  Priami  et  vetemni  peiietialiia  icLrura, 

Arniatosque  vitlcnt  staiites  in  limine  priino. 

At  domns  interior  gemitu  miseioquc  tumultu 

Miscetur,  punitusque  cava?  plangoribus  »dod 

Peniineis  ululant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  {Epiat,  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren- 
Una,  buiit  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavnm 
sedium  appear  not  only  quite  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says,  Villa — iu  cujm  prima  parte  atrium  frwji,  nec 
tamen  eordidum :  deinde  jporticus  in  D  (or  O)  liierce  svmiliiudinem 
circtimadce,  quibus  parvula,  sed  feaiiva  areainduditur  .  .  .  Est  contra 
medinn  cavcedium  hilare,  max  tricliniura  satia  pulcrum,  quod  in  litus 
excurrit,  Undique  valuas  aut  fenestras  non  minorea  valvis  habet, 
atque  ita  a  lateHbue  et  a  fronte  quasi  tria  maria  prospectat ;  a  tergo 
cavcedium^  porticumy  aream,  porticum  rursus^  mox  atrium,  silvas  ct 
Umginqitos  respicit  inontes.  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  cecua  Oyzkenua,  but  in  inverse 
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order,  and  thus  that  there  was  an  atriuia  at  eaeh  end  of  tho  huild- 
ing.  But  the  triclinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  yiow  wai  obtRined 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  osdium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  nd  of  the  rUfficiilty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  tiine  of 
Pliny  wns  quite  different  from  that  of  Vitruvius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  desciiption  of  the  Tnsoulan  Tilla, 
Epist.  5,  6  :  Mnlta  in  hac  membra;  atrium  etiam  ex  More  majorum; 
and  fancies  that  m  t]r!s  yilla  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  andent 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorum^  is,  that 
in  PUny*8  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  Tillas.  Pliny's  TiUa,  moreover,  differs  &om  the  directions  giren 
by  VitniTius,  vi.  5,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains*  Festus  says :  Airiwm 
egt  genua  fedififm  ante  fjgdem  eontincna  mediam  aream;  in  quam  oo/* 
lecta  ex  mnm  teeto  pluvia  descendit;  this  is,  as  Schneider,  remarks, 
quito  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  yestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  hare  gone  out  of  &8hion  in  tiie  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  Ner, 
16.  pPestus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscmity ;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  contained 
mediam  aream,  i.  e.  the  open  impluyiiui,  as  was  afterwards  Tory 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  para 
adium,  anterior  domm,  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  cedes,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  //.  N>  xir.  1,  3 :  Ecedem  {vitee) 
modioi  hominie  aUitadine  adminictdatat  eudibm  horrent,  vittearnque 
/acitmt,  ei  (dim  improho  discursu  2y(i'^ipi'norumqtte  8ujH.rJlmtate,  peritia 
domini  amplo  diecureu  atria  media  complenteB,  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is,  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  tmderstood  ?  He  has  already  said,  ropuUe  nuhunt  .  .  . 
atque  per  ramos  .  .  .  ecandentea  caeumina  cequantf  in  iantwn  auhUmes^ 
ut  vindemiaUtr  audoratm  royum  ac  tumulum  excipiat.  Nulla  fine 
crcsnint,  dividique  ant  potiuB  avdli  nequeuni.  Villas  et  domos  autoiri 
singularum  palmitihus  ac  scqiuirilma  lor  is  memoria  diijnum  inter 
prima  Valerianua  quoque  Corntlim  exiatimavit,  Una  vitis  liomce  in 
Juiviw  ^orticihus  aubdicUea  iiiamhulationes  umbroaie  perguiia  vpacat, 
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mdem  duodenU  taiu$t£  amphoris  fcecundat  oto.    After  such  an  oxtift^ 
ordinary  instance  as  this,  a  Tine  that  covers  an  impluvimn  is  rery 
insignificant.   If  we  stippose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  oaTum 
SBdium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrinm,  sixty  feet  in  length,  HieD  itB 
Iroadth  would,  aocording  to  Yitruvins,  be  forty  leet.   The  iin« 
covered  space  would,  in  that  case,  he  at  most  one-thud  of  flie 
breadtilk,  fi9  minua  quarto,  us  plus  UrUa  jdorfo;  oonaeqaenily  about 
Unrieen  IM  broad  by  twenty  feci  long,  whioh  would  gire  the  veiy 
small  silperfioiee  of  aizty-five  squaie  ells.  In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquife  why  so  great  pttitia  damini  was  requisite,  as  the  jwr* 
^{i/cK  were  common  to  all  houses;  the  oonneolioii  also  o€  peritia 
witii  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  t^tVi- 
4aTUtM,  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  tiie  vines.  These 
ooDSiderations  throw  oonsideraUe  susjncion  on  the  passage;  besides 
whioh  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinwwnqut  peritiam  damna  diseuriu  at,  tMd,  torn.  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  tiiat  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
eought  in  the  passage — perhaps,  per  itinera  domuaf  [Hersberg 
conjectures  perwhU  domiMim,  since  ^e  vines  in  the  impluvium, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  looeened  and  spoiled  the  wall.^ 
The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Hor/berg  are  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear.    Becker  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary ])()wcr  of  j::ro\vth,  aiul  that  ho  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  fjrist  of  I'liiiy's  descnptiun  lies  lu  the  words  :  Tot  dijj'a'tntias  vel 
6ola  iantu.iii  It'ilia  recijn'f,     lie  wishes,  thou,  to  show  how  the 
Italian  vino  varies  in  giou  tli ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  {/lominis  altiiud.)^  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  iniphiviuui,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  pillars.    In  rc  foi  once  to  the  words  improho  rapUdn,  couip.  Cic. 
Cato  Maj.  16:  Midtiplki  lapsa  tt  erratico.    Prof,  liergk,  by  a  mas- 
terly emendation,  would  read  perhtylia  doiuus  for  pt^ritia  domini, 
Ee  then  alters  amplo  into  amphr,  inserts  ct  before  atria,  and  reads 
complent.    The  word  dtscvrstt  will  then  be  the  only  difficulty.  An- 
other less  happy  conjecture  is :  svprr  (insttead  of  que  mperfimtattf) 
peristyUa  doiaus  nmpUt  dl^curm  atrt'a  mnlid  complentes. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all  weaken 
^e  clear  arguments  in  favour  of  the  total  dilfereiice  of  the  atrium 
and  canim  ajdium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  hdus  genialiB,  or  adveratts,  so  called  be* 
omse  this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  jannta  ex  adverse. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  So;  Obbatius  ad  HarmL 
Bpiti,  i.  1, 87>  d2«  [Lipsius,  MUU*  i.  17.]  Where  are  we  to  suppo^ 
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lihii  leefoft  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  ismeae  oourt  ?  la  the 

atrium,  alao  stood,  vetere  more,  the  looms,  telce,  of  the  female  8lavL^ 
who  vorked  there.  Asoon.  ad  Cic.  Mil.  5.  But  there  \roiild  hardlr 

hare  bp*»n  room  for  them  in  tho  pafsn^s  round  tlie  iinpluTium 
particubirly  na  tho  doors  into  the  various  cdla:  and  cubicuia  hA 
from  thence. 

Two  more  oliaervaliioiks  maj  be  offered  in  oppoaitian  to  ScIid» 
der*8  explanation.  First,  the  ooUeotiTe  appellation  atrium  woell 
haye  beea  a  strange  one  Ibr  the  four  passages  or  halla  fliat  sur- 
rounded tho  impluTium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  pro|Kartioiif 

assif^HK'd  l)y  Titni-\-ius  will  not  apjdr ;  for  the  imphiTium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  tw(»  of  t>io  jiaasag-es  would 
have  been  broadfr  or  narrower  accordingly.  r?ocondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  tho  middle,  there 
arisee  anoflker  difBcolty.  YitniTiiu  speaks  o£  the  atria  Wng  thirt}- 
%et  long,  and  oonseqnently  twenty  liset  broad  at  the  utmost ;  firom 
thib  one-third  goes  for  the  implimnm,  and  only  six  and  two>third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  VitruvHus  (cap.  3 — 10 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictiona  to  which 
the  common  explanation  ^nves  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  diflTcrent  part  of 
the  house  from  cavum  tedium.  It  was  the  first  (Januis  proximo ^ 
as  well  as  the  largest  saJoon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  a2(s. 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  Tarious.    "Varro  de- 
rives it  from  AtriateSt  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Festti55  deduces      rio  from  Ill~<irin,    Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vel  ^uia  a  terra  oriatur  quasi  atcrreum  ;  as  if  tlie  whole  of 
the  anoient  Boman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-floor.   Sezrius  si 
^n.  i.  730,  goes  so  fkr  as  to  derive  it  fsmn.  smoke,  otrum  entm  enrf 
«x  fumo.   [Isidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dictum  est  co,  quod  addaniur  ei  ires  porticus  extrtnseciuJ] 
But  tho  strang^est  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  ^ilueller,  Etrus.  i. 
256,  who  fays,  in  reference  to  Varro's  etjTnology,  as  the  Atria.i  on 
tho  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  tho  land  of  tho  streams  flovvin'^  t- - 
gether  (^^Aena,  Twrfarw,  Padut,  and  others),  and  the  coUectiBg 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  wat»  that  rains  down  upon  the  loof  flowi 
into  tho  compluvium  and  impluvium.   Besides,  this  goes  for  no- 
thing:, if  atrinra  be  not  tho  same  a*?  eavnm  icditim.    The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  oiQ^iov,  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  lament  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  fhe  houeet  the  light  was  cast  fixm  above.  See 
Yitrar.  yi.  4;  Winkelm.  W,  L  551.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Qreek  deiiTationt  we  should  rather  be  inclmed  to  thixik  that  the 
word  was  the  same  as  itfip^;  for  it  was  iii  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  family  was  aocustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
compaay,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  miglit  haye  had  an  origin  quite  ineon- 
ceiTable  to  us. 

[Becker's  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  ati'iuiu  and  caviim  reclium  were  two  different  parts  of  the 
house,  the  first  con'espoiiding  to  oiir  hall,  the  second  to  our  court. 
But  he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always 
covered  in,  or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
hunen.  But  as  this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  pre- 
suming that  the  open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the 
ofstium  in  Pompeii,  is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  tedium; 
although  in  that  case  the  l*ompeian  houses  must  have  generally 
had  several  cavsedia  and  never  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the 
lower  orders,  both  in  town  and  country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in 
the  houaes  of  even  the  tolerably  affluent  there  must  have  always 
been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the  original  /ocas  of  their  whole 
domestic  life— somewhat  like  the.  gi*eat  hall  of  the  mediaeval 
knight — and  with  it  were  connected  all  the  most  important 
incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi*aye.  The 
people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless  therefore,  their  atrium,  and 
though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a  court,  still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  haye  been  superseded  by 
tiie  court;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became  altered, 
altered  its  shape  also.  This  wiU  be  manifest  from  what  follows. 
In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  (/ocu«),  serving  alike  for  the 
pxo&ne  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of  the 
Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  48 :  Juxta  focum  JHi  Fenates  ponH 
fuenmt.   Plant.  Aul,  il.  8,  Id : 

Hsec  imponcutui-  in  foco  iiostio  Luii. 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  (cedicula)^  Tib.  i  10,  20 : 

Stabat  in  ezigua  lignens  ade  dens. 

Jut.  yiii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  {Fast  i.  136)  mentions 

Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.    The  place  was 

tdl\>'d penetralia  (Virg.  ^lEn.  ii.  485,  513  ;  vii.  59  ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  59); 
and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  penetr ales.  Virg.  ^iEii.  v.  6G0  ;  Or»  de  har, 
Re&£»  27.   Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common  meaL 
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Gato  in  8eiry.  ad  Virg,  uEn»  i.  730,  et  in  atrio  §t  duohus  ferctj^ia  ejm^ 
MmnHtr  antiqui.  Sei-v.  oa  ix«  648:  Ulic  d  epulabwidur  et  Jko§ 
tiMONl.   So  Bor^       xu  6,  6$,  fbough  of  ocmntry  life: 

O-fifMltes  ecenfleque  B^um  !  quibus  ipse  meiqae 
Ante  Larem  propriam  ▼<»c(»i'»  veniasque  prdc«ee9 

Here  sat  enthroned  the  mistresB  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids;  here  was  the  thahunus  nuptialis^  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  ou  Virg.  j^n.  i.  730 :  Ihi  etiam  pecu- 
tiias  habehant ;  and  ix.  648.  Seyeral  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii  ;  poe  lU'xt  Excur«u5*.  Here  all  \npits  wore  received,  and 
the  cHeiits  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  ad\'ico  or 
help.  (Cic.  <h  Leg,  i.  3  :  more  patrio  sedens  in  solw  consulentihm  rc- 
Bpondererriy  and  de  Or.  iii.  33.)  Hero  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (sec  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scone) ;  hoi's,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  Tvaxen 
Jnasks  or  imagines,  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  fore- 
fathers. See  above.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of 
smoke  there  was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  hirger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  hut  never  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  the  room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But 
irhen  the  frugal  fiimily-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and 
instead  of  a  few  intimate  friends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole 
troops  of  people  crowded  the  hoiise,  the  whole  arrangement  of  tiie 
atrium  would  suit  no  lo>ger.  The  ancient  family-hearth  was 
lianished  to  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  and  wUle  the  Lares 
were  placed  in  a  special  merarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made 
for  cooking.  The  slaves,  likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  ccenm  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of 
different  sizes,  erected  for  the  purpose.  See  below.  The  atrium 
now  served  only  as  the  hall  of  waiting  and  recei)tion  for  the  clieiita 
and  friends  on  all  occasiuus.  Hor.  Jy>.  i.  6,  31.  So  Yirgil,  ^n, 
ill.  3d3,  had  his  own  times,  in  his  mind,  when  ho  says  of  Helenua: 

Illos  porticibus  rox  accipicbat  in  amplig, 
Aulal  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi. 

where  aula  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  tho  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
iftiit  WMten  masks,  utrei  dypei,  argmtece  /dciet  awrdo  Jigurarum 
irtrntne*  come  into  vogue.  Here  also  leokamed  the  leetos  geuialis^ 
hoi  at      time  it  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  Was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atriimi  covered  in; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  thu  wider  was  tho  oriiic©  is 
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till*  fO€f  (ono-fottiih  or  ono-fliU  of  the  breadtii  of  the  «tmim« 
Yitr.  yi.  3,  6)»  for  the  admisaon  of  Bufficknt  light  and  cir.  Whmk 
the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 
required  to  support  it :  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  luinirf  , 
and  were  made  of  the  most  ooetly  nuurble»  Scanma  had  four  suoh 
pillars  in  his  atrinm,  one  at  each  bomer ;  they  were  of  Hymettian 
marble,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Oie.  p.  Smut.  p.  27 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.  Between  those  statues  were  placed,  Plin, 
xxxiv.  9 ;  XXXV.  -  ;  where  ho  compares  the  ancient  and  modern 
atria ;  formerly  ihvvc  wore  only  the  waxeu  iiiiagiues.  Thtrs  this 
aparUnent  had  gradually  become  YQvy  magnificent,  Oland.  ta  Jluf. 
ii.  13a;  purpurda  tJj'ulUi  colnmin'.^  ain'd.  Liican,  ii.  238;  Mart, 
xii.  50;  Virg.  ^n.  i.  725;  xii.  475;  A'itr,  vi.  6,  2;  atria  ampin, 
(lUa,  longa,  with  Jongis  porfinl/us,  Auson.  TrJ.  x.  49:  hiqufnia. 
Ovid.  Metam.  xiv.  200 :  marmore  teda.  The  cavredium  had  like- 
■wise,  in  course  of  time,  been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ; 
and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  atrinm,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed 
(Paul.  Diac),  to  which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies*  Ovid* 
Met.  Tiii,  563 ;  Auson.  Mm,  335 : 

Atria  qoid  memorem  viridantibos  adsita  pratis, 
Innumeriaque  saper  natantia  teota  oolumnk  I 

Flin.  if.     xiy.  1»  3.  (See  above  respecting  the  Tine*)  Brap.  it.  8, 3d. 
Unus  orat  tribus  in  secrcta  lectalns  herba^ 

where  the  atrium  is  meant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  40.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  Yirg.  \^^'En.  xii.  47(J)  speaks  of  the  water-basiu  of 
the  atrium : 

Ei  nano  porlloibtu  taenia,  nrnie  baniida  cirfmm 
Stagna  aonat. 

(viz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  tlio  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  cavaedium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  iurthtr  ornament.  Vir<^nl,  ACn.  ii.  512, 
doubtless  nlludcs  to  the  atiia  of  his  times.  I'rom  tin's  similanty 
between  tho  lator  .atriuin  and  the  caviedium,  tbe  atrium  caino  tube 
called  at'Xf'/  also,  which,  in  curlier  times,  would  have  been  impog- 
sible.  bo  Horacn,  K/jt'st.  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium;  so 
Yii'i^,  vdFw.  iii.  354.  Tho  ancients  often  allude  to  this  coiitrast 
between  the  old  and  modcin  atnum ;  tho  former  resembling  a 
saloon,  the  latter,  with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavaodium.  Plin.  ii/). 
V.  6:  atrium  rx  ivvrc  rdvrum;  ii.  17:  atrium  frugi  nec  tameii  sor^ 
didum.  The  passage  in  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  aliter  ajmd  majoreSy  etc. 
(cited  above),  ia  important.  Hor.  {Od.  iii.  1,  .46)  speaks  of  the 
new  fashion,  novo  sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  $  Varro,  L,  viiL 
28,  when  he  plainly  says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peri- 
style than  a  cubiculwn  to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  <^d  saioou-like 
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atrium.  Xhis  passage  utterly  oonfates  tiiofio  who  fancy  that  Tttro 
held  a  caTum  ajdium  and  an  airitim  to  be  identical ;  fbr  a  cayom 
ndimn  would  have  been  exceedingly  like  a  peristyle;  and,  with 
pillars  round  it,  would  be  a  peristyle  exactly.  Por,  beyond  doubt, 
in  Yano's  time  the  cava  ndimn  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  letam  to  the  later  atria.  The  houaes  now  had,  as  it  were, 
two  cayoBdia  (ae  the  Grecian  house  had  two  anise,  Yitr.  vL  7,  5); 
the  first,  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  giuden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms,  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cavsedium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
peristylium ;  see  Cavcedium,  In  the  houses  at  Pom])oii  the  atria 
arc  only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Borne,  these  were,  at  first,  tlio  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  chents. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  whore  there  was  plenty  of 
amhitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  ou  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Eome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Eoman  house  to  be  foimd  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the 
cavum  sedium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sun, 
wind,  and  rain.  These  were  called  vda^  laidor.  sox.  26:  guod 
uiffectu  9w>  interiora  domorwm  vdent,  TJlp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  $  4; 
xxziii.  7,  12,  §  16;  wnbrtB  causa.  J  17,  §  20:  De  vdi$,  fwe  in 
hypcethrU  extendunturf  item  de  hi*  gtccs  mnt  ctVea  eoiumna$;  where  the 
hypflethral  or  impluvial  carpets,  himg  horizontally,  are  distinguished 
from  the  vertical  tapestry  between  the  pillars.  iPliny  also  men- 
tions  them;  see  above.  Yarro  inServ.  ad  Virg,  JSn>  L  697  {vdatm^ 
pendi,  to  keep  out  the  dust).  Ovid,  Met,  z.  595,  speaking  of  the 
mode  in  his  time : 

 ^Haud  aliter,  qimm  cum  super  atiia  velttm 

Candida  purpurram  titnulatas  inflctt  umbras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.  Kor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela : 
Inteiea  suspc^nsa  graves  aula;a  ruinaa 
In  patiaaiu  lecerei  trahentia  pulvoris  atri,  &o. 
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See  Heindoif.  Wfistomann,  howerer^  sapposes  it  io  mean  tiie 
curfain  liimg  before  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the 
walls  instead  of  paper-hangings. 

In  winter,  moreable  roo£i  of  board  ootdd  be  pushed  over  the 
unpluvium ;  at  least  JayoL  Dig,  X.  16»  242,  §  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  &is :  strue^ram  ex  tabtdU  feuiam,  qua  cetiate  toUerentur  ei 
hieme  ponermHir.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
pillars. 

ATEIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  die  ad  AtL  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu.  /r*  iii*  1,  1 : 
Quo  loco  in  parHm  U  ecribere  aitmt  ut  airidlum  fia$f  mihif  ut  est^ 
moffia  placebat,  Neque  emm  iati$  lod  videbaiur  me  aincio,  negue 
/ere  solet  nisi  in  tie  cedificiia  fieri,  in  quihue  est  atrium  ma  J  us,  nee 
habere  patertu  adjuneta  euUcula  et  ^umodi  membra,  'Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  airi<da  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansions, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium;  secondly,  that  they  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  a  greater  halli  peristylium  with  a  jporticusJ} 

KOTHixo  agrees  better  with  flie  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  dififorent  part  of  the  house  trom.  the  oavum  sodium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  aim.  Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  aln, 
and  henoe  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
buildings  running  longitudiniilly  parallel  to  tlie  cavum  aedium,  and 
in  whidi  were  the  various  cellsB  and  cubicula.  Qaliaai,  Perrault, 
BtiegUtz,  Hirt,  Bottiger  {Sab,  n,  86,  102),  Wustemann  (Fal.  d. 
Scaur,  66 1  oG).  On  this  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
Vitnivius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alse  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80 — 100  It.  in  length,  the  ahe 
are  to  bo  oiu'-fitth  in  lireailth,  ur  2U  it. ;  with  50 — 00  il.  m  luugth, 
only  one-louith  or  15  ft.  ;  with  30 — 40  ft.,  one-third  or  lO  ieet.] 
The  alse  (in  this  sense)  ilid  not  belong  to  the  cavum  cedium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  have  hod  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compaHment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth ;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  usage  of 
the  word.  The  ahe,  it  is  true,  are  iiot  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  anah)gy  of  the  Tuscan  temples  (the 
atiium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
thdbr  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  three,  or  only  one, 
csft/h  YitniviuB,  iv*  1,  says    it>  MiMo  dividotur  ta  ^park9  deem  ; 
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ex  hi$  iemm  partes  deontra  oc  UnMra  edlie  minoHbui,  eiv  i6t  ales 
faitiras  ekU,  dentur,  rdiqtUB  (jwotuor  media  eedi  aUribuanhtn  ThB 
alsB  therefore,  in  the  one-oelled  temple,  were  Barrower  side-halk 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cella,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pOlars.  Thus  we  must  piotnre  to  ourselves  the  aiae  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  pro^^ortion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  aaid 
we  now  Bee  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  tiio  leiigih 
of  the  atrium,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  alse  also.  The  edifice^ 
then,  was  siniilarly  constnicted  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  large  oehtre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aiales.  Hazois 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  aldo  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  but 
they  wore  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
si^ninp:  tliuir  tiuo  position.  The}''  take  tliem  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
tlio  Luck-luill,  by  the  liiijjluviaiii. 

We  now  Bee  to  what  use  the  columiis  in  the  atrium  weru  ap- 
plied (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  thu  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trahta  liminares  of  the  alte  Wiio  not 
higlier  than  the  breadth  of  the  alte.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
pilos  only  occupied  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  aUe  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atriurm  (a8  Ueflipr  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
d^[>ended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  neoessaiy  part  of  the  house,  for  eome  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  tho  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  constmction  of  the 
alsB)  as  supposed  by  Mazois  and  confirmed  by  Pon^peii,  is  now 
uniTersally  acknowledged  to  be  oomet*] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  poaitioii  of  the  iahUmamt 
nor  are  we  aoquatnted  with  any  passage  containing  infonnation  on 
t&e  subject.  [Except  in  Vitruy.  vi.  3,  d,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice  | 
and  Titravius  says  nothing  about  its  situataon,  only  giving  its  suse  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium^  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-hall*,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad  ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  says,  273  :  TahUnuni  proxitnt  atrium  locus  diritur,  quod  (uiti^ 
qui  mugistratua  in  auo  imperio  tahulas  .  .  . ;  aud  i'aul.  Diac.  p.  137  : 
Tahlintim  loctirS  proximus  utn'o  a  tahulis  appclUdus.  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  ai  the  atiiuui,  tbi^s  pUu^  is  iipt  Ui^pyera^le.  it 
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does  not  Buit  tJie  theory  of  those,  who  under  tiie  word  atrium  imder- 
stand  cavnm  sadium,  because  a  numberof  different  chambers  would 
ha^  been  then  prosrtW  atrium.   Again,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sense  given  above,  there  will  benoproi^cr  place  where  it  could  have 
been  situated.  We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
tiifis  explanation  of  Festus,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro- 
neous idea  about  the  atiiiim  itself.    The  tabliniim  has  beenusnally 
supposed  opposite  the  ostinni.  or,  acoordins:  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium,  bej'ond  the  cavum  ivdium,  and  lias  ])oen  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.    [According  to  Marquez,  the  tabliniini  ij<  to 
the  left  ()f  th(^  atiium,  and  of  the  same  length;  this  needs  no  refut- 
ation.   ]^ut  jioekcr's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (nn  ho  hinisolf  afttTwaixis  acknowlodL:*^!) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  oilier  reason,  it  does  not  suit  cither  the  account  of  Vitmvius  or 
i'estus.    Th\i8  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  pithorcd  from  Vitruvius, 
that  the  tablinnm  lav  nt  the  small  end  of  the  atiium  :  for,  other- 
vnsG,  there  would  bo  no  sense  in  makini^  tlie  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atiium.    This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  sho\\Ti  above.    ITc  says  very  briofly, 
proxime  atrium;  but  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atiium.  was  aware  that  tliis  proxime  referi'cd  neither  to  the  ft*ont 
enil  '  f  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
lablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  oase  there  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  oto.  So  that  &e  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
allium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.  This  is  shown 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four* 
oomered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  at  light), 
Ikehind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum ;  see 
T,  in  Plan  B.  Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
ttoabled  to  fix  that  of  the  fawxt ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them,] 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Vari-o's  interpretation)  means  board  ;  or  whether  the  iabulce  rutio- 
num  Alia  liic  like  are  alluded  to,  wliich  is  most  jirobable.  Besides 
the  authority  of  Festus  for  this,  wo  liavo  that  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  2,  2), 
who,  in  praisintJ^  the  olden  time,  say8 :  TaUina  codidbas  implehan- 
tnr  ft  moiniin^')if rcrum  in  runijistratu  gestfirnm.    Hence  it  was  in 
some  imnisuie  the  archives  of  the  house,  thsit  which,  in  reference 
to  the  rea  jmblica,  was  called  tubdlarium,  JJionys.  i.  74. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  op  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  ia  a  point  on  which 
iliere  exists  great  diversity  of  opimon,  aad  upon  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.   Peirault,  Bode,  WUstemann,  and  Schneider  hare 
sapposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  nnder  the 
tennoBtium;  but  such  quotations  as,  re«^MtM}»anfe«jw«imj»rfmM- 
que  in  faudbm  Ord  ( Viig.  ^n.  tL  273),  do  not  show  €hB,t  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  haye  had  the  same  name ;  and 
Yitruvius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Oredan  houae,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  hall,  Uer,  not  &uces«   GhtUani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratioo 
understood  by  tiiis  teim,  aperiuram  per  quam  iranaiiuB  habdiwr  ab 
atrio  ad  tdhHnumt  which  is  rather  obscure.   [Marquez  (ddla  Ca&a  di 
Cittay  etc.  p.  91)  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  from  the  alfie  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  intenne- 
diate  spaces  were  mucli  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces.J 
Mazois,  Hill,  and  Maiiui  cunceivo  them  to  be  passages  leading  t6 
the  larger  periatyliumj  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  have 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Vitruviiis  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  e'sident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  have  existed,  and 
if  we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.    [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance* 
haU,  the  Ovpwv  of  Plutarch).    This  is  clear  from.  YitruT.  yi.  3,  6 : 
Faucei  nUnoninu  atriU  e  tahlini  UUUudine  dmpia  <er^,  ma^M&iM 
dimidia  conatituaniur.  Am  tke  tabliniun  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cam»2ufm,  the  fauces  did  not  lead  firam  the  cavBsdium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker*s  Plan  (f.  f.) ;  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  cav»dium,  as  in  Plan  B.  This  explanation  is  meet 
fully  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  ezoep* 
tion,  there  are  either  two  passa  ges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum 
(w.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it  (yiz.  in  small 
houses).   And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  tlic  term 
fauces  applicable.     The  tablinum  and  fauces  al^says  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  li.)  occupjang 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  but  leavmg,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.    This  practice,  more- 
over, agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Yitruvius.    He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  mws^  be  two-Hfths  QV 
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twenty-four  feet,  and  the  two  fauces,  one-half  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each»  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all;  so  that  twelve  feet  remain  over  for 
otiier  puxpoees,  When  the  atiium  is  only  forty  fleet  broad,  the 
tablinimwiU  be  two-fifths  or  sixteen  feet;  the  fkuoes  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaving  eight  feet  oyer.  But  when  the  atriiim 
is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad>  the  tabliniim  will  have  two-thirds, 
or  sixteen,  and  the  fkuoes  onght  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also, 
or  one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  stun  would  be  thirty-two,  whereas 
have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear, if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  &uce8 
were  not  necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing  which  would  take 
up  eight  or  only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet 
over  from  the  breadth     the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 

CAYUM  -ffiDIUM.* 

OvB.  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shown  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavum  sediiun ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  styled  im^uvium^  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  compluviumy  Varro,  ih.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluviiim  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and 
Laglandiere ;  but  Mazois  and  Eaoul-Rochotto  understand  by  com- 
pluvium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluviuni  the  cistern.  See 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  108 :  Tmpluvium,  quo  aqua  imphiU  collecta  de  tectu, 
Cmnpluviumy  quo  de  divcrsis  tedis  aqua  jpLuvialis  confluU  in  eundem 
Jocvm.  So  Asc.  ad  Cic.  Vcrr,  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Vir<j.  ^n, 
i.  505  ;  ii.  512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the 
open  space,  from  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  2,  3:  per  impluinum  intra  spedant 
{vicini),  and  3,  IC]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following 
kinds,  according  to  their  construction,  Yitniv. 

I.  Tuscanicum^  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  laiitudiiie  atriiy 
resting  upon  the  opposite  w  alls ;  into  these  two  othera  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpensiva 
of  Yitruvius ;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  asserea,  the  apars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  buildings  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  sedium. 


^  Cbvum  cBdiwn,  amording  to  Varro  and  YiU-uvlua:  eawjKUum,  to  VUny, 
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II.  The  tetraatylum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  comers  where  the  inteipeosiYa  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
'This  poasiblj  took  placae  only  in  cavcedia  of  larger  dimftiifiioiifl,  iior 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

IIL  In  the  Corinthium  the  beams  did.  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parietibus  recedunt,  but  were  Upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which 
encircled  the  impluvium. 

lY.  In  the  ddapluviatvm  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluidum,  but  towaids  the  walls,  where  guttata  caught 
the  rain-watoTt  and  carried  it  down.  The  advantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  from  the  sunounding 
apartments  was  not.  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  diaadTantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  ixgured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quicLl y  enough,  Vitruv.] 

y .  The  tesHtdinaium  was  coyerod  and  had  no  impluyium.  The 
iestndo,  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Yitruv.  v.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  ceditun  of 
this  description  received  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  observed  that,  later,  tbo  cavfcdiiun  jtassed 
more  into  the  ibrm  of  tlic  peristyle  (as  tetraslyium.  and  Cuiintluajii) ; 
and  tliis  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  A\  liich  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms  (atrium  and  cavfedium),  and  wore  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cavsedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  I\  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meleager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atiium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  w'ere  on 
four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  wheie  there  are 
t\\  enty-four  mag^nificent  i)illars  ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  hoiises 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Po;npeii  Those  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over;  with  a  variety  of  fEuxtastio 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluvium  thero  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain  [aalienteB,  Yarro,  R,  i.  13 :  /n<mtM  eompluvium  haheiU 
Zacum,  ubi  mtiai  agua],  the  haaans  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  relie&,  pvtealia  tigiUaiat  Cic.  AU>  L  10; 
[XJlp.  Dig,  xiz.  1,  17,  §  9,  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble 
and.  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top 
of  a  marble  pillar  there  are  litUe  animals,  like  ducks,  which  qject 
the  water.  Sometimes  tiie  water  spouts  from  a  tig^s  head,  or 
ftom  a  stag  of  bKOOM  (as  in  the  house  d:  Sallust.  uow  in  the  Mu- 
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seum  Ski  Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  tho  house  of  Meleager. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Sileuus  Btauding  iii  a  niche,  highly  orna- 
mented with  mosaic,  and  IcaniTig  against  the  pipe,  whenco  the  water 
faUs  down  four  steps  into  the  basin.  Stvps  -were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mn-lHiig  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  JCp,  86:  Quantum  aquantm 
|jer  gradus  cum  /r<tgore  cadentium  ?  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the 
mter  tackled  £coxa  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium, 
and  in  the  peristyle  of  the  cayfisdium  down  several  steps.  The  gi*and 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  Tartous  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  JayoL  Dig, 
TrmnW,  10,  11 :  Fom  lenea  6alienH$  aquas  paaita,  frequently  tiiere 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  dstem,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Yarro,  L»  X.  v.  125 :  Menaa  erat  lapidta  •  •  • 
vocabaiur  cartihulum.  Sac  in  €edibu$  ad  complamum  pcMibaiwr* 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water-vessel,  was  set  by  the  cistem  as  in  Blan 
B,  letter  d,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  caveedium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Cic. 
I  err.  i.  19:  Qiut  .<i'iua  nunc^  Ferrer,  uhi  sunt  }  ilia  quctro,  qmh  apud 
te  nuper  ad  onmcs  colujmias^  uuinibus  ttiam  intercolainuiiiiy  in  silva 
denique  sub  divo  vidimus.  So  23  and  56.  At  the  same  period  gar- 
dens and  omamontal  shrubberies  ^v<  ro  laid  out  in  the  cavoedia, 
which  had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peristyles.  Hor.  j^. 
i.  10,  22; 

Ncmpe  iiitii  varios  nutritur  silva  columnas; 
and  Obbaiius,  on  Od,  iiL  10,  5 : 

Aedis  quo  akepita  janua,  quo  nemns 
Inter  ptdcbia  aatom  teota  reiniigiat 

Ventis. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 15 ;  Juv.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xliii.  13;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii,  1;  Suet. 
Aug*  92.  Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pil- 
lars. JayoL  Dig,  xxziti.  7,  6:  Dolia  fictUia  Hem  plumhea;  guibua 
viridaria  posikiJ] 

» 

PEEISTYLIUM. 

"BsBum  the  cavum  sedium  and  tablinum  lay  the  larger  penisty* 
litm^  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square ;  but  wh^ 
the  cavnm  cedium  reached  longitudinally  from  tho  atrium  to  the 
tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrary,  lay  transversely 
beyond  the  tablinum.  Vitruv.  4:  Feristylia  autem  in  tranweno 
tertia  parte  hmgiara  nut,  quam  introrgus,  and  consequently  its 
length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  [But 
sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  in  tho  howo 
of  the  Jj^aun.]   The.  suiTouuding  porticos,  tho  pillais  oX  which 
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might  not  be  more  tlian  four  diaineters  from  each  other,  oncloeed 
a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  dstem  or  jet  in  its  centre,  and  was 
planted  with  flowers,  shmbs,  and  trees  {viridarium).  See  Obbar. 
ad  HcTOi,  I!)pi8$.  i.  10»  22,  [precisely  as  in  the  caTsediiun,  only  on 
a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balnstiade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Yitniv. 
iv.  4,  1*  On  the  cornice  abore  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
{antefixa,  Paul,  Diac),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Yi- 
tmy*  iy.  4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  with  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the 
ornamented  Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-fom^  })illars,  encircled  a 
large  garden  neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at 
Pompeii,  still  remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  tlio  inliabit- 
anta  returned,  and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their 
property.] 

IT.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  mi^ht  be 
arranged  differently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  ownors ;  whilst  those  alroady  dnscribed  held  the  same  position 
in  ail  genuino  lloman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  parts  which  especiaUy  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
cubiculaf  tridiniaf  a?ct,  exedra^  pinaeotheca,  hibUotheca,  baiineum.  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separ- 
ated from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBICTJLA 

was  the  name  ibr  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  serred  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Ouhkula  noekama  et  diuma 
(Plin.  Ep,  i*  8] ;  the  former  are  also  called  dorndtorictf  id.  y.  6 ; 
Plin.  XXX.  6, 17.  Hiere  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  smaJl  ante-room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  vpocmrifry.  PHn. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  cesHva  and  hibema,  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  remoyed  as  fen  as  possible  firom  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal,  d,  ScaijT,  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooius  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
Tlie  name  for  tliuso  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotheca,  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17  I  Zotheca  perquam  eleganter  reccdit,  qu<E  specularihu^  et  vclis  oh- 
dudis  reductisque  modo  adjicitur  cubicido,  7nodu  avjertur.  Plin.  v.  6; 
Sidon.  Ep,  viii.  16,  zothecula»1 
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TmOLINIA. 

BesI^ecting  the  <ric2«nta»  Giaoooni  and  Orsmi  hayd,  according  to 
the  old  &6hion,  oolleoted  a  good  deal  «  rt  and  a  re.  They  were 
emaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  YitnxviuB,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  1)road.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  ^  breadth 

and  lengfch ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  12iirty-two 

feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 

were  also  called  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  tiKlinia  well  as  cubicula  ior 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  Jl.  Ji.  i.  13 ;  L.  L,  viii. 
29  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  2.]  Vitrmdus  directs  that  the  vema 
and  autumnalia  bo  towards  the  east,  the  hiherna  towards  the  west, 
and  the  cpMiva  towards  th(^  north  :  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  dispoiuabio  room.   See  Plut.  LuculL  41. 

GBOI 

were  larger  saloons,  of  Tarioiis  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  YitruYius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  te&rastyloa,  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Pour  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

II.  The  OoriiiiMus,  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  lefb 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  epUi/yUum^  along 
whicb  ran  a  ewcmt  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

m.  The  (Eems  ^gyptiua  was  still  more  splendid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entabla- 
tiire  to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature* 
Above  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed  {ad  perpendicu* 
lum),  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  placed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  oecus 
^gyptiuB  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hasilicay  which  is  built  in 
*  this  manner. 

JY.  The  fom'th  kind,  the  (Ecus  KiiCtic»;v^c»  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncominon  and  new;  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  ^  now  Ztaliaj&  co^nsnetudinis.    Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (YitniTius  says  only  deasira  et 
HiMra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  title  ground^ 
so  that,  when  redining  on  the  triolinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  view 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  Iiad  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

YiTRUVius  places  theso  with  the  csci,  i.  e.  with  the  qimdrati  ;  for 
tlioso  montioiiud  above  liiui  llie  prnpoitions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  we  must  nndorstand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  compunj'.   In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedrce  in  the  public  gymnasia, 
which  were  semiciixiular  roc?>«?ses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
YitniY.  T.  11  :  Constituuntur  in  porticihi(f^  frcdrat  ffpdfiosrf,  haheiifes 
itcdeSf  in  quibua  philosophic  rhpfores,  reliqtiique  qui  studiia  deledantary 
sedentea  dispuiare  pn.^^int.    Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertis  locis,  id  est  peristf/Iiis  ant  exedru,  quo  sol  c< 
lunaposfiit  splendoret  ti  radioa  immitfrre.  That  Wiistemann,  Pal,  d» 
Scam.  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  hooses  also  they 
were  without  coverin*::,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrce  aut  u  a 
quadraU  fuerini,  latUudinie  dimidia  addita  altitudinee  edncantur* 
Oomp.  vii.  3.   They  were  called  exedrse,  according  to  Massois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  hut 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  account  of  the  seats ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  sfx>ne, 
running  along  the  wall;  see  Becker's  Chartcles,  translated  hy  M!et- 
cali'e,  p.  207 ;  Gronov.  ad  Sud.  lU,  Oramm»  17,]  and  not  leeH  to 
recline  on.   Gic.  NtU,  Deor*  i.  6:  Nam  mm  feriie  LattniB  ad  eum 
[Cottom]  tpsim  rogatu  arce89ihuiue  venieeem,  offendi 
eoeedra    cum  O*  Vetleio  senaiore  dieputantem.   Hence  also,  De  Orat, 
iii.  6,  eum  in  earn  exedram  venisset^  in  qua  Crassus  ledulo  posito  rc- 
cuhuissetf  etc.    The  hemiq/dia  are  not  to  bo  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1  :  T)mai  in  hemicydio  scdentem.    Plin.  Ep.  v.  6, 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  \shich  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.    They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

Tms  does  not  denote  any  particular  soit  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
Stat,  Silv,  ii.  2,  83 : 

Ante  tamen  canctas  procul  eminet  una  distal. 
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Plin.  Wp.  Til.  5;  ii.  17;  XJlp.  Dig,  xxix.  6,  1,  §  27;  Suet.  Claud. 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  fihe  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin,  Ep.  v.  6 :  JDicetce  rfwce,  qitarum  in  tUtera  eubieuUt 

quatuor^  altera  tria.  ITonce  it  sijornifies  an  eating-room,  SidolU 
Epist.  ii.  2 ;  a  bed-chambor,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17  ;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
Scnev.  Dig.  vii.  1,  GG,  §  1.  In  the  above  passages,  town-houses,  as 
well  as  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

When  tihe  heartlL  was  removed  ftom  tiie  atrium,  a  diapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  tiie  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Gato,  B*  JR,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  arcs,  /oct,  dii  penates^  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p,  Dom,  40.)  The  name  of  tiiis  chapel  was  larariumt 
or  ioerariumy  which  last  word,  however,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Olp.  Dig,  i.  8,  9,  §  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  2  ;  Vemr,  iv.  2 :  Erat  apud  HHvm  mmsrium  in  adibm,  i^ 
quo  sujna  jndcherrima  qmfuor.  Pro  Mil,  31 :  Lararium  occurs  in 
I.amprid.  Sev.  Alex.,  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  tho  emperor.  Cap.  Ant.  Phi!.  3.  Froiii  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain  ;  citlier 
in  the  cavum  eedium,  Suet.  Oct.  92  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  virida- 
riiim,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  f?arden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  lai^e 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  tho  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHEOA. 

Br  the  old  Itoman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  ptnaeathecat 
any  farther  than  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  cavtun  sedium 

or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  wore  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Plaminius,  J^uulius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Muramius,  took,  it  is  trne,  a  gi^eat  number  of  works  of  art  to 
Rome,  but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifying  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr.  i.  21,  praised  those  men  quorum  doiuus,  cum 
honore  et  virtute  fiorcrent,  signis  et  tahulia  pictis  erant  vacvcp..  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desiie  for  tho  personal  possession  of  woiks 
of  art  aros(i  only  at  a  late  period,  when  piil)lic  sp  irit  was  gradually 
disappeai-i^ig,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  glory  in  the  prau« 
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deva  of  their  country.  How  much,  more  was  this  the  case  at  BOnie, 
where  even  the  taste  for  art  ms  wanting,  and  where  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fiaAhion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  tiie 
subject,  led  peofde  to  form  colledaons.  See  Becker's  AnHq.  Plau^ 
Unm,  i.  28« 

In  the  time  of  YitraTxus  it  was  conflidered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  pinaootheca  (see  Plin.  xxxr.  2),  and  he  thmfore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  conetructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabulse  (fiir  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Oicero,  Verr.  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  texHlt^  were  eitiier  let  into  the  waU,  or  hung 
against  it.  Oic*  Verr.  iy.  55 ;  FHn.  zzxy.  10,  37  (qwB  ex  tMrndiitt 
raj)i  jjosaerU) ;  Plin.  xxxv.  §  9;  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  3;  comp.  An- 
tiq.  Plant  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  ])ictures  are 
meiitioned,  uucui'S  to  us  at  present,  however  natuiai  it  may  appear 
to  h'd\L-  iiad  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  tlu  ro  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  se\'cral  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  /U^do- 
liT  andini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W.  y.  171;  Yitrav.  ii.  8,  9, 
fcpeaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APAETMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Thb  c^Ujb  famtUarea  or  /amiUarieaf  iervorum  etUm  (Oolum.  i.  6 ; 
CHo.  FhU,  iL  27 ;  YitruT.  ti.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
bade  or  upper  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiaiius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensiB.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  ciUina  (originally  eogptma,  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Sery.  ad  Virg,  ASn,  i. 
726  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Yarr.  JS.  B»  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode  familiares  omni  tempore  anni  morari  queatUm 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Yarro,  in 
Non,  id. ;  In  poaHca  parte  erat  etUina,  Luoil.  in  Ncn»  iiL  158 : 
FiBtrinum  eppodtum,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

lu  large  ])alace8  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 

Ono  is  nj^cntiuiied  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Son.  Ep,  114  ; 
Ji^p.  64.    They  Wtiie  oven  adorned  with  freacues,,  as  in  the  huubti  ui 
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Meleager,  and  the  Dioflomi,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  lieaitli.  Many  xemams  Haye  been  fonnd'of  beazths  and 
sinka  {cogtUiuB  Jmorium^  Pall.  S,  J2.  i.  37,  or  eonflmnum^  Taixo), 
bat  none,  of  dtimneya ;  &e  fines  being  abort. 

THE  LATBINA 

was  inoonyeniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  (derived  from  lavairtna^ 
Non«  iii>  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 

OoL  X.  85 ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118  ;  Suet.  Tib.  58 ;  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3, 

83.  The  slaves  brouglit  hitlior  tlio  sellre  familiaricae  or  pertiisoe, 
liiatulae  and  matolliones  (I'aul.  Diac.  p.  125),  lasana^  scaplda^  etc.. 
which  were,  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petrou.  27 ; 
Lampr,  Heliog.  32.  The  debasinp:  olUceH  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82  ;  vi.  89 ;  xiv.  119  ; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  /oTic(£t  see  Juv.  iii.  38 ;  Paul.  Difj, 
xxii.  1,  17. 

•  STORE-UIIAMLEES. 

The  cella  penaxia,  penuaria  (Cic  de  Not,  i>.  ii.  27 ;  Dig.  xxxiii. 
9),  proma  or  promptuariaf  also  horreum,  and  later  called  oellarium 
(Snet.  Oct*  6],  was  indispensable.  Like  the  ceUa  vinaiia  and  the 
granaiium  (YitruT.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  norlih,  near  the  cavro- 
dium,  consequently,  behind  the  bouse,  not  &r  from  the  kitchen. 
Bespectmg  the  cellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or 
oleaiia,  lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oQ  from  freezing.  Yitmv. 
yi.  6;  Oato,  JS,  B,  13;  Yano,  B.  B,  i.  13.  On  the  c^  vinaiia, 
see  Excursus  lY.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber 
near  the  triclinium  {apotheea  tridinii)^  serving  as  a  pantry. 

PISTEINUM 

was  iSke  name  for  the  bakehouse  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
bouses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker^s.  The  pistrina^ 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  boon 
let  out  by  the  proi)rietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
prenci.ilh%  sevoi-ul  hand-iuills  (also  named  pistrina  or  mohtrincey 
Xon.  i.  320,  and  mohf),  wliich  consist  of  an  u])per  and  lower  part, 
catillua  and  meta.  The  ujijx^i-  skme  was  worked  round,  and  tliua 
crushed  the  grain  below.  Tlio  pole  for  turning  it  {molile,  Cato, 
/i.  7?.  11,  12,  or  imlucrmn)  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  slaves, 
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as  a  pumahmeni   Appul.  Met.  ix.  p.  221;  (Hid.  Fait,  yi.  811 
Hence  a  distinotion  is  made  1)etweeii  molse  manuarim  and  jumen 
tarkB,   Jayol.  Dig.  xxziii.  7,  26.   Th»  ovens  are  qnite  round,  and 
seyen  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  Tbe  flues  oonsist  ot 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

TABERNiB. 

In  tlio  town-lioTisos  those  woro  often  placed  riglit  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  strettt ;  sometimes  iu  whole  rows 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.    Fest.  Taber- 
nacula,  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtihernalis  and  coiHiihernales,  p.  12; 
Tsidor.  xv.  2 ;  Ulpian,  I>tg.  xiv.  183.    Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.   Non.  xii.  55.    These  tabemae  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  while  in  iSke  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  largo  doorways.  These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.   See  Plan  B., 
the  rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Oicero  speaks,  act  AU.  ziy.  9.   In  the  house  of  SaUust 
there  is  a  large  bakehouse  witii  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house; 
so  also  tile  tabemse  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
seyeral  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  tabemss  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.   In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabemte,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.   Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.    The  largest  is  a  bakehouse ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  felicitas.    In  the  s^u^geon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.    Here  were  found 
thirty-eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Emc.  Ilahrhia.    All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  t;ihempp,  from  the  most  costly  furni- 
ture to  the  sim])lest  victuals  [taherna  cascuria^  Ulp.  7^/7.  viii.  5,  8). 
The  booksellers,  tho  t(»if;orri^,  nnd  slave-dealers,  had  all  their  booths. 
Tho  wine-shops  played  n  principal  part.    Bespectin^  those  tabernfTp. 
which  wore  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  only  abutted 
on  it,  see  above 
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CELLABS 

were  named  hypof/nja  [con earner aiiones),  Vitmv.  vi.  8;  Isidor. 
xv.  3,  aporfcum.  They  were  yanlted,  and  used  for  various  purposes. 
In  the  villa  of  Diomcd  at  Pompeii  (and  also  in  the  house  of  tho 
Anchor),  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  t^^  which  one  descends,  on 
hoth  flanks  of  the  main  buildinir.  At  tlie  entrance  on  the  right 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  awphcroiy  ^ed  with  ashes,  still  lio  where  they  were 
found.] 

UPPER  STOEY, 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  xegxilar  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  them 
vent  by  the  common  name,  coenacula.  Yarro,  sapra :  Fosteaquam 
in  wgperiore  parte  ccmitare  eaqperaiU^  euperior  domus  univeraa  caena- 
ddn  dkta,  Festiis,  42 :  Ccenacula  diettniur^  ad  qum  icalia  asoenditur. 
Henoe,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plant.  Ampk*  iii*  1,  3 :  /n  nt- 
periore  qui  hahito  aenaciUo.  [So  Ennius  in  Tertullian,  adv.  VaUnt 
7:  ecenacuia  maxima  cceli.  Sen.  JS^.  90.  The  dilluroiit  stories 
were  called  ttibulata,']  As  the  lower  divisions  of  tho  house  wore  of 
different  Heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succession  in  the  upper 
rooms;  to  connect  which,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite:  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Tonipeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  stairs  ascended  IVom  tlio  street  outside.  Liv, 
xxxix.  14  :  Consul  rognt  80crumy  ut  aliqicun  jHirtem  wdium  v(ini<nn 
jacerety  quo  Ilifipnia  immigraret,  Ccenacidum  suprr  (f  <les  datum  est, 
scab's  ferentibns  i?)  jmhlicxtm  ohspratiSy  aditu  in  a:<l(  h  rerfio.  [Ulp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  §  7.  Under  tliese  steps  -^as  n  good  hidin.£;-place. 
Cic.  p.  Mil.,  in  acalarum  se  latebras  ahdidit.  Hor.  Epiat.  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  those  ecenacuia,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  filled  with  earth,  but  after« 
wards  they  undoubtedly  had  reg^ular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof-g&rdens  were  called 

SOL^UilA ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotoH  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
snn.  (Isidor.  xr.  3,  aoiorio,  qvia  patent  eolu  Ulp.  Dig,  viiL  2, 17 ; 
Plant.  Mil,  Ohr.  ii.  8,  G9 ;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  4.]    Seneca  (Oontr, 
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Exe,  5)  testiiieB  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  summia  culmin^ns  menUta  nemora  navigahilium 
piacinamm  freta^  Sen.  £!p.  122 :  Km  vivunt  oonfyra  naiuramf  qui 
jpOTnaria  in  Bummis  turrUniu  serunt  ?  quorum  silvoB  in  tecUa  domorum 
ac  ftuiHgiis  nidant,  inde  otHb  radicibua  quo  impt^  mcwmina  egtB- 
sent  f  The  solaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  i'/wuZcb, 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  Nero^  16 ; 
Formam  cedijiciorum  Urhis  novum  excogitavity  et  ut  aide  imulas  ac 
domos porticus  essent,  dii  ij^aaruni  solariis  incendia  arcerentur.  Tacit. 
Ann,  XV,  4,  3,  refers  to  insula)  only.  These  solaiia  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.   Gomp.  Winkelm.  W,  i.  391. 

[PERGUL^,  M^NIANA,  PODIA. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Pergula  (from  pergo, 
as  regtUa  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  onr  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  aboye,  to  a  bow  or  balcony^  Plin.  JET.  N*  *  *  «  v. 
10, 36.  (Apelles)  per/ecUi  upera  prcponebcst  pergula  tran»euniibu$,  at* 
quep<Hiip8amt(Umlamlakn9,inHaq^  IinciL 
in  Xocton^*  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  3,  /» :  Cumpidor  in  pergula  clipeum 
t>«{  to&tcZom  eoopoMtam  ^&uM8e<.  Herodian.  Tii  12.  Hence  the  whole 
rooA  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  JHg,,  tahemulamy  pergulam. 
To  the  pergola  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  zxL  3,  6 :  Fulviue 
e  pergula  sua  in  forum  prospeoeiaee  didua.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  aiiy  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94:  In  pergulis  mathematiti  arfr'fi  suam  profitcbantur. 

The  moiniana  wore  likewise  j)arts  projecting  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Javol.  Dig,  10,  242  ;  Yitruv.  v.  1 ;  Fest.  p.  134. 
Apjydlata  sunt  a  Mmnio  cens</re,  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  columnar 
tigjia  projecit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofs,  jnst  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  9;  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Pcsc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  la^s  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Fj).  y.  6,  22  :  Est  tt 
aliud  cuhiculuirif  marmore  excultum  podio  tenua.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

HOOFING. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  roofs,  pectinata^  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Eest.  p.  213 :  Fectinatum  itdum  dicUur  a  aimilitudird 
pecti/nia  in  dma  pariea  devaxump  ut  teatikdinatum  in  qutUuor,   At  ikf 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  shmting  rooib 
tenninatiiig  in  a  point,  or  gables  ronning  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tymj^num.  So  that  private  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fastigia,  as  well  as  the  temples.  Oic.  ad  Quint.  JV.  iii. 
!,  4.  Tho  regular  fasti gia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
und  quite  separatod  from  tho  wall  of  tlic  liousc,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  stato-bm Minims,  and  palaces.  Ctesar  first  obtained  this 
n^rht  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  iv.  2 ;  Plut.  Ccea.  91 ;  Suet. 
Cff.?.  81  ;  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  43. 

The  tecfn  ffsfndtnatn  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  liouses.  Col.  xii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  over  tho  cavajdium.  See 
above.  Coxkio  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  2, 
aptbe  in  conum  cacuminato.  Cam.  zviii.  3.  Salmasius  {Spart,  and 
Eaure*  Flin,  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  irichorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  57,  parHtit  diskmtia  iecta  trichoris, 
Spait.  Pesc.  Nig.  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
iv|»vxiMpoc9  envoxu^t  otc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
.^dons,  and  not  with  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  ho  a  house  with  three  wings ;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stat.  SUv.  i,  3,  39.  It  is  difficolt  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  deUdatum.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73: 
Ddida  est  iignum,  qtiod  a  cuimine  ad  tegulae  angtdaree  inflmas  venue 
fastigahm  collocatur, 

Suggrundoe^  or  more  generally  proteda,  and  projectay  also  pro^ 
cKfiato,  were  eaves.  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  the  praetor's  edict  is  cited,  ne  quia  in  euggrunda  prctedove 
idpoHtum  haheat  cujus  casus  nocere  cui  poeeU,  The  ancient  caysedia 
had  such  roof's  round  them  {imminentihtts  ieeUs,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  4). 

The  flat  roofs  had  a  firiii  pavement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  covered  with  straw  and  shinf^L\s,  later,  Avith 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  lint  of  Konuilus  reminded  one  of  tho 
most  ancient  times.  Vitruv.  ii.  i,  o ;  cump.  Virg.  ^'n.  viii.  654; 
Orid.  Fast.  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  //.  N,  xvi.  10, 
15 :  Scajidula  conteciam  fuisse  Romam  ad  Fyrrhi  usque  helium^  annis 
CCCCLXX.  C,  Nepos  audor  est.  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  tegulce  or  imbrices;  Isidor.  ^^v.  8;  Kon.  ii.  433; 
Plant.  3/(7.  Glor.  ii.  6,  24.  But  tegula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,7,8;  Juv.  iii.  201 ;  and  tcgulte  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Slist.  Oramm.  9,  sub  tegtdis  habitant.  Cic.  Phil.,  per  tegulas.  The 
liollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
Uguke  coKtacB.   PauL  Diao.  Uldcium.   Gato,         14.  Henoe  the 
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fuiTows  of  the  plough  were  named  coUiciae,  by  which  the  water 
was  earned  into  tlio  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  toniiinal  imbzioes  had 
omamonted  fronta,  imbrices  eaUrtnii  or  frontati  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  12,  43.  Numbers  o£  old  tegulsB 
have  been  found  at  PuteoH  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inacriptioiis 
(literatse),  showing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  ex  of 
(ficina)— — op(ii8}/[iglmum]  ex  prcBdita  CoainoB*  Metal  roofing  is 
mentioned,  Orell,  Inscr»  3272,  tegtUca  tBneaa  aurcUcu.  Diavol*  Dig* 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  g.  the  ambiioes  and 
asseres,  for  can-png  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  further 
discussed*  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Miiller  and  Wolcker,  who  cites 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  69 ;  Yal.  Max.  vi.  7,  2.] 

THE  EEMAININa  ABEANGEMENIS. 

Havikg  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.    Many  of  the  objects,  however,  come  under 

tliO  liead  of  'svorks  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suihce. 

I'LOOB. 

The  floor,  solum,  was  never  boarded,  although  Statius,  in  the 
Sphccristerium  of  Etrusciis,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 
planks,  iabulatat  Silv.  i.  5,  57. 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  rc£eram  tabula^a,  crepantes 
Auditura  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tubulata,  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
following.   Oomp.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  9 ;  Sen.  Ejj.  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  pavement  of  rubble,  pavimentvm  (rude- 
ro^,  optw  ruderaium).  [Plin.  M*  N*  xxxyi.  26,  61  ;  Vitruv.  *m 
1 ;  Yairo,  Ii,  i,  51.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opus  testocsum,  also  wtracm  and  tigmanum,  Plin.  ib, ;  yitp,  ib. ; 
Isidor.  six.  10 ;  Plin.  xzxy.  46 :  FradbU  iM$  uUndo  sie,  w^firndiu 
dureni  turn  edke  addUa,  qtue  vocani  tignina.  One  particular  sort  of 
briok^floor  -was  called  iestacaim  ^pioaiim  (ear-shaped).  Yitr.  vii. 
1,  4.]  This  probaMy  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab-work,  [pavi- 
mentum,  Xt96orpt»fTop  in  a  wider  sense,  yiz.  krgo  fi9i]r*ooriiered 
pieces  d  while  or  coloured  marble.  TibulL  m,  8,  16,  mamwreum 
whm*  Suet  Ner,  dO,  so^m  jjorphyreiici  marmoris.   Sen*  j^.  90; 
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Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atrium,  in  HJoB  house  of  tke  Ti-agic  poefc,  vobf 
laid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  labra  and 
piscines  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorta 
of  slab-'vork,  yis.  pavim.  sedile  and  tesstlatum.  Yitruv*  yii.  1,  3^ 
$iv6  mUlia  $eu  imen9>  Suet.  Cccs.  46.  PaUad*  i  9,  mentions  all 
Scaxr  sorts,  vd  tesUtcmm  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vd  marmora,  vel  ies" 
#0nu  atff  aeutulas.  The  pav.  sectile  was  composed  of  amall  pieces 
of  di&rently-ooloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygous.  YitruT.  vii.  1,  4,  quadratus  aeitfavu,  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.   Juy.  zi.  173 : 

Qui  Lnccdccmoniuin  pytismate  lubricat  orbcm. 

8tat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  88.]  Such  flui  ought  not  to  be  ("lUfd  'mosaic,* 
for  ill  thnt  figures  arc  conr-t  i  U(  t<>d  of  a  number  oi  Hiii^lo  ]»ieco!4 
placed  tugothor ;  but,  of  tlK  iiisclves,  representing  nuthing.  Here  it 
is  ditierent ;  for  the  separate  pieces  are  each  of  them  rompleto 
figures  car^'ed  out  of  marble,  and,  consequently,  thi«  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectilo.  [The  second  kind,  pavim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  variously- coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Vitruv.  ib. ;  Sen.  jw.  Nat.  vi.  31 ;  Plin.  H.  N* 
zzzvii.  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Eome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.  Plin.  zxxri.  25,  61.  Qic.  Orai*  44,  who  quotes 
Lucilius: 

ut  tcsseruliL'  oinncs 
Arte,  pavimeuto  atque  ciublcmate  vermiculato. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  became,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  fine  mosaic,  between  the  teasdarii  and  mutivariiy 
grew  stsonger.  The  teeselatum  denoted  the  ooaiser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  fonns,  so  as  to  maJke  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  £gures ;  whilst  mu^vum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  per^)ectiTe.  The 
word  musiyum  occurs  first  in  Sport.  Pesc.  Nig*  6. 

The  amall  slips  of  divets  colours  {enuit<»  trermicufote,  ad  effigiem 
rerum  et  wiimafinmt  Plin.  xxxt.  1, 1)  were  of  day,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  Taluable  stone.  Plin«  xzxvi.  25,  mentions  the  fin^t. 
aaarohn,   Stat.  SUv,  i  3,  54 : 

▼srias  ubi  piota  ptr  ariei 
Gaudet  humus  iuperare  novis  asarota  figuria. 

Glass,  Plin.  64 ;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  JHet,  v.  p.  159.  Sen.  £!p, 
86 :  Eo  deUciarum  perventmus,  nt  nisi  gemmas  calcare  noUmus. 
Lncan.  x.  Hi;  Claud.  Einilial.  Hon,  90. 

has  sliowu  tiicit  tlio  uyo  of  stone  for  mosaic  way  older  than 
that  oi  glass.    In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  tiiuusand  coiuuied  alipti 
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of  marblo  were  found  on  one  square  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueher  die  Mosaik. 
ArchcEol.  ScJtr,  159;  Miiuitoli  and  Klaproth,  Ueh.  antike  Qlasmosaik; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  ^rcAcBO^*  438;  Steinbuec-hel,  J/^er^/a^772si/;iaden«e&.  24» 
giro  specimens  of  antique  parqueterie  and  mosaic;  D'Agincoturt, 
HMnre  de  VAri^  y.  tab.  13;  Zahn»  in  hia  beautiful  work,  Die 
schSTuim  Omamenie  und  GenUUde  au$  fferhtU,  md  Pomp* ;  Kaiini, 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  faiown  antique  mosaio 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discovered  in  Pompeii, 
24tb  Oct.  1831.  JftM.  Btfrb.  Tiii.  t.  3^-45.  [Othera  think  it  a 
batfle  between  Bomans  and  Celts;  othen  tibe  Tictory  of  Attains  I. 
at  Pergamus. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.   There  are 

some  pillars  in  Poiii]>eii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  foun- 
tains are  also  adoruud  with  rich  juosaics,  but  witliout  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  iiinperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

TlTE  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [T  ough-cast,  trmiUaLi,  and]  whitewashed  \_deGl- 
hatij  Cic.  Verr.  i.  od])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  ai-tifjcial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Plinyv 
tliA  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  (ff. 
xuvJi.  6,  7) :  Primum  Bomce  parietea  crtista  marmoris  operuUie  <o- 
tiu8  domns  sitce  in  Ccvlio  monte  Cornelius  Nepos  tradidU  Mamurrmnf 
[Sen.  JSp,  86,  Ild ;  Isidor.  six.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tectores 
and  mairmorarii  could  eren  saw  sLabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Yitr.  yii  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Hercoloneum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerfdl  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  tiie  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  affbrd 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xzxv.  10,  37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  private  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Roman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  time  of  .VuguRtus;  but  only  of  landscape  jKinitiiig;  so  that 
fresco  must  bo  assumed  to  liavo  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing bad  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  n  thought  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  tlieso  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  varied,  from  £rrand  historical  compositions  down  to 
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Xenia  and  Aisbesque.  See  Yitray.  vii.  6.  Zalm,  GeU» 
Mazois,  GorOy  the  3£u$,  Barh,^  give  most  interestmg  eyideiioe  upon 
fhe  sabject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochioinatio,  Flin.  JET.  N» 
zzxY.  5,  1 1 ;  partly  ia  Tarious  ooIoutb]  leas  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, alfresco  {udo  iUinere  wlorea,  Plin.  zxxy.  7>  31 ;  edorea  udo  tecto^ 
rio  indueere,  Yitr.  yii.  3,  7),  tlian  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W.  v.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  oftoii 
al  fresco,  tlic  rest  a  tempera.  [Onginally  they  liad  lour  ground  col- 
oui'S  (Cic.  Jjrui.  18;  Plin.  xxxv.  32;,  viz.,  (the  Mcliau  earth 

and  pr(ttonium)y  red  {rubrica,  from  Cappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and 
minium)^  yellow  (stY,  best  iioui  .Vttica),  and  black  {atr amentum). 
But  as  frenco  painting  grew  mure  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliaut 
and  expiiiibivo  colom-B  were  used.  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  colurta  a<i  ^  / 1 
(i.  c.  the  four  okl  ones),  aid  florid i  (the  new).  Floridi  sinit  chryaocoiia 
(green from  copper),  piirpurissiiituhi  [c  crtta  atu/ejituria  cum  purpuris 
pariter  iingitur),  indkinn  (indi;^o),  ci n itahari  [vuimih^iv]^  cceruhum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian,  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Vitr. 
\VL.  7 — 14;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  diiferent  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winkelmann  to  the  most  beautiful  in 
Baphael's  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black;  red  and  yellow; 
and  also  bhio ;  green  and  yeUow;  brownish  black  and  green;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (YitruY.  yiL  5,  8} ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  Tery  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  YitruY.  ' 
Tii.  5,  antiqui  imitati  8unt  primum  crustarum  marmorearwn  variekUea 
et  coUocaHanea;  deinde  eoronarum  nlaceorum  cuiMorum  variiiB  dia* 
tnbtUiones,  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
wails.  Yitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds :  1.  Architectural  views, 
<xddficiorumfi(jur(t9edumnaf^mi^  2.  fiepresen^tionsof 

theatres,  Henarum  frondU  tragico  more  and  eomieo*  3.  Landscapes, 
pinguntur  portuif  prcTnonUnia,  liftoray  Jlumina^  fonteSy  luciy  montesj 
pf-corUy  pastorea.  The  inventor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
I'iiii.  (xxxv.  o7)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  4. 
Historical  conipf^sitions,  pictnros  of  gods,  mythoh)gical  scenes,  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  itt/tt,  mtyaLugrapJiiain  hahtnltrn  dtoriiin  simulacra^  seu  fahu" 
lat  um  disposiiioneB,  non  in  in  us  Trvjaitos piKjuas,  :s>'ii  Uly^sis  errationes. 
The  paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  aiibrd  apt  illustrations  of  all 
tlie  above  different  kind^.  The  coiaposition  ot  the  architectui'al 
paiiitiug?>  18  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c.  :  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Yitruvius 
uensiires  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Nnmberd  of  mm  and  animated  land8cax>es 
liare  likewise  been  found,  snch  ae  hunting  scenes,  waterfalls,  and 
gardens;  though  they  are  not  equal  to  ihe  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  yery  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Brieeis 
at  the  command  of  Addlles;  and  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  victories ;  Hercules  and  Oniplialc ;  and  an  Hormapliro- 
dite,  TvliicL.,  in  coloming,  resembles  Titian.  Of  Gods,  Mars  and 
VeTius  occur  oftenest.  The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawus, 
bacchantes,  liite-players,  ^enii,  dancinj?  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  are  twelve  danciiirr  g:irl?5,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground  ;  fleet,  says  Winkelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lovely 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  cnnspicuous  for  the  gracef  ul  flow  of  the  dress  and  hannonious 
colouring.  The  light  and  gi'ouping  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
gmre^  and  stiU-lifo  paintings  {pojnoypatpta  opposed  to  lityaXoypaip'ia) ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  Hke  fuUonica  (see  Excurs.  HE. 
Sc.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  xxxv.  33) ;  fish,  fruits  (called 
Xmiay  Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Vitniv.  Ti.  7,  4),  game,  lascivious  scenes. 
Suet.  2Vd.43;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  521.  Bncaustic  painting  (Plin.  zzxt. 
39)  was  not  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  though  ornaments  in  relief 
seem  to  hare  been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on 
Gic.  AU,  i.  10 :  Proeterea  typoa  tibi  mando,  qw»  «»  fec^'o  iArUiU 
poanm  mduderet  S.  Yiscontil,  ilftw.  JPio~Olem,  iy.  JPtaif, 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirrors  against  the  walls,  o^  tiiat  at  least  tiie  custom  was  of 
a  late  date,  requires  correction.  •  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  tunes,  for  not  haying  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.  But  where  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  condude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall-mirrors.  Thus 
Seneca  {Qttest,  Nat,  i,  17,)  mentions  apecuJa  totis  corporibus  paria^ 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking-glasses,  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about,  it  is  going  too 
fur,  entirely  to  deny  the  use  of  wall -mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  tliis 
prejudice.  When  Vitnivius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  ipaaque  tedoria  ahor- 
oorwm  et  apeculorum  circa  prominrntfis  hahent  expressimies :  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  prooi,  because  aUicus  is  iinderstood  to  ho 
the  square,  and  speculwn  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  irame-Uke 
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bonlrr,  but  yet  could  bo  ro^nilar  tedorium.  It  is,  howover,  cvitL  iit 
from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  26,  67,)  that  thcso  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  difibroiit  kinds  of  substances,  poli-^hed  to  serve  as  niiri-ors. 
Jn  genere  vitri  ft  ohsidiaun  nu rufranfur^  ad  similitudiucm  htpidis^ 
quern  in  ^thivpid  invenit  Ohsidins^  iiiqerrimi  colortSy  aliijuando  tt 
translua'di,  crnssiore  visUf  atque  in  a^eculis  ^arieium  jpro  imagine 
umhras  rrddcnf''. 

Vitniviiis  :il>o  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspf^ndod  (ix.  9}. 
Ctcsihins  cnim  ftierat  Alexandrrw  nafus  pidrc  tonsorc :  is  infjenio  tt 
industria  mngi}n  prrrfer  reliquos  excdiens  didus  mt  artijiciosis  rebus 
$e  delectare,  Narnque  cum  voluii^f^et  in  iaherna  sui  patris  speculum  ita 
pendere,  ut^  cum  duceretur  sursumque  reduceretur,  linea  IcUens  pondus 
deduceretf  ita  coUocavit  machinationem.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  9,  ro- 
rord'^  n  speculum  parieti  ajfftxum.  Oomp.  Isid.  Orig,  xvi.  15 ;  Salm. 
ad  Vopise,  Firm.  694;  and  respecting  tbo  material  used  for  the 
nkizTOis,  as  well  q.s  the  quesHny^,  whether  tlio  n  nciouts  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beokmann,  Beitr.  z,  Otseh,  d,  JSrfind*  iii.  467. 

THE  OEILINGHS 

were  ongjnally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  beams,  but 
to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose^  2doiw,  lacunar ^ 
laquear  [and  the  wood-work  was  painted,  or  overlaid  with  costiy 
materials,  Sen.  Ep,  95:  auro  tecta  per/undimus'}.  These  lacunaria 
afterwards  receiyed  a  variety  of  ornament  in  stucco,  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  iyory  and  gilded,  as  in  the  temples.  [Flin.  ZT.  N,  -g^™. 

3,  18;  Hor.  0(2.  ii.  18, 1: 

Non  cbur  ncque  aiireom 
Hea  renidct  in  domo  keunar. 

Lucan.  z.  112.  The  artists  were  called  laqueaHu   Cod,  Th$od,  xiii. 

4,  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  etpecimens  of  whidi  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camer<B^  fyr  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Yitrav.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep,  90  and  88 :  pegmaia  per  se  gurgenfiOt  et  tahdata  tacUe  in  sublime 
crescentia.    Suet.  Ner.  31,  tdbulcd  ver8aiile$J} 

THE  DOOES. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discussed,  'thm  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  rooms,  though  the  ceUae,  hibernacula,  and  donnitnia  of 
course  bad  them.  Hence  at  Pompeii  there  axe  often  no  traces  of 
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limgefl.  The  plaoe  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  "by  a  Kangiiig, 
velum^  atttoa,  ceTiiOy  TrapairkTaafM  £th«  iron  rings  and  pole  of  which 
are  f  )  be  met  with  at  Horculanemn  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex, 
4 ;  JItUog,  14 ;  veli  cubictUaris,  qiLod  in  intraitu  erat.  Sen.  Ep.  80 ; 
Plin.  J^.  ii.  17 ;  Petron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
damm  Augmki,  were  the  velarii  or  a  veli$»  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chamhers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  hy  Terence, 
Mun,  iii.  5,  55;  ffeaut,  y.  1,  33;  Phormio^  y.  6,  66,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  oyer  the  entrance.  Suet. 
Olavd,  10.  Sidon.  ApcU.  iy.  Ejp.  24,  says  of  one  who  liyed  yery 
unassumingly,  tripods  hUob,  OHicum  vda  foribua  appmsa^  leehu 
nihU  hdbens  plumcB.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5 ;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xi.  45.  The  windows 
also  had  cui  tains,  besides  shuttexb. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  hy  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  wo  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  tiie  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  condderable  height 
The  ground-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabemse,  or,  in  i^heir  ab- 
sence, hy  porikm  and  amAtiJatumeBf  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  tiie  case  must  haye  been  otherwise.  DoubtleeB 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  weU  as 
at  Athens.  See  Ohatides,  Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibol.  ii.  6,  39,  ah  exceleafn^ 
ceps  deUxpsa  fenestra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  Liy.  i.  41,  is  deciflive: 
(Tanaquil)  ex  superiore  parte  oedium  per  fenestras  populum  oflb- 
fuitur.  So  Dionys.  iv.  0,  and  Juy.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  tlio  streets  of  Komc  : 

Rcspice  nunc  alia  ac  di versa  pericula  noctis  : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  iinde  crreln  ura 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  feriLsti-is 
Vasa  cadant !  quanto  percussura  pondere  signcnt 
Et  Iscdant  silicem. 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  25 :  Parcius  jundai 
piatiunt  fenestras,  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  iv.  7, 15- 

Jamne  tibi  exciderunt  vigilacis  furta  SuburcB 

Et  mea  nocturnis  trita  fenestra  dolis  ? 
Per  quani  deinisso  quoties  tibi  fune  pepeadi« 

Alterna  venieas  in  tua  colla  manii. 
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Martial  (i.  87)  says:  Vidnm  meua  est,  manuque  iangi  De  nostrii 
Novius  potest  fmestrisy  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
an  angiporius  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  teeti* 
mony  to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Ecdea,  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  tlio  muiden  at  the  window,  KaraSpaftovaa 
rdv  Bvpav  avoilov.  Livy  also  says  (xxiv.  21) :  pars procurrit  tnvias, 
pars  in  veatihvUs  sUit,  pars  cx  tccti's  /tmstrisqne  prospcdantf  et  quid 
fei  sit  rogitant.  In  the  MosicUaria  of  Pluutus,  iv.  2,  27,  where 
slaves  wish  to  fetcli  away  their  master,  aiul  Thonrnpides  asks  :  quid 
vdlunt  ^  quid  introspcciaut  /  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitruv.  v.  6 :  comicce 
autcni  (sceniio)  (tdificwrnm  privatorum  et  inenianorum  haboit  spicianf 
prospedusque  fenestria  dtspositos  imitatione  communium  ctdijiciornm 
rationibua.  And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police  {Dig.  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  effuderint  vel  dejecerhiL  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  been  both  pmall  (hence  called 
rimoB^  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  3)  and  phiced  hif?h.  They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  dathri.  Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4,  25;  Winkelm.  W,  ii.  2o0.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  around  the  cavtm  tedium, 
received  only  a  scanty  light  through  the  doors ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  tunes,  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  un* 
&stened  openings,  at  the  most  secured  hy  shutters  [or  vda,  Plin. 

Tii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Yairo,  J?.  B*  iii.  7*: 
fene$iri9  reUcuIati$,  Thus,  at  least,  is  hest  explained,  Ovid.  Am, 
i.  &: 

Pais  adaperta  fait,  pan  altera  daitta  fenestne. 
Jut.  ix.  105 :  Claude  /ene8tra$t  vela  teganl  rimas,  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  3G; 
Sen.  Oonaol,  ad  Mare,  22 ;  AppuL  Mel,  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  fopM  epectdaris  (tale)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 :  Eyregtutn  Acs  (porticus)  advereum  tempeBtaieB  rf- 
ceptaculum;  nam  epecularibm  ae  midto  magie  iedie  imminenHhm 
TKUniuntur,  K  Seneca  {Ep,  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  (jcdius ;  but  llii  t  has  shown  that  the  words 
nostra  memoria  must  not  be  taken  stiictly  for  the  suspmsurcE  hal^ 
ntorumy  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Yitruvius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  51,  79,  ascribes  their  invention  to  Sergius  Grata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.  Why  Ilirt  calls  tliis  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobitis  {Hat,  ii.  11)  says:  Ilic 
est  Seryim  Orata^  qui  primus  balneas  j^f^^isiks  liahuit.  The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  xxvi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.  To  be  convinced  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  wo  have  only  to  consider  tlio  Cyziccnian  saloon, 
wiiicli  on  three  sides  had  glass-doois  (ixihw)  or  windows  readhing 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  those  can  be  sup- 
posed without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  a  very 
draughty  bouse.  But  Yitruyius  also  dcAcribos  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  fonnerly  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  ftirther  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  tibe  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii are  surer  evidence  fHpaa  all  the  ^stimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkehn.  W.  ii.  251 ;  Gell's  r&mpeiana,  i.  99 ;  Hirt,  Geseh,  dot 
Bavk.  iii.  66  (who  perhaps  goes  tpo  &.r).  [2VaiMenna  is  explained 
BS fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859;  and  Gic.  de  Or,  L  35,  says:  qvaai  per 
tranaennam  prcetereuntea  BtricHm  adapeximus.  But  it  is  doubtfol 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Bcitticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room. 


METHOD  OB*  WABMIKG. 

The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  ^\  aiming 
the  rooms  in  winter,  althuugh  they  had  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  hrst  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  livt'd  in 
winter,  were  so  situated  as  to  have  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  tlieli-  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.   Suet.  Vit,  8,  nec  ante  in  pra  torium  rcdiit^  quam  flagrante 
tridinio  ex  conceptu  camini;  Ilor.  Sat,  i.  5,  81;  Udoa  cum  foliis 
ramoB  vrriifr  rami  no:  Hor.  Epist.  i.  11,  19,  Sexttle  mensc  caraintu, 
[Plin.  //.  A',  xvii.  U,  V' :  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
CamiiDis  (  st  jurnax.']   In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  jvcus 
(a  fovendo)^  (Kor.  C^.  L  9»  6)  ligna  super  /oco  large  r^pomna,  and 
in  other  places.   The  rooms  were  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  htfpoeaustum.   See  Winkehn.  IF.  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room, 
ipiin.  Ep,  ii.  17 :  Applicittan  eei  cubiculo  hypocauaton  perextguum^ 
^wd  angusta  fenestra  awppoaikm  cahrem^  vi  roHo  eocigit,  aut  effundiSt 
au<  rettnet.   Ibidem:  Adhceret  dormiioritim  membrwfn,  transitu  in- 
terjaeentey  qui  suspensus  et  tubulatus  conccpium  vaportm  saluhri  tern- 
peramento  hue  illucque  dif/erU  rf  un'matrat.  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoves — speciiiKnis  <  :  \\  hich  havo  boon  discovered  ia  i^om- 
peii,  and  are  lepreseutcd  m  lixu  iuUuwmg  eDgi^avings. 
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[In  'wanmng  apparatus  of  thie  kind  the  fuel  used  was  diarooal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

'Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  Bei^dg,  ii.  391 ;  Yoss.  ad 
Virg,  Oeorg.  ii.  -242;  Heind.  ad  J^or,  8ai,  i.  5,  81,  is  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
zoof,  windows,  and  door;  and  sueh  passages  as  Yitrur.  Ttii.  8,  4. 
Oonofavikwy  avi  tiM  ignis,  nut  plura  lumina  mni  ponenda^  purm  fieri 
debeni  (coronoo)  tit  eo  faciliua  extergeantur :  in  cestivis  et  exedris,  ubi 
minime  fumus  est  nec  fuli(jo  potest  nocerc,  I'hi  ccdatce  stint  facicndcej 
seem  to  favour  tliis  view  of  tlic  qiiostion.  ]>ut  Fea  a</  Winhclm.  W. 
ii.  347,  after  Scamoz/i,  ddP  Archif.  i.  lib.  3,  c,  21,  lias  SihuAvii  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  anelents,  and  that  (3ven  real 
♦grates  liavo  "been  (liseo\ered  in  tke  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mas.  Bo7'h.  v.  t.  40. 

At  Poni})eii,  chiuinevs  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses;  but  in  Eonie  and  Noi-th  Italy,  where  it  was  ii  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwellintr-houscs ;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
dislij^-ed  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  ^\ orking  rooms  soon 
began  to  hayo  both  grate  and  chimne}'.    I  lor.  Sat,  i.  d,  bO : 

lacrinioso  non  siac  fumo, 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino» 
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docs  not  disprove  this  ;  for  with  such  precious  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  8uioke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amurca  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  xiii.  15,  acapna;  PHn.  I{.  N.  xv.  8;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fumoso  Decemhri)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Virg. 
xii.  569,  ftmaiUia  admina;  and  ScL  i.  82,  villarum  culmina  fu^ 
mard,  show  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig,  Tiii»  d,  6,  is  more 
in  fjELTour  of  than  against  flues* 

CONCLUDING  BE]&CAj3KS. 

Here  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Boman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  boim  lofl  by  rigrht 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  ironi  the 
irregular  course  of  the  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Eoman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owin<^  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
wiadows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  iiregolariby'  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gaye  the  whole  an  iin- 
irjfinmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  peci2]iarity  being  the  way  in  which  the  aeveraL  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room 
(atrium,  cayxim  SBdinm,  peristyl) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  formed  a  sspaxate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  12ie  house,  the  oftener  was  Hiis  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small : 
hut  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  Ihrough  'Uiese  courts  that  the  rooms  recei-ved 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  whidi  also  preserved  them  from 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magio  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  tlie  eye  could  roach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  ^vitii  ih^ir  luarblc  columns,  splashin;^^  iuurilrnns, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  chai  ming 
perspectiYe ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven 
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THE  MANNEH  OF  EASTENIXG  THE  DOORS. 

k  MONO-  the  least  inteUigible  passages  in  andent  autbors,  are 
^  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  unknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  Yitmyins  and  Hero»  and  at 

the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibius,  are  difficult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  nonictlxing  ^voll  known  at  tho 
time,  let  its  mechanism  li.ivo  been  ever  so  simple.  Tliis  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  lucks  or  iastenings  uf  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Euettiger  [Kunstmyth.  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
*  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  s}  »tem  of  the  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Um  ni  i-ticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  tlie  .system 
of  nomt  uclatiire  in  l*oUux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Oiir  examiuation  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  snliject,  especially 
Salnaas.  Exercitt.  p.  649  ;  Sagittarius,  De  jan.  vett.  9 — 15 ;  Molin, 
Ve  clavihus  veterumy  in  Sallengre,  Thess,  antt.  Rom,  iii.  795;  Mont&uc. 
Aniiq.  expl.  iii.  1. 1.  54,  do.  The  oldest  method  of  &stening  cannot 
be  refened  to  that  in  use  at  Bome ;  and  we  shall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain sodi  terms  as  obex^  tern,  re^pagulaf  pemdit  daugtra. 

The  melJiod  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  Ibim  of  the 
doors  fhemselyeS)  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  (bifores),  or  opened  like  window-shutters  {ffolva), 
YaiTO :  Valvod  nmtt  qu<B  rewdvuntur  et  velant. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon, yfhffa  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
iietetening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  aera 
[also  jpatihulttm}.  See  Nonius,  i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  L.  X.  vii.  108;]  Ovid. 
Fcut,  L  265 ;  and  v.  280,  Tota  patet  demta  janua  nostra  sera ;  Ibr 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  iiiit'astciied.  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  iij  Qjqjonere,  or  apponere  serarrif  i.  e.  obserare.  The 
sera  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  6- 
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whei-e,  by  postis^  in  connection  with  excuttrey  wo  cannot  undcrstantl 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  botk  the 
door-i)ost^«,  for  the  receptioa  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguiah  between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expresvsion  for  eyer^-thing  placed  before  the 
door  [Yirg.  Georg,  iy.  422»  Obice  Boxi ;  8il.  Ital.  iy.  23],  hut  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contriyance.  Hence  we  haye  in  Festua. 
Ohicupeamdi,  tens.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort ;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
pa^fadundi  grotiot  that  it  was  a  contriyance  which  allowed  of  the 
docar  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  H.  N,  xyi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  contrario 
oppanguntur.  In  that  case  some  mca-ns  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  Ixj  loquiicd,  and  perhaps  thisi  was  ulioLted,  as  among  tho 
Grcekss,  with  a  puAarog  (a  pin),  which  being  t^uiik  iulu  a  hollow 
{^XavodoKji),  connected  tho  Lolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  oi  an  instrument  {(^aXardypa),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  ^^thiu  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  ((idXavo^)  is  commonly  supposeil  to  be  the  same  as  thai 
which  the  Eomans  called  pessuius,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  wo  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  &your, 
tius  assumption.  See  Plant.  Atd,  i.  2,  2u,  ocdude  sis  fores  amhohus 
pesaulis ;  Ter.  HcauU  ii.  3, 37 ;  Ewiu  iii  5, 55;  Appul.  Jlfe^.  i.44,  Oud. ; 
49,  52,  Subdita  davi  pesBuhs  reduco;  iiL  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  we  can  nei&er  reconcile 
therewitiithe  expression  ^suZumoAdere/on'^,  and  theo2>peMte2eifo 
Janva  so  frequently  occurring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  pemUi  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pofBuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moyed  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  JSxercitt,  ad  Sol,  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  pd\ayo£, 
nor  dayiB  with  0aXavaypa.» 

In  Terence,  by  pessuius  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  the  conti*ai'y,  tho  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  muvud  Ly  a  kv^  j  cuuid 
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not  be  drawu  back  without  usiiig  the  key ;  iu  the  latter  case  wo 
have  therefore  to  Tiudexatand  realooyered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  claustra peuuli  recwTunt,  damira  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 

the  "bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  iastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  For  house-doois  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door» 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Md.  It.  p.  359 : 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fiutened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  lonjcjei 
inhabited ;  hence  ho  fastens  the  door  outtiide,  having  abeady  or- 
dered PLilolaelies  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78) 
There  must  theret'oio  lia\  c5  been  a  doubh)  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  by  meant>  of  the  sera  or  repagvda,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  LacedyBnioniun  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  da  vis  Laconica.  As  far  as  its  use  among 
the  Bomans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  beforo  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Bomans  are  dated. 

[Avellino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  yiz.y  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in.  tiie  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  two  tabemse  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tablinum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus^  Plaut.  Atdut, 
above;  Ci&t,  iii.  18,  Ohdtidite  cBdea  peamlis;  Cure.  i.  2,  60;  Ter* 
Heaut,  above ;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Fcramine  in  quo  jantuB  peamli 
deteendufU  ;  Folyb.  xv.  30,  Ovpag  dirovXfio/tly«c  dtrrotc  itox'^o'c  ] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  (cbngnare  ceUaa)^  Plaut.  Cos.  iii.  1,  1. 
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pPlm.  :  Ainunecibiquo^aepciiu  amdo  vindieainittr  a  rapina. 
Among  fhe  Gbeeks  only  were  the  chambers  of  tiie  womea  sealed. 
Axistoph.  TheBTncph*  414 ;  Plat,  de  Leg,  zii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  moHLer 
sealed  even  the  empty  bottHes.  Ad  Fam,  xvi.  26 :  Lagenaa  eUam 
inemes  cbaignabait  ne  diktrmntur  «rtones  aiiqucE  fuisse,  quas  furtim 
9mt  exnecattE,  (Ters.  Bai.  ti.  17 ;  Martial  ix.  88.]  In  Plant.  Aft/, 
iii.  2»  it  is  otlierwise. 
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[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 


E  shall  here  take  honsehold  utenBOs  in  a  mder  significatLoxi 


^'  ilifta  that  cony  eyed  under  the  Boman  mjpeUex;  vliach  ao< 
OQiding  to  Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  1,  was  imderstood  to  mean  do- 
maiimm  j?atri»/am,  ifuirumentumy  quod  negtte  argeiUo  aurove  facto 
vdveriiadnumeratuT,  So  Alfen.  6,  and  Tubeio  in  Ceh.  7,  §  1, 
"whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
silyer,  until  the  times  of  increased  hixury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Celsus.  ib.  Thus  Paiill.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
biipellex,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  leeti,  lamps,  all  soi  ts  of  vasa^  pelves, 
aquiminaria,  etc.,  whether  of  iirecious  metal  or  other  yaluable 
material  {crystalUnai  argeutta,  vitrm,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep,  110, 
gemmcam  supelhdilem.  PauU.  rec.  sent,  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
so  forth;         ih.  8,  9,  and  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Eomans,  between  these  utensiLs, 
and  the  instruTnentum,  as  it  was  called,  L  e.  (Ulp.  I>ig»  xxxui.  7, 12), 
apparahu  rerum  diutius  mansurarum^  atne  guihiis  exerceri  nequiret 
po88€88io  ;  e.  g.  in  a  faxm,  all  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  slaves ; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business; 
in  a  tayem,  all  the  requisite  yessels :  Paull.  rec.  sent,  iii,  6, 61 ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  Pegasos  and  Cassias)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
inBtniments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Z%.  infTin.  7,  12.  Other  juzists, 
howerer,  inclnde  under  the  instrumentam  of  a  boose  the  whole  of 
the  sapdlex;  as  Keratitis  and  Ulpian;  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  36,  in 
oratortB  ineirumento  tarn  laukm  mpeUedUem  nunguam  ifidmm; 
Suet.  Od.  71,  73;  Tib.  36;  Gal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
ftunitcire,  cupboards,  chests,  yessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  moderns,  the  Roman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
chefToniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lecti,  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  fui*mture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  wat^r-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 


[Paul.  Diac.  p.  llo;  Yarro,  Z.  X.  t.  166],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  wbs  Bometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Addph.  ir.  2,  46;  Sen. 
JSjp.  95;  Hor,  Ep»  i.  5,  1,  Arehiaci$  ledi$;  Q^.TnL^^BcteneiUdiy'^ 
among  the  lioh  cedar  or  terebinth,  Prop.  lii.  7>  49 ;  Pers.  ^  d2 ; 
Plin.  JR.  XTi.  43 ;  hut  frequently  of  htaes,  Oic.  Terr,  iy.  26, 
Xedos  mrtOoa;  Plin.  JST.  A'l  xxziy.  3,  8,  fn'eTltiiis  aercUa;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xxxiv, 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Liv.  xxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  f  inn  lera ting 
only  articles  of  massive  metal.  The  wooden  locti  w  cie  inlaid  with, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  und  provided  with  ivory, 
silver,  and  gold  feet.    In  Odtjsa,  xxiii.  199, 

applies  to  the  hed  of  Ulysses;  how  much  more  to  that  of  tho 
Pomang,  in  comparison  v^-ith.  whose  inagiiificenco,  tho  most  oxcessi've 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant ! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
H.  N.  ih.  ix.  11 ;  xxxiii.  11;  Suet.  Col,  32;  Javol.  Dig.  xxxii.  100, 
lcdostcstvdineo»pedihu8inarg&iUatos;  PauU.  xxxiii.  10,3;  elsewhere, 
Uabi  aurei,  anratty  eburnei^  arqenteiy  etc. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21 ;  Suet, 
Cm.  49;  Hor.  Sat.  ii,  6,  103;  Juv.  vi.  80;  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  53; 
Plin.  H»  N.  xxxvii.  2  ;  Sen,  J?p.  110 ;  Vop.  Firm.  3;  Varro,  X.  L. 
ix.  47,  UdoB  alios  ex  ebore  alios  ex  testudinef  L  e.  veneered,  not  solid; 
which  last  was  rdre.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
Buiprise,  being  aolido  argento.  Lampr.  ffel.  20.  See  Spart. 
ver.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  ^rths,  called  sometimes  resfeSy  at 
others /s»c{«i  and  again  institce.  This  is  the  tenia  cubUia  of  Horace, 
Epod.  xii.  12;  Oic.  de  Div.  ii.  65;  Mart.  y.  62 : 

Kolla  tegit  f  ractos  nec  inanis  culcita  Icctos, 
Ftitris  et  abrupta  fascia  reste  jacet 

Petr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  B.  B.  10,  ledos  loria  auhtmtos.^  Tho  stupid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Ah,  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  toruSy  called,  later,  culcita. 
[See  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  167 ;  Tsid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tomentum^  with  which  heds  and  cushions 
were  stuffed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  An7i.  vi.  23  ;  Suet.  Tib.  54.] 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  73)  derives  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  oldon  times 
thoy  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresscs,  ar  d  in  later  also  the  poorer 
classes  stuffed  thdr  beds  with  chopped  sedge  (tdva)  or  hay.  Mart, 
xiy.  160: 

Tomentum  roTicisa  palus  Circense  vocatur : 
Usee  pro  Lcuconico  straraina  pauper  emit. 

[Ovid.  Met.  viiL  655;  Fast.  y.  519;  Mart.  ziv.  162;  Sen.  de  Vita 
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Beata,  c  25 ;  [Plm.  xxvii.  10.  Ciddia  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  whioh  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Yano,  L.  X.  y.  167,  deiiTes 
it  ah  tneulcando,  quod  in  etM  (culdtas)  acus  out  tommhtm  aHudve 
quid  calcahant,  laid.  xix.  2'j  ;]  Plant.  MU.  iv.  4,  42 ;  Petr.  o.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  tho  cervicalea,  but  also  the  torus,  began  to  bo 
stufFod  "with  foatbers.  Tho  foatbors  and  tl<»\\  n  of  white  geoso  wore 
used;  but  above  all,  as  aiiion,!^  us,  tbo  eider-down;  tboso  of  tb.o 
small  "vrhite  German  geeso,  gaittcr,  weio  liigbly  ralufid,  so  that  pre- 
focts  would  send  out  whob?  ooliorts  to  bimt  them  ;  aud  their  fontbers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  tlio  pound.  Plin.  EpisL  x.  22,  27;  Uicero, 
Tu8cul»  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  culcita  pbimea.    [Juv.  vi.  68: 

Scd  quamquam  in  msij^is  opihus  plumaque  patema 
£t  segmentatis  dormiaaet  parrala  cunu.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used,  Mart.  xir.  161.  [Helio^^balus  even 
used  tbo  pJumaa  perdicum  subalaresj  Lamprid.  IT'lioij.  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  fi  athors,  Mart.  xiv.  159: 

Oppressic  nimium  vicina  est  fascia  plumcB  ? 
Vellera  Leuconicis  accipo  rasa  sagis, 

[sod  xii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  pensHea  pitmm  of  the 
Htter,  Jut.  i.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  diS^nt 
was  a  Soman  bed  of  this  description  £roin  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode  I  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pOlowB  of  a  round  shape,  jndviniy  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  Ira,  iiL  87,  also  called-  arviecdia,  i,  e.  cue^onsibr  l^e 
head,  Isid.  Tax,  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlets,  vetilBS  HragutcBf  Btragula  [a  sternendo^ 
Varru,  L.  L.  v.  167  ;  also  pallia^  opertmenta^  and  opercula,  Varro,  ib. ; 
peristromata  tapeta,  Ulp.  Dty.  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  aniou^ 
the  more  woaltby  purple  coverlets,  conchyliata,  coin-Ju/lio  tinda^ 
which  wore  adomod  with  interwoven  and  embroidererl  figui'es,  Ba~ 
hylonica  and  Alexandrina»  See  Heind.  ad  Flor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  118.  We 
may  infer  firom  Cicero,  Veirr.  iv.  26,  how  great  was  tbo  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  atipellex.  Com]mre  PhiUpp.  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitruv.  vi.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  9;  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  19  ;  Suet.  Oct.  73; 
Ovid.  Jf>^a7»,  viii.  656.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  show 
his  visitors  the  coeeina  stragula  of  bis  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met.  x.  p.  248,  and  256: 
Ledus  Indioa  ieatxidine  jjerlir.a'du^^,  phcmpa  congerie  tumidus,  veste 
Mrwa  /lcridu$.   These  coyerlets  were  often  so  yoluminous  that 
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notiiiag  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cusHonB  and  bedBtead.  j  Xhe  pulTini 
were  coyered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effultus  ostro  sericisque  pulvinis. 

Hor.  Epod,  8,  15 :  LiheUi  Stoid  inter  imeo$  jacere  ptdvtUas  amani. 
But  in  Oio.  p.  Mar*  36 :  Lechdi  Ihmicam  hosdima  pdlibtM  atraH* 
See  Sen.  Bp,  95.  Efl^minaoy  arriyed  at  sudi  a  pitch  that  the  cer- 
vioalia  "were  covered  with  feather-tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plmnarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plimmrius  is  very  obscme  ;  the  explan- 
ation of  Salmasius  ad  Vopiac.  Carin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Plumas  vocarunt  veteres  notas  ex  auro  vel  purpura  rutundas  et  in  mo- 
dam  plumunim  fadas  {?),  quihm  vestes  infertexebantur  ac  variabantur. 
Again,  clavos  irdextos  aureus,  quce  nXovnia  Greed  recentiores  vocahant 
— a  plumis  u/itur  illis,  hoc  est  claviSj  quihus  vestes  intertexehantur,  plu~ 
marii  textorts  dicii,  non  solum  qui  clavos  vestihus  insutreiit  et  intexerent. 
Bed  qui  quocunque  genere  pictures,  (juihuscunque  coloribus  et  figuris 
variaia^  veates  pingerent.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

P/umato  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  noice  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  Galled  plumse,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  uneqidyocaL  PubL  Syrus,  JPetr.  55 ;  Luoan,  x.  125. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  whan 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  wowaXr^c,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  toga  picta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun,  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  expression— therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Bcholion  ad  Lycoph*  that  irXov/iotpueol  is, 
embroidered  in  yarious  oolonrs,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  irciroiffiX/iivoi*  Salmasius  misquotes 
f*innicus  Matemus,  iii.  13, 10,  and  tern  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  i'irmicusy  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  t^e 
plumsB  were,  whethiar,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  davi  or  orhiouUf  the 
plumatsB  yestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
Nonius f  ii.  p.  616,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
nofcv.  rotuudcuy  davi  (and  TrXovn'ia  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  tlicn  the  art  required  ^vas  not  very  groat ;  and 
what  need  was  there  didicisse  pingvre  in  order  to  understand  it  ? 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  prdvi- 
nares  plagcBf  for  which  the  softest  stuffs  possible  were  used.  Mar- 
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tUd,  lii.  82,  7.  Still  lees  con  leoondle  irith  the  above  explan- 
ation the  passage  of  Yitnmus  (B.  tL  7),  where  the  worhshops  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  taarinas»  Their  buBmess  then  me  not  to 
adorn  mth  embroidery  garm^ts  already  made,  but  to  weaye  in  eome 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  bo  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  eeoms  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connection  may  seem  to  be  betrreon  pkmiarms  and 
plumata  vestis,  still  Van-o  and  Vitnivius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  piumariuB  is  trans- 
lated by  TCTiKo^aipoQ  (feather- dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
\l/i\o(3d(poQ,  in  which  ^nrav  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider  !  If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  (^d-nruv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Eomans  would  have  said  tin  gore  veHes, 
instead  of  clcu  pingere.  Ou  the  contrary  TrnXo^aTrrtjc  appears  very 
correct.  When  Martial,  xii.  17|  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulufiy  because  he  taJLes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoque  toroy  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  the  cushions  wore  stuffed.  But  the 
same  explanation  mil  hardly  suit  £pig»  xiy.  146,  Lemma  Cervieal : 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio ;  cervical  olebit : 
Pcididit  unguentum  cum  coma,  pluma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  oould  only  be  communioated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  leas  could  it  be  admissible,-  with  Bottiger,  Bctbina,  to  imder- 
stand  what  Fropeitins  says  of  Pastas,  EjfuUm*  pfwma  wr&iodkyre 
eaputy  iii.  7,  50,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  with 
feathers  of  diyers  c<^louTS.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to 
believo  that  the  plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  with  which 
the  pulvmi  and  cervicalia  were  covered  ;  and  the  same  is  probably 

meant  by  Trripwra  Kni  TrriXiord  7rpo(TK((pd\aici.  PoU.  x.  1,  10.  If  in 
modem  days  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloui'od 
leathers  tapestry  of  a  very  durable  nature,  covered  with  all  soi-ts 
of  emblems,  why  sliould  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many 
thin,L;s  showed  greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit 
for  equal  ingenuity?  Seneca,  Ep,  90,  also  speaks  of  gannents 
even,  made  of  feathers;  and  plumanus  and  TZTiXoficupoQ  (from  jjlinna  ; 
if  from  phimarey  it  would  be  plumator),  is  he  who  works  in  feathers, 
as  lanarins,  ho  who  works  in  wool,  argentarius  in  silver,  &c. 

[^Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatae 
vestes  denote  stuffs  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  same;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  wore 
used  for  pillow-oases.  For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
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Qoyerings  would  be  ill-adapted  for  coshions,  either  for  sittmg  or 
lying  upon;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gatheredfitnn  the  passages 
dted.  In  Martial>  xiv.  149»  piuma  tenet  refers  to  t^e  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinnest  of  the  case,  beoome  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Fropertins, 
veretGoiore  pluma^  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  ooyer  of  a  feather  cusliion  (aa  tori 
pktif  Yirg.  JBn*  i.  708,  and  toro  pur  pur  eo^  Orid.  HtrM,  v.  88, 
refer,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  tmruB^  but  only  to  that  of  the  case 
or  coverlet),  or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which 
tho  cushion  is  stuifed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case ;  an 
oxphmation  approved  by  Horzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  Verr,  v.  11  : 
Piii ri li  tis  ptrlitcidm  MclitcnsiSy  roaa  fartua.'} 

^Vo  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {stragula) 
and  the  toralia ;  and  wo  do  not  understand  howHeindoif  ou  Horace 
{SaL  ii.  4,  84,  refeiTing  at  the  same  time  to  Epist.  i.  5,  21)  c  nld 
say,  *  In  both  cases  toraU  toralia^  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  [tari)  of  the  bofas.'  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea  :  see  Tuineb.  Adv.  i.  24  ;  Ciaccon.  de  TricUn.  p.  16.] 
P»'tronius  (40)  i^^  ^ulUcient  to  contiovorfc  this.  The  chief  dish, 
the  boar,  was  goin*^  to  bo  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the 
tricUniim  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  refeixing  to  the 
chaee ;  and  the  hounds  wore  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  UeHf  wken  the  alaves  toralia  propcmmt,  to  be  conTinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  coyers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signiiios  hangings,  with  which  the  lectuB  was  draped 
firom  the  torus  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says  circum  Tyrioe  veetee 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  illota  toraUa,  See  Oasaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Hdiog.  19 ;  PauU.  Dig*  zxxiii.  10,  5.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Yarro,  £.  L.  y.  167,  contra  Latimfim  toral,  quod 
ante  torum.  In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lectica,] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  lectut  cubicidari$t  was  higher  than  the 
leetuB  tridiwarie  [see  Excursus  on  the  Tiidinium] ;  Lamprid.  Hd, 
20 ;  Yarro,  L.  L.  yiii.  32.  Hence  icanderet  aecendere,  descendere,  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349  ; 
Sorv.  ad  Virg.  j^n.  iv.  685,  lecti  antiquorum  alti  erant  et  gradibui 
ascendehantur,  Lucan.  ii.  ouG,  gnidibusciue  acclivis  churuis  Stat  torus, 
[Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  168.]  These  (jradus  seem  to  be  the  fulcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  80  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  fulcra  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  gnffins,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feet,  in  coutradistinctiou  to  the  round  and  more  elegant  pedes. 
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HygiQ.  Fab,  274 ;  laid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  H.N*  xxjut.  2,  speaks  of  both 
Widv/ii&rtm,  pedihua  fvJUrisque.']   See  Propert.  ii*  10,  21 : 
Ncc  milii  tnnc  f  olero  Btomatur  leotus  eburno. 

iv.  7,  3 ;  Juv.  vi.  22 ;  xi.  95  : 

Qualis  in  Oceaiii  fiuctii  testujlo  natarct, 
Cluinim  Trojugenis  iactura  et  nobile  fulcrum, 

Comp.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  (50:; ;  Suot.  Claiid,  S2. 

The  lectuB  cubioulariB  had  (especially  when  it  nms  intended  for 
two  persons}  an  elerated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it»  pluteiu^  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  th^ 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  iponda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorqut  torus^  Ovid*  Amor*  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Mart,  iii.  91, 9 ;  Suet.  Ccbb,  49 ;  Scip,  Ah,  in  QeUins,  vii* 
12.  As  regards  so&s  for  studying,  Bottiger,  8ah,  i.  p.  35,  has  re« 
marked,  writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  tin* 
known  to  the  andents ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  road,  or  \mte 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectiilus,  or  lectiilus  lucubmtorius,  or 
loctiea  Inc.  Suet.  Ait</.  78  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  11,  37  ;  Senoca,  Epist.  72, 
The  hahitvs  sUtdentis,  as  l^iiny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  tnclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convoixieuce 
of  wiitiug,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectuius.  Persius,  i.  106  : 
Nec  pluteum  caedit,  nec  demorsos  sapit  ungnes. 

Jnren.  ii.  7«    [Sidon.  Ap,  ii.  9,  grammaticaUs  plutei,  Sdmpoditmt 
and  graiba$u$t  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Qreeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  smaU  conch.  See  Becker*8 
Oharidea,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  fromtfklj^irrwt 
But  in  Bome  grabati  were  applied  to  the  teeU  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-&shioned 
couch  of  &e  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.   The  poverty- 
etzioken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  dear  from  do.  de  Div.,  non 
modo  led08,  verum  eHarn  grahaJtOB,    Sen.  Ep,  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  axfnm,  pauperum  cdlas,  Ep,  20.   They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.    The  scimpodia,  on  the  con- 
triiry,  are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
(jf  sicknoss,  e.  g.  Gcll.  xix.  10.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Sevorus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.    Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.    Lat(^r,  tlie  difforence  was  (lono  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Scoev. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  ffvahatxis  arfjento  in  aurato  tectua.    The  Pnnioani 
lectin  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.    Isid.  xx.  U.j 
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THE  CHAIRS. 

OhAIBS  were  not  so  much  used  by  the  Boinans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  visitors  [Gell.  ii.  2  ;  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  9],  althoogh 
they  also  bad  exedrce,   A  distinction  is  made  between  $eUa  and 
caihedrat  and  fhe  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  cannot  h&  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  $eU<B  gesUOonm  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  SeUa 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  Ma  ^pMAxdiam  qu(BshM  of  the 
artisan  (Oic.  in  Ca<*  ir.  8 ;  Mu».  Borb,  iv.  6, 50),  to  the  Ma  ewtvXU. 
The  cathedra  is  also  indnded  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refSsrs  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.    [At  least  sella  and  sediU 
(with  the  diminutives  sediculuni  and  scdeculay  Oic.  ad  Att.  iv.  10) 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  everj' kind  of  chair,  although  scdile 
ori equally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Sdiquaatrum  was  an  antique  expression.    Fest.  p.  340 ;  Van*o,  L.  L. 
V.  128.    The  general  moaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  it*>  being  used 
in  the  tahernre  of  the  artisans  and  tonaores,  Dig.  ix.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house- doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant,  Poph.  i.  2,  56;  Sen.  de 
Bene/,  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  ]Oxcui-sus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  (Oic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Spart.  Sev,  1 ; 
.  Oic.  Phil.  ii.  34  ;  Suet.  Cocs.  76 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38 ;  v.  39 ;  Suet.  Clcaid, 
23 ;  Plin.  Ei^  ii.  11,  sdlis  comtdnm) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gen- 
eral. Suet.  Galb*  18,  oastremem  HUam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  unaesthetic  article  of  house- 
hold ftoiitare,  called familiarica.    Cod.  Th.  xv.  13,  <26  usu  set- 
larwn  in  their  most  general  sense*  StdtUt  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  yery  general  meaning.  Suet.  Oct,,  aedUe  rectum  ;  Spart  ffo/^, 
23;  Oomp.  Gels.  Tiii.  10.  It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  Plmy» 
Ep*  y.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour* 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  fktiier  of  the  fiunily^  when  he  gave 
adyioe  to  his  clients^  as  tiieir  patronus.  Gio.  de  Zteg*  i.  3»  mm 
patrio  tedmt  in  9olio  conndentibuB  re^panderem,  Or.  ii.  55,  Suck 
toUa  were  consecrated  to  i^e  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Jovia.  Suet.  Cat.  67;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  JTar.  Reap,  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Serv.  ad  Virf/.  ^-h'n.  i.  510;  vii.  W.l 
In  this  sense  it  often  oecurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Cic.  de  fin.  ii.  21 : 
ornatu  regcUi,  tn  solio  sedens.    See  Isid.  xx.  11,  and  l^'estus.  The 
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splendid  gilddd  fJirones  of  Mors  and  Yentts,  Bacchus  and  Ceres* 
wliich  occur  in  the  Fompeian  frescoes,  were  most  Hkely  Boman 
aolia,  or,  at  least,  like  them.  Mus,  Bcrh,  yiii.  20 ;  yi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  arc  perpondicular,  as  well  as  the  logs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elegant  shapo,  with  small  foot-hoards  attached.  They 
haye  also  cushions  of  various  hues,  and  hangings  oU  each  side  of 
the  back.    Chimentell.  de  Honor e  Biadl,  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  liand,  was  desired  more  for  comfort 
than  show;  its  back  ami  sides  arc  therefore  not  upright,  as  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  ptnson,  with 
slopinf?  back,  and  broad<'r  above,  for  tlio  ]iead  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant.  cVTIerr.  iv.  97  ;  Mus,  Borb.  iv.  t.  18;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.   See  Juy.  yi.  90 : 

.  .  .  famam  coTitcmserat  olim, 
Cujus  apud  molles  minima  est  jactura  cathedras. 

2£artial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Cotilus, 

Inter  femineaa  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 

Desidet. 

xii  38,  femineis  cathedria ;  Juy.  ix.  52,  straia^itw  Umgaqm  caiAe* 
dra;  which  shows  that  it  had  soft  cushions  and  was  long.  It  was 
covered  with  a  sbragulum^  as  we  see  £ix»m  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

XgDota  eflt  toga,  sed  dator  petentL 
Rupta  proxima  Testis  e  cathedra. 

From  the  easiiiess  of  the  oathedra  it  is  often  mentioaed  in  con* 
nection  with  the  &ir  sex.  Mart.  iz.  99;  Phsedr.  iii.  8, 4 ;  Hot.  iSo^. 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write,  Vro-g.  iy.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chairs  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
irere  ofifored  to  men  also,  when  paying  visits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Okm,  i.  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Cinna.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 ; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  however 
on  accoimt  of  its  being  easy.  Jnv.  vii.  203;  Mart.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Ep, 
vii.  9.  Pliny  i^xvi.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathLdm 
intenv'oven  with  osiers.  Comp.  Lipsii  EUd.  i.  19;  Dittricli,  de 
Cath.  feminarum  Rom.  * 

Besides  tlio  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms),  anc' 
the  cathedra  (or  easy-chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloi)iiig,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  very  Tarious,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  chairs,  as  is  soon  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  most  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
curved ;  sometimes  placed  cross-wise,  as  in  Mm.  Borb.  vii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  even  greater  variety.    Sometimes  there 
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wcro  none;  as  in  the  uiodum  stool.  Mns.  Borh.  vii.  t.  5^3;  Lx.  18. 
(Even  those  of  tlio  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mus.  Jiorb* 
iv.  t,  37.)  Sometimes  thoy  are  very  low,  Mns.  Borh.  viii.  o ;  others 
again  are  very  tall,  and  inelino  forwardUi  or  backwards.  But  gener* 
uUy  tlio  back  is  semicircular  (henco  called  arars,  Tac.  An7i.  xt. 
57)»  and  broad,  Mus.  Borh,  adii.  21)  36;  rarely  treilised»  as  in  Mus, 
Borh,  adi.  13.  On  the  scats  are  cushionSi  apparently  moveable,  and 
tJierefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chairs  were  of  wood  (often  Teneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials],  or  of  metal,  like  the  Udti^  See  GhhnentelL  Marmor, 
PUanum  (U  Hoit,  BisdL 

Benches  («cttmna  and  suhadlia,  Vairo,  L»  L.  v.  168;  Isid.  zx. 
11)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Bomaiis,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidoiios  and  Yaixo.  The  subsellia  cathedraria  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  backs  (Paull.  JHg,  xxxiiL  10,  o),  and  iapetm 
to  cover  the  cushion;  called  tegiunenta  aubadliorum  in  Ulp.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  25.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  Well- 
preserved  specimens  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  See  Excurs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  -wall  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  liie,  as  in  couils  of  justice  and  theatres.  Scabella  were  small 
foot-NtooLs  (Isid.  ib,)t  also  called  liyj^odia,    I'aull.  iii.  0,  6u.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  jii-ticlG  of  furniture  was  greater  expense  inciUTed  than  in 
the  tables;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particular  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  monopodia^  esj^ecially,  eo.st  im- 
mense sums  of  money;  also  called  urhed  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  G,  and  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
3,  8,  came  ^^'ith  other  articles  of  luxury  from  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  ixom  being  round,  but  because  they  were  massive  plates  of 
wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  citrua  was  preferred  above  all  others  [incnsa  citrea,  Oic. 
Verr,  iv.  17 ;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree,  but  the  ihiy'a  ofpreaaoideBi  Ot»'a,  96oVf  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  dtrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially,  in  Mauretania  (hence,  mcU  AUutUitU 
sUva  orhes,  Luc.  x.  144;  Mart.  xiv.  89],  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  tiie  citron-tiee  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  xv.)  mentiona  plates 
nearly  fotir  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  eut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
tkicknesB  nearly  of  half  a  foot.  Unlike  other  tables,  thay  were  not 
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provided  with  several  feetj  but  rested  on  an  ivory  c  ^iluinn,  and  wore 
thence  termed  jncmopodia.   Liv.  xxxix.  6;  [Juv.  xi.  122: 

.  .  ,  latos  nisi  sustinct  orhes 
Grandu  t-bui  ct  magno  subiimis  pardus  hiatu.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben,  yil,  9,  mensas  et  oestimatarn  lignum  scnatoria  censu.  Juv.  i.  137; 
Tertull.  de  Fall.  5.]  Pliny  relates  tliat  Cicero  himfielf  had  paid  for 
ose,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  oulv  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  accotmt  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  tigrirWf  |N»»fAmnc6,  undaUm  eri^pcdfpav&iwmcaudw 
oculoB  imUanUef  apitUcB  mmiot.  These  tables  howeyer  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enongh  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
serve  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the 
citrus,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberias  used  only  such  a  one, 
xvi.  42,  84. 

The  costly  citrecsy  in  order  to  protect  them  from  uqjury,  were 
covered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  gatisape.  Mart.  xiv.  138: 
Kobilius  viUoaa  tegant  tibi  liatca  citrum ; 
Orbibua  in  nostris  cii'culas  esse  potest 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  Mart.  ix.  GO,  7. 
This  gaubapo  was  frequently  purple- covered,  Keindorf.  ad  llvr. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  11;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  ib,;  Lucil.  in 
Prisciuji.  ix.  p.  870. j 

The  small  tables  used  at  uieals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  u])on, 
caspowere  argentum^  were  called  abaci.  This  word,  in  G-reek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it.  [Co- 
ronce  menmrum,  Lip.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19  ;  Faber,  Semestr.  in..  25.] 
£[ence  the  counting-table  and  dice-board  were  called  abacus,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  tectO" 
rium,  on  the  walls,  Yitr.  vii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
clear,  from  Cio.  Verr.  iv.  16 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  G;  comp.  Petron.  73; 
^Sidon.  ApolL  xyii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally 
of  marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70},  gold, 
or  other  costly  material,  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  be- 
loffig  also  the  nmioi  Delphic»  tx  marmore,  Qic.  Verr*  iv<  69,  and 
Mart,  xii  67: 

Aarum  stqiie  argentani  non  tiinplex  Delphica  portat. 

[SdhxiL  ad  Juv.  iii  204;  SohoL  Aer.  mi  JSbr.  StU.  i.  6,  114;  PolL  z. 
81 .]  So  the  hk^l^  Tfidirtl^  in  Lucian,  Lexipk,,  though  it  ia  doubt- 
fill  whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezophorcB,  which  are  mentioned  occasionally,  and  by 
Cicero,  ad  AU,  vii.  23  (conip.  Paul.  Dig^  zzxiii.  10,  3;  Jung,  ad 
FoU.  X.  69),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recogniee  them  ia  the  numerous  bases,  wMch  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mu»,  Barb,  m,  tab. 
59,  vii.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
oUier,  and  the  intervening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  tendrils, 
dolphins,  and  shnilar  olgects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Lunesian  mar- 
ble ;  the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
value  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Big.  xxxui.  10.  Mart.  iii.  31 

Sustentatque  tuas  aurea  mensa  dapes. 
But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at :  thus  Seneca  had 
five  hundred  rQiTrodaQ  xtdpivov  ^v\ov  tXttpavTOTro^aQ.  Of  COUTSe  those 
of  more  moderate  moans  had  less  protending  tables,  which  gener- 
ally rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  {mensa  tripes), 
and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular,  and  in- 
deed the  only  form  used.  Varro,  L,  L*  v.  118.  The  material 
boech-wood,  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  acevy  a  wood  also  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks  {fl^vla^vf*^.   See  Hor.  jSo^.  ii  8,  10: 

.  .  .  poer  alte  cinctiu  acemam 
Gaosape  purpureo  mensam.  pertersit. 

Mart  xiy,  90.   Pliny,     K,  xvi.  26,  calls  it  cttro  aeeundm,  Thoro 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  iSfa^.  i.  6,  116,  lapis  alhus.  In  the  | 
tabenue,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick- work,  so  the  menacB  Ami- 
<mm,  Suet.  Okaid,  15.  See  Ciaccon.  de  Tridin, 

TEDB  MIEROBS. 

BWDES  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes  and  nuuiifold  form,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxziv.  2,  IQ.  They  were  mostly 
oval  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  lemalo 
slaves  {tenere,  porrigere).  Prop.  iv.  7,  76 ;  Ovid.  Am*  ii.  215 ;  Juv. 
U.09.] 

The  minors  were  generally  of  metal ;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  made  of  silver  became  more  common.  PHn.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulteorated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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afipength  of  the  plate,  wMoh  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
sfaxmgly.  "^tr.  yu,  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  vhich 
TO  usually  embossed.  Many  haye  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.  Mus.  Bwrh,  ix.  14.] 

TBIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  &r  as  Ihey 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great:  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Respecting  the  Mpods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  firom  Pompeii  in  the  Mw,  Borh,  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  each,  three  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posturo 
on  the  rnii  wiiicii  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13,  14.  [Comp. 
Mu8.  Borb,  ix.  33.] 

OUPBOAKDS  AND  CHESTS. 

Cupboards  {armaria^  laid.  xv.  5),  and  cliests  {capscBf  arcce, 
Varro,  i.  L.  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  &c.  PauU.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Excnrs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p,  CoeL  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Fetron.  29;  Plant.  Epid,  ii, 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  B,  Jt.  11,  armarium  promptuariam*  Plant.  Cap, 
iv.  4,  10.  On»  the  cupboards  for  tho  imagines  see  above*  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech-wood.   Plin.  M,  N.  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  fbr  all  manner  of  uses  {area  vestiariaf 
Cato,  S,  B,  11;  comp.  Suet.  (M,  69);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  {dwh  m%ov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal;  hence  /errata  area  in  Juy.  xi.  26;  Ulp.  Dt^r. 
xzxii.  1,  52.  We  may  form  a  ooigecture  of  their  size  from  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  TioiuB  lay  hidden  fbr  sevexal  days  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  freedman,  and  thus  escaped  death ;  App. 
ib. ;  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  7 ;  Suet.  Oct  27.  Several  sudi  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  cvuiit.i,  their  ornaments,  crwsfce,  wbiv'h 
were  embossed.  •  Sec  Mas.  Borh.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in|tlie  house  of  the  Dioscuii. 

So  common  wjere  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  ex 'area  solvere.  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
PAom.  v.  8,  29.   Th^  were  m  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  great  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcaiii ;  Scaov.  Dig,  xl,  6,  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  Aul.  iii.  5,  45,  arcularn.  Orell.  2890.  The  arciB 
and  acmaha  were  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  l)eeu  ali  uady  mentioned. 

Smaller  chests  {dMke,  locidi)  and  bafik  1-  [rr/nistray  Yaiio, 
L,  L.  V.  120)  axe  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xx.  9.  Tlie  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  matenak,  and  offcen  yery  costly.  Gic 
ad  AU*  yi,  1 ;  ^plendidi8$imi$  cani$tri$.   Mus,  Borb,  ym,  18. 

COOKIKG  THCENSILS  {coquinatoriwn  in«6rumentum,  XJlp.  IHg, 

xxxiv.  2, 19). 

1.  Eegulab  cooking  Tessels  were  called  cocicto,  Paul.  Disc*  p. 
39 ;  Isid.  xx.  8 :  vasa  ad  coquendi/m, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  mt7tartum  (so  called  fium  its  re- 
semblance  to  mill-stonee ;  Pallad.  y.  8 ;  aUum  et  anguBhimt  Oolum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  vessel^  for  boiling  water  quibldy.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98 ;  Sen.  ^o^.  Qiujii$t,  iii.  24.  TTlp.  Dig,  tttit.  2, 19,  mentions 
silyer  ones.  Anthepea  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  wi&  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  diarcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Gc 
p.  .^e.  Am,  46 ;  Lampiid.  Hd,  18. 

h.  Eettle-shaped  was  the  aA«ni«m;  (dimin.  oAattciffim,  so  eaUed 
from  the  material) ;  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 
18;  Serv.  ad  Virrf.  ^'JEn.  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
uaod  for  builiiig  wuh^r,  also  for  cookin^i;  victuals;  Titinn.  in  Konius, 
i.  68;  Petron.  74;  Juv.  xi.  81  ;  and  by  dj-ers,  Ov.  Fast  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  abunimi  waa  a  bmall  iitew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  inijdobublo.  The  leheSj  though  properly  a  .basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cocjking,  must  have  been  kettle- shaped,  but  not  very 
deep ;  Isid.  xx.  8 ;  Poll.  x.  85.  The  Cortina^  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  cortina  theatrit  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyei-s.  Plin.  21.  N,  xxxv.  6,  2a;  Cato,  ij.  -fi,  66;  Plin.  xv.  6,  6; 
Plant.  Poen.  v.  5,  11. 

€,  Begular  seething-pots.  Cacahm  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware, Ool.  xii.  41, 46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ib, ;  Lamprid.  Heliog* 
19)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Yarro,  vas  uhi  coquebeuU  tUnmu 
PauU.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  18.  It  was  also  called  oUa^  formerly  aula, 
Isid.  XX.  8.  Nonius,  xy.  1,  calls  it  capaeisHmum  vaa.  See  Poroel- 
linus  conceming  its  other  uses.  Cucwnay  a  kiger  pot,  Petron.  135 ; 
Macr.  1%.  xlyiii.  8.  ZaMmitm,  in  Hor.  Sat  L  6,  109,  is  also  a 
cooking  yessel,  which  the  iordidm  prcekr  carries  with  him>  that 
he  may  not  haye  to  stop  at  an  inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  coyer  and 
handsome  handle,  is  copied  in  Miu.  Berk,  ix.  56;  see  xiL  58. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pans.   Sariago  (laid,  t^.,  a  atrepitu 
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Wii  vocoto,  quando  in  ea  ardet  oleum),  was  an  open  pan  of  silver, 
Plin.  JSr.  N.  xvi.  XI,  22 ;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (properly  a  dish), 
also  ufied  for  cooking,  \/bb  flat.   Plaut.  Pwud*  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  dmnes  patiniB  ferreat,  omnet  fperio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2.  Qojm  {ieitwm  and  tutu)  were  coxnmonly  used* 
Or.  Fa««.  Ti.  509: 

Sunt  calices,  minor  inde  fabas,  olos  alter  habebant, 
Et  fbmant  testa  presstts  nterque  suo. 

Cato,  72.  B.  74,  75,  84 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,  26 ;  see  Mus.  Borh.  iii.  G3; 
V.  44  ;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes^  as  stands  for  tlu-  pota 
fUssing  wrongly  supposes  that  lasana  were  also  used  lor  iliis  piu- 
pose) ;  spits  (verw,  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  127) ;  gridiions  {craiicula,  Mart, 
xiv.  221) ;  strainers  {rolum,  Mm.  Borh.;  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Colum.  xii.  19);  funnels  (in/undihida  and  injidibulaj  Cat.  B.  B.  10, 
11,  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  anf/nsto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mns.  Borh.  v.  10); 
sieves  (crihrum ;  esper-ially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii.  112,  cribro  deciL^iia 
farina  ;  Plin.  H.  N»  xviii.  11,  28;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  tnuxt  PauU.  Diac.  v.  antroare,  quo 
parmovent  coquentes  exta  ;  Titiim.  in  Nonius,  xix.  IS  ;  the  smaller 
were  called  trulloet  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  B,  B»  13,  mentione 
truUaa  aheMcu  and  Itgneas,  Yarro,  L,  X.  T*  118,  seems  to  use  tma 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  uee  of  truUa,  as  a  wine^veeeel,  see  Excurs. 
in.  Sc.  9).  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  {pila,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  inJum  mortariumt  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11; 
Kon.  XT.  3;  often  in  tiie  Soriptores  m  rustioB,  and  in  Pliny.  See 
ForoelL);  opal-sooops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  prutiaque  hatiUum;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Oasaubon  ad  Script,  HUst,  Aug,  p.  224.  In  Mvs, 
Bwb,  z.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-sooop,  resting  on  fiye 
small  feet;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  oma- 
ueated.  On  prwna  and  car2io,  see  laid.  xiz.  6).  Seyeral  beautifiil 
flleeiUyards  of  bronze  huve  been  found.  See  Mu$,  Borh,  i.  d6 ;  viii. 
16.  Xhe  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
wifli  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.   The  scale-plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water- vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  uma  {hy- 
dria),  liko  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Yarro,  L,  L, 
V.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  wlach  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
t^u  tsmaller  ou.Q6  lixed  on  below.  Mus.  Borh.  yii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  15,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
Un«  ui  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handlQ  is  given  iu  Mus,  Borb,  xi. 
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44 ;  and  Oioexo,  Verr,  iL  19,  mentions  hifdruu  argmUas,  Some- 
tunes  the  name  of  the  owner  irsa  inscribed  on  them.  Plant.  Rvd, 
ii.  5,  21. 

They  were  carried  on  the  liead.  Ftop.  iy.  4,  16 : 

Urgebat  medium  fictilis  urua  caput, 
or  on  the  shoulder,  iv.  11,  27 : 

lofelix  humeros  urgeat  urna  meos. 
Something  was  nsoally  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  TessaL 
Paul.  Diac  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  OouUeiUm  appellcUur  dreuluBf  gtim 
superponit  capiti,  qui  cUiquid  laturus  est  in  capite.  They  poiixed  tho 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  PmikI.  i.  2» 
24.  Hence  uma  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  properly  to  bei  called  umulm,  Yarro  in  ybniuB^  zr.  8.  The 
water-buidkets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  timaritifii,  as  it  was 
called^  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Yarro,  X.  y.  126; 
and  in  JToti.  xy.  10.  Other  yessds  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  vreeus  (somewhat  less  than  an  uma),  and  «reedlu$,  Paul.  Dig. 
quibua  aqua  vn  ahenum  in/unditur,  Cato,  B,  R,  10,  13 ;  iTart.  xiv. 
lOG,  urcem  JkLiiU  : 

Hie  tibi  donatur  panda  ruber  urceus  ansa. 

Cato,  13 :  urceua  alien  us.  These  served  also  for  mixing  drinks. 
Mart.  xiv.  105.  Another  was  called  nanus.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  176: 
Nanum  Gnvci  vas  aquarium  dicunt  humile  et  concaxmm,  quod  vulgo 
vocant  sitiUum  harhatum.    So  Varro,  L,  L.  t.  1 19. 

Situlus  or  situla  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Piaut. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39;  Epigram  in  ArUh.  Lat.  i.p.  493;  Paul.  Dig.  xviii. 
1,  40;  Cato,  R,  R,  11.  Vitniv.  x.  9:  Ferrea  catena  hahens  aiiidos 
pendentes  oereos.  Xon.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  matella  and  matelUo  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  tvcU  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautusin  Non.  xy.  2 ;  Yano,  X.X.  y.  119;  Cato,  10. 
Of /tt^  Yarro  says  (»&•):  Fas  o/quaHtm^  quod  in  tricUnio  dUaUm 
aquam  ii^fi^ndebani, 

YBSSELS         HOLDING  UQUIDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  vasa  (Paul.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  Ulp.  Dir/,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ; 
Plaut.  Aid.  1.  2,  17.  They  Taried  so  iimcb,  iu  form,  size,  use,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  u»ela«!8  to  attempt  to  givo 
specific  names  to  the  many  that  have  beeu  prust^rved  ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Varro,  Pestus,  Macrobius,  {Sat. 
V.  21),  Nonius  Marcellus,  xiv.,  Isidoms,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  [aKtvtj  r<i 
car'  okiav  xph^H^)*  Athen,  xi«  are  our  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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SouiO  of  tlie  chief  moclem  works  are,  Paiu^ka,  MedmckeB  iur  Ui 
vMtahlea  nam  de$  vcuea  greca  ;  Letroztne,  Obtervat,  phUol,  et  arehSol, 
9ur  lea  noma  du  wuea  greca  ;  and  Ussmg,  da  tyominibua  voMorum  OrtKe, 
Mort  of  these  refer  to  Qieek  yessels,  but  in  fact  tbe  minority  of 
the  Boman  ones,  except  the  conunoner  sorts,  were  derived  from 
Greeoe.  The  Greek  names  of  sereral  of  these,  and  the  Greek 
subjects  pourtrayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  show  their  first 
origin,  e.  g.  the  acyphi  Homerid  of  Nero.   Suet.  Net,  47. 

The  Tasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,/c^t7<a,  laid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxT.  46,  eittier  of  very  simple  construction  {camano  rubi^ 
cunda piUvere  teata^  Mart.  xiv.  114  ;  xi.  27,  5;  Ilor.  Sai.  i.  G.  118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  aud  bkilfal  workmanyliip  {propter  tcnuUa- 
teviy  Pliny).  See  Ruperti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131  ;  Plin}',  ib.  :  eo  perve- 
nit  htxuria,  ut  etiam  fictilia  pltiris  constcid  quam  murrhina.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloouied  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  aud  lower  Italy  (Mai-t.  xiv.  102,  114);  but 
even  in  Nmiia's  time  thoro  was  ii  j^uild  of  ])()ttors  at  Homo.  Pliny, 
ib.  All  soits  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  workf'd  either  after  Greek 
patterns  or  from  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  tbdr  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes ;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful. Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discoTered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  nimiber  of 
vessels.  See  Hausmann,  da  eon/eeUone  vaaorum  anUg,  JkUlium^ 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.  The  silyer  aud  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  {sine  tUlo  opera  artifida.  Plin.  Ep*  iii.  1 ; 
Jut.  ix.  141 ;  Mart.  iv.  38 ;  also  leviOy  Jut.  xiv.  G2) ;  or  ccelata^  aspera, 
tareumata.  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
tbe  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ro^nvTiKi)  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  lloman  adatura ;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  inrelief  III  metal ;  as  Uuiuctilian  expres.sly  states,  ii.  21  ;  PUn. 
H.  N,  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4:  Ccelata  rasa  siyuis  e/niaentihus  iutus  ex- 
trave  expressis  a  mlo^  quod  est  genus  Jvi  ramenii,  quod  vulyo  cilionem 
vocant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  anccesa,  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20:  quod  drcumcaidcndo  fiuni.  See  Garatoni  on  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased}^ 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  {lances  pampi- 
njkBtpaUtwa  hederatoB  diacua  corymbiaiua,  Trob.  Poll.  Claud,  17); 
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or  the  embossing  was  done  on  a  "^rpara^o  piece  of  metal,  which 
ires  afterwards  fixed  od  to  the  Teseel.  Lead  was  used  for  aoldering 
them  together.  Alp.  Dig^  xzxrr.  2,  19;  Paiil.i)^.  Ti.  1,  23.  Bach 
plates  in  relief  were  named  ngiUa^  Gio.  Ferr.  iv.  22 ;  and  these  were 
f^irther  called  mUmaia  or  cruate,  Vtrr,  ir.  23,  The  first  were 
masaiTe  pieces,  stack  firmly  into  flie  Yeesel.  (Hence  the  term  sm* 
Uema  vermMvitOum  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  XJlpian,  Dig, 
xxxiy.  2,  19 :  emhlemata  aurea  (in  argento),  and  $  6 ;  so  FauL  t(. 
32,  and  Bee  nni,  iii.  6,  89 :  VasU  argenteU  emhltmata  e»  auro  fiaa, 
Ben.  J^.  5.  Plinj,  xzxiii.  55,  mentions,  asaj^Atdtem^^mOi 

Ulysses  and  Biomed  steeling  the  Palladinm.  Comp.  Treb.  PolL  TiU 
in  xx3(.  Tyr,  32.  CfrustcSy  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  covering  gcnorally,  for  ixkstance,  the  plates  of 
marble  corering  the  walls,  fishes*  scales,  fto.j,  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  vessels.  Thus  a  chaplot  of  embossed 
work  placed  round  a  vessel  would  be  called  only  crustay  not  emhiema. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  du4s- 
sive.  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32 :  cymhia  argcntea  crustta  aiircis  i7/t- 
gata^  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  24 ! 
I'll  scite  in  aureis  pocuHa  ilUgahat  (i.  e.  cruftas),  ita  apte  in  scyphis 
aureis  includthat  (i.  e.  emblemata}.  See  Salinas,  ad  Solin.  p.  736. 
Emesti  Clavis,  v.  crusta.  Tibeiiuts  I'oibade  llie  exprcHsiou  emblema, 
as  being  bad  T.atin,  Suet.  Tib.  71 ;  L)io  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  bxit  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  ii^ed.  Vasa  nurea  are  also  mentioned  (Ulp.  iJig, 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  (irgcrdtawero  naturally  iiioro  t-omnion.  On© 
hundred  such  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  moat  oi'  tliem  mag- 
niticently  omboBsed.  Sec  Mxf^.  lUo  h.  x.  14;  xi.  45;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  tliem  was  made  iu  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Cane  turn.] 

The  chrysendetaf  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  be  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  eontrai  y,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  serving  up  the  food :  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii,  43,  11 ;  and  xir.  97 ;  comp, 
vi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  flavay  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  tliat  thoy  wero  silver  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold- work. 

The  vasa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[Bionze  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  Borhmieum;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  matenal,  are  always  gracefttlly  formed,  the  handles  pai^ 
tioularly  so,  with  very  fine  embossing.] 

(3)  Yesseja  adorned  with  gems.   We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  vessels  of  amethyst,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
cioTi?  stones  are  meant,  though  there  were  sneh  also.  We  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  Mantuan  vase,  as  it  ia  nailed.  Cio.  Verr  27. 
[Prop.  iii.  3,  26  :  JVcc  hihit  e  gemma  divite  nostra  sifis.  Yirg.  Oeorg.  li. 
506  ;  Mart.  xiv.  110.  See  a  cup  of  onyx,  Mus.  BorK  xii.  47.  Little 
vessels  of  onyx  worp  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  eamo 
to  denote  an  ointment  vessel.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12,  17:  Xardi  parvus 
onyx.    Prop.  iii.  8,  22  ;  ii.  10,  13;  Mart.  vii.  94;  xi.  50.] 

Vessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fie- 
^ent,  ganmia  distinda,  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr.  llo,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  zzxiii.  2 :  turha  gemmarum  potcmw  et  maragdU 
kximU9  calices.  xxxiriL  6 ;  Mart.  xiy.  109 ;  Juy.  x.  26 ;  Y.  43;  Auson* 
Q)»grr.  8;  Ulp.  Dig*  xxziy.  2,  19. 

(4)  Yeasels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions,  Mart.  iv. 
33:  Db  ape  dedra  indusa.  Metal  yeesels  irere  also  ornamented 
with  amber.  Paid.  Dig,  zzziy.  2, 32 ;  Mart  yiii.  51 : 

Vera  minus  flayo  radiant  electra  metallo. 
Juv.  V.  37  ;  xiv.  307.    Ivorj'  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.    Mart.  xiv.  IH ;  Orell.  3838 ;  pgxidem 
eboreavi.'] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.  The  ingeuioiLsly- wrought  objects  in  glass 
for  which  ^Hexandria  ])articularly  77as  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  ]\m;lish  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [yitr-iariiy 
Orell.  4229]  comi»letely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74  :  Cwm  tibi 
Xiliacus  portet  cry  stall  (l  calapliis.  Cic.  p.  Rah.  14;  Treb.  Poll. 
Claud.  11 :  calices  ^^f/i/jiiios.  Vop.  Tar,  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  p-lfi!^-^  :iny  colour  tin  y  pleased,  and  make 
skilful  imitations  of  prtjcious  atones.  Plin.  xxxvi.  2(3,  G7 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  7, 26,  6,  22 ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758] ;  and  this  kind 
of  ooloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmce^ 
8.  g.  the  amethydini  trientes.  Mart.  x.  49.  To  them  belong  also 
tlieyariously-shadeda^^cwfiwj^e^,  [from  l^^gypt,]  (Vopisc.  Saturn,  8,) 
perliape  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  yalued  boweyer 
were  the  crystaUinay  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Flin.  [laid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  therefore  xmderstand  it  of 
Gzyetal  glass,  when  crjrstallina  or  crysUiUa  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiy.  Ill,] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60,  13)  of  turhata 
hrevi  erysk^ina  viiro,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
parhaps  greenish,  piece,  or  place,  as  i.  54, 3,  Ardmm  violarU  crystai^ 
/Ian  teri08»  ■  They  had  also  the  secret  of  maJdng  glass  of  differently- 
colottjred  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameoa 
like  the  onyx.  Plin.  xxxyi.  23,  66.   The  tenowued  Barbraini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Sevenis  Alexander,]  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  aardonychea  veri.  Mart.  iv.  61, 6 ;  is.  60, 19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portiand  vase  is  the  embossed  glass  Tase^ 
-witih  blue  and  white  bas-ieUefs,  disooTered  in  1S37»  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.  See  Mtu,  Borh,  xi,  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  deeoiibed  in  Scene  H.,  was  discoTered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Navaire,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Winkebnann's 
ffiei,  of  the  Aria,  was  to  be  found  in  the  coUeotion  of  X>.  Oarlo  de' 
Mardiesi  Triyulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  duEtrdat  Kert.  xii.  70, 
9  ;  Ulp.  Dig,  is..  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  tarmma  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
tepidi  toreumata  Nili,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
piprnification,  and  may  be  referred  particnlarly  to  the  ccelata.  Comp. 
Aiartiul,  xiv.  115.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  110:  Lcshiiim  genus  vasis  cc^lati 
a  Lcshiisinventum,  and  these  were  of  pui'plo-coloui'cd  glass.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  486.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  teim  ccelare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass ;  svulj)tura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.    See  the  Excursus  on  the  Baths. 

(6)  Vasa  murrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  tlipy 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Seu  quae  palraifeito  mittunt  venalia  Theba, 
Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  haye 
declared  the  murrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
otc.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertius, 
that  it  was  Chiueso  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Scaligers  and  Salnuisius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passa^  on  tiie  sulject ;  besides  which,  it  reosiyes  considerable  sup- 
port firom  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  de  Smffma,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sizteentii 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  JSl  N>  zxxviL  2, 
8 :  Ortena  murrhina  mittit  Inveniuntur  enim  thi  in  pluribw  nec  tn- 
aignibita  Uxsis  Parthici  regniy  prcecipue  in  Carmania.  Humorem  putavi 
8uh  terra  calore  densari,  AmplitiuUne  nnsquam  parvos  cxcedunt 
ahacoSy  crassitudine  raro  (jnanta  dictum  est  vasi potorio,  etc.  Whence 
it  appears  tliat  Pliuy  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  Derby- 
bime  spar,  from  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  England. 
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It  i^;  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brillianc-y,  &c.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopt(Ml  among  the 
learned.  The  Koinan  jvu'ists  declared  that  niniiiiiua  ^^aUhougli  of 
great  value,  Plan,  xxxvii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  conntod  as  geins.] 
Thore  were  genuine  and  false  miirrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  inii- 
tation  in  glass,  as  PlLii.  xxxvi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,  fit  et  album  et  murrhinum.  The  passage 
of  Proportius  cited  above  probal)ly  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

U  Vasa  for  preserving  liquids,  in  cellars,  chambers,  tabemse, 
and  partly  for  transpoi-ting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts:  doli,  mdi^  amphonr,  layence^  which,  as  they  were 
chir  fly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato,  M.  M,  13 ;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr»  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excutbtis  on  the  Diinks. 
(h)  Smaller  sonts  for  keeping  articles  in  though  only  for  a  eliort 
time^  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  consumption,  AmpuUa 
Op|a^vXoc,  Xi}ctrft>(,  \riMwp)f  short,  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 
narrow  neck.  Flin.  Ep,  iv.  30.  If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 
provided  with  a  handle.  OQ  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.  (Appul. 
Mor.  ii.  9;  Mart.  iii.  82,  26;  Oic^  de  Fin.  iy.  12.)  Also  vinegar 
(PHn.  JI,  N,  xz.  14,  54),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for 
drinking  out  of,  Mart.  yi.  35: 

•  .  .  ntrelsquc  tcpeutem 
AmpnUiB  potas  semisupiiuis  aquam. 

Suet.  Dom.  21.   This  often  happened  on  a  journey.   Flaut.  Merc* 

V.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3,  43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 

thi.s  purpose,  scortece  ampuUce,    Col.  viii.  2. 

Alahastrum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  ^sitkout  handle^. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  35,  56;  xxi.  4,  10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  ouijx]y  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  a  and  Xa/3//,  referring  to  tlic  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  from  tiic  matcnal  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Miiller  and  Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
fiam  Cicero  in  Nmi,  xv.  llfplenm  ungucnti.  Mart.  xi.  8;  PHn.  H,  N, 
xiii.  2,  3,  unguenta  optiine  servantur  in  alabastris  ;  xxxvi.  5,  12.  Tlio 
alahastra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  ibr 
them,  aXaPaorpoB^ie^* 

2.  Vaaa  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  uma,  ttreetw,  nanus,  &c.,  have  been  already 
discussed;  those  for  wine  were  called  gtUtua,  ikr^pulvmj  epicJtt/sia, 
€^AiM,  Tarro,     £•  y.  124.  Most  probably  gattos,  and  the  Greek 
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epiobysifl  (Piaufe.  Bud.  Y.  2, 32),  were  email  cans  mtii  narrow  neekv 
(Hor.  £fat.  i.  6,  118,  mm  patera  guUuSy  i.  e.  the  cant  "wilSk  the  saucer 
under  it.  See  Heindoxf,  ad  loc, ;  ffuttus  faffkm»  in  Fliny,  H,  N.  xvt* 
73) ;  timpuvium  and  oyathusy  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles ;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  Tiahle  UiensiU.  QutU  were  not  used  as  ladles, 
hut  more  as  oil  or  oinjbneiit  cniets»  Gell.  xvii.  18»  They  are  men- 
tionedinthehaths,  Juv. iii. 263;  zL  158.  QvUn/tmim  was Ukeww 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  FauL  p.  98 ;  also  called  oitomfisin,  Paul, 
p.  $1.  The  nmjwvftum  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Yaira,  in 
Non.  XY.  12|  modm  matoks ;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
etmiLar  can  for  poori  out  water  oYer  the  washing-basin  was  called 
wanoZw,  Varro  in  Non.  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  have  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  vary  much.  ►Soinetiiiie's  tho  hLindle  lisus  high 
above  the  vessel;  sometimes  it  is  Hiiiall ;  tlie  narrow  .neck  is  some- 
times long,  soiiK^times  short,  &c.  See  i^me  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  Mm.  Barb,  ii.  47 ;  xii.  69 ;  xiiu  43.  Compare  iv. 
43;  V.  15;  vi.  29;  xii.  55;  xiii.  46;  xiii.  27. 

3.  Drinking- vessels.    See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Cooking-vessels.    See  p.  298. 

5.  Tabic  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  &c.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing- vessels.  One  of  tho  largest  was  called  naa»Uema» 
Fest.  p.  169,  vas  ansatum  ei pat&M,  Yarro,  B.  R,  i.  22,  ex  cere.  Plant. 
fitich,  ii.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
every  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Cato,  iZ.  li.  13« 
It  was  made  of  marble,  day,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  16,  60.  It  is  a 
hathiag-tub  in  Plin.  Ep,  y.  6;  Ovid.  FaH,  iy.  76;  Oic  ad  Fam.  xiy« 
20.  Felvis  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xy.  4,  sinus  aquariua  in  quo 
variaperluuniurti.  e.  a  rinsing-tab.  Juy.  iii.  277»  patiUas  ejfunden 
pdvea.  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Yano,  X,  L,  v.  119.  Pn^feirU 
cidum  was  a  pelvis  for  religious  uses.   Pesfeus  and  Paul.  p.  248« 

.  Aqmndfiarivm  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tttb.  Pomp, 
Dig.  zzziv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned;  or  perhaps  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  in.  PauU.  JHg,  zzziii.  10.  PtHu^ 
brum  and  iruUeum  were  washing-basins.  Nonius,  xv*  11,  makeBbolb 
words  identical  See  Paul.  Biac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  82,  trvUeumt  qvo 
mcmus  perluuntur,  MaUuvium  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  lor 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  Lehes  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  Servius,  ad  Virg,  JSn,  iii.  46G ;  Mm.  Borb.  x.  36» 

CUBTAINS. 

Tbbxb  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  dc*or^ 
ways,  has  already  been  discussed.    6  uch  hangings  <*eem  to  have  aioo^ 
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beea  used  as  tapestay  to  ooyer  the  walls  and  cexlrngs.  See  abore. 
Wnstemann's  explanation  of  the  auspensa  atikea  of  Horace.  Porphyr^ 
on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  54 ;  Serv.  on  Yirg.  ^n.  i.  701,  in  domUma  tender 
hantur  aukea  tU  inUkUio  tentoriortm  fieret ;  unde  et  in  thakmia  hoc 
fori  hodieque  emu^pieimua.  Such  hangings  are  seen,  tastefully  diaped, 
in  eeveral  fi:eeoos;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer,  lite,  flct,  iiL  37. 

Ckmopitm  was  a  hind  of  yeil-like  hanging,  properly  mosqidto-net, 
used  only  by  eflBaminate  persons.  Hor.  Mpod,  ix.  16;  Jut.  ^i.  80; 
and  Schol.  culicare  conopium.  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMi^LEMEXTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

The  implemflnts  used  to  f^w-n^ng  the  walls,  floor,  oeilings,  and 
finDitaze,  were  scopes,  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtLe,  oaaym^mne  (rusous  aouleata,  Linn.),  or  the  tamaxifiik,  Toma- 
ftx  (hUiea,  Plin.  zziii  9, 83 ;  xvi.  26, 45  [Mart.  xiv.  82 ;  Oato,  £.  R. 
\£&^ioopciviTgw\\  ajidspfxages,  epongioB,  [Mart. ziy*  144.']  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Panic  or  AMcan,  and  tiie  Bhodian,  were  much  prized ; 
bnt  the  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  iT.  JlT. 
iz.  45^  69 ;  zxxi.  11*  They  were  sometimes  &sten6d  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  staff;  in  which  case  they  were  called  pcaiculi^ 
wMch  signifies  &pougc;>,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Em,  iy.  7,  7.  [PauL  Diac.  p.  208,  pemeuli  aponyim  ImgoB  prepter 
timHitudinem  caudarum  appellatce.']  This  is  the  in  feUm  damnaitm 
tfpongia  virgce,  Mart.  xii.  4b  ;  uiid  the  arujido^  Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  ul^o  ur^ed  for  cluaniii^  shoes,  i'lciut.  JIctaL-c/nn.  ii.  13,  40 ;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Fust.  V.  puctiu,  p.  230.]  It  iq)])oars  doubtful  whether  they 
had  not  also  siiuihtr  cxintrivauctib  made  ui"  bristles.  "We  at  least 
might  infer  tlihs  from  the  second  dimiuutive  jtenicillm,  as  tht^y 
inaiiufactuied  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  i'liu.  xxviii.  17,  71. 
Why  not  also  brooms  ?  Plin.  ix.  45,  66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebs,  find  ladders  in  cleaniuf^"  the  coilirrt^.s. 
Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12,  pt-rtkoi  (juibus  anincce  dtitryuidar,  acafa: 
qwB  ad  lacunaria  admovtaniur.  The  besoms  have  boon  already 
mentioned.    See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  j&om  which  wo  h  iv^j  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Phuit.  Ann,  ii.  4,  18 ; 
8<ieA.  ii.  2,  23;  Juy.  ziy.  63 : 

Yerro  pavimentam ;  xdtidas  ostende  oelamiias: 

Ai  ida  cam  toto  dcscendat  araaea  tela : 

flic  lore  argentatn,  yasa  a^pera  tergeat  alter. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  LIGHIINQ. 

/^NE  of  the  imijerfectioiis  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ancients 
^  was  the  universal  use  of  oU-lamps.  Had  they  proi-ided 
against  the  uncleanliness  by  having  glass  cylindeirs  to  consume  the 
emoke  l/ul*S^)f  ekoxHA  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
fesenoe  given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
rention  of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bionze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ceilings  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
country  doabtlees  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  snfficient  reason  for  ihieax  haying  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  tiierefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  inx  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light ;  hence  we  find  that  the  lueema  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  ci 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  l)y  Appul.  Met, 
iv. :  TcediSy  lucernis,  cerets,  sebaceis,  ct  ca'teris  nodiirni  luminis  imtru- 
iiitTitis  darescunt  tenehrte.  The  imlw,  j)roperly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  that  only  the  lucyruoe 
and  candelce,  which  latter  are  partly  cerce,  and  pai-tly  sehaceoB^  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  wn  v  iu  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Beckers  CharicleSy  Eng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Varro,  L.  X.  v.  34  ;  also  Be  vita  Fop.  Bom, ;  in  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^^n.  i.  727;  [YaL  Max.  iii.  6,  4;  comp,  Cic.  de  /Sfi».  13]; 
Mart,  xiv,  43,  Candelabrum,  Corinthium : 

Nomina  eandelo  nobis  antiqua  dederiint : 
Kon  aorai  parcos  uncta  lacerna  patrei. 

Athen.  xy.  700.  Instead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  candebOi 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  ru8h»  the  indigenous  papyms,  tctrpiM.  Plin. 
zyi.  37,  70 ;  Atahol,  Pol.  vL  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  niay  also 
be  understood  by  the  funUsuXm  of  Tarro.  These  rushes  wen 
smeared  over  wi&  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-candles,  Mioces 
(in  Amm.  Marc  zriii.  6,  faa  lelo^t*},  were  only  employed  fbr  the 
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CQouQOiiiest  purposes.  We  leam  from  Tarro  fhai  diere  were  ofiher 
candeke,  in  earlier  times,  1)e8ide8  the  oerees.  partial  has,  among 

his  AjpojpTioreta,  two  different  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Ancillara  tibi  sors  dcdit  liicernaB 
Tutas  qusQ  vigil  exigit  fcenebras. 

aud  cereus,  42). 

Hie  tibi  Tiocturnos  prrcstabit  cereus  ignes, 
Subducta  est  puero  namque  lucerna  tuo. 

in  both  of  which,  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  lucema.  This  is  more  plain 
from  Jut.  iii.  287,  where  Umhriciiis  says  of  himself  in  distinotion 
to  the        lampaa  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quern  Inna  solet  dedacerc  yel  breve  lumen 
OandelfB,  cujus  dispenso  ct  tempero  fllum  ; 

and  fi-oTn  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extravagant 
prices  of  tiie  candelabra,  which  noyei-theless  took  their  name  from 
so  insignificant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  however,  mentioned 
with  lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profoysion;  and  Yirgil 
i^n.  i.  727)  says  of  the  Palace  of  Dido : 

.  .  .  dependent  lyehni  laqaearibas  anreis 
Ineensi  et  noctem  flaniinis  funalia  Tuiennt. 

Boottigcr  was  therefore  wron^  in  supposing  that  the  anrionts  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  ccrci,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  comisaatto  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epist, 
22,  and  tho  canrlela?  generally,  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  supra;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46.  42  ;  Isi(i(jr.  xx.  10] ;  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10  :  funalia  candelabra  exatantes  stimulos  hcbuerunt,  guibuB 
fmiculi  figebaniur.   In  Ov.  Met.  zii.  246, 

Lampadibns  densum  rapuit  fonale  eoruscis. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  Tho  hand-cando- 
laLra  mentioned  by  Serviuo  are  probably  like  the  hjchnuchi  used  at 
tho  LampadedromioBj  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
tho  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  dripping  of 
thf^  hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Tiumps,  lurernce,  aro  stiU  extant  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  thoir  fonns,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  fie 
Lue.  anHq,  recondttia};  Bellori,  Lucema  ieptdcrdU$;  Passeri,  Ltte, 
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fidUn;  AiiUxihiiid  ^EreoUmo^  Yui. ;  Mus,  Sorb,;  IGUiii.  Jfonum. 

fPMci.  ii.  leo. 

Tlie  difEbrenoe  firequ^ntly  made  between  lucmuB  cubieuf^rett 
hahuarea,  tritUniareat  sepukrales,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  tiffes» 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  tbat  the  tridiniaies  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balncarcs,  and  had  more  wicks  than  ^e  onbicn* 

lares,  which  last,  although  the  pi*op©r  night  lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing tau  sittin£!:-rooiiiij  generally.  Jvlart.  x.  88,  7,  and  xiv.  39.  The 
eepulcrales,  so  called  from  ha'^'ing  heou  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  fur  that  pui-pose,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased 
\ima\  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  were 
special  liimiis,  the  ornaineTits  and  inscriptions  of  which  show  that 
they  were  oxclusivel}'  u«ed  in  torabs,  o.  g.  sit  tihi  terra  Icvis  anima 
dulcis ;  and  Dm  Mnnihus^  Passer,  iii.  49,  46,  ol  ;  Bellor.  ii.  16. 
These  lucemae  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the 
vault,  either  volnTitarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the 
deceased.  In  Modest.  Dig,  xl.  4,  44,  M^via  wills  vi  rwrnvmento 
meo  alternis  mensibuB  lueemam  aocendarU  et  aoUenma  mortis  peragant 
See  Pc'tron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
<esto,  Yirg,  Oeorg.  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  imeema  awrcce,  argmtecBf 
wtrecB  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  maible,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usoally  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
fbet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  oriflce  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  ofben  designs  in  relief  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peaoocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Bomulus  and  Bemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  far 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  eveiy-day  use.  [The 
models  wore  made  by  particular /jrttZi  iigillatorei,  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
workshop,  ol'tc]!  stands  at  the  bottom,  o.  g.  a  gariaud,  a  hali- 
moon,  etc.;  sometimes  the  naTiie  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Paaser. 
i.  ]).  X.  See  Mm.  Borh.  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  ono 
wick,  7nono7ni/xos,  nionolychnis ;  [diJi/chmSi  Potron.  30];  at  others, 
several,  dimyxiy  tHmj/Ti,  polymi/xi ;  [Inc.  h'hjchnrs,  Orell.  3678; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  115;  AnthoL  FaLxii,  199];  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lucerna 
polymixoa: 

niustrem  cum  tota  meu  convivia  flftmmifl 
Totque  geram  myxas,  ana  lucema  Tocor. 

They  seem  to  liavc  been  used  chiefly  in  the  triclinia,  or  the  larger 
rooms.    In  the  Antich.  cVErcoL  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelT©  'moks,  and  one  in 'the  fonn  of  a-skiff  f6r  fourteen  wicks. 
Si»  Jayen.  Ti*  305 : 

Qiiiim  liiMtar  ooncha  qtnim  jttm^yertigine  tectam 
Ambnkt  et  gemtnis  ezsorgit  menaa  Incemit. 

Fetraii.  -64. 

The  bnnuse  lampe  yreve  still  more  elegant.  Among  the  most 
tasteM  are  tlie  dimyxos,  on  which  a  iringed  boy  is  grouped  with  a 
4Soo8e;  a  copy  of  whioli  is  heiie  giyen  from  the  Jftia.  Jfcfh  iy.  14 ; 


cno  vnth  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  dancer  with  the  Phrygifin  cap 
lAntdch»  d^£r.col.  t.  29),  and  one  vith  a  Silenus.  Mua,  Borb.  i.  t.  10. 
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Hemp,  aiiiuuois,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  used 
as  wiclis  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  the  leaTOS  of  a  kind  of  verhascumy 
thence  called  <p\6fioQ  Xvxinnt;.  Diosc.  iv.  lOG  ;  Plin.  xxy.  10,  74.  A 
lamp  Ls  said  to  have  beeu  found  at  Stabiae  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
served. 

As  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
vessels,  in/undHndaf  haying  in  fix>nt  a  small  hole  only,  through 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  nnmbrr?.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp, 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Antich, 
etc.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mu^  Borb,  iy.  t.  dS,  yii.  t.  15. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  candelahrum,  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg,  JSn,  i.  727,  dependeai  lychni ' 
laquearihus  aurtis.  Petron.  30.  There  were  [ilso  candeldbrci,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  yery  different  heights ;  &om  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  eyen  £ovou,  palms.  They  stood 
upon.the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofos, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lueema  de  specula  canddabri.  AppuL 
Md,  ii* 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.   Cio.  ad  QuinU  fr. 
iii.  7  f  Mart.  ziy.  44,  (h/ndeUxbrtm  Ugnmm : 

Esse  vidoR  lii^nuni  :  serves  nisi  himiua,  fiet 
De  caiidclabro  mnirim  luccnia  tibi. 

Petron.  95;  [Csecil.  in  Non.  iii.  74  ;]  comp.  Athen.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  wiUi  relie&  {Mm,  Fio-Olem. 
iy.  1,  5,  y.  1. 3],  [yii.  37 ;  Mus,  Borh,  i.  o4] ;  and  when  intended  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  of  yaluable  metals,  or  eyen  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Oic.  Terr.  iy.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronze  [Oic. 
Farr.  iy.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronze  manulkctare. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  Ijfehnuchi) — fair  the  kmpadariai  m 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees, 
were  the  inyentionB  of  a  later 
age — OQDSisted  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  ideoee— the  foot, 
the  shaft,  and  the  ducu$  or  plate. 
The  slender  shaft  was  usually 
fluted,  aad  rested  on  three  feet 
of  animals,  above  which  was 
some  leaf-omament— it  termin- 
ated in  a  capital,  on  which  was 
a  kind  of  vase,  covered  by  the 
plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Some- 
times a  liead  or  figure  was  above 
the  capital,  and  sapported  the 
plate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mus. 
Borh.  iv.  t.  o7,  and  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

Tlie  candelabra  produced  at 
.^giua  and  Tarontum  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  and  each, 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  3,  6;  comp.  Mueller, 
^ginet.  p.  80.  Some  have  a 
second  plate  immediately  above 
the  foot,  and  are  beautifally 
ornamented.  There  were  also 
Corinthian  ones,  as  they  were 
called,  whidi  sold  at  high  prices 
(Mart.  xir.  48),  but  Fliny  denies 
that  they  were  genuine. 

There  wore  also  candelabra  so 
oonstmcted  that  the  lamps  could 
bo  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  several  boles,  into 
■which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
Aniich.  t.  70,  and  a  still  mon'  ingenious  one  in  t.  71 ,  and  Mus.  Borh, 
vi.  61  :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feot  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
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a  joumoy :  it  Was  only  three  palms  five  inches  high,  but  oould  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the- 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  from  whidi  the 
lamp  burned  {Mua.  Borh,  vii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  arms  WBre- 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iy.  t.  59,  tU.  t.  30),  [in  xiiu  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  dianged  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor's  head  served  as  a  lamp  (yu,  L  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaiia :  they  are  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  tiie 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mui,  Bcrh,  ii.  t.  13,  Tiii.  t.  31 ;  AtMh,  1 
65, 6.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  &e  lychnuchi,  men* 
lioned  by  Fliny,  zxziy.  3, 8,  Plticmte  Iffchnuehi  pens&e^  in  dduhnt 
mut  arhirum  mode  mala  ferentitm  lueentea,  quaUs  eti  in  temph  Apal* 
Unis  PaksHnif  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pennies  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  ohandeUera 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xv.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.    Mus.  Borh.  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  cmild  scarcely  have  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  burning 
contiTHially,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  ^\'as  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22;  in  c.  70,  wo  find  sweet- smelling  oil  added; 
an  act  of  extraYap;anco  als(i  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  fucerna  wliich  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  b©  nimbU 
ebria  Nicerotiania, 

[THE  LATERN.ai,  LANTHOBNS. 

Isid.  xz.  10 :  Zatema  dicta  t  quod  lucem  tnfeniM  hffSbetxt  ekeuacm, 
Etenim  ex  viiro,  inttu  rechm  luminet  til  venii  flatus  non  adirepoBsit, 
et  adpr€Bbendum  lumen  facile  uhique  eircumferatur.  Hart  ziy.  61. 
Plaut.  Auh  iii.  6,  30,  laterrui  Ptmica.  The  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (Isld.)  or  thin  plates  of  hem.  Flaut. 
Amph,  i.  1,  185. 

Yolcanum  in  eomu  oonohuram  gsiis. 

Ath.  XV.  p.  G99;  Mart.  xiv.  6»  cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plaut, 
Baoch.  iii.  3,  42 : 

It  magistcr  quasi  luccrna  nncto  exspretus  linteo. 

Cic.  ad  Ait.  iv.  3,  iinea  laterna,  though  the  reading  is  doubttuU 
Mm.  Borb.  ii.] 
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THE  CLOCKS. 

OTWITJHfciTANDrNG  the  magnificence  of  the  domestic  ar- 


rangemonts  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined,  care  bestowed  on 
everything  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conveniences.  For  inst&nce,  a  dock,  to  regulate  the 
bosinefls  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  ns  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  ooimnand  wiUi  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  fiye  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Bome,  and  eyen  in  latter  times  only  in  a  Tory  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Yarro,  Z.  Z.  yi. 
89 ;  vi.  4,  5 ;  Plin.  //.  JV.  vii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which 
i'ollowed  -^'as  very  iuconYenioiit. 

It  is  tnie,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  Imurs  from  midnight  to 
iriidiiiglit,  but  they  divided  the  regular  dmiitioii  oi  tiio  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Pun,  into  twelve  hourp.  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.    After  the  llomans  h^camo 
ji  qu  tinted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  hours.    Not  po  the  nicrht,  in  wliicli  the  pos;ition  of 
the  stars  and  the  inereapiiip;  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.   Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  even  then  the  former  custom  do- 
liyed  from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  romnined  much  in  UBe.    In  civil  life  it  l  ecamemore 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  byMacrobius,  Sat, 
i.  3,  and  fbimd  essentially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  de  £He  Nat,  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
vetpera  {er^usenlum),  prima  fax  (luminihm  ocvenni),  concubia  (mxe), 
intempesta  (nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunnae,  mediee  noeth  mdi" 
naiiOt  gallieinium,  eonHdnium,  dilwidum,  [See  also  Yarro,  £.  L,  vi. 
8,  7 ;  Isidor.  v.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Mosc,  A.  7.   On  this  account  a  £iulty 
state  of  things  natuiaUy  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  variable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  the 
equinoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instance,  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  past  Eve  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Soman  Lours  with  ours  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  thenatuial  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Borne,  in  order  that  our  caloulatioii 
may  be  conect.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  taUe 
given  in  Ideler's  Lehrhuch  d»  Chrtmdogie^  and  in  tbe  Bandbw^t 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  '  it  gives  the  leng&  of  the  Boman  day  in  our 
equi-fonn  hours  for  the  eight  2)rinGipal  points  of  the  ecHptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.O.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Osesar's  regulation  of 
the  calflddar.* 

Day  of  the  Fear.  Length  of  the  Bay, 

homv.  min. 

23  December  8  M 

6  Pebruary  9  50 

23  Kazch  12 

9  May  14  10 

25  June  15  6 

10  August  14  10 

25  September  12 

9  November      .....       9  oO 
In  order  to  give  a  more  clear  and  comprehensiye  view  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Eoman  hours  with  ours, 
at  botk  the  solstices,  whore  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Roman. 

In  Sumrrter.  In  Winter. 

hour.     houra.  min.  aec.  hours,  min.  see. 

1  4  27  7  33 

2  5  42  30  S  17  30 

3  6  58  9  2 

4  8  13  30  9  46  30 

5  9  29  10  31 

6  80   44   30  11    15  30 

7  12  12 

8  1    15   30  12   44  30 

9  2   31  1  29 

10  3  43  30                           2  13  20 

11  5  2  2  58 

12  6  17  30                          3  42  30 
Endoftbeday?  33  4  27 

This  diTision  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendars  of  the  latcf?t  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  tho  different  months,  given  according  to  equi- 
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noctial  hours.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Calendariign  rusttcum  Faitnetia^ 
ntfln,  wbifih  is  to  be  lound  in  Grsev.  Thes,  antiq,  Rom.  yiil.,  with 
Oismi's  explanations ;  and  In  iftM.  Bcrh.  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  containB 
88  yet  no  indication  of  a  Chiistiaii  sera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yienneae 
<me,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  In  Graov.  97 ;  Ideler, 
ffandhuch  d,  Ghrm.  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself,  wheflier  in  giving  the  hour,  as  hcra  texkt,  nana,  dednui^  the 
current  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant  (S.  on  Fopta^. 

nan,  6,  634 ;  JExerc.  ad  Solin.  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nma 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three,  or  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  divided  hy  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  however, 
nnmbers  were  engraved.  Varro,  X.  Z.  vi.  4 :  meridies  ah  eo,  Q^A)d 
medtm  dies,  D  antiquiy  non  R  in  hoc  dtctbant^  ut  PrcencsU  incimvi  in 
solario  vidi.^  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fV-U  lipun  the  first 
line,  tho  first  hour  would  be  already  ela])sed,  and  hora  jjrima  v,'ould 
be  the  coninicnceinent  of  the  secuad.  i_So  in  I'ers.  iii.  4,  quinta 
dum  Unea  tangitur  unibra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleTen 
o'clock. J    WTien,  on  the  other  liand,  Martial,  iv.  8,  says, 

Priraa  sahitaiitcs  ;itque  aUera  coatiuet  hora, 

Exei  cet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quiutam  vurios  extendit  Roma  labores; 

Sexta  quips  lassis,  snptima  finis  erit. 
Sufficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octuva  palicstris ; 

Imperat  exstructos  frangcre  nona  toros, 

it  is  eTideut  that  in  each  case  the  cm^rent  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  cama,  hora  nona  camare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  liour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.    Anthol.  FcU.  x.  43 : 

"El  wpat  yLOxQoiQ  tKaputrarai,  al  Sk  fier*  ut/rdf 
r^/ifiaai  dtucvvfitvai  ZU9I  Xiyovoi  ^porotc* 

For  the  letters  d — 7'  would  fall  to  the  first  six  honrs,  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

Aooording  to  Pliny  (vii.  60),  tb^^re  was  no  son-dial  in  Borne 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhns  (about  460  A.  ir.  0.), 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  hy 
Aaaximander  or  his  scholar,  Anajdmenes,  about  500  years  before 
Ghiist.  See  Ideler,  Lehrh,  97.  Ii.  Bapirius  Onisor  placed  the  Brst 
on  the  temple  of  Qnirinus,  as  FHny,  after  FaHus  Yestslis,  relates. 
Varro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Oensorin.  deD.  Nat  23,]  dates 
the  inti'uductioii  of  thio  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  YaLerius  Measala  biing  to  Borne  the  first  sim-dialy  oap- 
tured  at  the  conquest  of  Oata&a«  A«  V,  0.  491.  Keieiotto  waa  in. 
error  in  coneluding  from  the  fragment  of  tlie  Bmtia,  or  Bia  oom- 
predsa  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

Ut  lUttm  dii  perdant,  primus  qui  horas  reperit» 

Quique  adeo  primus  statuit  Mo  solarium. — 

Nam  me  puero  Tetu  hie  erafe  solarittm,  etc. 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Bomein  the 
time  of  Plautus.  This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 

allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  f  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  had  one  great  and  natural  inconve- 
nience, as  Pliny  says :  nec  congruehaiit  ad  horas  efus  linece ;  paru- 
erunt  tamen  eis  annis  undecentum ;  donee  Q.  Marcim  PhilippM 
dilif/cntim  ordinatmn  jnxta  piimit,  Oensorin.  23.]  These  earliest 
fcim-dials  were  evidently  of  ilw.  kind  callod  by  the  Greeks  .ttoXoc- 
The  old  sort,  or  yvM/uu/v,  was  not  introduced,  the  Konians  adopted 
the  latest  Lmprov(']upnt.,s  of  tho  Greeks  (hoc  Becker's  OhfiricleSy^ng. 
TvAWH.  p.  173,  note  '4).  Still  there  was  one  sucii  gnomon  at  Eome, 
VIZ.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  C;iin])iis  Martius,  with  the  inscription,  Soli  donum 
drdit ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.  Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  10.  The  sun-dials,  horologia  solaria,  ov  sciotherica  [so/aria 
alone,  Yan*o,  L.  L.  \\.  4,]  were  at  a  later  penod  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  forms.  Comp.  Vitr.  ix.  D  :  TTsid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Emesti,  de  solariisy  and  Clavis  Ciceron,;  Pitturc  (V  Erool.  iii.  337; 
"hSsa^anii  Ahh .  v.  d.  Sovvmvhren  d.  Alien. ;  Van  Beeck  Calkoen,  Diss, 
Math .  (tut.  de  horolof/iis  vdt,  sciothertcis  ;  Mus,  Borb.  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  but&cc,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made,  Vitr.  ix«  8 :  Omnium  autem  figurarnm  descriptiimuniquit 
&kr%im  effedus  ttnus,  tAi  dies  cBquinocHalis  hrumalisquc  iiangfue  soUU^ 
Ualis  in  duodadm  forks  ixquiaUter  siU  divisus,  [Of  the  nomarovia 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two  at  least  have  been  preservedY  the  hoUov 
hamispheiical,  and  Ihe  flat  one ;  which  are  ioatade  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  besi  traoesof 
having  been  coloured  red.  The  first  was  found  at  Tosouluoi,  in 
1741.  Soon  after,  several  were  disooTered  near  Ototel  Nuoto  and 
Tibiu*,  more  at  Pompeii.  AveUino  (Desar,  diwia  Oaaa^  pp.  29,  32, 60] 
gives  copies  of  two  sim.*dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  oinanjisntBi 
capitals.  The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  mauiier,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  aogmeutis  of  ^wo 
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^des.  The  mid-day  liiic  7n,  whiolx  IB  sometimes  longor,  somfltimes 
ahorter.  is  cut  by  another  line  running  from  East  to  West,  upon  the 

Midday. 


intersections  of  which  with  the  hour  lines  the  shadow  of  the  g^o^ 
mon  g  must  &11  at  fixed  times.  On  these  intersecting  points  the 
hours  axe  here  marked  in  the  modem  £ftshion,  the  corresponding 
Boman  hours  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour  (between  6  and  7,  and  5  and  6],  the  shadow 
fidls  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  5.] 

On  dull  days  there  was  still  as  much  uncertainty  aa  ever  about 
the  time  of  day  until  dej}sydrcB  became  known ;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand- 
glasses, since  the  water  contained  in  a  yessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  Mua  {abXoi^,  n^i^k)*  see  Becker's 
Charieleat  Eng.  Trans,  p,  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  also  called  mIo- 
Ha.  Oic.  de  Nat.  2).  ii.  34 :  ScHarittm  vd  descnptum  vel  ex  aqua. 
[Censorin.  23  :  P.  C.  Nasica  cemor  ex  aqua  fecit  horariumy  (juud  et 
tpsum  ex  consuetudine  noscendi  a  sole  horus  solarium  cceptwn  vocuri.'] 
So  the  clep£>ydiu.       aLjo  called  yvm^uiv  by  tlio  Greeks.    AUi.  li. 
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p.  42.  The  depsydrsB  mentioned  by  AriBtoile  were  not  transpaiv 
ent,  the  use  of  glass  being  tiien  very  restricted.  Later,  this  the 
most  fitting  material  was  adopted.  The  first  depsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (yii.  69),  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
593  A.U.O.;  but  lately,  doubts  haye  been  raised  (Ideler,  XeAr5.  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  mere  clepsydra^  as  it  is  named 
hordlogimn  by  Pliny,  and  horarium  by  Censorin.  dc  Die  Nat.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary'  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  invention 
of  Ctesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  i'ollow  that  that  iiigeiiioiLs 
mechanician  did  not  (as  Athenspns,  iv.  174,  relates)  live  under  Pto- 
Icm.eus  Kuergetes  IT.,  l)ut  perli  ip.s  under  tho  fir.st,  wliich  NStndd 
phice  lii.s  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  008  a.it.c.  Tlio  latter  su]t])o- 
ftition,  derired  ]^erhaps  from  a  Bimihir,  but  2)rohal)Iy  erroneous 
account,  irivcn  Ity  Beckmann  {Tieitr.  z.  GescJi.  d.  Erjind.  i.  284), 
appearb  quit4.»  imneressary ;  for  Ptolemy  VII.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  A.u.O.,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Kg}'^t  till  later,  and  even  then  (ctesibios  could  very  easily  belong 
to  his  age,  and  his  water- clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horarium,  which  a^r  all  only  signify 
hour-measm-es.  Pliny  evidently  moans  to  say,  that  until  this 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  wator-clock.  His  words  are,  Etiam  tvm  tamm  nub&o  in' 
ceHcB  fuere  horat  tuque  ad  proaeimwn  hutrtm*  Tune  Scipio  Niuiea 
ooUega  LasnaHi  pHmu$  aqua  divisit  haras  ceque  noetium  ac  dterum, 
tdqut  horologium  wib  fedo  dieavii  anno  urhi$  DZCT.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  cUpsydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  several  of  various 
3i?!0,  or  a  larger  yessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  whidi 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  be  perceiyed?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  ApoU.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Up.  ii.  9,  nimiius  per  spatia  clepsydrce  horarum  incrnncnta 
aervans,  Ideler'rf  remark  after  Beckmium,  that  depsy dree  wore  nut 
known  to  the  Bomana  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  dt  causis 
corruptee  eloquent iis ;  they  are  not  oven  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time  (28).  Primrxs  tertio  constdatu  Cn.  Pompcius  adsfrinxit,  iinpo- 
suitque  vduti  frenos  eloqiimtice.  On  this  account,  clepaydrcevfm  v  no 
doubt  given  them,  of  which  fi'eqiTunt  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  A/j.  ii.  11,  says,  dixi  horis  paine  qiiifiqjm^  nam  dtio- 
4ecim  clejpsydria,  quae  apattosiMmfOt  acc^peram  (they  were  different 
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ones  then)  mid  addita  quahmr,  O^ers  read,  nam  depsydrm  viginU^ 
and  tius  oeitainly  aooords  better  mth  the  Aorta  guCnque ;  far  ia  that 
case  to  each  depsydra  would  be  assigiied  the  B£Qi  part  of  an  hour, 
so  that  quoHtor  viginU  d^^^ydrm  made  up,  doubtless,  pcene  horas 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  35,  viii.  7.  [Lyd.  de  Mag.  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  ratione  temporis  ad  jperorandum  injud.  jyuU.  apud  Roma^ 
7108.']  Tkcso  clopsydra3  were  naturally  placed  in  piiyate  liousos 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
(jium  et  libros  inittam.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
likas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
OreU.  2032,  3298 ;  Censorin,  23 ;  Yarro,  L.  L.  vi.  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mag. 
iii.  35.]  The  liydiiiulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
he  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Roman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in- 
vented a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  yarious  hours,  Yitr.  iz.  9»  2 ;  but  all  these 
contriyances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden* 
clock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
silaYes  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  wiarivm  and  d^Mydra^ 
and  leporfc  each  tune  that  an  hour  esquired.  Hart  -viii.  67 : 

Horas  quinque  piMr  nondnm  tibi  nunciat,  et  ta 

Jam  convlTa  mihi,  Ceciliaae^  yenu. 
JnTen.  x,  216 : 

.  .  .  clflmore  opus  est,  nt  sentiat  smk, 
Qaem  dioat  yenine  puer,  quot  nuneiet  honu. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  horologiumy  and  a 
intccinator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.   Petr.  26* 
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HAT  an  extensive  library  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 


learned  and  celebiated  Boman  poet»  appears  quite  natural,  and 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  -were  not  there;  but  it  would  be  incoirect 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastee 
of  its  owner«  'What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Boman  history  'was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  iudiTiduale,  who  cultivated  or  patronized 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxiiry  and  &ahion« 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  oonsidered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  eren 
though  its  owner  never  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosoplier, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  &r  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  An.  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rago  of  liea[)iiig  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library:  guarum 
dominus  vix  tola  vita  sua  indices  perlegit.  He  ridicules  those  quibus 
voluminum  suorum  frontes  muxime  placmt  tituUque;  and  concludes: 
jam  erdm  inter  halm  aria  et  thermas  hibliotheca  quoque  ut  necesaarium 
domiis  ornamentum  expolitur,  Ignoscerem  planCy  si  e  studiorum  nimia 
cupidine  orirdar  ;  nunc  isia  cxquisita  et  cum  imaginihus  suia  descrtpta 
sacrorum  opera  ingeiiiorum  in  spvciem  et  cultum  paricium  win  pa' 
rantnr.  Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  ioUy,  in  a  particular  treatise,  Upuc  aTraiStvrov  Kal  xoXXd  /3(/3Xta 
4tyoviuvov;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proverbs;  ^riOiyco^  6  iri0iiKOS  Kav  x^vaia  txV  ^vn^oKa,  and,  ovoq  Xupac 
<icov£ic  Kiv&v  tA  wra.  Comp.  Mart,  V.  bX.  Cicoro,  Atticus,  Horace 
{EpUit,  i.  18,  109),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  GaUus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
Aimiture,  may  be  iitferred  from  Yitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraries.  According  to  Lim  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi.  7) : 
Cubkntla  et  BititiothBoob  ad  onentem  apedare  debewt;  uaui  etUm  motu- 
Himn  posbaUiiJt  hmm :  item  in  hihliothecU  libri  non  putreecent.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  bettor  judgment  on  its  ftirther  arrangemeats 
by  the  eKcavatians  in  Herculaneum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  Ubraiy  with  ito  rolls.  Around  the  walls  of 
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fhis  rocm  irm  capboaids,  not  maxsti  aboye  the  Height  of  a  maii>  in 
vhioh  the  ioUb  ^irare  kept.  A  xow  of  cupboazds  stood  in  the  centre 
qf  the  loom,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  paasages  for  miking 
only  xemained  on  the  Bidee.  It  serred)  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre* 

servation  of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa* 
cious.  That  discovered  in  Ilerculancum  was  so  sinall,  that  a  man 
conld,  by  extending  his  aims,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  "Winkelm.  Ainn,  z,  Oeach.  der  Bank.  "W.  i.  401 ;  Martorelli,  de 
regia  theca  calamaria,  i,  xl,  [Fhiloaophical  Trajisactuma,  1752, 
p.  71;  1754,  p.  634.] 

The  occasional  observations  of  ancient  writers  coirespond  very 
veU  with  the  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Vitruvius  (yii* 
Jhrcdf.  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms ; 
e  certis  armariis  infinita  vcilwrnvna  eduxit.  Yopisc.  Tacit,  8,  Jutbet 
hibliotheca  Ulpia  in  armario  sexto  lihrvm  clejiJiantin'U/m,  etc«;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii,  17 :  Parieti  (cubiculi)  in  bibkothecm  epedem  arma* 
Tvuna  infierhm  est,  quod  non  legendoa  libroB^  Bed  hetitandos  captt 
Here  Iben  it  was  a  wall-capboord.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  J^.  ii*  9) 
oroiar*  JnbUath, ;  TTlp,  Dig,  xxzii^  1,  52.]  .Wketlier  these  capboarda 
mre  provided  with  doors,  ajad  oould  be  looked,  like  those  in  wludi 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  detennine.  Seneca 
{Trwnq,  ix.)  speaks  generally  not  of  ormorM,  but  of  iedU>  ienuB 
esffrueto  loculamenta,  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
Kriniay  is,  however,  erroneous.  Bespeoting  ih.p  scrinia,  see  the 
following  Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  usee  for 
them  the  expression  foridi,  which  may  however  mean  simply 
liiovable  depositories.  Alaitial  very  si-uificantly  calls  them  nidi 
(i.  118,  15;  17,  6);  and  the  comparison  with  a  columbarium 
was  certainly  very  obvioiis. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  liad  placed  in  the  public  libraiy  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  examj)lo  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  hbraries.  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib.  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  bo  foimd  in  Martial  (ix.),  where, 
in  the  first  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscriptic-n  for  his  poi'ti'ait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  efifitle  to  Turanius,  we  read :  Epigramma,  quod  extra  crdkiem 
paginartm  ea^,  ad  8teriinium,  daneHmum  virum,  nnpeimus,  qiti 
imaginem  meam  ponere  in  hibliotheca  9ua  voluit.  So  also  in  the 
lihiary  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.   Fans.  i.  18,  19.  (oiV^- 
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They  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  poitraits  of  oontemporariefl, 
but,  as  Pliny  aays,  quki  immo  etiam,  gum  nm  Mifi^,  fingvntur  pari" 
unique  deHderia  non  iradito$  vtiiUus,  uicui  in  Scmero  evenil*  Statuep 
also,  of  the  Muses,  ior  instance,  were  placed  there  (Cio,  Fam,  yii, 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  -wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided; 
her  statue  or  bust,  media  Minerva  (Juyen.  iii<  219),  giving  to  the 
Bpot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  puiposes  of  the  libxary,  not  only  to  superintend  it^  but 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
Bpedal  slaves  were  kept,  who  belonged  to  the  laxger  class  of  the 
Uhrarii,  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  ixsed  for 
wilting  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  scribce.  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  from  tliu  scribce 
piihlici,  who  were  liberie  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own ;  and 
next,  from  the  hibliopolce,  who  were  also  called  Ubrarii,  Comp. 
Eschenhach,  dc  scrihis  vett.  in  Polcn.  thes.  torn.  iii. ;  Emesti,  Olav, 
(He,  s.  V.  scriba.  Among  the  scn'bie  kej)t  by  a  private  iudi^'idual, 
a  distinctiou  is  made  between  the  lihrarii  a  studiis^  ab  epistolu,  and 
a  hibliothcca  ;  but  whether  the  conuettion  of  the  two  words,  libra' 
rius  a  bibliothcmf  can  bo  foimd,  ai)peai's  doubtful.  In  inscnptiong 
it  genei'ally  inns,  librariua  et  a  bibliotheca ;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the  , 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
libraiii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  antiquarii  also.  Cod,  Theod,  iv.  8,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
given  by  Isid.  Orig,  vi.  14,  Lihrarii  Odem  €t  a/idiquarii  vocafiiur: 
aed  librarii  mnif  qui  et  nova  et  vekraaeinhuni^  a/oHguairii^  qui  fonlMfa- 
modo  ifeUra,  unde  et  nomen  eumteruni^  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Eonum  text  began  to  pass  into  tibe  running  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  chazacter,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  antiqua 
et  rewndita  verba  (Suet.  Aug,  86),  were  called  by  this  name*  And 
hence  the  glossaries  ei^lain  the  word  by  dpxatoypd^Q  and  csXAf 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-biuders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  roUs. 

On  this  subject,  see  Lipsius,  dc  bibliothecia  syntagma^  iii. ;  Lo-  • 
meier  dt  bibliothecie  (in  an  antiq^uarian  point  of  view  very  unim-  ^ 
portant).    [Qeraud,  Sur  les  livres  dans  raniiquitS,  joarticulieremeni 
cto  ke  Momaine.'} 
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THE  BOOKS. 

CCHWAKZ,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  Ik  ornamentia  lihrorum 
*^  apud  w feres  tmtatiSy  has  ti'eated  in  detaiL  about  the  external 
form  of  the?  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  bo  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  even  after  his  labo- 
rious iiic[uiry,  to  be  cx>rrected  and  explained ;  and  the  rolls  that 
luive  been  discovered  in  llerculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
eument.  Some  points  have  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TihnU. 
iii.  1,  and  FJetjda  liomana,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  «ur  les  Manuacrits 
trovvts  d  Hercul.j 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written  waa 
the  fine  bark  {lihevy  the  single  layers,  philyroe)  of  the  -Egyptian 
which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perfectioui  by  |Kreparation  and  bleaching  (ahlutio), 
tiiat  tiie  qiiality  foimerly  considered  tiie  best  {hieraHca)  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  io  it  bore  the  name  of  lim.  There 
were  yarious  manufactories  of  it  at  Borne :  Plin.  idii.  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  aboye  mentioned,  Proximium  (nomen) 
ita^hitheairicm  Mum  fueraJt  a  cmfedwm  loco,  Esou^  hanc  lUh- 
VMt  Fannii  sagax  offidna,  UnvakLmqm  curioaa  inJterpcllaiiione  prin* 
Hpaltm  fecit  e  phheia  et  nomen  ei  dedU,  Qua  wm  ewei  ikt  reeurata^ , 
in  gfto  manait  amphitheairtca.  He  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  emporetica,  was  unfit  for  writing  on,  fuid 
only  used  for  ])acking  with,  whence  its  namo  {a  mercatorihm  cognO' 
minata).  [On  tlie  passa^re  in  riiuy  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Firm, 
5,  and  Boot,  ih.,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  nud 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Eome ;  though  papyrus  >\  as  certainly  ex- 
poitf*drawto  Italy.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52:  papyrumad  charUn 
IMratum.  See  Cassiodor.  Var.  xi.  38 ;  Tsidor.  vi.  10,  where  seven 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  pnper 
wore  considered  to  be  iennitas,  (hnsitas,  candor,  Icevor ;  the  diief 
£ialt8,  which  were  removed  by  dressing,  scabritia^  humor,  lentigo, 
imia,'] 

The  narrow  strips  of  this  paper — in  the  Heroulanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  pagince,  srhrdm, 
^hich,  in  Mart.  iv.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Qio. 
^ttic,  L  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  comae 
the  length,  of  fhB  rolls  yaried.  Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  NeapoUiaa  palm  vide,  1>ut  some  are  narrower.  [Plmj 
gms  tibe  breadfli  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  beet  sorts 
were  tiiiiteen;  the  hieratic  eleven;  tiie  Fannian  paper  ten;  tiie 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp- 
tian papynis,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Siad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  ^irXS  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Biteohl*s  Die  AUs^ 
andrin.  Bibliothek^  an  excellent  work,  (jhiilandini,  Comm.  in  Plm. 
de  Pap.  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Pii])yru.s,  parcliniont,  mcmhrana  [Pergamena],  the  inven- 
tion of  Eiimenos  of  Pergamus,  was  the  most  practical  material. 
Pliu.  xiii.  11,  21,  [These  sheets  of  parchment  wore  folded  and 
sewn  in  diilerent  sizes,  like  modern  books ;  hence  Ulp.  Difj.  xxxii. 
o2,  7nembra7ice  nondttm  consuftf.^  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  hiurlior  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopisc.  Aurel.  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Capell. 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  (Symmach.  iv.  Ep.  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  natnze 
of  books  is  alluded  to.    [IsicL  vi.  12r) 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramentum  Uhrarimn^  was  a 
kind  of  pigment^  or  Chinese  ink,  prcpaixjd  fsom  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  PHn.  zzxY.  6, 25 :  FiiemmetJ^Ugin^jllwi^ 
««7  jN'ee  wiuitU,  Propter  quod  offieinaa  eHam  mdifloavere^fimum  eum 
non  enUtteniee;  laudoHeeimwn  eodem  mode  JU  e  toedie*  AduUeraitmr 
fofimcium  haiineairumquefitHgine,  quo  ad  vdlumina  eenbendauhmtur. 
Bunt  qui  vini  foBcem  eiccatam  exeoquaiU^  etc.  Id.  zxrii*  7,  28 : 
Atramenkim  lihrarium  ex  dUuito  ejus  (absinthii)  temperakm  literae  a 
mueeulie  iuetur,  [Yitr,  vii,  10.]  Winkebnann's  aoconnt  of  the 
Heroulanean  MBS.  agress  yery  well  with  this.  ' '  The  Heronlanean 
MBS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  yery  madi  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writinp:  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  ap])ears  to  be  in  slight 
relief,  and  Iha  mk  which  was  found  still  roiiia.ming  in  an  mkstand, 
is  a  suru  }>roof  that  this  was  the  case."  Wo  must  conclude,  }iow- 
©ver,  from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  sepia  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.    He  says, 

Tunc  querimur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor, 

Ni^ra  quod  infusa  vanoscat  sepia  lyrnpha : 

Bilutas  quorimur  .e:eiiiiiiet  quod  fistula  guttas, 
Atiftonius,  also  (iv.  7G),  calls  the  letters  notas  furvm  *^?te,  no 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persins  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fication.  [So  Auson.  Ep.  tu,  64.  Comp.  Davy,  Fkilos.  TranecuHomf 
1621,  pp.  101,  20d.]  The  ancients  do  not  ajypear  to  liaYe  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  aztifiGial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
manipulation  to  become  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those 
initiated  into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand»  the  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such' as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  flax-stalk,  for 
sach  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  tiiem.  Hence  Ovid,  Art,  ui. 

627,  advises, 

Tata  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  xecenti 

Litera  :  carbonis  pulvere  taDge :  leges. 

Fallet  et  liumidiili  quse  fiet  acumine  lim, 
Et  feret  occultas  pura  tabella  notas. 

For  nuffe  on  this  subject  see  Bm'/kmann*8  Beitr,  z,  Oeach,  d,  Er- 
find,  n,  295.  [Avellino  describes  two,  very  beautiijudly  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
nmnd,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

Th^  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 
onis  with  the  naUprum  Uhr<writm  (Tao.  Ann.  v.  8 ;  Suet.  Vit,  2), 
The  best  sort  came  firom  .ZBgypt,  Cnidus,  and  the  Anaitio  Lake. 
Flin.  zvi.  36, 64;  [Appul.  Md,  i.] ;  Mart.  ziv.  38,  Fascea  cdhmimm: 
Dat  ohartiB  habiles  calamos  Meniphitlca  telliu : 
Tezaatar  reliqna  tecta  palude  tibi. 

[Anson.  Ep*  vii.  48 :  Chasutwr  Onidim  sukuB  arundinU,  Oic.  ad  Qu, 
Fr,  ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  discovered  at  Herculaneuin,  there  is  such  a 
calamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mti8.  Borb.  i.  tab.  12 ;  "Win- 
kelra.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gcll,  Fompeiana,  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  LavG  also  been  discovered.  \_Philo3.  Transact.  1758,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkolm.  as  above,  and  Marfcor(3lli,  de  rcgia  theca  calamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium^  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  tho  Herculaneau  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Wmkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  l>onk  '^as  placed  both  at  tho  beginning  and  the  end, 

la  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charta^  or  memhrnna,  was 
written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i.  ^,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 
tragedy, 

.    .    .    summi  plena  jam  TOnr;!:ine  libri 
Scriptus,  et  in  tcrgo,  necduiii  finitus  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
wbich  Mart.  viii.  62,  may  bo  taken  as  an  instance : 
Scribit  in  avcrsa  Picens  epigraraniata  charta, 
Iiit  (lolct,  averse  ^uod  facit  ilia  deo. 
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For  trivial  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  children, 
tiiey  used  material  wliicK  had  already  writing  on  one  side.  The 
passage  in  Hor.  EpUt.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  this, 
may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  words 
of  Martial,  iy.  86,  on  diieGting  his  book  to  ApoUinaxis,  cannot  be 
ouscmdsrstood : 

Si  damnaTerit,  ad  Salariornm 

Curras  scrinia  protinus  licebit, 
Iiiversa  pueris  arande  charta. 

Such  Ofittho^pha  (Flin.  Epist.  iii.  6)  generaUy  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fair  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  however,  of  no  yalue,  Ihey  would  mb 
ont  aU  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  called  fcdimpiutuM,  Cic  Famu  yii.  16.  Oomp.  OtttolL  xxii.  4. 
Hence  Mart  iv*  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 
Non  poMunt  noitros  nralte,  Famtine,  litnrtt 
EmeDdsre  jocos ;  ana  Htoxa  potest 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedms  or  safbon. 
Luc.  irpdc  ^irai}.  iii.  113 :  cai  iiXsi^^  r<^  KpoKtp  icai  ry  xiSpt^.  This 
is,  in  Persins,  iiL  10,  ihe  pontU  Uedlor  memhrana  atpiUis,  and  in 
JuTen.  TiL  crocea  memJfrana  tdbeUtE.  'Whaterer  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  term  eedru$  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  librt  ciiraH,  Comp. 
Billerb.  Flora  Class.  199),  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  djcd  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Yitruv.  ii.  9,  13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  7iasdtiii\  quo  reliqtice  res  wndce,  uti  etiam  librij  a 
tineia  et  a  carte  nan  liEduntur.  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  periaidits :  v. 
6;  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  331,  carmina  linenda  cedro.  i'ers.  i.  42,  cedro 
digna  loGUiua.']   Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1,  13: 

Quod  neque  sum  cedro  flavus  nec  pumice  levis; 
Erubui  domino  cultior  esse  moo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  -s^-ith  "^Titmg  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this 
it  was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  JSjpod,  18, 8,  in  fine  librt  umbilici  ex 
liijno  aut  osse  fieri  ealebant.']  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculancan  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylmder. '  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umhi- 
Ucu8.  See  Winkelm.  ii*  231;  Kitsch,  on  Mor.  Epod.  m.  8;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ctd  umbilicum  adducere  (Horace),  and 
Jampenmimua  usque  ad  umibilicoe^  sapport  this  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavify  in  Hie  centre  of 
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eacSi  diac ;  but  if  we  consider  iliai  Martial,  in  recounting  the  yaxious 
onuuDieutsMonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  umbilici,  and  nerer 
comusr— though  ibis  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Grid,  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted — (see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  couTinced  that  both  tenns 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart.  iii.  2,  caUs  the  umbilici jnic^f, 
so  tliat  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
Iqs  also  says,  pingantur  comua.  The  most  any  one  can  assume  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  v.  6,  15,  may  be  q.uoted : 

Quae  cedro  dccorata  purpuraque 

Nijapris  pagina  crcit  umbilicis. 

Martial  mentions  the  cornua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  explicitus 
usque  ad  sua  cormia  liber,  is  equivalent  to  iv.  90:  Jam  j^ervenimus 
usque  ad  umhilico^. 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were 
for  an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  novraKiov, 

Before  this,  however,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  ptiTnice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemiwB  /rentes,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  umbiHci 
or  comua.  [Mart.  i.  ST,/ron8pum%eata ;  118,  mmm  pumice;  yiii.  72; 
Gatull.  zzii.  8.]  It  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the 
paintings  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  repre* 
Benting  such  knobs,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Hercidanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiAil  yellow  of  the  Zttftim,  luiea 
[Gmisia  tindoria^  Linn.).  This  envelope  (not  a  capsa)  was  called 
hy  the  Greeks  simply  di<p9'cpa,  and  by  the  Eomans  memhrcuia. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toga,  [iii.  2 ;  viii.  72,  murice 
cultue;  i.  67 : 

Nee  umbilicis  enltns  atque  membrans.] 
The  Greek  aiTrvSm  is  something  similar.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  5.  Hesych, 
ff*rrt'^i,  depfiduvai  aroXai,    Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  adttie  aindone  non  quotidiana.   See  the  wood-cut  in 
p.  332. 

"Finnlly  came  the  title,  tituluSf  index,  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coccum. 
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or  minium  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  titulum  poscia.  Sen.  de  Tranq.  ^n.  9, 
indices.  Oic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  4,  6,  aiXXvfiov^,  see  p.  331  j;  but  it  i&  not 
easy  to  say  whero  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkelmann,  242,  denies  that  the  roils  were  bound;  at  least  no 
traco  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Heroulaneum.  It  u  troe 
that  Martial,  ziv.  36,  aay8»  Scrinitm  : 

Oonstriotos  nld  d«t  mihi  libellos, 
Admiifeam  tineas  tniceaqae  blattaa; 

but  not  to  mentioiL  tiiat  others  read  comtructoB^  it  is  not  yery  dear 
how  Ihe  ccmiMngere  oonld  serre  as  a  protectioiL  against  the  HnM 
and  lHatta,  So  tiiat  this  one  passage  offers  no  jtositiTe  proo^ 
[Herzborg  explains  conatridoa  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  (He.  de  Or* 

i.  42,  quae  (ars)  rem  disschtktfn  eongluHnaret,  et  comMngeret ;  hrA 

there,  cniistrintjerc  moans  to  gluo  toofether,  not  to  pmoothe.  In  Plin. 
xiii.  12,  2(),  coiutrin(jtre  means  iiiorely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  constrictos  is  not  a  tccliuical  exj^rossion  ;  but  most  likfily 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightlj^  as  to  prevent 
vemiiii  irom  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  cover  itself, 
or  the  single  book  comploto,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  Umus, 
Mart.  i.  07. 

Tlio  pa.s?ati:es  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  bo 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  US  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  TibuUus,  iii.  1,  9 : 

Lutea  sed  niveum  inrolvat  membrana  libellam, 

Pnmex  et  eanas  tondeat  ante  comas : 
Sammaque  pnetexat  teiiuis  fastigia  oharto!, 

Indicet  ut  nomen  litera  facta  menm  : 
Atque  inter  gominos  pmgamur  cornua  frontes; 

Sic  etenim  oomtum  miuerti  oportet  opus. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg,  Mom.f  that  it  should  be  read  tenwB  ckarta :  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  tndex^  and  the  book  was  roUed  up  in  a  memhram, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  charkt  itself,  or  ilie 
memhrana  would  have  concealed  it.  TenuU  chaHa  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  itMMitm* 

The  description  in  Orid,  Triit,  i.  1,  5,  is  more  complete: 

Nec  te  purpureo  velent  vaccinia  fuco : 

Kon  est  conveniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
Nee  titdus  minio^  nec  eedro  cbarta  noietiir, 

Candida  nee  nigra  cornua  fronte  geras. 
Kee  fragili  gemian  pcdiantur  pomiw  frontes* 

Hirsntos  passis  ut  videaze  comis. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii,  2,  8,  most  oompreliensiYe  of  all: 

Cedro  nunc  licet  ambules  penmctiify 
Et  frontis  gemino  decens  honors 
Pictis  luxurieris  umbilicis ; 

Et  tc  purpura  dcHcata  relet,  • 
Et  cocco  rubeat  suporhus  index. 

Compare  L  67,  Tiii.  72,  [y.  6.   Gatull.  xzii: 

•  •  .  cliartiB  renins,  novi  Ubri, 
Kovi  timbilici,  lora  rubrc,  membrana 
Btieeta  plumbo  et  pamiee  onmia  eqaata.] 

LaaQy,  Ladan  affords  an  mterestmg  contributi<m,  ITpdc  Airmiturwf 
m*  p.  113,  riva  yiip  iXiriSa  leal  ahrhc  *^  ^^ia  ttal  Avtkimtf 

ill,  Kal  ^tocoXX^Ci       TTCfiMft^irrfic  cai  dXti^iQ       jc(}oc(^  ral  ry  cl^p^, 

tad  xcpt  r«$y  Iir2  fktaOi^  <7Vv6yrtaVf  Bub  fin.,  i!firavrcc  yup  OLKpifSutQ  dfiowi 
dn  rote  KaWitrrotQ  tovtoiq  j3i;3Xi'oit,        XP*'*'^***  f*^*'       i^^aXoi,  wop- 

Tbo  lihrarii  were  no  doubt  cli.irged  with  llius  cquijtpinp:  tho 
books.  Cic.  Afti'c.  iv.  4.  [In  tlie  follo'W'ing  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bibliothccam  meam  tut  pinxtrunt  coudructioue  ci  silh/bts, 
Hoi-zberg  conjectures  conatrictione.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
cohdringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Constructio  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  botli  the  newly-written  books^ 
which  as  yet  coii-i>ted  of  separate  strips  of  jinper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  thnt  woro  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  ijiutinatores,  inentiouHd  in  the  prOTious  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  two  things  in  lioth  letters;  the  constriictio  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  tho  indices,  wath  which  is 
connected  the  pingere,  colouring  the  back,  tho  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  loaves,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  IHpian,  Dig.  xxxii*  1,  52 :  Fer^cripti  libri  nandum 
TMLtleatiy  nondv/m  con  glut  inati.'] 

It  became  iisoal  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.   Seneo.  de  Tranq,  An^  9 ;  Martial,  ziv.  186 ; 

Qnarn  broTii  immemnm  cepit  membrsna  Manmem! 
Ipiiai  Tnlttig  prima  tabeUa  geiit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
andent  eiistom !  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  worhs,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xzy.  2,  4* 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  drawing  in  Gell's  Pom- 
feiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pomjjeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  anticjue,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  umon  of  all  the  usual  implements  of  writing,  collected  from  a 
great  number  of  andeni  pamtings  in  the  two  rained  dties. 


On  the  left  is  a  diotdar  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  oon> 
taining  six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.   Below  this  liee  a 

stylus  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
nse.    In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  roed,  and  tlience  called 
calamus.    Next  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  iahella  or  iahulce,  joined 
togctlier  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.    Another  sort  is  huii^  up  above  this,  where  the  stj'his 
sers'os  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  a^^ainst  the  wall.    A  sort  of  thjck 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  ri;?ht  of  the  last.    In  the  centre 
are  seen  sinp:le  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.    On  tlio  riprht  are  four  volumes,  Ipng  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  exj)lanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papf/ru3  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  unihilicus 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.    The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  they  were  cylin- 
diical  or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhape  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.    Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.    Capsce  or  scrinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.   See  Bdttig.  8ah*  L 
p.  102,    Mart.  i.  3,  Scrinia  da  magnis;  me  manus  una  eapU;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings  were  pre- 
jserved,  but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.   Plin.  XT*  17«  18; 
Mart,  zi,  8;  [iy.  83:  Plena  Maraik  hahea$  am  icrinia  Ubris^ 
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Fliny,  vii.  SO,  mentions  ALezaader'a  costly  SGrixduia.]  They  are 
not  nnfrequently  to  be  found  along  'with  Boman  statnes  dad  in 
the  toga.  [Suet.  Qramm,  9 :  tMw  efua  oatenditwr,  hahitu  iedeatM  ae 
paUiatat  appotUu  ducHnu  setiniia,'}  When  a  Boman  had  need  of 
documents  in  puhlie  buaness,  his  scrinium  was  earned  after  him 
by  a  daye,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 
a  capaartuB.  [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.  OatulL 
bnriii.  33,  36 : 

Kam,  quod  sciiptoi  um  iion  magna  est  copia  apud  me— 
Hue  una  ex  multis  capsula  me  scquitur.] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  Itdui 
in  the  euJnctUum,  Plin.  £p.  t.  5.  Although  eusUxUi  8<rinwrum 
were  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
them.   Martial,  i.  67,  5 : 

Secreta  quuue  carmiua  ut  rudes  curas, 
Quas  novit  unus,  scrinioque  signatas 
Oustodit  ipse  virginis  pater  chartoe. 
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THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  S  soon  as  tlio  deaire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literature  became 
general,  and  men  of  letters,  or  those  who  affected  to  be  eo, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
"were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  liyelihood  by  supplying  tliia 
want.  When  Gioero,  ad  Quint*  Fr,  iii.  4,  writes,  De  libliijitheca  tua 
Orceea  iup^lenda,  Hhris  commukmdUf  LoHnis  comparandis  wxldt 
ifdim  Ml  cof^fici, — Bed  ego  mihi  ipH  ista  xter  quern  agam  non  habehOf 
negw  entm  wnalia  euni^  qu<z  quidem  placeant,  etc.,  we  cannot  eup^ 
pose  that  anydiing  ^ae  is  aUnded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
He  spealcs  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
Hhrariiy  Leg.  iii.  20,  a  librariis  petimtis ;  jxihlida  Uteris  consigncUam 
memoriam  puhlicam  nullam  habemiis,  and  inontions,  Fhilipp.  ii.  9,  a 
taherna  libraria,  in  which  Clodiui*  took  rt  lii^o.  Under  Augna«tus, 
wo  find  it  already  IxH'ouiiug  a  distinct  trade,  and  iloraco  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  6'osn,  by  whom  his  j)oems  were  sokl.  Ej^isf, 
i.  20,  2,  ut  p}'ostc3  Sosiorum  pumice  Ivvis.  Art.  Poet.  'Md:  Hie 
meret  cera  liber  Sosiis  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci),  [Under 
the  Urst  Emperors,  the  tmde  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  mid 
several  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Qninctiliun  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72; 
xiii.  3;  (iuinct.  /n.^t.  Prut/,;  and  Donis  in  Sonec.  Dc  Bene/,  vii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  tlieiuselves  [wbence 
their  name],  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers*  slayes,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  The  Ro- 
mans of  quality  had  also  their  slaves,  librarii  (see  aboye),  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticaa* 
Nep.  Att.  13;  Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  4,  xii.  6;  xvi.  6.  Ho  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Gio.  ad  AU*  xii.  12,  and  4A\  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  {Ep.  iv.  7}  saya  that 
Begulus  had  his  son*s  life  in  eoDemplaria  tramcriptwm  nuBe.]  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  hiUiopcke,  Mart  iv.  71»  ziii  3 ;  PoIL 
vii.  83,  ^^Utp  ctirqXoi,  ^ifiXimedvtikot;  Luc.  n'pic  &iroil.  i.  4»  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  beon  considered  merely  in  a 
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mffroaatile  point  of  -new,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
oomGtneB8»  On  fhia  aooonnt  Kaztial  vmdicateB  himself,  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  Tidebuntur  chartis  tibi,  leetor,  in  istis 
Sire  obfloeitt  aiaiifl,  tire  Latlna  parum : 

Xon  mens  eit  error ;  nocuit  llbraiios  illis. 
Dam  propeiat  Tersus  annumerare  tibt. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking  over 
their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11:  ChgU  VM 
ealamo  mamtque  nostra  emendare  meo$  tihdfm  ;  and  E^pitH,  16 : 

IIos  nido  licet  inseras  vol  imo, 
Septem  qiio.s  tibi  inittiinus  libellos, 
Auctoris  I  al.uiKj  sui  iiotatos. 
ll{cc  illis  prc'timn  facit  litura. 

[Cic.  ad  Att,  xvi.  6,  eaa  ego  j^ersj>iciam^  corrigam,  tu>m  dtnigue 

In  Martial's  tiino  tlieso  librarii,  or  bibliopoko,  had  tln'ir  shops, 
tabernce,  chiefly  about  the  Ar(ji1einm^  i.  4,  118;  but  ekewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius^  Gell.  xviii.  4  :  In  Sandafnrio  forte 
apud  Ubrarioa  fuimus.  Gralen.  de  lihr.  suis,  iv.  301  :  tv  yiip  Scrv- 
iaXiapup  Kaff  d  St)  TrXtirrra  Ttijv  iv  'P(o;iy  /3t/3Xioirw\<iwv  t^rrivf  K*  r.  X* 

[In  the  StgUlariiSf  Gell.  t.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  thp  Tiooks  on  sale 
were  snspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabuma  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigraans  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempe  soks  subiie  latum; 

Contra  Cajsaris  est  forum  tabcrua, 
Scriptifl  postibus  hinc  et  inde  totia^ 
OmneB  ut  cito  perlegae  poetaa. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  AH,  Poet,  372,  refers  to :  medioerihua 
eue  poetia  non  hominee,  nm  dii,  non  otmceaaert  eolumnoi;  and  more 
plainly,  8tU,  L  4,  71, 

Nulla  tabema  meos  habeat,  ncque  pila  Ubollea; 

on  which  see  Heindorf  s  remarks,  Comp.  Seneca,  Sp.  33.  [The 
shelves  of  the  tab-^mr©  were  called  nidi;  in  these  tlic  \voik^  lay 
bound.    Mart.  i.  118,  ramim  vumice  purpuraque  cullum;  viii.  61: 

Nec  umbilicis  quod  deconis  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Eoma  quas  tenet  gcntcs.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i,  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Rasiim  pumice  purpuraquc  cultttm 
Deaariii  tibi  qidnqne  Martialeni  $ 
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and  yet  this  first  book  contained  119  Epigxams,  some  of  them  tole- 
lably  kmg.  He  places  fhe  pdce  still  lower  in  Ep.  67»  wKexe  he 
ezclajiiis  to  ^plagiaHmf 

Err  as  meorum  far  aTaie  filironmi, 

Fieri  poeUuD  posse  qui  pntas  tantL 

Scriptoni  qvanii  eonstet  el  tomm  Tilii 

Nan  sex  pamtnr,  aat  decern  soplios  nummia. 

And  Iryphon,  lie  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
Besteorcea.  See  xiii.  3.  It  ia  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  l),  hcec 
unaperagU  lihrarius  hora,  so  that  perliaps  the  binding  often  ooet 
more  than  the  book.    [Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  15.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  inquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
dined  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation^  and  did  not  e:qpect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  J£, 
howerer,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  eepedally 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  other  cases, 
-writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from  the  paupertas  impulU  audax^  ut  versmfacerem;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  bad  only  publiaihed  poems  intended  &r  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  Hoped  to  recommend  himseilf 
to  the  great.   See  8ai,  i.  4,  71.   Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  -3idiles  [Gell.  iii.  3 ;  Juv.  vii.  87], 
it  v^'ill  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  auLlicn-  -li  jiild  receivo 
remuiieration  for  thcii"  labour.    Thus  the  elder  I'iiiiv  wa^  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Comment 
tarii  dedorum,  Plin.  Ejy.  iii.  6.    This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  freq^uently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he  re- 
coTjimeiids  those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 
Kxigia  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quinctc,  libellos : 

Non  baboo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryj>lioa, 
**  JEs  dabo  pro  nugis,  et  emam  tua  carniina  sanui  ? 
Xou,  iiiquis,  faciam  tarn  fatue."    Ncc  ego. 

Comp.  i.  118,  v.  hcro  the  poet  very  humorously  declines  lending 
them ;  but  the  niati  *  r  is  quite  clear  from  xi.  108,  when  he  declares 
ho  win  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money ; 

Quamvis  tarn  longo  poteras  satur  esse  libello, 

Lector,  adhuc  a  me  disticba  pauca  petis. 
Sed  Lupus  iisuram,  puerique  diaria  poscunt. 
Lector,  solve,  taces,  dissimuhsqiic  .-  Vale. 

When,  tliorefore,  ho  elsewhere  designates  the  busineas  of 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  xiy.  219»  nuUoa  r^ermUa  timmo$  eormlMi, 
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(comp.  i.  77),  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productiyo  occupationB,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fmirteen  books  oi'  EpigraLas,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  (lining  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,]  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says, 

At  nunc  conviva  est  comissatorquc  libellus, 
£t  taatam  gratiB  pagina  nottoi  pkMiet 

be  only  meaiiB,  tbat  those  who  took  pleasure  in  Im  poems,  did  not 
lewBid  the  anther,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Virgil's  time ;  in  the 
rame'way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  zioher  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Qanl ;  for  neteU  Moeuhu  ista  mem* 
This,  howOTer,  does  not  ezchtde  the  possibiHty  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  Ids  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Ti'j'phon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundum,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems;  ior  we  have  r(nison  to  believe  that  his  books  were  veiy 
successtui.    See  Hor.  Art.  rod.        Mart.  xiv.        [xiii.  3,  vi.  61, 

Meque  sinus  omnis,  me  man  as  oinnis  babeC] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Seyer.  Dial,  L  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schdttgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  troatise  De  ItbrarUa  cf 
lihIiopdU  afdiiguorum^  and  in  Foleni,  8uppl,  ihe$,  €hr,  tom.  iiL  [Sen. 
de  Ben.  yiL  6,  calls  the  publisher  em^pikr^  which  shows  that  he  ac* 
quired  tiie  cop3^ght  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  tiie  copies,  howeyer,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  tayems,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7  : 

Quam  mnlti  tineas  pascunt  blattasquc  discrti, 
£t  redimunt  soli  carmina  docta  coqui. 

It  was  not  in  Rome  and  Greece  only,  or  m  the  countries  inter 
whidi  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  of 
Home  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  civilized  pro- 
vxnoee.  Hisnce  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  tram  mat€  etfrref,  and 
ICsirtial  is  read  m  Gbiul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [vii.  88 .  yiii.  61,  x.  104, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  ziL  3.]  Bo9:^'B^^pi9t,i:L.lV  Bmop(imlA^ 
drnti  SMS  fioft  jwtoiom,  ae  toiito  tubentitM  ex  UterU  imiU  eognovi  vendi- 
fori  Hbdlo8  meOB,  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Wp,  ix  T  i  Hor.  Ep,  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers^  shops  were  fashionable  lounges.  QelL  xviii.  4,  th 
mtdtonm  hominum  caste,  xiii.  30,  y.  4.  See  Schmidt,  OeBohichU 
der  Jhnh'Wnd  CflaubffMfreiheU  tmersfeit  Jdhrhmderi  der  KaUers  ai*. 
important  work*] 
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nnEffi  Roman  of  quality,  who  CTen  at  his  studio:^  used  to  avail 
himself  of  the  liands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
•  more  generally  employed  a  slave  in  his  oorrespondeoce,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impedimente  thrown  in  its  "way,  by  the 
"want  of  public  oonvoyanres,  appears  to  hare  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaves  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ah  epiMia^  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  librarii,  and  were  also  called  ad  manumy 
a  joanu^  amanuenae§*  Oiell.  /n«er.  1641.  2874.  Jucundu$  Ihmitia 
Bihdi  ItbrariuB  ad  planum,  Orelli,  it  is  trne/makes  tlie  distanctiton ; 
librariuB,  idemqw  €td  mantm:  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
libxarius.  do.  AU(e,  iv.  16 :  EputolcB  fuwfrce  iantum  habefdmyiteruh' 
rum,  ut«une  lihrarUi/ere  wmmitkmui,  PHn.  vii.  26 :  (OsBSBTem) 
f^piskitoB  itmtarum  rerum  quaiemoB  pariier  lihrarii$  didare  auf ,  at 
nHhU  dLi'ud  ttgerety  aeptenaa  (accepimus).  As  correflpondence  vas  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Qreek,  they  had  also  lihr,  ah  epiitolia  Ghrweu 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ah  epiddU  Latinia.    Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  he  despatched,  five  things  were 
required,  which  we  liud  mentioned  all  together  in  riaul.  Bacch. 
iv.  4,  64 : 

Chr.  Nunc  tu  abi  inti  o,  Pistoclere,  od  Baccliidpni,  uUjue  filer  cito — 
Pr,    Quid  ?    Chu.  Stilum,  ccram»  ct  tabelliis  ct  linum. 

The  ring  cDiues  aft6i*wards.  Of  tliese,  the  tahellcf  were,  like  the  pu- 
(jiliareSy  or  rrttlicilli  [codicilbtfi  and  codex  is  properly  77/// rnn«  tnhuld- 
rum  contcxtus.  ^*Jell.  iIp  Jirrv.  ]lt.  13:  Isid.  vi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  ])u;^'ill;ires  also  of  ivory  or  citrus,  Mart.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
pai-chineut,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax  (Ovid.  Art,  Am.  i. 
437,  cera  raaia  in  fusa  tahellia)y  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  itilua*  [Isid.  vi.  8,  Ante  ehartas  et  mem  hranarum  naumj  in  dolaiii 
ex  ligm^  eodicellU  epuMarum  coJloguia  acribehardur,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  12; 
Festns  a.  «.]  They  naturally  varied  h\  pizo.  For  elegant  love- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful signifioation, — ViteUiain.   Hart.  xiv.  8  and  9,  ViteUiani, 

Quod  minimos  eemis,  mitti  nos  credis  amicae. . 
[Sehol.  ad  Jm,  ix.  86.]   Of  this  description  are  the  iaheUce  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  in  an  antique  painting.   Still,  letters 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.   Oic.  Fam.  vii.  18  [arf  Qu,  /r.  ii.  15  ; 
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Ulp.  Dig.  zxziii.  9,  3],  and  Mart.  xiy.  11,  mtk  the  Lemma,  Chartce 

8ea  leviter  noto,  sett  caro  miiia  lodali, 
Omnes  ista  eolet  obarta  Toeara  buos. 

As  the  smooth,  surfaces  thus  covered  with  %vax  could  not  be  allowed  • 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  -writing  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  we  must 
gappose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
eapposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mu8»  JBorb. 
vi.  t.  35,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  deaxly  exhibit  such  an  eleyated  border.  So 
also  in  Gell*8  Pomp,  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabelka  were  boimd  togetheir  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  qtoss* 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing  earth,  cretuht  Cic.  Vtrr,  iy.  9 ;  Beck- 
mairn,  Beitr,  z,  Gesch,  d,  Erfind,  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring, 
VlKot,  Booh,  4y  96: 

Cedo  tu  ceram  ac  linum  actutum,  age  obliga,  obsigna  cito. 

Qio.  CiM,  lu.  d :  Aem  Umgum  Ht,  QuirikB^  tabdUu  proferri  jtisn- 
fnu$t  qwB  a  quoquedtcdmntur  data,  JMmumostendmuB  Cethego  sig- 
num :  cognovH,  Nos  linum  incidimus :  kgimut,  JErai  acriphmipaius 
manu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  Itbrarius,  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  previous  io  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  chai'acter, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  rccoguizo,  and  yet  the  piuoi'  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  otteu  taken  fi'om  this.  Plaut  himseli  says 
(^Sacch.  V.  78) :  nam  jjropterea  tc  volo  acriberej  ut  pater  cognosmt 
literaa  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
frequently.  Conip.  Ovid.  Ileroid.  xv.  1  ;  Sabin,  Ep.  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M.  Lucretio,'] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known  they  were 
oblii^ed  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  oj^portimity  by 
cliance  occurred,  and  fiequently  to  very  remote  places :  tabellarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regidar  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 ; 
jpVwii.  xii.  12,  xiv.  22;  Ferr.  iii.  79  ;  A  uct  hdh  Si^,  12, 16, 18.  [It 
remains  to  be  obserred  that  the  above  tabelks  were  used  as  writing* 
maieriala  generally;  and  not  merely  for  corceqsondeince.  8o  the 
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school  tablets,  and  the  tahuhe  tmtcmmti  (also  called  cerm).  Hein- 
doif  and  Wustomann  ad  Sor,  Sat.  ii.  5,  5i.  Small  tablets  {pugil- 
lares,  codiciUt)  were  used  as  pocket  books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will,  Auson.  ^igr,  146,  hipccteiu  pugiUar.  Sen,  Ep,  108.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nnmber  of  leaves,  they  were  called  diphfchi,  iripfyehi,  or 
ir^ices.  Martial  xix.  6,  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  wi& 
iyozy,  gold,  or  silyer.  Orell,  Imer,  3838,  pugiUare$  memhranaceoo 
cum  (yperculu  d)orei8*  Yop.  Tcte»  8,  A  stile  (itdtu  graphium)  was 
attached  (laid.  yi.  9 ;  Martial  xiy.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  stUum  ver- 
tere.  Hor,  Sc^.  i.  10, 12 ;  Gic  Ferr.  iy.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  prgetors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  yery  costly  tablet^ 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  and  all  sorts  of  symbol- 
ical deyices.  Symmach.  JSjp.  ii.  81,  y,  56,  yii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  mieh.  m.  346, 

Qui  (sc.  denies)  secti  ferro  in  tabiilas  auro^uo  inlcantcs, 

Inscripti  riitilnm  cii'lalo  Consule  nomen 
Per  proccrcs  ct  vulgus  cant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon,  A}).  Ep.  viii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets,  dating  from 
167  A.  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylyania*  It  is  made  of 
fir-wood  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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ITH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 


^'  ranks  of  the  Eoman  world  in  later  times,  we  may  easily 
imagine  thai  suffi.cient  provision  was  ma4ie  for  the  means  of  loco- 
tion  imaccompaiiied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  Tery  erroneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Bomans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modems,  their  travelling, 
dtate,  and  hackney  equipages :  on  tlie  contrary,  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
8tage*coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  bo  generally  used  by  aU  dasses, 
weie  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu* 
lated  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  sLaves, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  dimate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  thai  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
"vsiitiiigs  are:  Scheflcii,  Be  re  veliiculari  veta'um^  lib.  ii.  in  Fohiii 
thes.  t.  v.,  to  which  is  appended,  Be  veh  iculis  antiquis  diatribe;  Beck- 
niann,  Beitr.  z,  Gesch.  d,  Erfind.  i.  390  ;  and  Ginzrot,  Bie  Wayta  und 
Fahrwerke  der  Qrimiien  und  Romer  und  and.  alt.  Vdlk.  2  vols.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  jdiilologist  he  is  hy  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  kctica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect. 
i.  19 ;  Alstoiph,  De  ledmcia  veterum,  diatribe,  with  the  JOiMert*  de 
lectis. 

The  Lediea, — -We  have  here  to  discuss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  jouinoys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  the  lectica  funebrUf  see  the  Excursus  on  Th€ 
Burial  of  the  Bead.  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lecfew  in  its  chief  points— at  all  events  in  its  earlier  form— except 
that  it  had  no  j^tskm.  It  was  a  frame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  pulvtnar^  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  altliough  the  passages  in 
Ifjaitial  (ii.  57)  and  Gellius  (x.  3),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  be  oonsideired  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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different.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lectiere  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  unooyered  (see  Baettig.  Sab,  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  eopy  of  a 
lectica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighins  gives  irom  a  tomh,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebiis,  such  as  have  been  disooyered  on  otJxer 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.   See  Goro,  y.  Agyagf.  Wand, 
Pomp,  tab.  yi. ;  GKnzrot,  tab.  Ixyii*   What  Boettiger  after  Grater 
has  giyen  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it  (ibid.  Fig.*  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.   When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  Uctica 
apertcd,  this  may  be  understood  in  a  dififorent  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  bo  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  form  usual  tlicre,  and  wuro  thurefore  covored.  Such  It'cticte 
opertte  are  mentioned  in  Cicero's  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic, 
P/*i7.  ii.  45 !  Cum  inde  Bomdiii  proficiscens  ad  Aojuinui/i  arcah-ret, 
ohviani  ei  proctS(-it  magna  sane  multiiudo  ;  at  isle  operta  lectica  lattis 
est  per  oppiduju  ut  rriorfnus.  Wo  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  last  Averds,  the  usage  of  a  k^-tica  operta  at  funerals.  "When  a 
enrjiso  was  conveyed  from  one  ])laee  to  anotlier,  a  closely  covei*ed 
vehicle  was  no  dou])t  made  use  of.  Of  tliis  kind  was  that  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  '6,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  havo 
asked,  num  mortuum  f err  eat.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  C/c.  48.  'K<r0ay^ 
Ik  rhv  T^a\iiKov  lis  rov  ^ptiov  irporiiyac ;  Aufid.  Bass.  np.  }f.  Sen, 
Suas,  i.  6  :  Cicero  patUlvm  remoto  vdo  postqitam  armaios  vidit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  ciu'tains  {lectica  tuta  pelle  veloque), 
as  Martial  calls  it,  xi.  98 ;  for  pdlia  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  was 
saved  by  his  slaye  placing  hinSiself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  hdicariuay  is  related  by  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  10,  foftnom 
KarAvnyov*  When  therefore  lecticae  aperta^  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
PhU,  ii.  24,  VehebaUtr  in  eeaedo  tribunua  plebis  ;  lictorea  laureaii  ante* 
cedi^nt,  inter  quo9  aperta  lecHca  mima  portabaturt  we  must  not 
imderstand  thereby  a  completely  imcoyered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  aU  suitable  fbr  a  long  joumey,  especially  for  a  O^AerM,  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  listened  up.  These  curtains,  vela, 
were  also  called  plagce  or  plagulce.  Non.  iy.  861 ;  xiv.  5 ;  Suet. 
Fit.  10;  cum  inde  Icdica  auferretiir,  suspexisse  dicitur  dimvtis  pla^ 
guli$  caelum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themseh  es  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  wliole  lectica  with  lapis  specular is^  uot 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  Juvcn.  iii,  239  : 
Si  vocat  officiiim,  tiirba  cedeute  vt  lirtnr 
Di?e8|  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Li  burn  o, 
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Atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  domiiet  intus, 
Kamque  fadt  somnam  dauaa  Ifiotioa  feaestra. 

iv.  20: 

Est  ratio  ulterior,  magiiiD  si  niiait  amicfe, 
QufB  vehitur  chiuso  latis  specularihus  iiiitro. 

So  also  we  read  of  th.e  bastenm,  to  bo  montioued  presently.  Antkot. 
Lai,  iii.  183;  radiam  patidum  gestat  utrinque  lotus:  eifeiniDucy 
procured  more  easy  pillowB,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers« 
Juv.  i.  159 : 

Qui  dcdit  Qv^^i)  tribus  patruis  acoiiita,  vehutur 
Pcnsilibus  plumis,  atque  illinc  despiciat  no9  F 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Vert. 
V.  11  ^  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage:  Nam^  ut 
moa  fmt  Bithynioi  regihus,  lectioa  octophoro  ferebcUur^  in  qua  pulvi-^ 
nu8  eraiperlucidua  Mdiiensi  rosa  fartus*  Ipse  aiUem  canmam  habe^ 
hai  UTum  in  capite,  alteram  in  ccUOf  retictUumque  ad  narea  siH  admc^ 
vehU  tmrnmrno  lino  minutia  macuUa,  plmttm  rosm.  Sic  eon/edo 
iUnere  cum  ad  ali^[Uod  oppidum  venMset,  eadem  ledtca  wque  in  etiuM- 
hum  defertbaJtuT^  [The  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc  16.]  It  may  easUy  he  inferred  that  there  was  no  ladc  of 
ornament,  oostLy  wood,  decorations  of  silyer,  gold  and  iyory,  and 
splendid  ooverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  carried,  oMercs,  do  not  ap* 
pear  (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  {Th,  ii.  278)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un* 
determined.  What  Afort.  ii.  57,  says,  Recens  cella  linteiaque  lorisquc^ 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  struppi  in  Gell.  x.  3 :  which  as* 
sumption  accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  thu  word  in 
Isid.  Ori'h  xix.  4.  It  is  ut  any  rato  clear  tliat  the  asscres  were 
niuvaLli;,  irom  Suet.  Cal.  58:  Ad  priinum  tumultum  hcticarii  emu 
mserihus  in  auxUium  adcurrarunt ;  and  that  by  this  wu  are  to  under- 
stand the  car  i  }  iny-polcs,  may  be  gathered  liom  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.    Juv.  vii.  132  : 

Perquc  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  asaere  Medos; 
comp.  iii.  245;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  nostro  Syrus  aasem  iodet, 
Et  xaea  sit  colto  lella  diente  freqaens. 

Biflbrent  from  the  lectica,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
9dla  ge$UUoria,  According  to  Dio.  Cassius,  Ghiudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  leal  ftivrot  gal  St^pt^  taravtkytp  irpStro^ 
*^mfmimp  ixph<'^^Of  Kal  if  Utivcv  xal  vvr  ovx  ou  ot  attroKptiropfg  dXXd 
Kai  ^ixtig  ot  ifwartVK6rti  cuf^wtpupovfitBa'  irpoTtpov  Sk  dpa  o  rt  Avyov- 
9rO£  cat  o  TijSlpiof,  oAXm  H  rivic  Iv  9Kmiro9ioic  oiroiotg  a\  jvpalietQ  m 
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Kai  uvv  vr/nuovTif  tarip  ort  f^^na^ro.  But  tbis  accouiit  appears  very 
exn-dordinury,  il'  we  relleet  that  Suetonius  says  of  August  ils,  53 :  In 
ojiiiiulatu  pedibiis  f'.re,  extra  cansuiatum  sape  adoperta  sella  per 
l)uhiii:uin  inf:'6^it,  and  thutJJio.  Cassius  liims<.'ll"  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  early  period,  the  ^itppoQ  raraVr«yoc ;  xlvii.  23,  Iti.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  foimd  eLsewhere. 
Thus  Martial  (iv.  51)  says : 

Cum  tibi  non  essent  sex  millia,  CaeciUanc^ 
Ingenti  late  vcctus  ts  hcxaphoro. 

Postquam  bis  d<  •i'^s  tribuit  deai  a  ca,  ainumque 
Kupenmt  uummi,  factus      crop,  pedts. 

Quid  tibi  pro  meritis  tt  tantis  iaudibus  optcm? 
Di  reddant  sellam,  Citciliane,  tibi. 
But  the  iiKjens  liexaphoron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  uftfrwfjrdb  Jsclla  ;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  eiji})uror  Claudius  (Suet.  CI,  35},  that  they  -were 
diHerent :  Viatorcs  nc  jter  lialice  oppi'ffa,  nisi  ant  paJihus,  aut  scUay 
nut  ledim  transirent,  monuit  edido;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 
thus  (xL  98): 

Lcctica  uvc  te  tuia  [nllc  VL'loque, 

Nec  vitulicabit  soUt;  saepius  clausa. 
and  X.  10:  Lecticam  sellamve  scquar?  [Suet.  Dom.  2:  selhnn  ejus 
or  fratrifi^  qtwtics  prodrrcrit,  hdica  scqufbatur.  Sen.  dc  Brev.  Yit. 
12,]  As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  the  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 
mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  imrf)vcred  easy 
chair ;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  Caelius  Auielianus,  i.  6 
(quoted  by  SchefTer),  opposes  the  eaihedra  to  the  sella  fertoria  (also 
portatoria).  [The  elder  Pliny  alwa3r8  used  such  a  one  in  Borne* 
Plin.  £p,  iii.  5 ;  Lampr.  Eeliog.  4.] 

Tlie  ledicce  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slayeSi  aocording  as 
they  Taried  in  size.  An  ingeru  lectica  required  six  or  eight  ledU' 
carii,  and  was  called  hexaphoroUf  or  cdophorm  (Jut.  i.  61],  Maefo 
We  have  alieady  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 
account  of  The  Slaves;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  purpose  their  own  slaTes,  [Ulp.  Dig,  xzzii.  1»  49  J  who  were 
dad  in  a  distinct  red  liyery,  Oanunnm  tu/k,  canueinati.  See  iBdtt. 
Sab.  ii«  206.  In  Martial's  time  this  diess  appears  to  have  been 
customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  CantuinaUa  muHonilnu.  Suet. 
iTer,  30.  Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
abundanoe  of  Utters,  whidi  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Oastra  lec^ 
Ueariarum,  in  the  fi>urteenth  region  <rana  Tiberim,  and  no  doubt 
slaewbare  also.  See  P.  Tictor.  Be  reg.  Urh,  in  Cfrm,  ihes*  iii  49, 
and  Onuphr.  Panv.  Deaor,  Vrh,  Morn*  312 ;  Jut.  362. 
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The  question  as  to  wlieu  the  iectica  camo  into  fushiuu  iu  Borne, 
is  best  answered  'with  Lipaius, — ^most  probably  after  the  yietory 
oyer  Antiodius,  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  InxurieSy 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Xiipsiiis  infers  fsom  Plautus'  silenoe  (especially  Aul,  iii.  6, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muUt 
mulioneSf  vehicvXa  are  mentioned,  while  Iectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
bis  time  it  bad  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  wbetber 
this  scene  {AiA.)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Epid>  ii*  2,  sereral 
new  fiwhions  were  not  introduced;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  tiie  Iectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  pluy  would  belong.  The  Iectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  ficagment  of  0* 
Gracchus,  in  GW.  z.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
tihe  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  inyalids  (Dio.  Oass.  iTii.  17.  Suet.  Tib*  30.  Cal,  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  however,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  bccaino  (Suet.  Claud.  2S,  Ctts.  -13.  Lcdicaram  usu7h 
nisi  certis  pcrsonis  ct  cctatibus  perque  certoa  dies  ademiU  Dom,  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  the  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  Iectica,  and  the  women  who  li;ul  ohtaiiied  tliis 
privili'ge  from  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  theii'  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  sacra 
ludi,  dies  festi,  tt  profesti,  Liv.  v.  25,  and  woro  noRrly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  l&a  Oppia^  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  miUier  plus  semiunciam  auri  haberd^  nm  vuUmento  veraicolori 
utereier,  neu  jundo  veliicuh  in  urhe  oppidove^  aut  proprius  inde  mille 
passm  nisi  sacrorum  puhlicorum  causa  vehere^r*  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
Xhe  dies  feati  and  pro/esti^  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Caio's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  bave  the  more 
annoyed  the  Boman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  sudi  restriction ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  £rom  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  tbe  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triumpha- 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests  on  solemn  occasions.  lay.  zIy. 
li  Tac.  Ann.  L  15;  Pl^  Pan.  92;  Jut.  z.  36.  Claudius  and  kter 
emperors  interdicted  it  afreeh.  Suet.  Claud,  25;  Gap.  Ant.  PhU. 
23;  Top.  Aurd.  5.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-bouses  in  Pompeii.   It  is  plain  however,  that  the  inter- 
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diot  iraB  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep,  56:  /n  m  qwe  me 
9ine  avocoHone  drcumstr^unt  estedaa  tranacurreake  pono  et  fabrum 
inquiHntm  et  gerrarium  vieinum,  ant  hunc,  pii  ad  metam  audanim 
iahulaB  es^peritur  et  tihiaa;  where  the  vneta  mdans^  near  whidi 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shows  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baite,  but  of  Home.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  tranaitus  arcto 
vioorum  in  flexu  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Borne.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  ffadr.  22 ;  Plin.  Pan,  51, — Pint 
qu,  Bomu  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
BmaU  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  give  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  different  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuiiionts  (irc  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapteil  tor  festive  processions,  games,  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  joui-ney.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  show  how  thej^  differed  from  one 
anothei" ;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  form  more  accmately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  ( iirriuges  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  bclungb  the  Cimtm  [Non.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vehicuH 
hiroti  f/eiiMs],  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
Journeys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  J^hil.  ii.  31,  Inde 
cisio  celeriter  ad  urbem  advectua  domum  venit  capite  involuto.  Rose. 
Am,  7,  decern  horia  nocturnia  sex  d  quinquaginta  millia  passuum  cisiis 
pcrvolavit.  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  YentidiusBassus,  CataleeU 
Virg,  viii.  3,  Volantia  impetus  cUii,  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  Tiii.  6,  calls  it  a  irijuge. 

The  Eaaedum,  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels :  see  Euperti  ad  Juven,  iy.  126,  [Osae.  Bdl.  GaU,  iy*  83 :  Yiig. 
Qeorg,  iii.  204 : 

Belgica  rel  niolli  meliiu  feret  esseds  coUo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,  86 : 

Eaaeda  caalatis  siste  Britanua  jngis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  firequent  use  for  journeys, 
Attic,  yi.  1 :  Vediua  venit  mihi  ohviam  cum  duobua  eaaedis  et  rheda 

nquia  juncta  et  lectica  ct  familia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnua  nebuloy  and  aiterwardb  calculates 
what  he  would  liave  to  pay,  if  Ourio*s  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  Phil.  ii.  24.  Tt  was  a  small  carriage,  not  esseutially 
differing  £i*om  the  oisium,  and  wat3  algo  used  especially  for  a 
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jonmay.  Henoe  Ovid  Bays,  wlien  lie  inTiies  Oonnna  to  come 
to  ghdmo  (Amor,  li.  16,  49} : 

Parraque  quam  primum  rapieatibus  eiseda  maiiiiis 
IfWB  per  admiftSBS  concute  lom  jubas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Placcus  was  to  take  with  him  to 
Spain  (x.  104) : 

Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 
Uuihto  foraitan  easedo  TidebU. 

We  perceive  from  the  isomB  stamped  in  honour  of  Jnlia  and 

Agrippina,  that  the  Carjpfnfttm  also  was  two-wheeled.  SeeSueton. 

Cal.  15.  Tliiri  vcliiclo  is  mentioned  in  tlit)  oldest  times  of  Borne, 
Liv.  i.  34,  48  ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  Fast,  i.  G19  : 

Nam  prins  Ausonias  matres  carpcnta  vehobant: 
Hicc  quDtjuc  ob  Evandri  dicta  paitiute  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  ibrm  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Livy, 
oould  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  coyer.  We  must  not  alwiiys 
interpi'ot  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  have  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  we  may 
MBmne  of  the  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  covered  state-oarriage, 
[hence  also  need  at  public  festivals,  and  called  earpenUm  ixmijMift- 
€Mm,  Isid.  XX.  12 ;  Suet.  (M,  16 ;  Claud,  U,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travelling.  Prop.  iv.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state- 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.   Oomp.  Juven.  viii.  147 ;  ix.  132. 

The  ISimhtm  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  v.  2d: 
hmcremque  ob  earn  mumffUxnHam  feruni  maUwM  hahiium,  utptlento 
od  Mcnv  ludosque^  carpentis  festo  profestoqm  vUrentwr,  And  they 
aie  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  Poll,  xxx.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  ffdiog,  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
wpentwn  being  a  dose  carriage,  and  the  pilmitm  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difTerence  was  ratlicr  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  Citniagt;  \vaa  especially  used  by  women.  Serv.  ad  Viry. 
^ii.  vi.  666 : 

 eastn  ducebant  saera  per  urbem 

Pilentis  matres  in  moUiboe. 

Festus.  8.  V.  Pmd.  c.  Sjonm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  anneii  with  sej-thr?.*?, 
the  shape  o^  ^vlmAi  (Jiuzrut  seems  to  iiave  given  correctly  (i^/aic 
XXV.  1} ;  [Lucan.  i.  42G : 

Et  docilis  rector  construti  Belga  covini.] 

but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Bome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  our  cars,  perfectly  closed  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  muliOf  but  the  penon 
sitting  in  the  caiiiage  droye  the  horses  or  mules  him8elf»  as  we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial^  zii.  24 : 

0  jucunda,  come,  BoHtudo, 
Canmca  magis  essedoque  gnitam 
Facttndi  mihi  minnis  JBliani : 
Hie  meeom  lioet»  bie,  JweaeB,  quidqnid 
In  baecam  tibi  Teneriti  loqtians.^ 
Kiuqiuun  tkmlio ;  manaull  t«eebant»  ete. 

The  description  of  its  form,  given  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poet's  pruiso  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  hirger  carriages  with  four  -wheels,  the  jRheda,  or  reda^  is 
first  to  be  moutiuned.  See  Boottig.  Sab.  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  12,  qua- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod,  Tit.  viii.  5,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
hirota.~\  Like  the  ciaium,  the  essedum,  and  the  covinitSy  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quinct.  i.  5,  57 ;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generally, 
iu  surli  ;i  i  htjda  Clodius  met  Milo  (Cic.  Mil.  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  hin  r:  lu  en  the  carriage  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
wit}i  liis  family  and  baggage.  AVe  see  from  Jnv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  diun  tota  domus  rheda 
compcmitur  una;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  where  Bassus  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rheda j  omnes  beati  copiaa  trahens  ruris.  It  v,  as 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rhedaa  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  dass  belongs  the  Oamtcay  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Bqmub  «M  in  rAecbt,  and  then 
meo  otibm  iba$  ante  carrucamy  aed  iuia  fosno  tumor  ova  porktbat^ 
[It  was  used  as  a  stage  coacn.  Ood,  zL  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling;  by  Nero  for  escample.  Suet.  Ker*  SO. 
Lamprid.  Hdhg.  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Scsey.  Big,  xxxiy.  2, 13,  carruca  dormOoria.  PaulL  Boo.  Seni*  iii  6, 
91 ;  TTlp.  Dig,  zzi.  8,  38,  mula  canrucaria.  The  last  passages  show 
that  it  was  generally  drawn  hy  mules.] 

The  jPetorrOum  also  belongs  to  this  dass,  according  to  Festitf 
[Quinct.  L  5,  57]  and  G^eUius,  of  Ghdlic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
pdorntium  est  wm  ex  OroBCO  dmidiaiwn,  ied  tohm  tramalpibm; 
wm  oU  tH>»  Oaillica,   Qell.  xy.  30.  Heuidor^  ad  HoroL       i.  6^ 
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103,  mentums  tliat  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  Bullet  is  to  be  found 
jMfoor,  or  peduoar  (four),  and  ft^  (rad)  wheel.  According  to  SchoL 
Grnq.  ad  Hot,  Epist»  iL  1,  192,  it  was  a  carnage  fbr  the  servaiits, 
pUenia  vehicula  matrcnarum.  Had  petorrUa  famuUtrum;  and  this 
agrees  TSiy  well  with  the  first  passage  {Sai*  i.  6,  103),  plum 
ealones  aique  eotbaUi  pcucendi,  dueenda  pehrrita;  but  we  must  not 
affirm  that  they  were  used  exdusiYely  for  this  pxapoae. 

Tho  B€uiema  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Isid.  zx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  ir.  21 ;  Anthol.  Lot,  iii.  183. 

Aurea  matronas  claudit  basterna  pudicas.] 

See  conceming  it»  Sahn.  ad  Lamprid,  Hdiog,  21* 

Xhe  ornaments  of  the  Tehides  [espedaUy  of  the  body,  capmsy 
xfr  pHoaaentm,  a  Gallic  expression.  Pest.  p.  280 ;  ledd.  %b. ;  Quinct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  YitruT.  z.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Vlmy  (xxxiy.  17)  dedaims  against  tiiis  extrava^ 
gonce :  Cc^pere  deinde  et  esMda^  vehiaUai  «i  pdorrita  exomare, 
iimUi^modo  ad  aurea  qui^jue,  nm  modo  argentea  tiaUcula  inania 
lUaeuria  pervMt,  qwBgue  in  acyphis  cemi  prodigitm  erat,  hoe  in 
vehieuUa  atkri  cultuB  vocotor.  [xxxiii.  49,  earrucM  ex  argenio  cas^ 
lare,'}  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  immense  yalue,  as  Mart, 
iii,  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  titndi  pretio  camica  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  sudi  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud,  16:  essedum  argenteum  swmtuose 
fobricialtwn  ac  vmale  ad  Sit/ilkMriaredimi  concidigue  coram  imperavU, 
[Vbp.  Aurek  46;  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze  (see  Inghirami,  Monum.  EWuechi^  iii.  IS,  23),  or 
of  silyer  (see  Millingen,  Vned,  Monum.  ii.  14).  Probably  the  esse- 
dum argenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  couneoting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  different  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traces, 
bat  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pde,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  yarioos  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  haying  two  roimded  hoEows,  into 
which  the  nedi  fitted.  See  the  lustration  in  Qinsrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iy.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  eyen  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  a-wTwoJa  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  caUed/tMia2e».  [The  Ho- 
meric wapfiopoi,  Dion,  Hal.  yiL  73.]  Suet.      yi. :  Aetiaeo  tritmpho 
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cur  rum  Attgmti  comitatus  est^  ainUteriore  funaXi  equOt  cum  Marcellui 
OciavicBfiUua  dexteriore  vehwetw,   [Auson.  Sjpith*  35,  9 : 

Pagaini  hio  dexter  cumt  libi :  lams  Arion 
Ftttialia,  qnortum  det  tibi  Castor  eqouin.] 

Sometimes  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bui- 
flen.  Of  the  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  {manniy  mannuli,  and 
htirrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed  (Salm. 
ad  Vopisc.  Carin.  20;  Schol.  Crnq.  ad  Hor»  Epod.  iv.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Ilor.  su})ra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  tlio  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Secfm  jlageliis  hie  triumvir ah'h as 
PnTconiff  ad  fastidium  Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugerUf  Et  Appiam 
maniiis  terit. 

The  Eomans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  whore  ther 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  Scheffer  has  already  drawn  attentioii 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  liosc.  Am,  7,  decern 
horis  nociwmis  hYliniUia  pcuamm  cisiis  pervolavitj  the  plural,  emu, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Cresar  (57) :  Longiasimat 
v%a$  ineredibUi  cderitaU  coitficitj  expcJitns  meritoria  rheda,  cerUena 
pa89uum  millia  in  singtdoa  dies;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
eflbcted  with  the  same  liorses  P  So  Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

Hi$paii»  pete  Tarraconis  arces. 
mine  te  rota  toilet,  et  eitatos 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Saloaem 
Quinto  foisitan  essedo  videbis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

live  days'  journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  with  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  ve^ittrino  being  most  likely  hiied  at  difbient 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedee  that  Hdiaoe  perfomed 

a  part  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  Maecenas. 
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THE  INNS. 

IN  the  present  day,  wlien  a  traveller  of  the  rank  of  Gallus 
amyes  at  a  good-sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequiou??  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly-fumislicd  npartmonts  are  at  his  disposal, — nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entortainment:  and  eyen  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters  were,  however,  quite  different 
unong  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
tation  is  felt;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  tmused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  large 
BiMbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywheire 
(especially  if  Boman  citizens)  private  connections  enough,  to  be 
idieved  from  the  neceedfy  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  poopic 
also  did  not,  under  particTilar  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
eetabhshments.  Zell,  in  his  essay,  Vie  Wirthshduser  d.  AlteUj  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  lloman  inns.  Indeed,  ho  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  lile,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
cauponce  and  popince  in  Home  itself;  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  tho  use  the  Eouians  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
Qot  SO  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Eoman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  pubUo  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  were  no  dubs  or  concerts,  &o«,  and  that  ho  would 
never  dream  of  loungiug  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Borne  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
iised  to  boast  of  himself:  quod  mmquam  in  fdbemam  cowrpeaseral* 
Petr,  140.  And  yet  as  public  lifia  fall  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came leas  and  lesa  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
fliaa  sought  tiie  Eonim,  the  more  polite  olaases  had  alao  places 
▼here  they  oouM  pass  fhelr  idle  hours,  though  oertainly  these  were 
quite  different  hm  n  popmsB.   We  must,  however,  first  consider 
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tihoBe  ixms  which  presented  themsetree  to  fhe  irayeller  on  tiie  hig-b 
road. 

Of  oouise  ereii  those  most  extensiTely  ooimei^ed  oould  not 
meet  with  the  honfles  of  aoqnaintances  oil  eyery  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometunes  obliged  to  go  to  hoTisee  of  paUic 
entertaJnment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-known 
passage  rekting  to  Gfreeoe,  in  Cicero,  JHv,  i.  27 :  Cwn  duo  quidam 
Arcades  famHtareB  ikr  una  facemd  €$  Megarem  twitiwai^,  atkrum 
ad  cauponem  devertisse,  ad  Jiospiiem  alterum;  or  the  very  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  wo  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  iiualogies  fi'om 
Greece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Maecenas,  to  Br undu slum,  which  lie  so  humorously  describes  {Sai.i. 
5),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  The 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

E**ressum  magna  mc  exccpit  Aricia  Koma 

Ilospitio  modico, 

may  he  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  liouse  of  a  t  (/"/»o 
WJis  also  called  by  this  word  IiospcA,  and  neither  a  stat^)- entertainer 
nor  a  private  friend  i-^  meant,  for  Horace  would  have  mentioned 
th(^se  more  particulaiiy ;  and,  besid^"^,  hospitio,  modico  would  have 
boon  no  great  compliment.    See  Piaut.  Poen.  iii.  3,  60,  and  v.  75, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  particnl  ir    When  he  says  of  the  next 
morning  after  the  night- voyage,  Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimxis,  a 
breakfast  in  a  taherna  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  havo 
heen  cither  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Pcronia,  or  further 
on.   Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  joined 
Msecenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  everywhere  hj  the 
authorities,  although  Ihey  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  caimot 
well  mean  anything  else  than  a  caupona,  v.  77 : 
Incipit  ex  lllo  monies  Appiilia  notes 
Ostentire  mihi,  qnos  torret  Atabulus,  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepserous,  nin  nos  vicinia  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacriraoso  non  sine  fume, 
for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shows  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  villa  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort. 
[Duenteer  nnderstands  by  viUa,  a  small  farm,  erected  by  the  etate^ 
where  state-officers  were  entertained  by  the  Paraehu$*  Oomp.  Non. 

i.  289,  and  line  45. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quse  viUnla,  toetom 
Probniti  et  paroehi,  qnn  debenii  ligna  saleDqne.] 
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Possibly  the  road  was  too  heavy  to  allow  of  the  travellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  suoh  suppoaitions,  as  we  have  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Ballatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  anywhere,  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  Appia^  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  Tenture  on  the  road 
again.  Episi,  i.  11,  11 : 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Bomam  petit,  imbre  lutoqite 

Conspentus,  volet  in  cairns  vivere. 

And  Bcopert.  iv.  8,  19,  when  Cynthia,  traveUing  with  a  &voured 
lover  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema ; 

Appia,  die  quceso,  quantum  te  teste  triumphuin 

Egerit  effosis  per  tua  saxa  lotia. 
Turpts  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  rixa  taberna ; 

Si  sine  me,  famse  non  sine  labe  mee. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent.  59 :  Atque  etiamy  ut  nobUrmuntiatury  ho~ 
minem  multorum  hospitiuti,  A.  Jiiiuiium  quendam,  copojictn  de  Via 
Latina  suloniatisj  qui  sibi  a  Cluentio  servisque  <Jus  in  tnherna  sua 
manus  allatas  esse  dicat,  [Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  110.]  Tliu  instanco  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  did  de- 
ciina  fere  ad  Saxa  liuhra  vctii.'isct,  deJituit  in  quadavi  auiponida  ;  nor 
that  of  Petroiiius,  the  scene  of  wiioso  narration  is  chieiiy  laid  in 
inns.  Soe  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  .shall  sutfice  (124):  tan- 
dern  Croiona  intravimifs^  uhi  quidem  i^arvo  deversorio  re/ecii  postero 
die  amplioris  forituKE  domum  qrta-rentcs  incidimus  in  turhanif  etc. 
Comp.  Hor.  EpiaU  i.  17,  8 :  Si  te  pulvia  str^tusque  rotorum,  n 
loedet  caupona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  Btaiiding  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia  not  £ur 
from  the  Pontine  ^farshes,  the  Tres  tabernoe,  mentioned  Uptd^  r. 
'Avwn,  xxviii.  Id :  K<lffciOcv  oi  d&X^i  dKo^ffavrcc  ra  irtpi  ^/i&y 
i^^XBov  f  ^;  dirdvTiiwit  ^puv  ax(MC  *A'Kmov  ^pov  Kai  Tpidv  Tafitpv&»» 

Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwaiz  de  foro 
Appii  et  iribus  tahemis,'] 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
wine  produced  on  their  estate.  Hence  Yibruv.  vi.  8 :  Qui  autem 
frucUhuB  rmticia  serviunty  in  eortm  vestibulis  Mbukt,  tabema  aunt 
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facienda.  Varr.  R.  li.  i.  2,  23  :  Si  ager  secundum  viam  et  ojpportunus 
waioTibuB  UxMSi  csdificaiulcB  tabernce  diversorice.  Suet,  Claud,  38 : 
(Senatoiem  rel^gavit)  qmd  in  cediUtateinquilinoB  prcsdu>rttmstforum 
contra  veHtum  coda  vendentes  midtasaet,  vilUcumque  intervenienteni 
flagdUuset,  The  popincB  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  only, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34] ;  the  i]iterdiction»  howeTer,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  force,  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Dio.  Cass.  Ix. 
6] :  reriyed  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Ker.  16],  Interdiditm,  ne  quid 
in  jpopirvU  eocH  propter  Itgumina  aut  olera  venirei^  cum  antea  nttttum 
non  cibaonii  genua  proponertiur  ;  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixii.  14»  says,  irX^y  \ax6.-* 
vwf  tsoL  Irvwi:) ;  and  again  by  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  10).  To 
tiiis  is  also  to  be  referred.  Matt.  iii.  58 : 

Non  segnis  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  naiiio  of  such  inns  is  cau])(>na,  tahunia,  taherna  divcrsoria 
Plant.  Menttchm.  ii.  3,  81,  where  Moiuochmcii^,  who  has  jiist  arrived 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  •  opportunity  ofl'ored  to  him, 
from  his  hoiiig  couluundecl  with  his  hrothor,  says  to  Messenio,  as  ho 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  TTdaera  Erotium, : 

Abiliic  istos  in  tubcrnam  actutum  di'vrrfsonam : 

also  siTiiilarly,  diversorium^  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  deversorium^ 
See  Drakonb.  ad  Liv,  xliy.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext,  10,  in  the  story 
aboye  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  taherna  meritonay  and  in  Mar- 
tial, yi.  94,  the  ^amo  is  expressed  by  stabulwn.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Borne,  but 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hoi^tivm  in  a 
private  house.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bhodians  complained 
that  they  wore  forced  to  lodge  at  Bome,  aordido  diveraoria^  vix 
mereede  reaptt,  Liv.  xly.  22.]  Tor  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 
there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.  The 
general  name  for  these  establishments  was  iahema  and  cati^ona; 
&e  first  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tOMores,  the  mediei,  and  argenktrii  also. 
Caupona,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
particularly,  and  oWwr  necessaries,  were  sold  ;  it  still  remains  to  bo 
proved  that  caupo  denotes  evLry  sort  of  retailer.  Whenever  the 
cau2>o  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  especi- 
ally wine ;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage, 
i.  57: 

Continuis  TSiata  laadet  rindemis  iiimbis. 
Non  potea,  at  capias,  vendere,  esupo,  Tneram : 

and  heneo  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  fur  life,  besides  tho 
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Umius,  a  caujpo,  in  cvder  to  be  insoied  a  supply  of  meat  and  diink, 
ii.  48.  The  ]popince,  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  vbidi 
cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  alse,  were  sold;  whilst  the  caupo 

mostly  sold  liis  refreshments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ehop,  the  jmpc^ 
(the  occupier  of  the  popina)  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 
taherna,  and  drew  wine  liich  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  Cic. 
Mil.  24:  Qain  etiam  atK^ifndus  sit  papa  Liciniiis  ntsn'o  quis  de  Circo 
viaximo  :  sei^^os  Milonis  ajnul  sc  drrios  Jacfos  sihi  con/cs>^os  etc. ; 
then,  aed  mirahar  tamcn  credi  popcv.  [llor.  Ep.  i.  M,  21,  unda 
popina.']  Originally,  only  i)ers()ns  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaves 
were  to  be  found  taking  their  scats  on  the  chairs  of  the  taherna, 
and  to  do  so  was  considered  unsconily.  [Jut.  viii.  17*2  mentions 
nauifv,  furefi  fugitivi,']  The  neat  epigram  of  Martial  (v.  70) 
alludes  to  this : 

Infusum  sibi  uuper  a  pairoiio 

Plenum,  Maxima,  centies  Syriscus 

In  scliiu  luHs  vagus  popinis 

Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 
Kvou  li  wo  wore  disposed  to  assign  to  tho  passage  another  mcaiung, 
a  lid  compare  the  seUariolw  jwjjiiui:  ^\  ith  the  Icdicariola  (xii.  o8), 
the  following  verges  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning: 

0  quanta  est  gula,  centies  comcsse  ! 

Qiianto  major  adhnc,  nec  accubare ! 
in  later  times  such  eating-houses  wore  tho  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderh'-living  persons  of  the  better  classes;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic, 
in  Fi$.  6 ;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met.  viii.  init.  Sec  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Grainm.  15;  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  bo  met  with  in  them,  fi'om  Syriscus  having 
squBndercd  away  in  a  short  time  rentirs  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  bo  had. 

Qamum^  or  f/arKft,  is  go  far  different,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  vice  versa.  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  Livy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Epit.  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  Itiatrum,  £Cic.  SexL  9, 
ganeis  adulUriisquc  covfedus.    Suet.  Col.  11.] 

"What  Plautus  {Cure.  ii.  13,  10;  Rud.  ii.  6,  45;  Trin.  i\.  3,  6) 
calls  tfiermopolium  ,  is  nothing  more  than,  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Sjmrt.  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tabemse  in  Home  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  tlie 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
pramdkm  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
be  reconoiled  with  it.   In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  Ztcpanona  (see 
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the  Excursus  Sc.  VI.  and  Exc.  1  Sc.  YTT.),  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plaut.  jtfo«(.  iv.  2,  52 : 

Vide  siBy  ae  forte  ad  merendam  qaopiam  devorterifl^ 
Atqae  ibi  metauaciile,  qnam  satis  foerit  biberis. 

Tmraenit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  gancum  : 

but  it  is  about  uiid-day,  and  MenopchTnfu.s  is  liimself  just  comiug 
from  pmnd nun.    J\svnd.  ii.  2,  63,  J  lurpax  say.s  : 

Ego  devortor  extra  porUim  hue  i>i  t;t])f'rnam  tertiam. 
and  V.  69,  ubi  prandejo  daho  opera m  sonmo.    The  most  decisive 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plaut.  Pom.  Prol.  40 : 

Et  hoc  quo(iUC'  etiam,  quod  prrnc  oblitus  lui, 
Dnni  h\(]i  fiunt,  in  popinam  pf  disoqui 
Irruprioncm  facite:  mine  dum  ooodsio  j«t, 
Nunc  dum  scribilita;  icstuant,  occiirrite. 

't-ud  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fact*  Cic.  iVs.  6 :  Memu 
tm^tne,  ccemim,  cum  ad  U  quinia  fere  Kara  cum  (7.  Piwne  tfenistem, 
nescib  quo  $  gwrguitio  U  prodtret  invdtuto  capikf  soUatum  9  d  cum 
cefo  arefceUdo  tderrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalcutes,  excusatimie  ie  tdi 
valetudinis,  quod  dieeres,  vinoleidis  U  guibusdam  mcdicaminihm  solere 
eurari  f 

The  whole  class  of  iimkeopers  was  despised  in  Eome,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  why.  When  Hor.  Sat,  i,  1,  29,  calls  them 
pcrfidi  and  mali(jni  {u,  4),  [Mali;,  iii.  57,  caUidos]  it  is  *  because 
people  of  tbis  kind  -svere  infamous  m  Greece  and  Borne,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  eveiy  description ; 
80  that  in  Greek,  caxqAciiav  means  also  to  adulterate.'  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debcniohery.  [The  interdioted  game  of  hazard 
•was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinee.  Mart.  t.  84: 

Arcana  modo  raptns  e  popia 
.Sdflem  rogat  ndns  akHitor. 

So  that  the  surveillance  of  the  aediles  was  verv  necessary.  Suet. 
Tih.  34 ;  Claud.  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceod- 
ingh'  dirty  boles,  as  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
tbe  company.  Comp.  Stockmann,  Dp  popinis  Bom,  L,  180d. 
fW'^underlicb,  Ve  Vdt.  popinia ;  Scheid,  JJe  cauponvm  oHgine*'] 
Be^pectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period, 
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enter  each  houses  or  booths;  but  they  wetre  not  without  places  of 
social  entertainment,  for  not  imfirequently  many  assembled  in  the 
meHeinaf  toneirinoB,  and  such  like  places,  for  their  recreation.  See 
Sahnas.  ad  Flaut,  Epid.  ii.  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hot,  Sat,  i.  7» 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  the  taberwB 
Ixbrarice,  and  in  the  gym  nasia,  toconvor.so  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Gell.  xiii.  30 :  Laudahat  vcn<lit(ilj<it(jue  se  nupcr  (juisjnuin  in  lihraria 
i(dens.  But  the  public  batlis  were  the  chief  phices  of  assembling. 
[In  the  so-called  lupanar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco  represent- 
ing several  persons  sitting  and  drinkiii'^:  in  a  tavern.  The  utensils 
of  such  an  establishment  are  enum*  rat<;d.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  13, 
dolin,  vasa,  anconcs,  caliccs,  truUa'y  urmr,  congiaria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  iiom  a  shield  caryed  in  stone,  ma  tayern  at  Pompeii.1 
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'T^HE  description  ^'ivrn  in  ihc  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  belonpf- 
ini;  to  tlio  villa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  tlio 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  sorrcd  as  a  model.  J^nt  ihv  ]  ]  ])roverb, 
that  there  is  nothing  now  under  the  siin,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  iu  this  style,  in  wliich  vegetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  nature^s  free  dominion,  were  in  &flihioQ 
at  Borne,  and  not  leserred  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  from'  the  frescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.3  Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
emcih  ahsuidities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  daya 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasures 
ot  liixui  iuut  aud  splendid  "s  cpjlation,  nor  their  thousimd  shrubs  and 
llowms;  and  restricted  U)  a  barren  Jlxmi,  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Koniuris  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  means,  a  striking* 
contrast  to  the  trco  f<jrms  of  Nature;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or 
s<  ^'(11  ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  ([uito 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  6pir{E;a,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  P3rrtt8 — ^were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  f^ind  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  Ifields.  [Wiistemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening ; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms*] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  doscrijttious  extant,  that  a  mixtiii  *;  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  grecu  spacea,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  fruit, 
and  even  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  strange  thtit  the  Ron un is  had  no  fixed  name  for  tho 
gardener,  hortulaiiu:>  Luiii^  a  torm  of  lutur  dute.  llu  is  durtiguatud 
either  by  tho  moro  geu^  ral  torm  villicuSf  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villuii.  60  in  Sen.  iv;^.  12,  tho  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  platani,']  cultor  hortorum^  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
yidual  portioiis  of  tho  garden,  vinitor^  oUivry  [arhoraior.']  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardonor  was  called  tojpiarim;  audit  is  Lest  to  connect 
-with  this  name  wbateyer  is  to  be  said  oonceming  the  period  and 
nature  of  sucli  gardens. 

Topiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cioero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  thoii-  art  to  the 
Yagaries  of  a  later  period,  [Also  in  inscriptions ;  Orell.  2966.  See 
SaJmas.  ad  Spart,  Hadr,  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  Farad*  v«  2 :  Ut  in  magna  BUdtorttm  /amilia  auiU 
alii  lautiar^f  ut  tibi  videntur^  <e(2  tamen  aervi^  airie^ms,  topiarii,  and 
expresses  h^m^^^  satisfied  with  his  own  topiarim,  ad  Quint  fr,  iii. 
1,2:  tuptariuni  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convestit  hedera,  qua  ha&im  t^ito, 
qtia  intercolumnia  amhuiatioHi»t  ut  denique  iUi  palliati  topiariam 
facisre  videantur  tt  hederam  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  wall8» 
the  tree:^,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  tho  topiarius ;  hence  Pliny  (xxi.  11,  39) 
says,  i  iiica  pa'cuiLa  stniper  virt't,  in.  modiim  lineie  /olii^  gtmiculatiia 
cijcK/udiitay  topiaria  Jierha  ;  and  xxii.  22,  oJ.,  ^{oinihos  est  toj>iaria  <  t 
urhana  herha,  Jn  the  saniu  manner  tho  trees  round  the  llippodiume 
in  tho  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep. 
V.  6,  32  :  Platanis  circuitnry  illce  hoL  ra  vtstiuufnr,  utfjue  sumniCL  sa/.-*, 
ita  imce  (iloiuis  fvundibus  virent.  Jltdcra  tn'nciun  tt  raniua  pererratf 
vicinasquf'  phitaiios  t7'ni)siftt  ^uo  cvj-ohit.  In  aiMition  to  this  they 
found  sudieient  ocenpalion  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
arboiu's  and  covered  paths,  eonstiuc  tcd  e^pcciaUy  of  vines.  But 
those  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough ;  trees  and 
shrubs  rccjeived,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  priming,  artificial  shapes  ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  wore  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvi.  33,  60) : 
MetoB  demum  aapectu  non  rtpudiatUj  distiumimdis  tantum  pinorum 
^dinibu$t  nunc  vero  Umilis  facta  in  demitaie  paritium  coerdtague 
gracUitate  perpetuo  tenera,  Truhitur  etiam  in  pieturaa  operis  iopioriit 
venatm  dasseave  et  imagines  rerum  tenui  folio  brevique  et  virenti 
semper  vestiena.  The  buxus,  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  gar4en  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner* 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle :  Plin.  M»  xy.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny       v.  6)  is  tha  main  Bource  of  our  luiowledgo 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardeniiig.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(aeot.  16) :  AnteporHcum  xystM  coneims  in  plwrwias  speciea,  dUtinc- 
ftwg[U0  hitisDo;  demUmta  iiide  pronuigtte  ptdvintiSf  cut  bestiarum  effigies 
adversM  huxua  irucripeii,  Aeanihua  in  piano  moUie  et  pome 
dixerim  liquidue,  AmUt  hunc  awhuUdio  presda  variejue  tonsia  viri^ 
dihua  induea;  db  his  getstoHo  in  modtm  eird,  quiB  huseum  muHi" 
formem  humil^ue  retentas  manu  arhusculas  drcumit.  Omnia 
maceria  muniimtwr,  Manegrtidatalmxmopentetsuibtrahii*  [Fiimic 
Math*  yvL  10:  Buxeas  arbores  tondentes  in  bdluas  fingvmi  avivirida 
porUcus  in  ctrculum  flexis  viUbus  fadunt.']  The  treacherous  hear 
Ihat  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  hesUa^ 
rum  effigies.    Mart.  iii.  19  : 

Proxiraa  centenis  ostcnditur  iirsa  colamnU, 

Exoriiant  fictie  qua  platanona  feiiu. 
Hujus  dum  patulos  alludens  ten  tat  liiatus 

Pulcher  llylus,  tenciam  mersit  in  ora  manum. 
Vipeia  aed  cajco  scelei  aU  latebat  in  ore, 

Vivebfttque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
oven  in  the  ])resont  times.  The  description  giren  in  another  part 
of  PHny  (sect.  3d)  corresponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  Alibi  pratulum^  alibi  ipsa  huxus 
intervenit  in  formas  mille  descriptay  literas  interd am,  gwBmodo  nomen 
domini  dtcmt,  modo  artificis,  Alternis  meiulcR  surgunt^  alternis 
inserta  sunt  poma,  et  in  opere  Krhanissimo  subita  velut  illati  ruris 
imitatio.  Medium  spatium  hrevioribus  uirimque  pUUanis  adorncdwr. 
Post  has  acanthus  hinc  inde  lubricus  et  JUxumsus;  ddnde  plures  figvra 
pHurague  nomina,  [Plane-trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short,  Plin.  JST,  N,  xii.  6 :  Ohanw^pkskmi  vocaniur  coades 
brevitaUs,  quoniam  arborum  efiam  abortus  invmimus»  Hog  quo^ 
ergo  in  genere  pumiliorum  in/dicitas  dicta  erit  Fit  autem  et  serendi 
genere  et  reeidendi.  Primus  (7.  MaUus  ex  e^[ue8iri  ordsne  AugtisH 
amicus,  invenU  nmora  tomilia,  XTi.  60.  WQstemaim,  Kunstgart- 
nerei  dor  JZomer.] 

The  Tacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdiTided  into 
Tarions  forms  by  encloBures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  fho 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xystus  before  the  porticus  of  his  villa  (sect 
16)  :  Ante  porticum  vcystus  concisus  in  plurimas  species^  distinctusque 
Iruxo :  for  these  pluri/me  species  cannot  well  pass  for  anytliing  else 
tlian  the  small  beds  {areolce)  of  divcrH  forms.  3^'requently,  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  terrace-fashion  {pulvini  surgenies : 
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Flin.  xxii.  22,  34;  Gieiig,  ad  Plin.  Ep.),  in  wHoh  oaae,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch  {torua,  Plin.),  was  covered  witii  ever- 
green or  beajs-foot. 

The  geitatio  and  hippodrtmus  were  essential  parts  of  such 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  x)orhaps  to  be 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  line,  in 
which  they  used  to  be  carried  about  in  the  loctica,  when  they  did' 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Oelsus  (ii.  15)  says, 
Chtiera  geetaiumis  plura  sunt :  hniuima  est  natn^  vet  in  portu^  vel  in 
flumtne  ;  vel  in  lectica  aiHt  acmtmo ;  acrior  vehiculo ;  from  which  vfh 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  diiVLii 
in.  But  whcro  tliero  was  a  rcguLii  iii]jp()dr(jnio,  siK^h  a  use  of  it 
would  B<jcui  to  bo  superfluous,  and  Oelsurj  usca  the  word  in  its  m.oyt 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  {ad  Plin.  sect.  32)  has  rightly  cxplRinod  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  "^oid  a^aiiiHt  the  other  icatlin;j^  hypodrumm.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  coyeied  ])uthway.  It  was  evi- 
deutly  a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  several  wa}\s,  separnt^d  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  tlie  passage  adduced  by  Gieng  from 
Martial  (xii.  50)  prove  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardenSt 

Pulvereumque  fugax  bippodronion  imgala  csrpifr, 
Et  pereuntis  aquae  fluctus  ubique  sonat : 

but  aiao  Epigr,  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Spaxsns,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Nomentan  Tilla, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  wiiliout  the  country*  when  in 
Borne  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  Tilla : 

Cni  plana  summos  despicit  donma  mcmtes, 
£t  rus  in  Urbe  est  mitorqve  Romanna; 
Kec  in  Falemo  eolle  major  auctumnus, 
Intraque  limen  latns  eaaedo  cursos. 

G!hesc  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 

plane-trees  (platanones,  daphnonea),  and  myrtle  thickets  {myrteta). 
Mart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.    It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia^ 

riua  to  maintain  all  these  vaiious  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtful  ^-lietlier  tlio  viridarii,  wiioso  name  often 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  diilered  IVom  them.  We  iriay  2)erliaps  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  viridaria  in  tho 
houses,  the  cavcedium  ornd  ^^tridtf/Iium,  as  well  as  the  gardens  on  the 
rool  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  suck  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contraiy,  Ulpian  {IHg.  xxxiii.  7,  8)  says:  doliay  etiamsi 
defossa  non  sinty  et  cvpce  qtiihusdam  in  regionibus  acce.dunt  instru^ 
menio:  si  villa  ctdtior  ftat,  etiam  iUrienaeSf  scoparii:  si  eiiam  viridaria^ 
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U>piarii.  [TJlpian  says  nothiiij^^  against  making  a  distinction  between 
tojiiarius  and  viridarivs.  lu  tlie  above  passage  ho  spoaks  only  ui  a 
villa,  where  a  topiariushad  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  conseqiu  ntly 
of  the  small  viridoHa  also ;  whilst  the  viiidarius,  who  probably 
Tanked  lower,  was  especially  designed  ibr  the  small  hoiise^gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  howeyer,  we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular aquariua  [yi^ytayo^y  under  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
imderstood  one  of  the  collegium  fonUawrvm^  nor  a  wftter-canierf 
nor  a  faimster  aqwB  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  oonstraoted  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  yeiy  ingenious  fountains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  7 :  Dorno  cum  omni  jure  euo,  ncui  imtrtuia  eat,  legaki, 
wrhana  familia  item  artificer  et  veatiarii  et  duBtarii  et  aquarii  eidein 
dtmui  servientea  legato  cedunt. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowers  knowfi  to  the 
Bomans:  for  though  the  Elora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposing  {Beiir, 
s.  Oeach*  d,  Erfind,  iii.  296)  that  the  Bomans  contented  themselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
culttTated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  5S],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigatien  would  require  a  special  work :  for  after  all  that  Yoss, 
Schneider,  Ijilkrbeck  {Flora  dassica),  Sprcngel  (Ilistoria  rei  Her- 
barica],  and  others,  have  said  on  the  subject,  ^^"e  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  I  iura. 

Wo  may  for  granted  in  gfMKjral  that  the  violaria  and  ro^idria 
wer(^  the  main  uinanieiits  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bnlbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  uf  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
iridcs,  also  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  {hyacinthus  oritntnlis, 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  clneily  used  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro- 
voib  f^fih  bears  testimony  to  the  ftiet.  It  also  serves  to  nunk 
the  regular  co7?i/86'a/<o.  Mart.  x.  19,19.  Cam  furit  Lyaus^  cum  rtg- 
nat  rosay  cum  madent  capilli ;  and  iii.  G8,  5,  dtposito  post  r//m  roM/^'/''^' 
pudore*  Myrtle  and  roses  were  a  conimou  intennixtuye.  See  Mits- 
cherlich  ad  Hor.  Od,  i.  38.  The  heavy  ceniifolia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian  {J^'\iTijyardcniissimv  cohrc 
noil  excedens  duodena  folia)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  {Flora 
Ckusicay  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  so  caUed  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  yariety 
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of  tho  mm  luUaf  with  a  bright  rod  flower ;  but  as  this  has  not 
ditodena  folia,  we  must  liitlior  suppose  tt  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  aUj  amid  tho  endless  prosent  varieties,  tho  tnio  Milc- 
sian  rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
eoronw  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Ohaplets  and  Grames. 

G^een-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  ol 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  natute  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  he 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, as  Tiii.  14 : 

Pallida  iic  Cilicuni  timcant  pomaria  brumam, 

Mordeat  ct  tenerum  foriior  aura  nemus, 
Hybernis  objects  Notiii  specularia  puros 

Admittunt  soles  ct  sine  fitce  diem. 

and  vin.  CIS : 

Invida  purpureos  urat  ne  bruraa  racemos, 

Et  ;>;elidum  Bacehi  muucTa  fiigua  cJat, 
Condita  pcrspiciia  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tcgitur  felix,  nec  taraeu  uva  latet.— 
Quid  non  ingcnio  volatt  uatura  licere? 

Auctumnum  sterilis  ferre  jubetur  hiems. 

This  was  a  re«rular  hot -house,  whero  winter-grapes  were  grown. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  have  early  melons,  and  I'liuy 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  ami  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius  :  yidlo  quip^e  noti  die  coniiyit  ei  penstles  torum  hortos  pro- 
moventibtis  in  solem  rotis  oUtorihus,  rKrsff^(pi<  hibcrnis  dtebus  intra 
speculnrium  mnnimerda  I'cvucardihus.  [Sahnas.  ad  ryrripf.  Hid.  Aug, 
i.  p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  b)  that  Uowors  ali>o  were 
forced  in  green-houses ; 

Condita  sic  puro  numerantur  lilia  ritro ; 
Sic  prohibct  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas, 

Wlien  therefore  Bottiger  says  {Sah,  i.  2d3)»  'Among  the  fruits 
which  Martial  in  his  Apophortia  has  ennobled  -with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  va3t,  and  the  garlands  of 

rutscs,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  121)  festivas 

coronas  hrumce,, -wviv  probably  made  of  coloured  wax;'  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  tho 
reading  is  not  fvstivas  rosoa,  which  would  not  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus : 

Dat  festiniitas,  Caesar,  tibi  bruiiiix  coronas  : 
Quondam  veris  erat,  nunc  taa  facta  rusa  est. 

fint  in  f^stiwOM  lies  tho  most  conyincing  proof  that  they  wore 
forced  roses.   Compare  vi.  8U : 
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Ut  nova  duiia  tibi|  CmaaCf  l^ilotica  teUas 

Miscrat  hibcmas  ambitiosa  rosas : 

Navita  derisit  Phaiios  McmpMticua  hortos, 

Urbis  ut  iiitiavit  limina  prima  tuLC. 
Tanius  veris  honos,  et  odone  gratia  Fiorse, 

Tantaqiie  ribstani  gloria  ruris  erat, 

[It  appears  also  from  this  epigram,  tnat,  as  the  supply  of  native 
roses  did  not  equal  the  excessiye  demand  for  them  at  Borne,  roses 
were  imported  from  fSgypt ;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  course  means 
were  used  for  keeping  them  as  fresh*  as  possible  on  the  toad.] 
Oomp.  iy.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  eveiry  case 
where  rosas  hiherwB  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti* 
ficially  forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Psestum  bloomed  Ibr  a 
second  time  in  the  autumu,  ll/erirotariaFcMiif  Yirg,  Georg,  iy.  119|* 
Mart.  zH.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  winters  the  roBapaUida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  even  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate  ?  Koscs  and  guikinds  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
bo  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
S»jij  tho  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  bo  found  in  tho  midst  of  large  gar- 
dens, among  other  soi  ts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep,  v.  6,  35),  although  Becker 
interprets  this  passage  differently ;  pai'tly  in  the  tields,  or  in  orchard.-* 
(pomarttt),  where  thoy  stood  in  a  quincunx.  Col.  dcArh.  19.  Their 
cultivation  was  very  common ;  hence  Y  arro  sa\'s,  M,  R,  i.  2  I  nou 
arhorihus  confiita  Italia  est,  ut  tota  pomai'ium  videafur.  See  also  Cato, 
Varro,  Oolnmnlla ,  ;ind  others  pa  ssr//i.  But  it  after^\  aids  degenerated 
into  luxuiy.  I'iin.  //.  N".  xix.  19 :  Ftrcndum  sane  fuerit  exquiaiia 
nasci  pomUy  alia  aapore,  alia  magnitudine,  alia  monatro  pauperibvs 
interdida.  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  tho  Bomans  are 
as  follows.] 

Honey-apples,  melimday  a  sapore  melleo,  Plin.  xy.  10,  14, 13. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples;  but  did  not  last 
long ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  seeSchnei* 
der  ad  Varr,  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  ike  orHkulakt,  cdonoh 
SesUana^  MaUema^  Amerina^  Colum.  zii.  45;  t.  10;  Hacrob.  ii.  15.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  entunerates  thirty),  the 
most  yalued  were  the  Orustumian.  Flin.  xv.  16;  Toss  ad  Vwg,  i 
Georg,  ii.  88,  the  Palemian,  and  the  Syrian.  Hart.  y.  78, 18.  Comp» 
Oolum.  y.  10,  17.  The  vohma^  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  size.  Yirg.  gravu^  Col.  ih.  Oat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  (he 
same  that  Pliny  calls  lihrdlU*   Macrob.  ii.  15.  ! 
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There  were  immeroiis  varieties  of  plmns,  in  gem  furla  prunorumt 
says  Pliny,  xy.  12.  Among  these  were  the  Armeniaca,  cereda  or 
eerima,  Jkmuueena.  [Col.  x.  404.]  The  latter  vere  imported  dry 
ftom  that  country.  Mart.  ziii.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
Tery  common  in  Italy.  Pall,  iii.  25,  zii.  7 ;  Col.  zii.  14.  They  had 
also  chemes,  quinces,  peadies,  pomegranates  {malum  Punicumt 
Oolum*  T.  10;  deArh,  23;  Plin.xy.  11);  several  sortsof  figs  (Macrob. 
iL  16;  Plin.  xr.  19 ;  CoL  y.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  t.  10; 
Plin.  XT.  24;  Cat.  8);  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7;  Col.  iv.  33;  Plin. 
XY.  2o,xYii.34);  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.xT.)  The 
coltiyation  of  wine  and  olives  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  v.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  weU  as  for  burning  and  andnting. 
The  Venafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Varro,  B.  R,  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  olive-trees  (oleoe),  see  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  1,  xvii. 
29  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  IG;  Col.  v.  8;  Cat.  6.  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  {vinea)  attached  to  poles ;  or  to  trees  (such  gai^dens 
wore  called  arbmtum)  ;  or  it  grow  against  liouses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  luteiior.  Plin.  ii.  l(3a.  Vine-arbours  wero  called  |)er(7i<l«'.  In 
this  branch,  wliich  "^as  considered  by  the  Eomans  quite  the  cliinnx 
of  horticulture,  they  disj^layed  much  clevernesB ;  upon  which  they 
piidcd  themselves  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiv.  2.  Tlieie  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  gi*apes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine  :  the 
Aminea,  Nomentana^  euganeay  Allobrogtca^  Ajpicia,  gemella,  wero 
among  the  best.  Ool.  iii.  5 ;  Pallad.  ii.  10 ;  Cato,  6  ;  Macrob.  ii.  16 ; 
VUn.  xiv.  xvii.  35.   See  more  in  Excurs.  4,  Sc.  IX. 

On  tiie  vegetables,  see  Excurs.  1,  Scene  IX,  Comp.  Oio.  de  Seth. 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Bome  there  were  also 
window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  other- 
wise understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Bonasti,  Lnpo,  ms  rah  urbe  nobis ; 
Sed  niB  est  mihi  majus  in  fenestra. 

CAbovo  all,  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  19:  Jam  in  fcucsiris  rnisplehsurbana 
in  ii7ia<finc  hortorum  quoHdiana  oculis  riira  prifbebant,  antequam 
prcejigi  prospechus  omnes  cocgit  muJtitudinis  innumeratdB  8<£va  IcUro^ 
dnatio.   Bespecting  the  solaria,  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 

rPHE  bath  was  a  most  important  event  in  the  erery-day  life  of 
the  Romans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  described, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requinments.   Bodily  health  and 

cleanliness,  although  its  origiual  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
onlj'  Olio  ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  witli  prodigal  inagnificonce,  and 
siqtplied  with  all  the  coinlbrts  and  conveniences  that  a  \  /luptiiary 
cniild  desiro,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whithor  people 
rcipaircd  lor  jjastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  lVo(|uent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  author!^.  Fpist.  86:  Nam,  ut  aiunt,  'lui  prisco9  mores  urhis 
iradideruni  (perhaps  Varro)  hrachta  et  crura  qmtidie  ahluthant,  quce 
scilicet  sordes  opere  coUffferant:  caster um  toti  nundinis  lavahantur, 
Oato,  de  lib.  educ.  in  Non.  iii.  5,  v.  ephippium :  Mihi  pvero  modica 
una  fuit  ttmica  et  toga,  aim  faaciis  ctUoeamenta^  equus  sine  ephip' 
jno,  bcUneum  non  quotidianum,  alveus  varus.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently  (i.  6,  20) : 
nam  eaa  quoque  (bahieas)  re/ert  eue,  in  qtUbw  famUia^  aed  tan-' 
turn  feriia  lavetvir^  neque  enim  corporU  robcrt  eonveniit  frequm  uatM 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  ustttn,  non  obleetamentum  r^pertd,  were  of  very 
simple  oonBtruction.  In  the  villa  of  Sdpio  Africanus,  where  Seneoa 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  times,  there  was  a  halneolurn  angustum,  tenehri" 
cosujn  ex  consuetudinc  antiqua.  Then  ho  says  :  non  videhaiur  majo' 
ribus  nostriM  odduin,  nisi  ohscurum ;  and  further  on:  In  hoc  hulueo 
Scipioiiis  luiidmce  stnit  rinKB  magis  qaam  ffueMrrf,  ut  sine  injuria 
munimenti  lumen  wJ luiflvrnd.  So  al«o  hi;  dosiguates  the  public 
baths  as  obscura  d  (jr('<i<iU  tedorlo  indnda.  The  ancionts  Fcem  to 
have  confined  thomsolvrs  in < 'rely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  tho 
temperature  of  which  was  under  tho  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hot^ water  baths  were  added.  [The  sediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together,  j 
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We  are  rich  m  meann  to  enable  us  to  form  a  elear  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  tiie  Boman  baths,  aa  we  not  only  poesees  the  works 
of  sereral  andent  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
etmcting  baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  hare  been  handed 
down  to  US.  Of  the  authors  we  must  mention  first  Titrovius  (t. 
10),  and  Palladius  (i.  40)»  who  treat  of  the  t>lan  of  the  baths.  In 
addi'tion  to  whom,  Lucian  {'iTTTrlag  ^  ^Xaveiov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statins  {Balneum,  Etrvsci);  Silv. 
i.  5  ;  Martial  (vi.  12) ;  and  Sidon.  ApoU.  (Epist.  ii.  2),  have  left 
intcrcstiniL!:  areounts;  and  wo  obtain  from  the  opig^rains  of  MartiaU 
and  from  Sonoca  {Epist.  51,  56,  and  86),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  oi  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  pam(\ 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  cxistouro,  of  ancient  baths  thom- 
eelves,  are  much  more  instmctive  than  all  these  written  accounts; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalhi,  mul 
Diocletian,  in  Borne,  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  anv 
dogi'ce  of  certainty,  the  proper  connection  of  the  various  parts  of 
these  extensiyo  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  mucli  diyernty  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  those  baths,  and 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Eoman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweiler,  though  they 
are  onlj?  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual divisions  from  eadi  other.  Par  more  important  than  these, 
are  &e  ihemuB,  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas* 
sages  in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  The  Sa£h  of  the  Momam;  L« 
terme  dei  Momani  disegnaU  da  A,  PaUadio,  con  alciinB  osservctzioni 
da  O.  B.  Scamozzi ;  Deacription  des  Bains  de  Titus  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
xvdth  the  baths  themselves);  Stieglitz,  Archaol.  der  Bauk\  ii.  267; 
Hirt,  Oesch.  der  BavkyVd,  233;  Weinbronner,  Eniwurfe  und-Er- 
gclnzungen  antiher  Gehciude,  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hippias, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  oi  Badenweiler.    Besides  which,  we 
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have  tho  remarks  of  the  editors  of  Vitruvius,  particularly  Schneider, 
ii.  37d — 391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Marini  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Concerning 
tho  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  have  detailed  accounts  from  Ghigl.  Bechi, 
in  the  Mua,  Borb.  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Gell's  Fompeiana :  the  topo- 
graphy,  edifices,  and  ornaments  of  Pompeii,  The  remdt  of  exoa/oaiUm 
since  1819.    Lond.  1835.    i.  83,  ii,  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  disooyered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  above  all  others  for  Tnalring  us 
generally  aoqusinted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Boman 
baths.  Horeoyer,  we  may  aasnme  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabite,  and  (as  fiEur  as  regards  the 
edldairium  at  least)  that  found  in  the  villa  of  Biomedes  (see  Voyage 
pittor.  de  Naples,  liv.  10  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  private  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  fhey  were  of  oouzse  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermos,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
wo  tliL'i  oforo  extract  the  principal  pai-ts  of  Sir  W.  Gell's  account, 
wliicli  socmis  j)rulbiuble,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  tlius  presents  n  mo^t  i 
comprehensive  view  of  tlio  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Eeclii,  with  far  more  extensive 
antiquaiian  researcli,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  we  ' 
shall  have  occa<i  )ii  tu  observe  in  our  parenthetical  remarks.  j 

Thf^  plates  we  iiere  give  represent:  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to  ' 
describe;  JLI.  The  baths  of  Stabiae  (according  to  Gcll,  i.  131);  and  ' 
HI.  The  well-known  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Eoman  bath,  fotind  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entraiu  e  (such  are  the  words  of  Gell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  havt)  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contraiy,  con- 
siders that  marked  21%  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  tho 
grand  entrance.  B.]  i  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21*  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Doric  : 
po4ico,  and  on  the  tiiird  by  a  crypt.   Over  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtfiil  indications  of  a  ehimney  may  be  observed. 
*  Th»  jfawmgyia  \n  tmiflrntn  inirlrnil  Ti  arn  lnnirrtTiil  \rj  TTfrrVfir  SVaiuf. 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
*it%  leading  iuto  an  alley  wliioh  nme  from  the  /drum  to  the  house 
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of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  tlio  latrina,  22,  the  uses  of  wliich  aro 
unequivocally  visible.  The  spot  marked  19,  wliicli  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronaoa  with  seats,  is  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  hy  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.   Both  these  lamps  wero  protei^ted  by  circular  coutoz 
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glasses,  the  fraf^monts  of  which  wevo  found  in  the  inner  chambers 
lit  their  excavation. 

As  the  baths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
bo  furnished  with  every  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
wo  are  to  lo(»k  for  the  vtstibulutn  and  the  excdra^  or  a  place  which 
might  serve  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  thtnna. 
*  Jn  vcsiihulo  debcrtt  esse  porticua  ad  deamhulaiiones  his  qui  esmd 
ingressurij'  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exedra,  so  called  from  the  i7pa«,  or  seats,  where  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  jjortico  might  repose,  is  reiwe- 
sented  by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  nut 
given  by  Oell,  but  copied  here  from  the  Mus.  Borh.y  and  niarkcnl 
with  o.  licchi  considers  them  meant  ft>r  the  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  au 
Qicus  or  exedra,  B.]  Vitruvius  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  couit,  or  vestibule,  was  foimd  a  s^^•ord  with  a  leather 
sheath  ('r)  and  the  box  for  the  quadraiis,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    The  quadrans  was  the  foui  th  part  of  the  assis, 
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and  tlio  foui'toenth  part  of  a  drjiarius.  [Fuui-tecuth  is  put  by 
mistake  fur  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  tlmt  after  t\io  <lonarius  waa 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quathans  also  llu(kl•^^  out  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty-foTir  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king :  Dum  tu  quadrante 
lavcdum  rex  ibis.  Hor.  Sat  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Juvenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat,  ii.  [The  words  are  (y.  152) :  Kee  pueri  creduni, 
nmguinondum  asre  lavantvr  ^  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be, 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  visit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smatlness 
of  the  sum,  however^  was  a  great  encoui  agemont  to  bathers,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven  times  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fancies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  I'luiy  docs  not  occur  to  uie ;  but  iEl.  Lamprid.  (11) 
sa}  s  of  Conimodus  :  Lavahut  i»;r  diem  septics  cUque  odies.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  jjroLable  (?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  ihtriuWy  or  liuhaaiury  whoso  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  l^cc  n  tho  ala  of  the  poitico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  la^nps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  have  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiatoi-s  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Eome. 

In  thia  Poric  portico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the  thermae^ 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently  m<xre  than 
twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices  of  shows, 
games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  exposed  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  Dedieationet  &c.  [Here  follows  the  inscription,  and  thee 
an  explanation  of  the  sparnones^  which  I  have  omitted,  as  being  of 
very  little  importance.  "We  must  however  remark  that  he  adduces 
another  inscription,  in  which  spassiuuts  occurs.  The  author  holds 
this  to  be  a  provincialism  (^r),  and  suspects  that  the  first  inscription 
Lad  tlie  ord  also  thus  \\Titten,  though  it  was  no  longer  fresh 
enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing  about  it.  Jielaz,  d, 
Sc.  Mus.  Borh.  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a  small 
coiTidor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  hrst  room  of  the  Tuikiah  bath,  wheie  a 
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straiii^er  is  imdresserl.  [The  aufhor  doscribcs  (p.  86)  tho  arrang^e- 
ments  of  the  Turkish  baths,  from  which  ho  pixjcoods  to  a.  description 
of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  them.  B.] 
In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps,  perhaps  more 
than  five  hundred,  but  above  one  thcjusand  were  discovered  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  tho  workmen  were 
ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the  best  had  been 
selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  oommon  terra  oo^,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Haipoorates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenseus  (b.  xt.)  sajrs  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  o  ^  Eu/3qioc  iroXXd  fdv  ttpificfv  Iv  roTc  wmriiMn  xapievra* 
ftkv  T^c  T&v  pakatnwv  li&Xili:'  BoXXoy  ^  ^XX^Xovc  x"*^'^^*'^^  kyx^*^** 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  l^t  the  lamps  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceive.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive  of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  mmcmywi^  dimyxij 
irtmyxi,  and  polymyxi;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  epeak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnifioence  too  extravagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  therm».  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decQration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

Ill  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermse  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  fiom 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  frigidariwriy  in  which  many  persons  took  off  tlitir 
garments,  but  more  especially  tliose  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  naiaiLO,  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
seryed  as  the  spoUaluriUJu,  apodyterium^  or  afolyterium^  so  called 
from  the  'Ajro^urryptov  of  the  Greeks,  signifyiDg  the  place  ■where 
the  clothes  were  left ;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Eechi  also  observe?, 
was  never  called  spoliator ium,  and  even  spoUarium  is  veiy  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolytcrium  is  perfectly  eiToneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  with  a 
temperate  aii-,  and  consigned  their  gunnents  to  caprarii,  which 
were  probably  iiegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Wliese 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  *  There 
are  apertuM  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  ware  hung  the  garments  of  those  who  undrest  heie, 
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hehre  taking  fhe  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms.'  But  it  seems 
ahaost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  oonfdsion  has  been  made  here 
between  oaprarH  and  capsariif  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
dothes  at  the  bath.  Shelyes  are  visible  in  the  painting  from  th.e 
baths  of  Titus,  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  just  placing 
garments.  B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious,  is  vaulted,  and  tlie  arch 
•^piiiigs  i'rom  a  projecting  cornice,  covered  with  a  richly-coloured  . 
painting  of  griflSns  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  whit©  within  red  borders,  and  the  i)avement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  "bencihes  occupy  iho  ^To;\if:c  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
rimnmg  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  latrina^  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  Umairina  for  shaving,  or  it  might  possibly  have 
served  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strigils^  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  thermae,  answer  to  the  desoription  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  fngidaHum  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  loctu  ventU  ftrfiatm  fenestru  amplis.  The  yet  re-* 
maining  window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
dose  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
oi  glass,  but  of  good  plate-glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  cuzioeity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  excavation ;  a  circumstance  whicli 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  tliose  who  imagined  that  it.->  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  vei  y  I'aro  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  tho  villa  of  Diomcdes. 

Glass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egj'^pt  {?),  and  to 
have,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vaXoQ  tVoni  tho  Coptic,  C^^'■stal, 
KpvtrraWoQ,  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated th(;  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  T?oTTie  before  536  A.  IT.  o.,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
80  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  tho  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  more  skilful  than  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  tho  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  Nube$  of  Aristophanes,  t.  764,  the  collection  which  2Xr  Dodwell 
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first  foimed  and  brought  into  notice  at  Borne  by  repolishing  the 
fragments,  is  «iifficient  to  prove  that  specimens  of  erery  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  every 
Bort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  successfiiUy 
imitiitod  by  the  ancionis,  who  used  tliese  imitatioub  in  cups  and 
vases  of  every  size  and  bkapo. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  glass  cups 
were  cominf)ii,  except  the  ca7?ccs  aUassoiitis,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Vossius  says,  were  procured  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  scndin;^  some  to  Servianus, 
,  ordered  that  they  sliouhl  only  be  used  on  groat  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  nrid  other  utensils 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufTicient  to  show  thnt  tlio  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  as  we  do. 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Flautus  terms  Vulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn ; 
[AmphUr,  i.  1,  185 :  Volcanum  in  comu  condusum  geria.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenseus,  xv.  p.  699,  of  Ktparivov  ^noo^opov 
Xix*^  (TtXac,  and  in  Martial,  xiy.  61  and  62,  Jafcrna  tx  vesica  and 
oomea.  So  too  is  explained  laterna  Puniea  in  Plautus,  Aid,  m.  6, 
30.  B.],  and  that  windows  and,  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic  ir.  S» 
Unea  Uitema,  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modern  times.  The  common  ezpreadon  for 
these  olrjeots  in  Latin  appears  to  be  I'enutm  votuhHes  vel  lineU 
wili$y  vd  apeeularia  vitraiii  cUxutm.  [The  vtla^  at  all  events,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  mndi  the  fitshion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  such  a  room 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Hcnlnea,  in  the  Bomsn 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Boman 
naturalist :  Non  dubie  vitreas  fcushirtut  cameras,  si  prius  id  inventmn 
fuisset.  [Plin.  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermai  had  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silver  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epist.  80 :  Nm 
parietis  magnis  et  pretiosis  orhihus  rcfaherunt ;  and  even  if  he  had 
written  specuHs,  still  we  muist  rather  havo  understood  thereby  thu 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  ahacif  sciTcd  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  til*'  semicircular  comjiaitmcnt  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso-relievo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  he 
the  dostructi<m  of  tiie  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  perhaps  by 
Satuin  (1),  whose  colossal  head  appeared  in  the  ccntie.  Bacchut 
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was  one  of  the  great  asnstants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  the 
eap  of  Baodius,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  tiie  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  sesrceily  intdli- 
gible,  having  suffered  much  in  tiie  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  haye  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Bechi 
says :  *  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendent  locks  of  whidi  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  yases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  Ibuntain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har- 
nessed by  cnpids,  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.'  Tliese  would  certainly  be  more  befittinpr  omaments  for  a 
bath  than  a  <j{gantomar]i\a.  B.]  On  the  frescos  in  hi^  iii^idarium., 
Sidon.  says  {Ep.  ii.  2),  Non  hie  jxr  nudatn  pictorum  corjportmi 
pulchritudinem  turpis  prostat  historia — absunt  ridiculi  vestitn  et 
vultihm  histrionfff — nhfiuut  hibrici  tortumique  pugillatu  et  nexibus 
palcp^tritrp :  which  inarks  the  usual  decorations. 

From  the  frigidarimn  a  short  passage  (i])eiicd  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  recciTC  tlie  money  of  the  bathers.  Tlie 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stoves,  and 
those  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natation  or  natatorium,  piscina,  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  haptisterion 
to  the  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piscina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  yonnger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  XovTpov 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  la jdisteritm  in 
tiie  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  co|i- 
nection  with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodyteritm  halinH  ktxi/an 
hilare  exdpii  ceUa  frigidaria  in  ^fua  haptisterium  ^mplmn  Hf^^ 
cpacum,   [Hereupon  Tid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  thfi 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  th^ 
entrance,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  dst^, 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced,  from  the  great  reserroir 
iit'sar  the  pra/umium^  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoyes,  called  by  the 
ancients  scholm,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifying 
repose. 

Tlie  (liaimiltT  (jf  the  circle  is  eitrhteeu  feet  six  inclics.  Round 
the  wlmU)  rvms  a  walk,  or  amhulafdr//,  two  I'cct  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piscina^  or  vaso  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
di^^n^eter,  an 4  has  a  s^^t  eleyeu  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  below  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alcoves,  or  scholae,  are  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-inch  deep*  Their  arohes,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches^  spxing  from  a  point  flye  feefe  six  inehee  above  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  pUeim,  or  nataUo,  with  its  seat  or  step,  the 
pavement  of  Hie  sohol«e>  or  the  ambulaionmn,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  in  perfect  pxeservation.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  oone^ 
o£  which  a  small  port  of  the  sommit  is  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  tiie  south-west,  possibly  not  glazed,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  arches 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  Hoor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  ^-ith  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  course  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  ajnna,  or  perha])s  the  goal,  is  also 
visible;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  cliariot-raco  and  tli(^  run- 
ning horses  with  tlieir  riders  have  au  air  of  litV;  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilUant  peinod  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorinm  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  tlio  Aqua  Martia  isap\it\ying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  grottos  artificially  contiivotl.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  questLon. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding-doors,  which  turned  upon  tmhilici,  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  the  chamber  l&,  which  was  called  either  tepidarivm^  &Xfi4rrq|Moy, 
apod/^kritmf  dieothenum,  or  unduartum;  for,  in  thermm  of  small 
dimensionB,  one  chamber  must  havo  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  thougli  llie  fi  igidarium  served  as 
an  apodyteiium  to  the  cold  bLithers,  those  who  took  the  wfirm 
])ath  undi'essed  in  the  second  chaiul)er,  1.5,  which  was  warmed  iutt 
only  by  a  portable  firo-placo,  or  fvcidnre,  called  hy  the  Italians 
bracdore,  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  paveinont,  heated  by  the 
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disfcani  fires  of  fhe  stove  of  the  ealdaritmf  or  laconicum,  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  yariaace  wiih  the  section 
of  the  baths  given  by  C^eU  himselil  The  caldarixun  alone  had 
nupenmrcBy  acooiding  to  Bechi.  The  tepidariTim  was  wanned  only 
by  the  large  fire-place.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  liavo  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  topidarium  seems  to  have  suspensurne.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not,  probably,  mucli  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  topidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronze,  about  six  feet  long» 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
focuhire  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  ai*a 
mscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  Jbf.  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whoea 
heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the< 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius. 
Yaocula,  P.  S.  {peeunia  sua). 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad.. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battLemented  summita 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  foimed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  tlic  charcoal. 

This  apartmcnit  was  decorat(xl  in  a  luannor  suitable  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders  of 
black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  tlie  walls  covered  with  crim- 
mn,  and  the  coriiice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  rendering 
this  a  beautiful  and  s])h;iiditl  ]>laco  of  relaxation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pompeii.  The  (U)i-iiic(i  begins  at  lour  feet  three  inches 
above  the  pavement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half  high, 
the  abacus,  which  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above  this, 
the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height  ot 
three  feet  five  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery  Corinth- 
ian tracery*  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  stand 
upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and  hold 
their  aims  in  a  posture  fitted  for  aBsisting  the  head  to  bear  the 
mperimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  coUa,  and  stand  with  tiieir 
hacks  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  called,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  sepaiaticms  between  a  number  of  niches  or  Teoe8868| 
ia  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  sudatariumt  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  np  till  their  retnm. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  T^.irmth,  produced  hy  the 
hypocaustuui  and  the  Ibcularc,  and  consequently  an  agi-eeable 
place  for  perfnniin,L%  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  after  the 
eudatorium.    The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  nnmbor  of  oils, 
soaps,  and  pf  i  t umoa,  nnd  their  wash-halls  soem  to  have  had  the 
general  niinio  of  S)fui//iiiifa  [soaps,  iiu  doubt;  still  it  ought  fn  bo 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  mpn,  i<  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny  (xviii.  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  Gallic  invention,  but 
which  was  also  very  well  known  to  the  Germans.  Moreover,  Pliny 
flays :  QaUiarum  invent um  rutilandis  capUlU^  and  theyt'^ce  Muttiam^ 
or  German  soap^baUs  (Mart.  xiv.  27),  as  also  the  Bpuma  Batava 
(Id.  yiii.  23,  20),  or  camlica  (Id.  xiy.  26)»  are  oTery^here  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.   They  weie 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.   SeeBeckmann,  Bei^r.  a. 
Ge9cl**  d,  Erflnd,  iy.  I,  seqq.  It  is  also  yery  possible  that  when  Oiid 
says  {Ars  Am,  iii.  163),  Femina  eanitiem  Oermanis  inficii  herhUt  and 
{AmcT,  i.  14^  lj_)8a  daha$  eaptti  mista  venena  tuo,  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex* 
tended  Imckward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustas.   Comp.  Boettig. 
^ah.  i.  p.  121,  142.  B.]    Amonu:  the  oils  are  named  the  mendesiumy 
megaJiumy  meiopium,  amaraciitu m,  cypriiiumy  susinum^  nardinm%, 
spicatumf  and  Jasmin  um ;  and  Ileliogabalus  never  bathed  ^-ithout 
oil  of  saffi  on  or  crocus j  which  was  thought  most  procious.  [We 
might  add  to  those  many  otliors  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rosarrum.    Sco  Oudond.  on  Appid,  Met.  x.  p.  717.  B.  The 
nardinnm  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  ;ind  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  prized.  B.]  [Plin. 
H,  N,  xii.  12,  26,  ^principalis  in  unguentis.  Pallad.  iv.  9,  nardinum 
oleum,    Ath.  ii.  p.  46,  v.  195,  x.  439,  xv.  G89.    It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  previous  to  crowning  it  with  the  garlandi  at 
festiye  symposiums.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  11,  16:  Assyriaque  nardo  potamut 
iindt%,  Petron.  78 :  nardi  ampulla.  Salmas.  ExerdU,  ad  Sal*  p.  7dO. 
Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  ungoenls 
quibis  unguimur  vduptaHs  catua  and  valeludini$  catua,   liddor.  iy* 
12,  mentions,  anetinum^  cerotum^  and  other  sorts.   The  eeromot  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  ezerdses.  Mart.  yiL  82» 
y.  65.   Plin.  ff*       xxyiii.  4,  13.]  We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.   To  those  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo* 
rifbrons  powders,  called  diapa9mafa.   The  oyprium  was  not  only  a 
perfume,  but  wa§  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  fm^or  perspirfttiou, 
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and  its  name  lias  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  [Ungucniarii 
and  Uiujucutarice,  dcalors  in  perfume,  are  often  mentioned.  Orell. 
2988,  4300.    Cic.  de  Oft.  x.  42,  myropolcB.'] 

Persons  of  loTvor  coiulitiou  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  hi|)in=J.  called  loiuoittum,  which,  with  coinmon  meal,  i.s  still 
Tif?od  in  \hf^  nnrth  of  Kncrlnnd,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  tho  thernia;'  in  phials  of  alal>aster,  rrold,  and 
glass,  [a\a/3aorpo«,  onycJies,  conchce.  Salmas.  Exercitt.  p.  3 Hi,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  very  frequentl}*^  been  found  in  modern  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  hichrymaionea,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
CQnceming  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterixun»  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
dcBOthesiay  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  undorvumt 
where  persons,  called  firom  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  fliemue  of  tho  capital  this  &Xtcirri^piov» 
or  mictorinm,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  verse  of  Lucilius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  RusHcaUone  Bomanorum,  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  siippilor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  omor, 

Expilor,  pingor. 

!Che  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  fiequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidariurriy 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  tho  admission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Vitruvius 
says  that  the  lacouicuni  and  suilalxjiiuni  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  were  separate  rooms,  they  wore  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  ai)o(lyteriuin. 

This  chamber,  tlioup-li  not  decorated  with  all  tho  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  have  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  yault,  was,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  haye 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  efiPect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  Ornamente  und  Gen, 
t  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  tho  pavement  suspended  in  the  manner 
leoonmiended  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  universal  flue,  formed 
l>y  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
▼all  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  m 
&s  to  leave  a  space  by  wbioh  fhe  hot  air  might  ascend  from  tlie 
ftitoace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  tho  temperature  of  tho  whole 
room. 

Some  paits  oi  the  casing  having  fallen,  tho  whole  of  this 
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admirable  oontrmaoeiB  now  apparent,  and  the  paTement  haTing,  in 
some  plaoes,  been  forced  in  by  the  Mi  of  some  port  of  the  yanlt, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excavation, 
snffidently  visible.  [Proc.  Dig.  viii.  2,  18:  Siberus  balnearia/tcU 
aecundwn  parietem  commtmem,  Ncn  Ucet  autem  tuhttloa  habere  ad- 
maioi  adpariekm  commiunemt  tiicuii  nec  jpartetem  ptidem  super  pari^ 
dem  eommunem.  J)e  iv^tB  eo  ampliuB  Ttoe  juri$  es^,  quod  per  cos 
flav/ma  torrdur  paries.  Sen.  J^.  90.  Qtuedam  nostra  demum 
aeimus — ui  eutpensuras  Mneorum  et  impresaos  parteUbu$ 
tuhos,  per  quoa  circum/underdur  calory  qui  ima  simul  et  wmma  /<we* 
ret  cequaliter.'] 

It  will  be  oliserved  that  scarcely  anything  was  placod  in  sym- 
metry with  th(?  ccutro ;  the  ciicular  window  in  the  alcove,  with  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  t<)  the  loft,  and  the  two  side- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  «_»qual  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  tho  apartment  is  the  lahritiny  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  ouo  extremity  of 
the  caklarinm,  as  the  hot- water  bath,  alvetts,  does  the  other.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
,  diameter,  and  internally,  not  more  than  ei^ht  inches  in  depth.  Tn 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  tho  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  tho  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  ns  was  judged  expedient  for  potiring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermse  of  Pompeii  by  a 
priyate  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  tho  value,  is  in- 
scnbed  in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  basin* 
GN  .  MELISSiEO  .  GN  .  P  .  APEO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
BTPO  .  II .  Vnt .  ITEE  .  ID  .  LABBUM .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  0  .  CONSTAT  •  HSP  .  (sic!)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [The  au- 
thor is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  eyen  copied  correctly.  Beohi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  fbUows, 
(comp.  Orelli,  Jtwcr.,  n.  8277):  OS  .  MELISSiBO  .  ON  •  F  . 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  P  .  EYFO  .  H  .  VIE  .  ITBE  .  ID  . 
LAERVM  .  EX  .  D  .  B  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  P  .  0  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  lo  .  0  .  0  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation — Cn.  Melissceo,  Cn. 
filio^  AprOy  M»  Staio,  M.  filio,  Ixufo  duurnviris  iterum  Jure  dicujido 
labrum  ex  decurionum  decreto  ex  pecunia  publico  faciendum  curartint. 
CojistcU,  H.S.  IqCCL.^  though  correct  in  the  sense,  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  Tlic  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Yitruvius  for  tho  construction 
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of  such  a  vase :  Bchclas  autem  lalrorum  ita  fieri  oporiet  apatiosas, 
ui,  cum  prior  a  occupaverifit  loca,  circiimspectantes  reliqui  rede  stare 
poBsint,  Yitr.  v.  10,  He  says  alsa :  Zabrum  sub  lumine  faciendum 
videtuT  ne  vUtides  dream  suxb  umlbm  ohscarwi  7ticem.  Eren  thie,  as 
applied  to  our  lal>nii9,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  coniraiy, 
eyeiything  agrees  -with  Yitnmusy  for  above  the  labntm  is  a  -wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  hmen,  B.] 
Andreas  Bacdus,  who  has  written  and  collected  mudi  of  what 
the  ancients  have  left  ns  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
Idbra  existed  made  of  gla^^s ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazze  of  Borne,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal» 
were  origmally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Rome  of  basalt,  granite,  porj^hyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  observes  tliat  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labniui  lu  a  private  bath,  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wifo  Terentia  :  Lahrum  si  non  est  in  halneo, 
fac  ut  sit.  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labia,  and  so  alao 
Stratico.  B.]  [Mus,  Both,  iv.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
^^'•i^■ing  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  un  the  other  to 
the  caldarinm,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  jjreyont  the  entrance  of  eold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.  B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  te$* 
BeroSi  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall} 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
yai  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
mstem,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  tiiemselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  flie  cifilem  is  flfteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in* 
conyemence  at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  ehallowness  of  this  dbtem,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  constructed  -^TLth 
marble,  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  tlie  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immetliateiy  from  the  caldron,  0, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.    There  appears  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stone  in  tlio  pavemont,  near  this  ciytoni,  i)()ssibly 
for  poi-mittiug  the  euti'auce  of  a  column  of  hot  air  on  certain 

occasiuas  {'f). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  -which  must  have  fallen  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  vapour  from  so  great 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wet,  and  must 
have  had  an  outlet  called  fu6or%um^  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  suspensurce  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  V.  10,  2.  SuspensuroR  caldariorum  ita  sunt  facicndce^  utipritnum 
sesquipedalibm  iegidU  solum  aternaiur  indinatum  ad  hypocausim,  lUi 
pux  cum  mitldtur  non  possU  iniro  resistere.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  have,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  B.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  tlie  hot  bath  served  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  Ml  of  a  part 
of  the  arch,  on  its  first  disooveiy. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
haye  corroded  f\imiture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Yaocula  in  the 
tepidarium.   In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.   These  must  have  been  glazed 
or  closed  \nth  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  j^lass,  \\  iiich.  evidently  prevailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shieMs  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitnivius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  oponiiif^  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicmn  or  suilatoriiiin,  \A  cro  uecos- 
saiy.    It  appears  from  that  author,  that  tlicse  bkieids  wviv-  lowei  «mI 
to  o|)(!ii,  or  raisofl  to  close,  tho  circular  ai:»t  rturos  in  the  roof  of  the 
lacoiiicum.    Over  Iho  labrvmi  is  seen  one  of  those  circular  window.-. 
None  of  thcsci  a}»arlmonts  could  have  had  a  cheerful  light ;  and 
when  tho  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.    [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  wdth 
many  others,  ho  could  not  have  foimed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  tho  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  known,  andrimto  were  constantly  used.  B.] 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  tliis  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerouB  appellations  in  use  in  the  Boipan  cajutal. 

From  the  frigidariumi  17,  a  very  nanw  passage  ran  to  the 
fiuTiace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and»  posably,  as  may  be  gathered  i^cm  an 
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inspoction  of  tho  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each,  (i"),  bo  that  tho  wator  in  tho  uppeiinost  or  ninth  vuse,  neart^st 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  bo  very  nearly  cold. 

The  caldjron  inunediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  poiiion  should  replace  it  from  tho  tojkidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidaiium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improhable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
iXiXCfO  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  tiie  column  nearest  tiie  cistern, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  tiie  labrum,  and  must  haye  had  a 
higher  level* 

Prom  one  of  these,  or  tho  cisterns  a^oining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  bo  traced  in 
the  waU. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Gell's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  thouprh  not  in  any  way  comnmnicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almojit  the  s;inio  in  its  armugenients,  thuu[;h  on  a  j^mallcr 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  ])atli 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  41,  Sp.)^  so  that  3  is  the 
apodj^erium,  2  the  frigidariuin,  4  the  tcpidarinm,  o  tlic  caldaiium, 
n  the  hot-water  bath,  and  7  the  Libi  urn.  Tho  rooms  lying  round 
the  ropular  bath,  which  have  no  f  xits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  -^-ith  figures  in  tho  sketch,  wei  o  probably  tabema), 
in  no  way  connected  with  tlie  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  i)lan  may  appear  in  compaiison  with  the  great 
thenna)  of  Rome,  still  tho  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  ot]i<;r  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  tho  accounts 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  a^ear  veiy  insignificant  when  compared  with  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be* 
ixig  written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
ceillse  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Yitnivius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Boman  bath 
lo  be  these. 

I.  An  ujJudjttTium  connected  perhaps  with  the  elsBotheshim.and 
anctorium. 
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n.  A  frigidarium,  or  cella  frigidaHa^  by  which  we  must  not 
nnderstaad,  with  Qell,  a  mere  uawanned  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  tiie  Lanrentian  yiUa  (ii.  17, 

II):  hide  halinei  cella  frigidaria  spatiosa  et  efusa,  aifus  in  ron- 
trariis  paridibus  duo  hapiisieria  velut  ejecta  sinuaninr,  nhunde 
capncia,  si  innare  in  proximo  axjiffs;  and  of  his  Tuscan  villa  (v.  6, 
25) :  Inde  npodyterinm  haliuci  htxiim  et  hilare  excipit  cella  frigi- 
daria,  in  qute  hapti sterium  antplum  et  opacum,  Wliilo  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  tho 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apodyterium,  lay  before  it> 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  the  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisteriiim 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep,  ii.  2 :  Huic  hasUiaB  appendix  piscina  forinaecuB,  aeu,  it  groBcari 
pwviff  haptfsteritm  ah  oriente  connectitur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabise 
has  just  the  same  form :  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Pal^dic 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantino  (Palladio,  le  terme  de  Bom,  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
liirce  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidariam :  of  this  di%d8ion  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  ho  a  correct  ono.  In  IV)nipeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  a])paratus  for 
bathmg.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  26)  :  Frigidarice  cellar  conntdttur  media, 
cui  sol  beniguissime  prwsto  est;  caldnricc  van/is;  jrromiaf't  cniin. 
In  hac  tres  descensiones^  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  fiigidarium,  and  the  tres  de- 
scensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  lahrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself;  8i 
natare  kUttts  aut  iepidius  wHa,  in  area  piscina  est;  in  proximo 
pvUtts,  ex  quo  possis  rursus  adstringiy  si  poeniteat  ieporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water*bath  on]y  seems 
to  be  admissible ;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  4pc^<s  x^^^f^^i*  ^  ^  ^  tepidarium,  still 

there  were  piscinsd  or  deecensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  ba1&. 
In  fhe  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seeix  whethtr  there  was  a 
*9brum  m  it  or  not. 
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But  there  are  two  papsaj^cs  in  Oelsus,  i.  3,  wliicli  are  most  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Communia  deinde 
mnmbm  mni  po§t  fiUigixtiimgm  dlnm  Bvm^phirU,  uli  pauUtm  am' 
hdavtnmif  ii  halnmm  non  e§tt  ealido  loeo,  vd  in  aofo,  vel  ad  ignmn 
wigi  atqu»  iudan:  at  wt^  anie  omnia  in  Upidario  reiidere;  deindt 
ubi  pauihm  conquieiferuntf  inirare  ti  deteendere  in  9ol/iwin,  The 
second  passage  from  c  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  hath,  Is  still  plainer:  8i  in  Udnmm  veniit  tub  vute  primtm 
pavXUm  in  Upidario  inmdare,  ibi  ungi^  turn  irannre  in  edlidarium : 
uhi  $udarit  in  wlium  non  deicenderey  etc.  There  the  tepidarium 
IS  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatto,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  nnother  room,  the  caldarium,  intrart  et  descendere  in  solium. 
We  iii:iy  tlKiieiore  a^fiumi)  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  all  cases, 
a  tepid  bath. 

IT.  The  caldarium ;  which  was,  ni  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  Wo  luu^t  here,  after  Vitrnvius  and 
the  Poinpoian  baths,  make  fmir  distinct  divisions;  (1)  tlie  room 
itself,  sudntio:  (2)  the  lacoiiicinn  :  (3"!  fho  lahi-nm  ;  and  (4)  tho 
basin  for  the  liot  water,  or  tho  highest  (lep:reo  ot  tlie  warm  Itath. 

Tho  whole  room  had  susi)cnsnrie,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  hre-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  Winckehn.  IF.  ii. 
tetb.  Vf. ;  Ilirt,  tab.  xxir.  Fig.  in.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
Oaths  of  Titus  (p.  884).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conveyed  in  pipe-  from  the  h^'pocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Pemow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round:  the  same  arrangement  appears  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  ((185)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  hia  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  dear,  and  must  at  least  remain  tmcertsin,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  even  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Galiaui  on  the  right  way.  What 
Vitruvius  says  (c.  11), /rrev///?-"  a  f  tern  ivirorsns  e  region e  /rigidarii 
coUocetur  concamt  rata  sudatiu,  louyitudiue  duplex  quam  latitudinfy 
qu<x  hahcat  in  versa ris  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  evndem  modumy 
nti  supra  icripinm  esty  composiium :  ex  advcrso  Laconid  rnjdam 
laiutivntrmf  entiiely  agrees  with  the  an-angement  of  the  caldarium 
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lABnnpflii,  tiiough  we  judgefitioMSOm^tiiatihmwasiioregQlar 
koaBumm  there,  but  merely  a  oommon  sadatio*  In  tiie  painting, 
tiii  oaUa,  ▼hioh  is  designated  aa  oonoamefata  tudatie,  appeara  ae  a 
maU  eapola**ihapod  building,  into  whidh  the  flame  stveame  aboTe 
flw  ^oor,  through  a  broad  pipe.  Underneath  la  to  be  Ibund  the 
Bane  laeonioum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  i^iioh  two  ehaina  are 
risible)  the  name  dipem.  Comparing  with  this  llie  passage  of 
Vitruyiiifl  about  the  clipeus  (10) :  meditimqm  lumen  in  hemiaphcerio 
rdinquatur  ex  eoque  ch/peum  anetim  catenis  pendeat^  per  cujm  re- 
ducilunes  it  dcmuaiOTWs  jwrjicidnr  gudationia  iemperaiuray  we  should 
imagine  a  yalvo,  which  hnu^  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  iu  ordor  to  allow  the  excess  oi  warm  air  to  escape;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  paintinir.  On  the  contnuy.  it 
seemfi  that  wo  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicum  was  bv 
no  means  the  scmieircular-shapod  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perepiting  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  roee  in  this 
alooYB  above  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  iteeif  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  heightened  the 
temperature  of  tiie  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet»  Aug.  84,  calls  adflammam  $udare,  although  Gelsus  (i.  9) 
mentions,  outdde  of  <the  bath  too,  the  ungi  «f  iudcwe  ad  ignem» 
We  m  further  deoided  in  assuming  the  laooniciim  to  be  something 
different  from  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  oon« 
vdamtimi  that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
kave  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  Jhit  if  the  laconicum  wore  placed  there  in  the  iiaiuner  above 
givon,  thou  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  lacouicuin,  best  agrooB  aim  what  Vitruvius  (vii.  10) 
lays  about  the  ovon  for  tie*  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
alio  to  bo  arranged  iiti  laci^iiiciim,  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
?iew  of  the  nubjoct ;  probably  Schneider  likewise  ;  while  Hii't,  Gell, 
aud  Bechi,  are  paifectly  at  fault,  and  Btratioo  also  as  well  as  Marini 
nisimdenitand  Yitmvius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
vord  hemisphaerium,  which  suggested  to  tkem  tiie  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrum  i^.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  cupola  above 
ths  laconimun,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphearium. 
By  this  means  everything  is  dear,  and  we  see  that  the  dipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
epsniiig  it  to  moderate  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 
MBPed  to  let  tiie  heat  eonflned  in  the  laconioum  stream  out,  and. 
boMsse  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 
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At  Pompeii  no  sucli  arrangement  is  to  be  found.  In  the  alcove 
is  the  labrum  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinions 
are  likewise  divided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  was  de- 
sigBed  for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seem.  Tery  probable;  .for  the  proper  warm -bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  conld 
sit  at  any  deptii  he  chose.  Qell's  supposition  seems  correct,  that  It 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, or  with  which  he  was  spzinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  tius  room  was  the  hot-wator 
bath  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveust  and  the  proportions 
agree  witii  the  plans  given  by  Yitruvius.  [Dto.  Caaa,  It.  7,  calls  it 
KoXvfifiriQpav  Gipfiov  %roc.]  And  then  what  Yitruvius  says  becomes 
explicable :  quanta  lonfjitndo  fuerit^  tertia  demta  latitudo  sit  prceter 
scJioiu/n  lahri  d  alvei ;  and  in  tho  like  mannei'  it  roaches,  lu  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  lUr  as  the  Avail.  [Others  falsely  suppose 
lahrum  and  alvem  to  be  identical,  and  others  that  alveus  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
labrum.  Wustemann  himself  understands  by  lahrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alveus  he  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  Lahrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something:  standing  high ;  airem,  something  low.  See  Auct.  ad 
Her,  iv.  10,  in  alveum  deacenderetj] 

The  Bcliolm  were  tho  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of  wat^r 
and  tho  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only  visited 
the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  wanned,  according  to  Yitruvius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  JBnea  supra  Uypocamtum  tria  sunt  componenda, 
unum  ealdariumy  alterum  tepidariumt  iertium  /rigidarium,  et  ita 
collocanda,  uti  ex  tepidario  in  eaidanum,  quantum  aqua  caldm 
exicrit,  infiuat.  De  frigidtmo  m  Upidarium  ad  rnndem  mcdum. 
This  might  be  effected  in  moro  ways  i^an  one.  The  simplest  was 
to  place  the  kettles  one  over  the  o&er,  and  join  them  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  discovered  at  the  oonn- 
try-honse  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voyage  piU^  de  NapUs^ 
livr.  10  et  11,  pi.  79;  Femow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  iv.  0.  n.  2; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there;  but  we  find  it  diffiarent 
in  the  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  ezpressionB  still  requiring  explanation.  Firstly, 
the  mtUum  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
appaimtos  in  the  oaldarium,  by  which  single  j)er8on8  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.    Festiis,  298 :  Alvei  quoque  lavandi  gratia 
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imUtidi,  quo  nnguH  descendtuUt  (aolla)  Bolia  dicuntur.  See  Martial^ 
IL  42.  Hence  also  OelsuB  aaye,  ii.  17,  and  elsewhere,  in  solio  desU 
dendum  est,  [The  magmfioence  of  these  solia  is  shown  by  Pliny, 
If,  N.  zxziii.  12, 54 :  /eminm  luventur  et  nuiarffoUea  iolia/uMUimt* 
The  $eUa  IxUnearu^  in  PauU.  nx.  6, 83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thingO 
See  Burmann,  ad  Petran,  73. 
Martial's  £pig.  iz.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  silioe  duro  structiliTe  csmeDto, 

Neo  latere  eocto,  quo  Seminmii  longam 

Babylona  cinxit,  Tucca  balneum  fecit ; 

Sed  stragc  ncmorutn  pineaque  eoiDpage» 

TJ t  navigare  Tuccu  balneo  possit. 

Idem  beatas  lautus  e\>^trMit  thurnias 

De  marmore  omni,  quud  Carystos  inrenit, 

Qaod  Plirygia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomas  mittit, 

Et  quod  virenti  f«»ute  lavit  Euiotas. 

St'd         dosunt ;  subjice  balneum  therinis. 

[In  Orell.  Ins.  43'J'5,  hajncd  and  thermw  are  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  ih  tho  halneum  dibtiuguished  from  the 
thermoRf  people  arc  accnstomed  to  answer,  that  halneum  means 
tbo  cold  batli,  or  tlic  cdla  friyidariay  and  therj/uf,  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible ;  for  balnct'in  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.    Cels.  i.  1:  Prodest 
-etiam  inUrdum  boUneOy  inter dum  aquia /rigidis  uti ;  modo  ungi,  modo 
id  ipmm  ncgligere.  iii.  24 :  Per  omne  Umpm  utendum  est  exera'fftwnei 
/riccttione,  et,  ai  kyema  eat,  halneo;  si  cestas,  frigidis  natiitionibus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  xNuticular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
with  the  inscription  balneum;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  firigidaria  is  giyen  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm  baths  ate  to  be  under- 
stood.  Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  Tery  suitably  have  been  of  wood ;  not  so  thermro,  whidi 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hjrpocausta.   [^o^neum,  or  lavairinat  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  be,  in  a  general  sense ; 
Ghaiis.  i.  12,  p.  76 :  Balneum  veUrea  dtxeruni  Hoe  lalineum,  nihil 
enim  differi  puhlicum  d  privgiHa  in  pullieia  autem  fcmin*  gen,  et 
quidetn  numero  semper  pturali  frequenter  halneaa  et  balineaa,  nec 
immeritOi  nam  pareimonia  eauaa  uno  igne  duplex  haiineum  eaf/aeie" 
hani,   Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  68.   Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembUng  the  Greek  gymnasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
provided  wdth  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thermce;  whilst  the 
name  halneu m  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  rtigular 
bathing  establiaiunents,  whether  public  {^juhlicce  balnece,  Va-rro), 
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US  at  Pompeii,  or  small  domebtic  bath-rooms.  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68; 
domi  sncc  quisque  ubi  lamtur  balneum  dixerunt.  There  were  num- 
bers ol  public  balnea  in  every  region  of  Rome,  whilst  there  were 
but  few  ihermc^.  See  CharicIcSy  translated  by  Metcalf,  p.  123, 
fipectiug  the  latter.  In  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  27 ;  Ixviii.  Id,  the  ihermce  are 
also  called  (jymnasia  ;  gjrmnastic  exercises  being  often  practised  in 
thezn,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2d91 :  j»»^a  hui  thermU  IVcy'am, 
ikermu  Agrippce/] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  deooratioss  of  ike  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  vitti  the  splendour  larished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Borne,  as  may  be  best  conceived  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who  after  describing  the  simplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Seipio,  says :  M  nunc  qms  eit^  qui  sic  lamri 
BusUneat  f  pauper  aihi  vidchir  ac  tordidua,  niai  parictea  magni$  d 
preHosie  orhthuB  r^fiUserwU;  n^i  Ahxandrina  marmara  NumidiciB 
cruvUa  didineta  suni;  niii  tUi$  undique  operota  d  in  pidwrtib  iwodidm 
variafyi  camera  ;  nisi  Thasim  lapis^  quondam  rarum  in  aliquo  spedO' 
eidtm  templo,  piddiuu  ncdroB  dreumdediif  in  fuas  nwUa  cudaHonc 
corpora  exinanita  demitHmus;  nid  aquam  argentea  epiitomia  /ud^ 
runt.    Et  adhuc  pleheiaa  fistulas  loquor :  quid  cum  ad  balnea  liberti' 
noriim  pcrvcnero  ?     Quantum  atatuarum!   quantum  colwnnarum 
nihil  eustinentiumy  sed  in.  ornamerdum  posiiarum^  impenscs  causa  ! 
quantum  aquarum  per  gradus  cum  fragore  lahcniium!    Eo  deHcia- 
rum  pcrvenimus,  nt  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimus.    In  order  that  the 
temperatui'e  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in:  recnis  scmjjcr  vdat  ex  calido  fonte 
currebat.    Not  len.s  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrmci  described  by 
Stat.  SihK  i.  5,  of  which  he  says  (v.  47) : 

J^il  ibi  plebeiura :  niisqnam  Tcmcsoa  notabis 
^ra,  8C(1  argento  felix  pio})cllitur  unda, 
Argentoque  cad  it,  labrisque  uiteatibas  inlrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statins;  vario  fastigw  vitre^  in  ^ecic$  animosque  nitent.  It  mifi 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  Lacian's  bath 
of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  publio  thennee  were  well  sup* 
plied  mth  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Even  libraiies  Were  introdaeed 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agnpp^  ta 
Oonstantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  tlw  plan. 
KeTerthdess,  oonoborations  from  ancielit  writers  are  still  wwtiiig; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Yoifisoiis,  in  the  life  eif 
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Probufi  (2),  Usua  autem  aum — -prcBcipue  libria  ex  hibliotheca  Ulpia, 
aUUe  mta  in  thermia  Diodetianisy  we  do  not  remember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Hirt  explains  tlie  words  of  Seneca,  De  Tranq, 
An.  9 :  Jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  themuu  bibliotheca  guoque  ut 
iuce$iarium  domua  cmamentum  eacpolitur^  thus :  *  It  im  considered 
as  a  neoessary  ornament  to  liaye  libraries  between  the  bathing 
nlooiw  and  thenne;'  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
QueleaBness ;  for  it  eyidently  means  that  libraries  serred  no  longer 
for  Hterary  wants  only,  bttt  it  was  the  fashion  to  haye  them  in  the 
hottse,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 

tiie  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Eomo  in  the  timo  of 
Gallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
thermje,  together  with  the  l*antheon,  and  t}ies(3  were  followed  by 
several  grand  buildings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
lonpred  to  private  Fpembtors,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay  ;  hence 
thoy  who  wished  to  cuiry  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
010.  Cass,  relates  of  f*austus  (zxxvii.  dl) :  rd  n  Xovrpa  koI  tKatov 
wpouea  aitroif;  iraphxtv :  of  Agrippa,  who  as  sedile  granted  baths  gi^atis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xliz.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  ^t/fi^  TrpoTx-a  rd  n  Xodrga  xal 
roig  covyrlac  ri|v  t/iupav  Imiptiv  Tcapkaxiv,  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
histhermaa  to  the  people,  Hvn  npoUa  a^odc  Xo&tfOai.  IXo.  Cass, 
liy.  29.  [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Home, 
flmy  says  (xxzyi.  15, 24),  adfiaU  ipse  in  cBdilitaitB  §ua  commemora^ 
Uone  graJktita  praibUa  lalineaB  centum  $eptuaginta,  quas  nunc  Bmm 
ed  inflniiwn  auxere  numerum.  The  number  of  these  balnea  puhlioa 
(OreU.  648;  Oio.jp.  Ocd,  26;  Suet.  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
hUnea  omnibua  regionibua  addidit,  nam  hodieque  multa  dicuntur 
Alexandri.']  But  even  after  the  Neronianm  and  Titincv  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  of  these, 
hilma  qiuituor  (v.  70,  4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14, 11)5 

Nec  Fm-turi;iti  spernit,  ncc  balnea  Fausti, 
Nec  Grylli  tenebras,  iEolianujue  Lupi. 
Nam  thermis  iteruraque,  iterumque,  iterumque  lavaiur; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etrusous,  and  the  impudUci  balnea  TigeUini^  iii.  20, 16.  But 
Wp?io«  ihermm  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-^men" 
fioned  establishments ,  for  although  the  therfMs  Agrippce  were  burnt 
down  under  Titu^  (Dio.  Oass.  btyi,  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  erediUo 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  fir.st  to  undertiike  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr.  29; ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20,  Id  :  Titint 
therrnis  an  lavatur  AgrippijL^  AVhotiicr  the  xpoim  XovtaBai  con- 
tinued in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  deteimined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  ever\  \s  here  the  quadraiis  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  ihicjratis  laaare.  [Yet  in  Orelli,  332(i,  we  read  lavationem 
ex  sua  jj'  cuni'i  f/ratuitam  in  perjjetuum  dtdit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  is 
left  for  a  similar  purpose  :  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 137  ;  Mart 
iii.  30,  4  ;  viii,  42 ;  Juven.  vi.  447 ;  iL  152  ;  Sen.  EpUU  86,  halneum 
rc8  quadrantaria.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri* 
toria,  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
class,  or  was  this  tiifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
Ooyer  the  necossarj'  expenses  ?  It  is  erroneously  concluded  from 
tTuvenal  (vi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing;  but  the  aboyo-cited 
passage  from  Dio.  Oassius  sufficiently  contradicts  Hiisnotbn.  Most 
probably  Boman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
quadraju  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  How  general  such  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
BomCy  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  PHn.  j^put.  iL 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  is  probable  tiiat  in  more  andcnt 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Fhilematium,  in  Plaut.  Moatd,  i.  3,  1,  says  t 

Jam  pridera,  ecastor,  frigida  non  luvi  luai^is  luUenter, 
?scc  quuin  inc  melius,  nica  iScaplia,  rear  t>se  drlci^catain  . 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  lile,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Fliuy,  Kpist.  iii.  5,  11) :  Post  solum  plerumque  jriyida  lava- 
hatur.  Comp.  vi.  16,  5.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Bcipio  himself,  but  had  not  yet 
begim  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says: 
Similis  iticendio,  adeo  quidem,  ut  convictum  in  aliquo  ecelere  aervum 
vivum  lavart  op&rteat*  Nihil  miki  videtur  jam  inieremf  ardeat 
neumf  an  caleai.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Oelsus  (L  3)  mentions  a  ferven$  balneum,  and  Trimalchio 
says,  in  Petron.  72,  Oonjiciamus  noe  in  balneum.  Sie  ealetf  tanqwm 
fumue.  Perspiration  and  appetite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  ])art  iu  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  liot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  hia 
time;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Curius 
Dentatus,  complains:  Omne.s  enim  patres/ainiiiai  /alee  et  aratro  f«- 
h'ctis  rntra  rnuruin  corrt psiuiiiSy  tt  in  circis  potius  ac  thmtriSf  quajiiin 
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ganeoBf  ^uUidianam  enidUatem  laconicis  excoquimuSf  et  eocsudo  sudore 
HHm  ^umrimuit  noUe^gue  lilndinibtis  et  ebrukUibm,  dU$  Ivda  vd 
Bcmno  eonsumimuBf  ac  nosmetipsos  dudmus  fortunatoSy  quod  nec  orien- 
iem  sol  em  vidimus^  tiec  occidentem.  Comp,  J  uven.  i.  143 ;  Sen.  Epist, 
51.  *Th6y  who  desired  to  use  tho  Lath  through  all  degrees  of  tem- 
peratuxe,  sought  first  to  give  their  body  the  prepaiatLon  which  was 
considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
haltere$,  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arriyal  of  the  hour  for 
opening  -the  thermsa,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Mart.  ziv.  163,  where,  under  the  Lemma  UnUnnahulum,  he 
says: 

Redde  pilatn :  sonat  tea  thermanun :  Ittdwe  peigis  ? 
Viigine  vit  sola  lotus  abire  domum. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  tho  tepidarium , 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  tho  heat  of  tiiu  caldciiiiuii, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  uo  L'elsus  expressly  says  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  Oiisigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  unctoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tuacum  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  tepidaiia, 
no  unctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  tlio  Laurens,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidarium.  Tho 
anointing  ynth  oil  took  ]ilace  both  before  and  after  tlie  bath,  and 
even  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  tho  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  seeond  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  bath.    Celsus,  i.  3. 

Hhsy  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slave 
carried  it),  as"  well  as  the  atrujHea  and  Jlntea  to  drj'  themselvOB, 
Hence  Yarro  says  (/?.  7?.  i.  bby  4) :  (Olea)  dominv/m  in  balnea  sequi- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  fox  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them* 
selves  at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per- 
fume the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  JEpid,  86 :  Parum  eti 
frnguentum^  ni  ln$  die  terque  renoveturf  ne  evanescat  tn  corpore*  Quid 
guod  odore^  ianquam  «tfo,  ghmantur^  See  Boettig.  Saih,  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  alaba$tTat  his  Die  Aldohrand  Jloekz,  47..  [Even  the 
cdothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils,  Juv*  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
et  plena  componii  lintea  guUo*  Mart.  viii.  d,  10 ;  Glem.  Alex.  Pmdag, 
ii.  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gymnasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  [cie/Wcare].   In  the  Jft».  Borb,  we  have  a  whole 
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bathing  apparatxiB,  connsimg  of  fbur  strigilee,  an  imffrntOairium,  for 
the  form  of  which  the  name  impulla  dearia  (<Mnpti/Ai  eomtOfuc, 
Mart.  iii.  82, 26 )  Juy.  110}  aeems  to  be  Tory  suitaUo,  and  a  pateru^ 
with  handle,  <a  by  whatever  name  this  pan-like  utenail  is  to  be 
oalled,  an  engiwvingof  whioh  fbUows.  All  thea«  utenaiU  hung  on  a 


ring,  which  oonld  be  openedi  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  paaaage  of  Appuleiua,  Florid,  n.  9,  34,  whm  ve  read  of 
Hippias !  Quiimagno  in  cietu  prcedieavii  fabrioatam  sUnmei  ampuUam 
gvoipte  tharimmt  qmm  geiktbatt  UnUeulari /ormaf  Ureti  ambitUt  pres" 
*ula  n/kmdUate ;  juxtaque  honeeikm  itriffUeeulam,  recta  fatHgoAiwi 
ckuuuiaf  flexa  tuttUaUom  liguke,  ui  et  ipta  in  manu  capulo  nwtaretur 
«f  nuUfr  ex  ea  rivuh  hheretur.  Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connecta 
botii:  $tri<jilem  d  ampullam,  oaBkm(jne  hcUnei  utmnlia  nundiniamer' 
cari,  [Comp.  Suet.  Od,  80;  Jut.  iii.  262.]  iThe  description  of  the 
strigiles  quite  agrees  irith  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that  | 
in  the  painting  firam  the  baths  of  Titus;  for  they  all  have  a  hollow,  I 
in  whidi,  when  scraped  over  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected,  i 
and  ran  otf  as  it  woru  by  a  gutWr.    JJoLtti^m  supposes  that  the 
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sti  i^^es  of  fha  tUhkim  were  different  from  tbose  uaed  at  the  iMitb, 

which,  howoTer,  oannot  easily  he  shown  to  haye  been  the  case  from 

the  existing  monuments* 
The  thiid  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vew  potoriitm,  because  it 

was  customaiy  after^the  bath  <m  caUdat  or  frigida  fovere  (Oelsus»  i. 

3),  and  frequently.   If  we  compare  what  the  paiaate  (in  Plant. 

Pere.  i.  3,  43)  says : 

Cynics  ease  e  fente  oportet  parssitmn  probe : 
AmpuUam,  strigiles,  scaphiaia»  toecos,  pallium^ 
Marsupittm  habeat ; 

wo  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  acaphiu/m  tiieiitOi  though  we 

gather  iiutliing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  batk-utensilb  belong,  lastly,  the  lintea,  the  linen  cloths 
for  clrjnng  with.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose 
lias  beuu  shown  by  Becker  {Nachtrdfie  zum  AiKjusteum,  4»3),  and  the 
u.se  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petron.  28)  ot  woollen  cloths  for  that  pur])Ose 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  A})pul.  Met.  i.  17,  72:  Ac  simul  ex 
promtuurio  olciun  undui  tt  iiuica  tarsui  tt  caitera  huic  eidtin  ueui 
profir  ocitery  et  hospiteni  mtum  prodtt^  ad  proximas  halneaa;  Plant. 
Cia-c,  iv.  4,  22,  linteiimqueexUrsui,  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  metmt 
)y  Martial,  xiv.  51 : 

Pergamus  has  misit,  curve  destrint^ere  ferroi 
Koa  tam  aepe  teret  lintea  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  OTor,  they  passed  into  the  caldariiim,  and 
took  tbeir  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  fartiber  off,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  baying  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 
stepped  either  into  the  hot-water  bath,  or  got  themseWee  sprinkled 
-with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath* 
Petron.  28 :  Itaque  intravimw  iKUnmm,  e<  wdore  eaU/acH  mommk> 
temjportB  ad  f  rigidam  extmiM,  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Oarm.  19 : 

latrate  algentes  post  balnea  tori-ida  fluctus, 
Ut  solidttt  calidam  frigore  l)iupba  eutsnt. 

So  Martial,  vi.  42,  1(3: 

Hitui  bi  placeaut  tibi  Lacoiuini 
Contcntus  potes  ariUo  vaporo 
Cruda  Yirgine  Martiave  mergi. 

This  manner  of  bathing?  was  of  course  not  nlwny.s  pursued 
throughout,  many  contentin  jjr  tlieniselvos  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  Tlie  \MMiujn,  even  the  noblest  of  thorn,  "^'isitcd  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.   [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  L.  X.  ix,  68;  Orell.  3324,  haL  virih'a  and  hal.  mulitbt-e. 
Seo  above.]  This  wo  seo  from  the  ziairatiTe  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Octavian^  wko,  after  tke  liEtbuIous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  bome  on  hov  porson  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  scrpont : 
adeo  ut  max  pubiicis  balneis  perpetuoahttinuerit.  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  believe  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
impudica  muiitre$  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Bome  was 
very  great.  Hence  Cluinctilian  says,  Imt,  v.  9 :  Siffnum  aduUeras^ 
ktvaricum  virU;  but  still  he  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousneas  was  intei'dicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Bio.  Cass.  Izxz.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr,  18 :  Lavacra  pro  aexihus  sepa- 
rami.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Capit.  M.  Ant,  PkU*  23 ;  Lamprid.  Sev. 
Alex.  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Heliofj.  31.] 
The  hour  for  l)athing  was,  as  is  well  knowii,  that  precediag  tlin- 
ner-time,  but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  acc(nint  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  beaiusc  persons  much  engag-ed 
in  business  could  not  spare  tinii_t  ior  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8:  Uhi  hvra  hafinri 
nwntiata  est — est  autem  hieme  fiona,  (Estate  octava — in  Bcle^  si  caret 
vaitOt  ambuiat  nudiis.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

l,as^ns  ut  in  thermas  dccima,  vel  serius,  hort 
To  s(  quAT  Agrippae,  cum  larer  ipse  Titi ; 

and  X.  70,  13,  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  petuntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  Tliis  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  l>y  Salinas,  ad  Spartian.  ffadr.  22; 
Lamprid.  AUx.  Sev.  2o ;  Yopisc.  Fhrian,  6 ;  but  the  result  he  anives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridius,  Thermoi  apod  veterei  nan  ante 
nunam  aperi^ntur,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
^e  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  oor- 
Toborated  by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermie  also  were  open. 
Mart  X.  48: 

Kiinciat  octavsm  Phsriie  sua  turlia  jarencB^ 
£t  pUata  redit  jsniqae  snbitqse  eohots. 

Temperat  hse  thermss;  lumios  prior  lunra  Tapons 
Halat,  et  tmoiodieo  aexta  Neroas  eslel. 

From  whivh  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  J  uvenal. 
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xi.  205,  cannot  bo  otherwise  understood  :  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 
Bronte  licet  vadas^  quamquam  solida  liora  snpcrsit  Ad  sextam  ;  and 
just  as  unequivocal  are  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  v.  10 :  maxime  tempua 
lavandi  a  mtridiano  ad  vespertim  est  constituUm,  When  therefore 
Spaitian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22):  Ante  horam  octavam  in  publico 
nenUnem  niai  agrum  lavari  passus  est,  this  'was  noUiing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
tune  also.  Lampnd.  Alex,  Sev*  24:  Addidit  et  deum  luminibtu  iher" 
marumf  quum  anUa  non  anU  auroram  paUrent,  et  ante  mIu  oceoium 
eiaudertntur,  A  remarkable  passage,  if  tbe  reading  non  anU  auro^ 
ram  were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  themiiB  in  Borne  were  shut  after  sunset* 
whilst  the  lamps  discoTered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  boUowB  made  for  tbem,  establish  the  &ct  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Yopisc,  Toe.  10:  ThermaB  imnet  ante  lucemam  daudi 
jmsity  71  e  quid  per  modem  udittonis  ortreiur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Jmtin.  viii.  12,  19  :  Quia  plu~ 
rimce  domus  cum  o  fficinia  sin's  in  portidhus  Zeuxippi  esse  memorantur^ 
reditus  memoratorvm  locorum  pro  quaniitate  quae  placuit  ad pra/x  fid<i 
luminaria  ct  a'dijkia  uc  tecta  rcjiarauda  reyiw  Jiujus  vrhis  lavacro 
sine  aJiqua  juhnnns  cxcusatiouc  rDtiftrri.  In  the  relief  firist  CKiiimu- 
nicated  by  Mcrcurialis,*  the  bathing  is  evidently  represented  as 
poini^  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  Jucerna  trimyxos 
bums  on  the  wall.    [Liban.  Orat.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  hy  deji^reos  ])la('('s  of  tlie  most  foolish  de- 
bauchei'y;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
c.  37,  Commentus  novum  halnrarurn  usum ,  portrntosissima  genera  cihO'- 
rum  atquc  cauarum,  nt  cah'dts  frigidisque  nitguentis  lavaretur^  etc., 
and.  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Hie  non  nisi  unguenio 
nobili  aut  croco  piscinis  iufedis  natavit^  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  eyen  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.   [Orell.  /lucr.  4816 : 

Btlnesy  Tina,  Yeniu,  cormmpiut  coipora  nostra.] 
£sx>ecially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  fbr  instance,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses*  nulk.  See  Boettig.  8ab, 
i48. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BALL  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES- 

npHE  daily  bath,  and  previous  io  it  strong  exeroifle,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose  of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  tiie  minds  of 
the  Bomans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  lilb. 
They  had  a  multitnde  of  ezeroises,  more  or  less  seyere,  which  were 
regularly  gone  throagh  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendermg 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  exercitatio  preceded  the  bath.  Mart, 
xiv.  1G3;  nor.  Sat.  i.  0,  125: 

Ast  ubi  mc  llssum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatuni 
Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusuniquo  trigonera. 

Lampi'id.  8e.v,  Alex.  30.    See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  "as 
g^^mnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  women 
(Mart,  vtii  67,  4;  Juven.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
vinfemininenoas  {lihidinoBCB  Lacedcemonis  palmtrce,  Mart.  iv.  55,  6) 
a  Horded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lysistr,  81  [Plato, 
de  Leg.  \'ii,  12,  p.  806] ;  although  Propnrt.  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  Ihr.  xvi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understoodi  dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  vtr- 
{jinea  paloBStra, 

Those  antique  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  tho  Bomans,  which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modern  times,  in  which  they  are  conQned  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Bome,  on  the  contrar}%  tiiere  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  cmavl  or  triumphaior,  the 
world^ruling  Caesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  baU,  or  other 
)dnds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accTised  of  indolence, 
Suetonius  thus  characterizes  Augustus*  increasing  attachment  to 
ease :  Exerdtationes  campeatres  equorumet  armorum  statim  poai  civilia 
hella  omisity  et  ad  pilam  primo  folliculumque  fransiit:  mox  niliil  aliud 
quarn  vcdabutur  tt  dcarnhulahai.  Aug.  S3.  [Val.  Max.  vm.  8,  2,  says 
of  tho  famous  U.  Mucius  Sccovola,  Augur  :  optimc  pila  lusissc  iro' 
ditur.  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adJiu  ed, 
for  of  all  the  mtm  of  consequence  at  Eome,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  pro 
Arch.  6)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  moet  favourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
advantagee  of  which  had  been  extolled  by  Galen  in  a  treatise  mpi 
f»utpac  opalpac,  wa«  the  game  of  ball,  which,  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  Tsrioue  ways  of  plapng  it,  deseryeia  partieolar  expo- 
sition. Tho  pfiPsaprcR  rofen  inp:  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  Case  in 
most-deecriptioiui  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  suppoaed 
to  have  boon  kno^Ti  to  contemporaries.  [See  Sidon.  ApolL  Y. 
17,  ii.  9.  Adults  in  Italy  frequflsitly  play  at  ball  now.] 

Boman  authors  mention'numexous  vaarieties  of  tiie  game  of  ball, 
as  pila  simply,  foUts  or  foUieulut,  trigon,  pagamoa^  harpastum,  apar- 
§%va,  in  addition  to  which  we  haye  the  expressions,  (2afafom,  ea^piMm, 
raptim  ludere;  gminare,  revoeart,  redder^  pUam.  [Comp.  Poll»  ix. 
lOi.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  ci  three  difltarent  kinds 
of  ball ;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  r^r^ilar  ball, 
which  however  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  foUis,  the  grc^t  hallon,  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-ball),  and  paganioa.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  haye  tibe  least  information ;  Martial  mentiDns  it  only  in 
two  passages,  vii.  32 : 

Non  pilii,  noil  lollis,  non  te  pagnnica  thermU 
Traparat,  aut  luidi  stipiti;*  ictus  hebes. 

and  xiv.  4.3 : 

Hrcc  quie  (UHiciii  turget  paganica  pluma, 
Folic  minni  laxa  ett,  ot  minas  urta  pila. 

As  the  pagaiiicn  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  follis  and  the  pila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  thi'ee  balls  was  used  in  aU  varieties 
of  the  gamo*  Ihe  words  pttganica,  folle  minus  laxa,  minv*  arta 
pila,  are  incorrectly  explained  by  Bader  and  Mercurialis,  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adjectives  l^aTes  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  £ar  differed 
from  the  former,  that  it  was  stiilTod  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quemtly  somdwhat  heayier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  giyes  no  hint  oonoeming  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  to  which  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in Begar  {Thn>  Brand* 
199}  a  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  bedl,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  fi>r  the  follii,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  olasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  eyidenUy  a  yery  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  wotdd  follow  from  it. 

.  The  ibllis,  the  great  but  light  ball  or  baUim,  was  struck  by  flie 
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fist  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio,  in 
Plant.  Bud.  iii.  4,  16,  ExtemplOy  hercle,  ego  te  foUem  pugillatorium 
faciemif  ei pevdenf^  incurmbo pttgnis,  refer  to  this;  for  a  distended 
skixi  may  also  bo  understood,  by  wliich  the  pugilea  practised  them- 
selves, as  the  gladiator €8  did  mth  a  post.  If  We  may  trust  the  copy 
given  by  Mercurialis  {de  Arte  Gymnast.)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  III,, 
the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  glove,  to 
assist  in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  es:er<- 
tion,  on  which  account  Martial  (xiv.  47)  says : 

Ite  procttl  jnveaes ;  mitis  miM  convenit  tttai : 
Foils  decet  pueros  ludere^  foUe  senes. 

The  diminutive  follieulm  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
suffieiait  ground  fbr  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  foUis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  sdenoe  of  sphse* 
ristiC)  and  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intetmediate 

between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  %vith  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  sm&U  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  Apophorcice,  has 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  ali  eady  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpni^tum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  .  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expressions 
datatim  and  expuhim  ludere  must  be  exj)lained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  213,  datatim,  i.  e.  invicem  dandoJ]  This 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plant.  {GurcuL 
ii*  3,  17),  where  the  parwdte  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 
him: 

Tnm  isti  qui  hidunt  datatim  servi  scurrarum  in  via, 
£t  datores,  titfactures,  oitincs  subdam  sub  solum. 

Oomp.  Nov.  ap.  Non.  ii.  268  \in  molis  non  luduwt  rop^m  jp»2a,  data- 
Urn  7M3TSO,  Enn.  in  Tsidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  ad  Petr, 
27 ;  and  especially  Grono\'ius*  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphaeristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
ofdiestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Fhseacians.  Odys*.  viii.  374 : 
ri)y  crcpoc  pinraifKi  wori  w^tn  irmocvra 

pifiSiuQ  fuBiiktoKt  Tapoc  irotflv  ovBoq  XnitBau 
And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Bamozenos,  in  A  them  i*  26^ 
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^  Xa/ijSavwy  n)v  <r^<pav  ^  itdoic,  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing* 
Bat  Seneca  (de  Bmtf*  ii.  17)  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching :  {Pilam)  atdere  ncn  nuvA  mt<<en<«s  vi^,  a«< 

accipientis.  Tunc  cursmn  auum  servai  libi  irUer  manus  utHuaquc  apte 
ah  utroque  et  jactata  et  excepta  venaiur.  This  will  bo  made  still 
more  clear  by  tho  passages  to  bo  quoted  below. 

i>ut  althougli  tliis  expression  can  bo  explained  without  difficulty, 
tliG  iseconil,  exjjitlsini  liuhrc,  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  \  ariety  of  the  game,  VaiTO  says,  Xon.  ii.  281 :  Videhis 
iiiforo  ante  lanicnas  ^;?/Y'ms  pila  cxpuhim  ludcre  ;  and  similarly  in 
Potron.  27,  we  have  lusu  expdUuU'.  I'roui  neither  of  these  passag-es 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  bo  meant ;  it  is  cei  taiu  uiAy  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  without  catching  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  expellere.  This  is  apparent  ii*om  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.    Mai-t.  xiv.  46  : 

Si  mc  mubilibus  scifl  expiilaare  sinistris, 
Sum  tua ;  si  neacis,  nutice,  redde  pilam. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  more 

erroneous  is  tho  opinion  of  Wiistemann  {Pal,  d.  Scaur,  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Ovid's  Art.  Am.  iii.  361 : 

lieticuloque  pihc  icves  fundantur  aperto ; 
Nec,  nisi  quam  tolled,  uUa  movenda  pila  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to'  sphseristic,  and  that  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
pixree  into  which  a  ntunber  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  oilier  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moyed. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Yarro,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  easpeZ^ere,  expuUare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercuiere  (see  the 
j^aseage  quoted  above).  Pila  utcungue  veneriit  manus  tUam  expedita 
et  agilis  repercutiet,  8i  cum  tirone  negdium  esty  non  tarn  rigide^  nec 
tarn  excusaCy  sed  languidim  et  in  ipsam  ejus  dirtgentes  manum,  remisse 
occu  r  ram  us.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludero,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  tho  cunii)arison ;  for  dure  et  accipere 
henejicium  and  mittere  et  excippre  pilamy  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  repercntere  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back  ,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  tho  ball  was  throwri 
back  and  caught,  is  meiitioned  (32) :  Sicut  in  lam  est  aligui(i,jpilam 
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eaygditf  rmmU^  jtiom  eoMfertd;  and  immediately  after,  9iee  ftimai 
fdeo  iMN>  AoAMm  fowrem  cliooni,  fiit|n2om,  oporUhai,  eosoepit  dper 
iptum  morOf  fuominm  rmiUtrd,  fum  futU,  [The  word  esDpiiM^ 
must  mmxL  eomeilimg  more  than  riem^Mere;  sot  to  mentkm  that 
otherwise  there  woukl  be  bo  difference  betweeu  the  two  eorte  ef 
playiiig,  doMim  and  txp^dmim.  BenMe^  as  Seueoa  aays  (e.  32), 
denotee  the  tiuwwing  bodL  tiie  hall  whieh  has  beea  aetually  caught 
(«xctpere),  and  ia  the  characteristic  of  the  MwMm ;  on  llie  ether 
hand,  exjmJmre  and  repercutere  must  mean  the  striking:  back  the 
bitii  llxiow  ii  t(j  one,  oitlicr  towai*ds  tbe  tliruwer,  or  ftu'tlier  on,  to  a 
tJiird  player ;  and  this  is  the  expnhiin  hulere,  whereof  Seneca  speaks 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigoii,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expul- 
sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial)  ;  since  all  that  is  recjuired  is  tliree 
active  plaj^ers,  who  fiist  njrioe  as  t^  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used.  Thus  XLez-zbeig  explains  Prop.  iiL  12,  5 : 
Cum  pito  ^!«lfloi  £iMk  per  bradiia  jacto, 

q£  i^e  ball,  which  ia  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidlyiroia  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  tiigon,  pUa  trig^ 
natUf  appears  to  have  been  by  ihr  the  most  2:>opular  and  comnMMi, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  tiiat  -we  obtain  intelligence  <if 
its  existence.  Thb  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
gam  e,  in  whidi  three  players  were  required^  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
iv  rptywvy.  [Isid.  xviii.  69.]  We  know  simply  that  the  export 
plaj^ers  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  says 
ui  more  than  one  epigram ;  lor  instance,  in  the  above-mentioned 
A^poplioretum : 

Si  me  mobilibus  scis  expulsiirc  sinistm, 
Sum  tua :  si  uebds,  rustice,  redde  pilarn. 
Also  (viL  72,  9) : 

Sic  paliiiaiii  tibi  do  tiigonc  nudo 
Uncta}  det  favor  arbiter  coronee, 
Nec  laudet  Polybi  magis  sinistras. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  MenugOMcs  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  because  be  caTi£rbt  the  bail  with,  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  mi^bt  almost  lead  ns  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  numbered  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Oaptabit  tcpidara  dfextra  lavaque  tiif^nemj^ 
IiafttAet  eiccpt»  ift  tibi  nqn  pika 

He  hopBd  by  this  means  to  ebftain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  |Mfr« 
son  playing  witih  Irnn.  [Herzberg  explains  this  also  of  expMn^ 
hidtre,  but  mapUu  would  seem  rather  to  refiar  to  Hie  dataHm,] 
Sho  wwmL  itpihmi  apptied  to  Hie  ttigon  bece  («id  iy.  19,  5}, 
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doabilM  Ttim  to  ^  heatang  ii»tiiie  of  4^  gatne;  M  we  mwA 
not  0appO8e  that  it  means  the  Imll  wanned  in  the  hand,  hut  by  a 
neiial  metonymy  of  &e  efiEiect  produced.  Ko  artistio  xepresentatioiii 
of  sadi  sphserifiitic  haye  come  down  to  us.  That  whieh  Merooxialis 
oopioe  from  coins  of  Karotu  Anrelius,  and  a  petfeot  retemblanee  of 
Tvbich  is  to  bo  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (soe  Deacr,  d,  Baint 
de  Titus,  pi.  IT),  is  anotlier  guiiio  witli  several  balls. 

The  harjxisfuin  ■was  imquestioiiabh^  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 
chief  passage  res])ectiii«,^  Avhich  is  to  bo  found  in  Athenams  (i.  2i>,  26), 
with  the  fragTueiit  of  Anti]»liane8.  Though  there  may  be  some 
obscurity  respertinp:  it,  it  in  certuiu  that  a  ball  -vvaa  thi-own  ainonprst 
iha  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  posaeaaion ;  for  lie 
Bays,  TTigi  ^ixpag  atpalpof  (c.  ii.  902):  drav  ydp  <Tvvi(rr6fttvm  irpig 
aXXqXouc  rai  UTroKuXvovrtg  v^^daai  rvy  fttra^^  iMVovdai,  /leyt* 
CTov  airb  kqI  o^o^rorov  ttadloTarw^  iroXXotc  fklv  Tnaxr\\t<rtAolQ  ttoX- 
Xaic  3'  avrlXi^f^m  irukawTimalQ  ivafiffiiyfiivov.  Hence  in  Martial 
(iv.  19),  harpasta  pulvenUenta^  It  is  wpithy  of  remark  that  not 
only  there,  but  also  xiT.  48,  ^orpa^fo, 

Heec  rapit  Antai  tcIox  de  palvere  drancut, 
Graadia  qui  vaao  ooUalaboro  fadt. 

tho  plural  is  used,  whilst  fbllis,  pagaoica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular. We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  sometimeB,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro* 
bable  that  the  proverb  in  Plant.  True.  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pila  eat,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.  That  this  p:aDio  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athenams  ;  henee  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprietiea  of  Phiiaenis,  vii.  67 :  Harpasto  jwo- 
que  suhh'ynta  ludit. 

Tho  veraes  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Faneg,  in  Pis,  173, 

Nec  tibi  nioLilitas  minor  est,  si  forte  volantom 
Aut  geminore  jdlani  juvaf,  aut  revooare  cadentem, 
Et  non  sperato  fii^ienteni  rcddere  gestu  ; 
cannot  be  referred  either  to  tho  harpastimi  or  the  tri^^on.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking:  of  the  ball  backwards  andforu'ards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  jiaganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
sliall  not  attemjit  to  deterinine.    In  no  case  is  tke  follis  meant;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revocare  cadmUm  (in  maitui) 
signify  this.    But  geminate  pilam  and  redden  fugimlem  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  Manil.  v.  16d : 

Ille  pUam  eeleri  fugientsoi  reddere  plsnta^ 
£t  pedibus  pensare  maaiu,  st  ludoie  toltu. 

With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  explain  the  pUa 
9pair$iw  in  Petron.  27*  as  even  the  xeadingia  deubttbl.  nmrnuoli 
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only  is  apparent,  tliat  the  game  was  played  by  many  persona,  and 
witii  many  bails.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  tiierefore  to  us 
better  Imom  games,  it  is  yeiy  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  wietiee. 

Another  spodes  of  gymnastics  was  the  swingbg  of  the  halterea, 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  hold  in  the  hands.  Bepre- 
sentations  of  tMs  ezernise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Taesie,  Catal.  pi.  46,  7978 ;  Jktcr.  d.  Bairn  de  Tit,  pL  17.  Pans, 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduoeii  statues  with  haUerea;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
hang  thi:  halteres  as  well  as  tlio  ccstus.  [Pausan.  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Boman  gymnastics,  theso  masses  of  lead  seized  not  only  as  sprinpr- 
ing-weights,  but  wore  held  in  the  hand  and  Rwiini>  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  hx  Seneca, 
Ep.  15 :  Sunt  eotera'iufiones  tt  J'acilm  et  breves.  Cnrsus  et  cum  ah'qvo 
pondere  manus  moioi;  and  {Kp.  o6)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  spJiceristerhivi  of  the  baths  of  JUikv  :  Cum.  fortiorcs  exerccnUir 
et  manus  j^Iic^^tho  graves  jactanty  mm  aut  lahorant,  aid  Jahorantem  imi- 
tantuTf  gemitua  audio.  Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  meutions  them: 
Quid  pcreunt  stulto  fortes  hultere  lacerti?  ^ 
Exeroet  melius  viiiea  fossa  vivos. 

and  Phileenis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  gnivesque  draucis  halieras  facili  rotut 
ktccrto,  Comp.  Juven.  yi.  420.  Mercunalis,  in  esq^danation,  has  given 
seyeral  copies  of  h/cUteriitce,  taken  from  gems,  and  says :  ut  pOBtU 
eertior  formm  hujuice  exercitaiionU  nditia  haheriy  adponeiulas  euro- 
vmiM  halieriatarum  imagines^  quae  ex  gemmis  antiquis  actUjf^is  accept 
tas  ad  no8  miait  Fyrrhus  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  be  considered  a  mere  fkncy,  as  unfor>> 
tonately  is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Besfcizig 
upon  this,  in  Becker's  Nachtr,  ad  Aug,  429,  the  Dresden  tphaenatm^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmiBed  to  hare  been  rather  halteristae. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  patm^  a  post 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  wicker^ 
work  shield  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  lining  adyersary. 
This  game  serred  originally  as  practice  for  the  UronUt  in  order  that 
they  might  acqtdre  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Yeget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it :  Aniiquiy  tie^invmitur  in 
libriBt  hoc  genere  ex&rcuere  tiranee.  Scuta  de  vimine  in  modum  era* 
tium  corratundoita  Uxehant,  ita  ut  duplum  jionduB  cratis  haheret^ 
quam  Kuhm  publicum  habere  coneuevity  iideraque  davae  ligneae  dupli 
ceque  ponderis  pro  gladiie  tirontbua  ddbantj  eoque  modo  non  tantum 
fliume,  eed  eHam  poet  meridiem  eaoereebanU/r  ad  pahe.  Paiorvm  auiem 
U9U9  nen  mihm  m&itihmt  eed  etiam  gladiatoribm  ptwrimum  prodeeL 
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A  iingulia  tironibm  singuli  pali  defigphavtur  in  terram^  ita  ut  nuUa^ 
nmpoBaentf  et  Mxpedihw  eminerent.  Contra  ilium  jpalum,  iavquam 
contra  adversarium,  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  dava  vdut  cum  gladio  se 
cxercebtU  mUOt  ut  nunc  quati  caput  aui  fodem  peteret,  nunc  {afert- 
bu$  minafdurt  interdum  confenderH  poplite$  et  crura  suceidere,  aece* 
deretf  reeederety  aaeultaret,  tnailtretf  et,  quasi  prceseniem  adverearium, 
»ic  palum  omm  impetu,  omni  heUandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  medita* 
iione  eervdbatur  iUa'eautela,  ut  ita  tiro  ad  in/erendum  vulnui  tneuT" 
gereti  ne  qua  parte  ipae  pateret  ad  ptaqam.  This  kmd  of  fight  ma 
howerer  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exercise  pre- 
yions  to  ilie  bath.   This  is  what  MartUd  means  (yii.  32,  7)» 

Xoii  pila,  non  follis,  nou  tc  paganica  tlicrmis 
Prseparat,  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes  : 

wliere  stipes  moans  simply  the  po^jf,  and  idus  hehefi,  the  woodon 
fTword.  So  also  Juvea.  ri,  247,  in  reprobation  of  tho  vidous  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

Endromidas  Tyrias  et  Iraiineum  ceroma 
Quis  neseit  ?  vcl  quis  non  vidit  Tttlnera  pali? 
Quern  carat  adsiduis  eudibos  acatoque  lacessi:. 

Comp.  y.  267,^ere  Lipsius,  MH,  Horn,  y.  14;  Saturn,  i.  15,  vonld 
road  rudihuB  instead  of  eudihus. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  publio  baths,  the  more  seyere 
exennses  of  the  paiceetra^  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 

the  ceroma,  and  Jlavescere  hnphe)^  the  discus,  &c.  were  practised. 

Kunninf?  and  leaping  wore  very  common  exorcises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  liis  p:yiunastics  to  ambulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  tins.  Suet.  Aug.  S3,  dcuiahulahat,  ita  ut  in  extremis  apaiiis  sub" 
sultim  decurreret.  Seneca,  Ep.  15,  divides  leaping  iuto  three  kinds, 
saltus,  vtl  ilk  qui  corpus  in  aitum  levat,  vel  ille  qui  in  loiiyuni  tnitiity 
vel  ille,  ut  ita  dicani,  saliaris,  aut  ut  contmnelioaiua  dicam,  fulloniua. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fa;>hioii  of  the  Salii.  [Plautus,  Bacch.  in.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  ho  is  relerring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cursu,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pogilatu,  pila, 

Salicudo,  sese  exercebant. 

So  Oyid.  Triet.  iii.  12,  19 ;  AH.  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  seyere  exercises,  restricted  themselyes  to  the 
ambulatio  or  gestatio  only,  pai-tly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  leotica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  adyanoed  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  balL  Pliny 
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relates  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1 :  Uhi  hora  htdinti  nuntiata  est,  in 
$ole,  fit  caret  vento,  ambukU  ntidus.  Deinde  movetur  piUt  vehementer 
tt  (Jin  ;  7}cm  hoe  ^uoque  exereitaiiontB  gmerepttgnat  cum  senectute, 

For  the  purpose  of  praciising  these  gymnastics,  they  had  in 
their  own  remdenoe  a  MphoBriUeriumt  which  derived  its  name  fi*om 
the  game  o£  hall,  as  being  the  most  fayourite  and  general  exercise, 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Btat.  Silv»  iv^ 
pnef.  Std  0t  sphoBnmachias  apedamtu  e$  pHarU  lutio  admUHtur* 
Comp*  Snet  F<sp.  20 ;  Orell.  Inter.  d7.]  So  Pliny,  ^p.  y.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodyterio  mperpoBitum  es6  tpJuBrtsUrium,  qtiod  p!ura  genera 
exercitatfmis  pluresqne  eireuhi  capit.  There  then  the  siihteiieteriuin 
was  sitiiat('(l  on  tho  first  floor,  for  Hirt's  conjecture,  upothjierio  stip- 
pust'tuiii  ed  sph.f  which  is  a.s  much  as  to  say,  '  under  tho  windows  of 
the  apodyteiium  lies  the  sphajristiiiiuni,'  is  neither  ncccs^iaiy,  nor  in 
confonnity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  wo  muy  ^ny  suLJacet,  but 
not  siippniiihir.  ProbabI}''  a  stair  lod  from  the  apodyterium  into 
tlio  sphaaistorium,  which  might  novei  tlioloss  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  Tho  nrrnii  are  not  di'S'isions  of  the  sphaeristeriiiiii, 
for  the  different  ganu's,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petronius, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Nos  interim  vestiti  errare  cGspimus  {in  hatneo)^ 
imo  jocari  magis  et  circidis  ludentum  accedere.  The  word  is  the  more 
Ruitable,  ae  most  probably,  at  tho  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  ooUeot  round  the  players.  Hence  Mart.  yii.  72 »  10, 
says: 

Sic  palmam  tihi  dc  tn<^one  niido 
UnatflB  det  fsTor  arbiter  eoronn. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  ExereitationiB  plerumque  finis  esH  debet  sudor , 
mti  arte  laesitudo^  qu<x  dtra  fatiy  dionem  nt.   And  ibr  Ihis  rt>ason 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  wanned* 
So  Statins  says  of  the  Balneum  Eirmei,  y.  67,  seqq. : 
Quid  nunc  strata  folo  roferam  tabulata,  cropantes 
Auditura  pilas,  ula  laiiguidus  ij^nis  inenat 
JEdibus,  ct  tcnuom  volvunt  liypocausta  vaporcm. 

Comp.  Oevart.  Led.  rajnii.  c.  .'^S.  From  this  passage  we  nii^i^ht 
conclude  tliat  the  sphcoristerla  were  somotime!=?  boarded,  strata  solo 
iahuhitdy  but  after  consideriuLr  the  words  ininiediately  sucreeding, 
uhi  languidm  ignis  inerrat^  etc.,  wo  can  only  ariiveat  tho  conviction 
that  we  must  not  road  tahnlata  but  tuhulata,  as  has  been  showil 
above,  Pliny,  Ep,  ii.  17, 9 :  Adhceret  dcyrmitorittmmembnm,  transitu 
inUigjaoeiUe^  qui  stispenstis  et  tulndntus  ronceptum  vaporemy  nUubri 
imperamento  hw  tV/uc^  digerU  et  minietrat,  The  mat1»r  beeoivm 
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atill  plainer  fhrough  Seneca,  JEp*  90 :  Quasdam  nostra  demum  pro- 
dis$e  memoria  aoimu$ — ut  suspensurcte  halneorum  et  impressos  parieti* 
bus  iuboB,  per  qnos  drciimfitnderetuT  color ^  qui  ima  simul  et  summa 
fiveret  cBqualiter,  In  Statins,  tlien,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  liaye 
been  wrmed,  whkh  is  not  extn/ordinaryv  Ibr  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  aoieaB  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
addiioee  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalohio  soim^  pila  easer- 
esfiater.  Also  in  Martial,  xii,  85,  3,  we  haTe, 

Colliget  et  veleret  lapssm  ^  puWera  folfem, 

£t  si  jam  lotus,  jam  softratus  ent, 

As  the  pxerciiatio  dlw^iY^  proccded  tho  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphjieiistcria,  both  at  the  jmblin  l^nbiea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  iin mediately  adjoining  tho  bath.  So  tkoy  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  villas.   Ep,  ii.  17,  12 ;  v.  6,  27. 
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THE  BEESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

A  S  the  costiiijio  of  the  Roman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  ]>orioti 
essentially  tlio  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  distinguishing  dress 
which  first  began  to  grtnv  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  the  He- 
public,  when  the  indifleieiice  respecting  the  cultivation  of  national 
hal  its  equalled  that  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Homan  which  were  in  TOgue  at  the  most  blooming  pmod 
of  the  Bepublic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject*  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  (Be  re  VesU'aria,  ii.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  Differing 
from  him,  are  Bubeni,  De  re  Vent,  prcedpue  de  laio  ekm^  and  on  the 
other  side,  Fenaiii,  AnaUda  de  re  Veet,;  Dandr€  Bardon,  du 
Ooatume,  etc  dee  anctene  peuplea;  Martini,  Bae  KoetSm  der  meieien 
Volker  dee  AUerth* ;  Malliot  and  Hartin,  Eecherchee  eur  U  CfottutMy 
efo.  dee  anc,  peuplee,  t.  i. — ^iii. ;  Seckendorf,  Die  Orund/orm  der  Toga  ; 
Thorn.  Baxter,  Deecnpticn  of  the  Egyptian,  Oreek,  and  Roman 
Coehmee;  Bartholini,  de  pcenula.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  MQUot* 
EtrmheVy  i.  260.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
Tlie  chief  sources  of  information  are  Quinctil.  Inst.  xi.  3;  the 
j^iamuiiuians,  especially  Nonius,  Dc  ycnere  vestim. ;  Gellius,  \'ii.  12  ; 
Tertull.  7>e/)aWio,  V. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Houkui  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  evory-day  life,  ^Ye  siiall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  jniblic  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  century ;  nor  sliall  we  descril^e  the  tunica 
pahnata  and  tnrja  picta  of  the  Triuin])liatores,  or  the  pahulamentmn 
of  the  gent^ral,  or  the  caracaUa,  tlie  braced,  Slq.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Eomans,  both  nialo  and  li'iuale,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  tunica  iutcrior  and  exfcrior,  and  the  io(ja,  to  whicli 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  pcenuhi,  and  later  tho/rtscice,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whether  the  word  toga,  r^jSimc,  be  rightly  derived  by  Van-o, 
y.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tegere  oorpWy  is  immaterial,  though 
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this  derivation  is  a  prottj'  oLvioiis  ono.  It  must  be  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (vii.  12)  tu  have  been  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
£iom  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work»  perhaps  only  a  suMigaeulum,  Dionys.  z.  17,  of  Gin-* 
cinnatus,  axirwf,  irfpiCwfianot^tXwy.  Xiv.  iti.  26.  ISyen  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  ^e  tunica;  so  of  Oato ;  Pint.  Oat,  min.  d.  iix^rw 
ie  rb  ItifiAnw  irpoii*,  Asc  ad  Cie,  p.  Scaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  eon- 
didaU  were  dvtv  xtriSyoc,  according  to  Plut.  Cor.  14.  Qu.  Bom,  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  horn  Etruxia  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Bome  (see  Miiller,  Mr, 
i.  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  pi  uui ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Eo- 
mans,  and  it  is  among  the  former  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  tho 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  prcBtexta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  denvod  from  the  Etrurians.  T.iv.  i.  8.  i'lin.  viii.  48,  74 : 
Prcetexicii  apud  Eiruscos  originem  in  venerc.  It  was  peculiariy  the  vestia 
foren&is.  Thus  Cincinnatus  puts  it  on,  boibre  receiving  the  ernbass}" 
of  the  senate.  Cousoquently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  house,  or  left  Rome.  Cie.  f.  Mil.  10.  Milo  cum  in  scnutu  faisset 
— doiniim  re II it — caiceos  H  vcsii/iienta  mutat.  JI*'nce  it  is  called 
aari^i)  ^nOiir.  1  >io.  Cuss.  ff.  145.  Ivi,  81  ;  and  tlio  dress  of  peace,  in 
opposition  to  tho  sagitmy  xli.  17,  Tijv  hUiiTa  niv  iiprjinKt}!'. 

It  was  then  the  disfiTio'uisliing  garment  of  the  Koman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  hud  the  right  of  ci vitas ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Licinianus,  who  li^od  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  {EpisU  iv.  11) :  Idem^  cum  Grceco  paUio  amictua  intraawt 
(osren^  enim  togoi  Jttre^  quibus  aqua  et  igni  inter  dictum  est),  posiquam 
se  campoiuU  circumspexitqiu  liahitum  mvm:  Latine,  inguit,  deciama^ 
turns  sum.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud,  15 : 
PeregrinikUis  reum,  orto  inter  advocatos  Uvi  contenUane,  togaiumne 
an  palliatum  dicers  causam  oporteret^ — mutare  luUntum  sa^ius^  et 
prout  accusaretur  dsfenderdurve^  jussit.  The  Boman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  eyen  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
lie  appeared  abroad  in  fbreign  costume;  as  mtntims  majestafem 
F,  B,  Hence  the  charge  against  Babirius,  Cic.  p .  Bab,  9,  paXUaJtium 
/mssCi  aUgua  hdbuisss  non  Bomani  lumints  insignia.  On  the  o&er 
hand,  Verr,  y,  dS,  stetit  sdeatus  prcstor  F,  B,  cum  pallia  purpureo 
iunicaque  talari.  52.  comp.  iv.  24,  25;  v.  13,  16.  But  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  pallium,  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  moie  conve> 
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xuentp  got  into  use ;  so  that  Augustus  issued  a  decree  forbidding  this 
innoyation ;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aug,  40,  Visa  qtumdnm  pro  coneion€  paUiaiorum 
turifa,  indignaifundua  ei  ekmttana  :  £n,  ait, 

BomanoB  renim  dominoi  gentemque  togatam. 
NegoHwn  tedilibui  MU,  he  qumn  potihac  patermtur  in  ftro  cir* 
aove  niii  panHs  huemU  iogakvm  eomi&fert*  (The  Uxeema  haying 
been  worn  over  the  toga:  see  below.)  Hence  the  Bomans  were 
denominated  sunply  togati^  or,  as  in  Yirg.  1,  282,  gens  ingaUt. 
[Mart*  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  only  by  tiiie  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  by  clients  rseeiTing  the  sportula,  at  the  Balutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Hence  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Oommodus  is  an  exception:  contra  consue- 
tudtnem  pcBnnJatm  pmit  spectatores,  non  togatos  nd  jnunus  con- 
venire.  At  u  Inter  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  tahlo,  at 
least,  woro  coiiipelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Quum  ro~ 
gatua  ad  a^uam  imperatoriam  pnlliatus  venimet,  qui  togatus  venire 
debuerat,  togarn  'pri  f  >yiiil,ir  iam  ipsins  imperaioris  accepit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whetlirr  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  timo  of 
Au^rn^tn'^',  and  tlie  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censuie 
for  allowing  Oallu?^,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  syntliesis.  [But 
after  the  aboye-meutioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  hare  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  ; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.    There  has  been  much  discussion  concetn- 
ing  the£[>rm,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.   Dion.  HaL,  iil.  61,  says:  wi^fiSXatop  i|/i«i}«XioK  rA  M 

c«XoS«tv ;  Quinct.  /9M<.  zi.  8 :  Ipmm  iogam  roHmdam  eite  et  opfe 
oBMim  vdim;  Isid.  Orig»  six.  24:  Toga  dkiUt^  quod  vdamento  out 
n3orpu$  tegai  atgue  operiat,  JB$t  autem  paUium  purum  forma  roHinda 
^jjMore  et  qwui  inundanie  ainu,  e<  auh  dexiro  verUena  supra  Humeruni 
aitMnmpotUtur;  and  Athenseus  (y.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Wthridates  treated  tiie  Bomans,  says:  r&y  ^  cEXAw 

Th^y  denied  the  oommiuiity  with  Bomans  by  assuming  aix  un- 
roman  square  garment;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  paZlifm 
Urea,  Tertull.  de  PalL  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  square 
palUiim*  Miany  haye,  howeyer,  supposed  thai  i%  was  square  ;  and 
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Yon  Beckendorf  has  endeavoiued  to  prore  tiiai  tii8  ^ 
ihB  iobe«  TiBibla  in  gtat  uos,  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  motfc  distinct  oontradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  tlio  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
a4juflting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  was  oat  of  the  question.  It  is 
saiQMoeed  that  tiiia  ^fMtwtkttv  was  the  aegaumt  of  a  large  einilA 
(MiilL  JEtr,  26d,  and  Spalding  on^QuiMt,  443);  Iwt  il  appears 
d0abtf«LL  whether  in  l^t  case  the  width,  whieih  the  dieas  evidently 
poaseasedt  oonld  he  attained.  Hoxaca  (i^potf.  iT»  8)  deajgnaiee  a 
toj«a  of  fflx  eUs,  as  a  yeiy  wida  one ;  and  if  we  taka  ti&e  semioveulajr 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  tiie  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  never  could  haye  be«i  attained ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  haye  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  coBta, 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  tiian 
would  haye  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues; 
e.  g,  in  the  Mus,  Borh  yii.  43,  and  in  the  Augusteumy  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3,  137 :  Est  aliquid  in  amictu ;  qitod  ipmm  aliquatenm 
iempoinwi  conditions  muUdmrt-  est.  Nam  veierihus  nulli  sinus ;  per^ 
quam  hrevcs  post  illos  fuerunt.  Itaque  iiiam  (jestu  necesse  eat  uaos 
esse  in  principiis  eos  alio^  quorum  hrachium^  si  cut  Grcecorum^  veste 
coniinelmiur.  Sed  nos  de  prcesenttbus  hquimur,  Ipsam  togam  ro- 
tundara  esse  et  apte  cwsam  velim,  Aliter  enim  muUis  modia  fiet 
enormis.  Pa  rs  ejus  jn'ior  maliis  cruribus  optime  terminatur,  posterior 
eadem  portione  altin.s,  qua  cAnctara,  8inu9  deceuiissimuSy  si  aliquanto 
supra  imam  toyam  fuerity  nunquam  ccrte  sit  inferior,  lUc  qui  sub 
Tiurnero  dextro  ad  siniMrffm  ohliqiie  ducitury  velut  haltcus,  ncc  sfran- 
gulet^  nec  fluai.  Pars  toytMy  q^'<f'  jmstea  imponitur,  sit  inferior ;  nam 
ita  d,  Sidtt  melius  et  confinetur,  !Suhduceada  etiani  pars  aJiqua  tuniccB 
Tie  ad  lacerturri  in  acta  redmt :  turn  sinus  injiciendus  humeroy  cujus 
extremam  or  am  rejen'sse  non  dedccet.  Operiri  autem  humerum  cum 
toto  jugulo  non  oportet ;  alioqui  amictu^  fiet  anguAtus  et  dignitat&n^ 
quw  est  in  latitudine  pectorisy  perdet.  SinUirum  hrachium  eo  usque 
tUlevandum  est,  ut  quasi  normalem  ilium  angulum  facioit.  Super 
qw>d  ora  ex  toga  duplex  cequaliter  sedeat,  Spalding's  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  baUeu$  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  those  are  the  two  points  which  require 
ninst  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  to^,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  paUium,  is 
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perhaps  not  less  instructire.  TertulL  de  Fallio,  5  :  Prim  etiatn  ad 
timpHcem  capkMam  ^'us  nullo  tcedio  constat  (pallium);  adeo  nec 
artificers  necesse  est^  qui  pridie  ruga$  ah  exordio  formet  et  tnd$ 
deducat  in  tilioB  tokmque  coniracti  umbonia  figmentum  cusUtdibm 
fardpihuB  aesignet,  dMnc  dUueulo  tunica  priua  dnguio  correpia, 
quam  pnaiahai  moderatiorem  Uxviue^  recognito  rurnu  umbone,  ei,  ft 
quid  eaDorbiiavit,  rrfcrmato  parkm  quidem  de  kevo  promittatf  ambiium 
vero  e;tia,  ea>  quo  Hnw  namitur  jam  d^fidenUbm  iahuUa  retrahai  a 
$oajndi»  exdma  deaiiera  in  kevam  adkue  eongerai  earn  alio  joan 
tahufato  in  terga  dewiOf  atque  ita  Tuminem  eareina  vettiat^ 
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We  must  especially  distinguish  between  two  different  waya  of 
adjusting  the  toga;  tiie  older  and  more  simple,  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  hToader,  and  &e  Mds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  aboye  engraTing,  copied  fcom  a  statae  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Augusteum,  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  tax  more  yolnminously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  ligure,  the  adjustment  is  yery  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  front,  so  that  the  round 
side  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conduct^^d  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shuulJer,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  i>ortion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  throwu  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  b;i<  k,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quinctilian  means  by  brachium 
veste  cuntinchatur ;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  reposes,  for  a  Hnua^  it  is  at  all  events  a 
perquam  brevis  one, 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  acfjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammius  Maximus,  found  in  Hcrculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mus, 
Borb.  yi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August*  119  and  124,  and  Mus.  Borb,  yii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared. HJoB  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  veht  haUma,  the  sinw,  and  the  era  du^pXess^ 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one*B  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  -wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front  was  brought  down  much 
lower  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet :  in  those  m  the  August.  124, 
and  in  the  Mus,  Borb.  vii.  49,  it  even  fails  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  back,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  ui)per  part  fell  down  as  a  sinus,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  crossing  ob  - 
hqucly  from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast,^  and  which  is 


Probably  the  following  remarks  by  1  the  magiiiiiccu&  sUituu  of  TilM^n-as  in 
H  Lo  eta  d«  Oamo,  In  oonneotfoa  with  I  tin  Lou^  maj  tervo  to  llltutrat* 
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goamlly  nndawtood      the  term  iimft*;  the  Mtnaiiimg  pwl  yn» 


Fl0imAoitla9tktM€»iii  mid  wMMorM  modi  qfmi(fMttmml^lk^ 

(hen  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  which  was  thus  doubly 
corared.   Oa  thtt  eztremitLOS  wd  find  tasseU,  or  buttons,  whick 


this  difficult   subject:    'D'apr&i  des  il  paratt  poaitif  qua,  dona  aa  laogiMnr, 

recherches  sur  lea  statues  vdtiies  dc  la  sa  forme  6tnit  unc  lignc  droite  qui  sous* 

logo  et  1m  eaeals  qu'en  ont  faits  des  tendait  une  courbe  qui  n'^Udt  pas  tout 

pitwtaw%  daa  aoulpteuya  et  daa  acteurs,  k  fait  circulaire,  mais  uu  pcu  ellipU^oa 
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■erred  either  oniaineBt,  or  to  keep  down  the  garmcmt  by  thdr 
weight ;  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  wbs  drawn 
forwardjOrBomeof  the  width  of  the  sinue  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  mmeotion  with  the  buneh  of  foldfl^  was  probably  called 
tnnlo.  In  sefveral  statnes  the  toga  reacbes  almost  to  the  media 
crura f  and  the  ainiiB  nearly  as  far;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  tiian  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  tiiat  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  tiie  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  ft»med  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  ftU  down  ovw  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia  (in  Yieconti,  Mm, 
Cfdb,  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  btmch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  tho  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  himg  over.  "Wo 
Bhall  find  everj'thiiig  in  Tertullian  in  agieemcut  with  what  wo 
have  >siiid. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  bcfuro  putting  it  ou,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  fold«  {iabuUn  and  tahulafa),  to  keep  them  in  tlioir 
placf's.  qui  pridie  rugas  ah  exordio  furmet  et  inde  deducat  m  tiUas 
(not  taliaa  as  Salmas.  readjj) ;  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pail'  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
thoir  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  custodts. 
We  see  £rom  Maorobius  [Sat,  ii.  2)  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga* 

The  colouikof  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  jpura, 
vttUmtntum  jmnim,  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  Urocinitm  fori^ 


Lft  longueur  d«  U  togo  €tait  do  trois 
Mm  la  hautmr  d«  llioaime,  yhan  des 

^paules  jiisqu'ii  torre.  La  lar^ur,  k 
rendroit  Id  |>lua  saillaat  de  la  courbe, 
n'aTiilt  qu*one  bauteur.  Four  se  vdUr 
d«  1»  tog«,  on  plftgait  k  pMrtto  dralle 

«ur  r^pfiulc  praudie,  dc  luainfero  qu'il 
tombdt  un  tiers  do  la  lon^^mcur  uu  avant 
cutro  lua  jumbcit.  La  lignu  dioitc  »c 
toomttit        to  flea.    La  tog*  panult 

cn^mite  obliqucment  sur  le  dos  por-des- 

nous  lo  bra.s  droit,  ct  le  dcmicr  tiers  de 
la  ioDguuur,  ou  uu  peu  moins,  se  rejet-  i 


talt  par^essua  I'^paule  gauche  ct  rctom- 
bait  en  arHtee.   CMul  qui  ftalt  aur  to 

devant  et  int'^rioxiremont  eftt  gftii6  par 
sa  longueur  ;  Oil  Ic  relevrtit  pr.r  le  haut, 
ct  en  se  rabattaut  il  fasaiL  aur  la  iK)i< 
trine  dee  iilto  donttottunw  aen«Bim«it 

ttmfto.    Ceux  qu'ils  rocouvraiciit  et  qui 

trfivcrsaifiit  obliqucment  sur  la  I'oi- 
tmiu,  funuaiciit  dub  Lalttl  (baudricrs), 

et  on  donnait  to  tiom  de  fteiw  ft  etus 
qui  couvratont  to  aailtott  dee  ai»y%  Ae»* 
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those  bordered  with,  pazple,  toga  prcetexia.  The  prasUxtOt 
magistrates,  and  the  Candida^  or  ipUndms,  the  toga  pida,  and  the 
tunica  pahnataf  do  not  enter  into  our  present  diaciiflsian.  Of  the 
soxdida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  tunes,  a  toga  purpurea 
was  a  distinotion  of  the  emperore,  and  OeMar  was  probably  the  first 
who  wore  it*   Cio.  PhU^  ii.  34. 


THE  TITNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeres,  like  the  Boric  chiton,  edc^ium.  Usaklly,  how- 
ever, it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statue;?.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunicce  manicatw,  x^ipi^ioroi^  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pom])eii 
and  Herculaneum,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
tunicas  xiipiiufTovQ  (Groll.  Pompeianay  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76;  i¥u«.  Borb» 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  thoy  arc  not  Koman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy,  CatiL  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5;  and 
CsBsar  wore  the  tunica  latidavia  ad  man  us  fimhriata.  Suet.  Ctea.  4d. 
Qell.  yii,  12 :  Tmiki$  virum  prolixia  ultra  hrachia  et  usque  in 
pTimoTU  manv^  etc  prope  digitoa  liomce  atque  omni  in  Latio  inde- 
corum fuit.  Kaa  tunieoB  Oraeco  vocahuh  nostri  ;((i^^rod(  appeUn- 
verufU;  /eminisque^is  vukm  longe  kUeque  diffumm  deoorum  tantti' 
maverutd,  ad  tUnoB  crwraqm  advertm  ocutoa  ptvtegenda* 

Aldiongh,  according  to  GelHiis,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  tiie  women,  wore  a 
tunica  interior,  'Wiih  the  women  it  was  called  iniuMim,  with  the 
men,  subueukij  says  Boettiger  {Sah,  ii.  113) ;  but  this  nerertheless 
appears  enoneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  (2>«  Vita  Fop.  Bom,) 
is  well  kii<>\\  n  :  Fostquam  hinas  tunicas  habere  ccpperunty  instituerunt 
vocare  suhuculam  tt  intiisium.  It  is  this  passni^u  that  has  g^iven  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Porrari  from  ^Iunutni<>.  and  by  Boetti- 
ger from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
tcorn  his  treatise  DeLing.  Lat.  v.  30  :  Prins  dcin  indutui,  turn  amviui 
mnt,  tangam,  Capitium  ah  co,  quod  cnpit  jjectua,  id  ts(,  vt 
antiqui  dicehant,  comprchendit*  Indutui  aUerum  quod  suhtus,  a  quo 
subucula ;  aUerum,  quod  tupra^  a  quo  supparuBf  nin  id  quod  itom 
dicyiat  Otoe*  Mteriua  gmoria  item  duo:  unum  ^uod  /oris  ac 
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palam,  pciUti ;  aUerum  quod  initts,  a  quo  iwtumm,  id  quod  Flautus 
dicii : 

Intasiatam,  patagiaiam,  caltolam,  crteotulam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Varxo  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xvi.  7, 
censures  Labezius  for  using  the  expression  capitium,  Suppartta 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Varro,  that  he  understands  capitium  as  a  general  tenn  for  over  and 
nndcr  tunic ;  the  oyer  being  further  called  sapparus,  the  under 
subuoula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  in- 
diMtum  and  the  jMt^^a.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius;  butVarro 
evidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  supparus.  Moreover,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress,  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  imder-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perha2).s,  later,  tti©  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  t<j  llio  men's  dress  only ;  bnt  Varro  says  nut  a  word  about  the 
iudusiLun  being  the  inner  tnnic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cob!  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82  :  Jliemc  quaternis  cum  pingui  toga  tnnicia  et 
suhuadoi  thorace  lanco  vinichatur.  Prom  whence  it  would  seem 
that  tlie  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  clavis  latusy  or  angustus,  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatoiial  or  equestrian  order;  hence  tunica  luddavia,  ot  angusti" 
davia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  latw  clavus  was  a 
strip  of  pui'ple  in  the  middle  of  the  tilnic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  angustua  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Buben.  2>e  re  Vest*^  and  Spalding  on 
QuincHliaUf  441;  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  viii.  48*:  Nam  tunica  lati  clavi  in  modum  gausapcB  iext 
nunc  pHmum  indpiL  The  phrase  mutara  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  pubHc  mourning.]  The  expression  eordidatue  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  *14,  xl.  46 ;  Cic.  p. 
Plane.  41 ;  Liv.  Up.  cv.  [But  when  tlio  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem,  as  Cic.  in  Pis.  8;  Liv.  vi.  16:  Conjccio  in  carcerem 
Manlio  satis  constat  mag  nam  part  (in  phhis  vestem  mutame ;  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteribtic  diess  of 
the  Eoman  citizen.  Tliis  is  iurther  clear  from  Sen.  Ep.  18,  where 
ho  s]>eaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  T^  hen,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside:  qiu}d  fieri  nisi  in  htiaidtu  et  trisli  tempore  civitatia  non 
sokbati  voluptatta  causa  acfestorum  dierum  vestem  mtUavimus  ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  iogam  exuere  just  before.  In 
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domertie  mourning,  on  the  coatmy,  wdem  mutan  is  to  put  on 
mourning  habiliments.   See  Excursus^  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  {cinctura) ;  those  however 
who  wore  the  laHu  davus,  girded  only  the  under  one;  but  to 
this  rale  Oiesar  was  an  exception.  8uet.  Cobs.  45.  Xhe  disputed 
paseage,  Macrob.  6ai,  ii,'  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendatton 
tunica  pmdng^Htiar  will  not  at  aU  accord  with  laciniam  trakere, 
Qninctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garment :  Out 
laH  davt  ju»  nm  erU,  tto  eingaturf  «t  ^ntccs  priorihui  oria  infra 
0nua  pauUufttt  po$teriorihu$  ad  mediaa  popilites  nstiue  pervmiani. 
Nam  rnfra  mvlierum  esty  supra  centurionum,  Ut  purpura  rede 
descendant,  kvi$  cura  est*  Notatur  interim  neylujtntia.  Latum 
hahenUum  davum  modus  est,  ut  sit  pauUum  cindis  eummissior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cindis  is  in  the  ablatire  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cin^iura  of 
the  angustidavia,  as  it  can  also  uiean,  that  tlio  latt'davia  must  han;^ 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunicm  interiore/f,  which  were  always 
^^arded.  We  might  inquire  the  pm'ixjsc  of  tlu.s,  as  the  fo(ja  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  poition  of  tlie  tunica  ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  aniviug  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  falling  tunicody  talares^  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  snhncida  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Roman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
hoTisi  hold  gnnnent;  but  in  bud  weather  and  out  of  Home,  on  a 
jom  iicy  for  instanco,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  apiinst  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  dehciency  was  supplied  by 

THE  P^ULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  XJlp. 
Dig.  xxxIt.  2,  23 ;  Lips.  Eled.  i.  13,  26 ;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  Hadr,  3t 
p.  2d  ;  Lamprid.  Comm,  16,  p.  617 ;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  p.  086;  «Knd  Baxthol.  De  Pcmuia. 

This  gannent  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
vnffioiaiit  to  fl&eiBtiQn  here  tihe  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
)KMed  nvtnire.  it  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  maiKtle  witheut 
•toeves,  and  lumg  probably  only  a  hole  liar  the  neck.  It  was 
tewa«on  imit  the  head,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  ham  tike 
Beck  fatwwwfds,  indvding  the  shoulders  and  aims.  If  the  statM 
made  isituwa  iBaartholini,  of  one  of  which  the  Ibllowingis  a  eopy, 
«an  )Bm  fefertedtothiB  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  ben 
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sewed  togoUier  in  fi5ont  down  the  breast.  This  searn^  however, 
eoimetbaes  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  oa  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  &lLi  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  wbidi  might  be 
thrown  baok,  and  so  leave  the  arms  free,  as  in  the  figure  given 
above.  The  most  striking  monmnent,  perhaps,  is  a  libertua  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarinm  of  the  Yatioan.   The  pasniUu  was  ma4o  of 


I*  VWffv  q^o  tNan  MppoteuL  to  be  dre$$ed  in  Ute  PmnUa, 

a  thick  strong  cloth,  especially  if  intended  for  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gatutapUj  they  were  probably  used  for 
the  purpose.   Mart.  ziv.  14d»  I^csnula  (fouaapina : 

Is  mihi  oandor  inest,  nlloratii  gratia  ta&ta, 
Ut  me  vel  media  sumere  mene  velis. 

Com  p.  vi.  o9.  Such  gauaapinob  came  into  use  only  a  bhort  tnno 
beforo  Pliny,  who  says  (viii.  48) :  Oamapa  {lanea)  patris  mei 
Tuit  i/ioria  cceperc.  Gausapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  process.  See  Becker'6  Nachtrdge  zum  AugusL 
p.  46.  The  pmnaloi  were  also  made  of  leather,  acorUm,  Mart.  xiv. 
liiU,  t{£n%la  acvrlea : 

Iiip:rndifirc  viiim  ccjelu  licet  usque  sereuo  : 
Ad  subitas  uuu^uam  scortM  doait  aquaa. 
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The  use  of  the  peenula  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient 
Roman  literature  known  to  us;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  something  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (zzziy.  5),  among 
the  effigies  hMtunovitida^  reckons  those  qwB  nuper  jprodiere  jposntUie, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  repiesentationSj  for  whidi  the  paenula 
was  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  neyer  usurped,  although  the  lacema  doubtless  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p. 
MU»  20,  cum  hU  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda  pamUcttua,  Ad  AUic 
ziii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mulio,  Cic.  p.  Sett,  38, 
mtdionica  pcenida.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27,  pcenulis  intra  urhem  frigoris  causa  uterentur 
permisit,  on  Avhich  Sulm.  quott^s  Seneca,  Qua^st.  Nut.  iv.  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  over  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  hirer nc€,  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  -^^th  tho  pfcniila. 
It  differed  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  being  a  vestimrntum 
dausurriy  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Greek 
pctUiwmt  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  JUnda.  The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  psenula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  (jPAt7.  ii.  30) : 
Nam  qitod  qucereboBy  quomodo  redissem:  primiim  luce,  non  tenehria; 
deifide  cum  eakde  ei  toga,  nuUie  nec  Gallicia  nec  ktcema;  and  then: 
cum  GaUide  lacema  cucurrieti*  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius*  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equeeier,  Claud,  6,  Quin  et  specUiculia  advenienU  aaaurgere  ei  lacemaa 
deponere  aolebat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  psenula.  "White  lacemse  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  from  ALai-t.  iv.  2, 

Spf  ctiibat  modo  sohis  inter  omnea 
Nigris  nmiius  II(natius  locerni';, 
Cum  plebs  et  minor  ord  >  Tiiaximusque 
Gum  sancto  duce  caudidus  sederet. 
aaid  JLX*  ^ 37 1  LcuxmcB  alboB : 

AmpMtheatrales  noa  co.7iineiidamur  in  ttfoa^ 
Cum  tegit  algeutes  alba  lacenm  to^. 
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The  lacemce  of  the  poorer  dosses  'wcro  sufficiently  uubeooming,  as 
we  may  naturally  sappose.   Juyen,  iz.  27, 

 Pingoes  aliquando  laoeraas 

^funimcnta  togce,  dnri  crassique  ooloris, 

£t  male  percussas  teztoris  pcctine  GalU 

Acdpimus. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  howeyer,  displayed  considerahle 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
'white,  took  care  not  to  haye  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  laoema. 
Hence  la/eemce  cocdnecBf  Mart.  ziy.  131,  ameihyitiMe,  etc  A  purple 
laoema  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  yiii.  10» 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

TiiE  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
mannei'  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  gjirment  to  wear 
in  common,  liuusehold  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  Hadr.  '12  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  which,  liowcyer,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  timic.  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  vestta 
cosnatoricB,  or  toenatoria,  Mart.  x.  87, 12,  xiv.  135.  [Cap,  Maxim,  jun. ; 
Die.  Cass.  Ixix.  18;  Pompon.  7)ifj.  xxxiv.  2,  33,  niuliehriaccenatoria.'] 
Potr,  21,  accubiton'a;  ih.  30,  also  called  syntheses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  sjntliesis  was. 
It  IB  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest.  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  ii.  26.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Ji'xherrJu's  sur  les  Costumes,  say,  "  Tliey  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  coena,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly- 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."  ^Vhat  Dio.  Cassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Kero,  appears  at  variance  with  this  assertion.  Toi^c  Sk 
fiovXivrdc  ;^irimov  ri  ivdt8vK^  dv9ivov  xai  aivSoviov  r-fnl  rbv  av^kva 
fX«»y  ifffiraffaro,  if  we  compare  it  with  Suet.  Nero  51 :  circa  cuUum 
hahiturnqM  adeo  pudendus^  tit  plerumque  itftithesinam  induiua  Ugato 
ciroum  ccUumeudario  prodierit  in  publicum  sine  cinctu  ei  ditcakeatus  ; 
fcfr  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  xtriuvtov  dvOivov  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  <jivd6vtop  does  to  the  eudarium.  In  which  case  the 
Bynth^  woTsld  not  be  any  kind  of  amidus^  but  an  ind/umtnihm^ 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  £x>m  the  reliefe  and  piotores 
Tepreeenting  Tridimia^  and  Bidinia;  for  in  tiiesey  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  Tisible;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncovered;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.   Martial  ii.  46 : 

Florida  per  yarios  ut  pingitui-  HyUa  colore^ 
Cam  breYS  Sicaims  ver  populantor  apes : 
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Sio  tua  suppoRitis  pelbicent  prncla  lacemis^ 
Si  micat  innumeris  arcula  synthesibtu. 

So  X.  29,  etc.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  are  coeei'ntM, 
praHnus,  mnethystimiSy  ianthinns.  Pliny,  xxi,  8.  The  namecaaae 
probably  from  tLeir  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  a  press. 
Martial,  and  Senec.  de  Tran^,  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  o(  a  meaL 
Mart.  V.  79: 

TJodedea  una  surrexti,  Zoile,  eeens, 
£t  mutata  tibi  eat  syntbesiB  undedcs. 

The  synthesis  was  never  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  SaiuT' 

nah'a^  -vN  lien  its  use  was  universal,  even  by  the  highest  classes. 
Mart.  xiv.  1,  141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  put  on  the  toga  at 
that  time.    Mart.  vi.  24  : 

Ml  lasoiviiis  est  Charisiano ; 

SatuniiUibus  nnibulat  to?atus. 

Synthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasius,  <ui  Foptae. 
BwuM,  Id,  p.  772.   [Stat.  Silv,  iy.  9,  44 ;  Mart.  iv.  4&] 

THE  L^aSNA,  ABOLLA,  ENDEOMIS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
kena  and  a5o72a»  can  hardly  he  determined  on  urith  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacema.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (ziy.  136),  Lcenat 

Tempore  brumali  non  maltam  Isevia  prosunt : 
Cidfaoiimt  villi  pallia  Testra  mei ; 

fipom  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  over  the  lacema  (pallia).  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  133  : 
Lcena  qtwd  de  hina  rniilia,  duarum  diam  tofjarum  instar.  Paull. 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vcstimenium  militarey  quod  supra  omnia 
vestimenta  sumitur;  and  in  Cicero,  Srut.  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dumer-table.  It  was  hyadnthina  and  coccina  (Juv.  iii.  283),  not 
less  than  the  laccnin,  and  jupt  so  is  the  abolla  Tyria  or  saturotta 
murice.  Mart.  viii.  48.  [Sixet.  Califf.^dtpurpurece  aboUceJ]  Perhapfll 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  coenatona.   See  aboye. 

The  endromiSf  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  (Juyen.  yi» 
246;  Maxt.  yi.  19,  ziy.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  l>ut  a  thick  piece 
of  doth,  forming  a  ooyerlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
frfter  gymnastio  exercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  sap^e 
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manner  Trimalchio,  in  Petran.  28«  after  the  bath,  eoYfl»  himself 
with  a  coccina  gausapa, 

THE  COYEBINGS  VOB.  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  cveiy-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  iinytliiug  on  the 
head.  In  particular  caf?es  they  drew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  thoy  had  the  cucuJbis,  also  cucullioy 
a  kiud  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  {ohvoluto  capitey  Lamprid.  HcUog.  33.  Juv.  vi.  118,  nodur- 
nos  cucuUos),  they  used  to  fasten  to  the  lacema  and  prcnula. 
Martial  calls  thcin  lihnrnicos  or  hardaicos,  iv.  4,  5  :  also  bardocu^ 
cullos,  xiv.  128.  See  Salmas.  ad  Jul,  Cap.  Feriin,  8,  p.  551.  We 
see  from  Mart.  xiv.  139,  Cucidli  liburnicit 

Jung^crc  ncscisti  nobis^  o  stiilte,  lacenias : 
Indueras  albas,  exue  callainaSf 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cncuUns  had  etained 
the  white  lacema.  We  also  learn  from  Epig.  ziy.  132,  that  it 
lielonged  to  the  lacema : 

Si  pofiwm,  totas  eaperem  mtsisse  laeeraas; 
Nane  tantam  capiti  munera  mitto  tuo. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  hizt  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been 
able  to  send  idas  laeemas  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would 

have  been  unnocessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  v.  14,  x.  76. — llio 
cuculli  were  often  worn  by  slaves  and  common  people  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather;  Coluiu.  i,  8.  I.»amprid.  Hel.  33,  iectua 
CUCuUioii e  inulioiLi'co.^ 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  given  to  fishermen  and 
sailors  generally,  Plant.  Mil.  ir.  4,  41  : 

F.icito,  ut  vpnins  hue  ornrdiw  oniatu  naufilcrio^ 
Causiam  habens  ferni«i;inoam. 

JHfua,  Borh,  iy.  doj,  and  even  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.   Die.  Cass.  lix.  7.   [Mart.  ady.  29,  Cautia : 
In  Pompeiano  tectoa  ^ctabo  theatre : 
Nam  ventos  populo  Tela  aegare  tolet} 

Augrisbos  generally  wore  a  peta$ttSf  Suet.  82 :  Soiis  ver^  ne  hibemi 
qutdem  jpaiienB  domi  quoque  ncn  niii  pttawfuB  tub  divo  tfaiiahahtr, 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.    Yates,  fexiritiiM 

antiquum,'] 

THE  COYEBINGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

TroWSERS,  hracccBj  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  tlie 
time  o^  tj^e  later  pinperors,    They  belonged  to  the  Barbariana,  whu 
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wore  them  mostly  in  the  shape  of  wide  {Mmtaloons,  whieh  were  tied 
just  above  the  foot ;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Cdltmna  Trajana^  and 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  work 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pilUir  itself.  Comp.  Oas.  ad  Suet.  Aug.  82; 
Salm«  ad  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  40,  p.  977 ;  Bdttigor,  Vaseng,  iii.  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Oic.  in  Pia, 
23  ;  p.  Frnit.  11 ;  ad  Fam,  ix,  15.  [Ovid.  Trisi.  v.  10, 33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  [imong  the  Barbarians,  that  trowsers  CLimo  into  faskiou, 
coccinrd:  hracox^  instead  of  which  Alexander  cliose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  served  long  iii  wm  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  oTac.  Hist.  ii.  20.  of 
Caecina,  versicolorc  sayido,  hrdccas,  teyntf  n  harharitm^  tndiitas  ioyuias 
alloquehatiir.  13ut  tliis  was  not  allowed  puhliely  at  liomo,  and 
Honorius  for])ado  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.    [T-^yd.  de  Mag.  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  Ibr  the  legs,  the  Romans  had,  how- 
ever ])artially,  so  early  as  tlio  Republic,  strips  of  (doth,  fascias 
(Vant)  De  Lib,  Edvc.  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5,  Or.  de 
har.  reap.  21 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  255),  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  feminalia  and  cruraUa^ 
and  also  iihialia.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 25 ;  Suet.  Aug,  S2,/emincUi' 
ImB  et  tihialibus  muniehaiurM  Quinct.  xi.  3, 144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  viUoaa  ventralia  (Plin.  viii.  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  focalia.  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
8a$,  iL  3,  255.  All  these  were,  however,  considered  marks  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cubital,  Hor.  ih,  {fiucidtcu,  cubital,  /ccalia) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to  faacim  and  focalia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  COVERINGS  OP  THE  FEET. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calceui  and  the  solece,  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  donbtfal  whether  the  multi&rioiis 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  ^ith. 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Bubens  {de  Cake  8cnatorio\  and  Balduin  (Cakeue  Aniiq.  el  Mgit*) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  tiie  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner^s  Diss,  de  Oakeis  is  still  less  important. 
[Bassius  de  Oen,  Cakeortm,  See  Fabric.  BiUiog.  AnUq,  p.  861,  and 
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CfharideBi  trans,  by  Metoalfe,  p.  326.]  It  vill  therefore  be  saffident 
to  enumerate  the  chief  yarieties. 


a  b  Solece  of  the  ordinary  lorm. 

c  Half-ghoesy  after  a  pointing  found  at  Porlid. 

d  ThAoommonahoe. 

e  A  man's  abioe,  pwhapa  the  eatetuB  tauUonui, 

The  solecp,  sandals,  were  a  covering  for  tlio  foot,  "whicli  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  In  Gellius  xiii.  21, 
T.  Oastiidus  reproadies  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senators,  for  appearinj^:  soleati  in  pubUc.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  80  far  extondcd,  as.  to  say  that  no  use  at  aU  of  the  solea 
was  made  in  the  sti'eets ;  for  when  they  supped  out  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  Boleee  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  as  tbey  redined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Maxt.  iii.  50, 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim;  Mart.  zii.  88 : 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidiase  se  questoi, 
Bam  negligentem  dndi  ad  pedes  vemam. 

Hence  tiie  common  topresdon  deme  soUai,  of  the  person  who  takes 
bis  place  at  the  table,  and  poscere  BcHecu,  when  he  rises  to  go. 

Heindorf  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  77.    From  Pliny  Ep.  ix.  17,  it  ^\  uuid 

appear  tliat  calcens  is  sometimes  a  general  teiin  for  any  coveiing 
of  the  foot. 

The  fomi  of  the  soleai  and  tlio  manner  of  fastening  them,  are 
gathered  from  Gellius,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antique 
statues,  particnlarly  of  females,  whose  pro2)er  foot-covering  they 
were.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  ligula,  which  passes 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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ankle-thong  keeps  the  whole  secnre.  Sometimes  tihls  ilMMig  Ut 
dividod  just  at  the  toe  into  two  pai*ts,  which  run  along  the  inatep, 
and  are  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  life,  so  in  later  tunes, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  weaving 
over  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  oonjunction  wiih  whidi  the 
Boleoe  always  occur.   To  the  toga  belonged  the  calems^  a  real  shoe, 
which. ooyered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure;  it  was  the 
only  foot-coyering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga,*  Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  ei 
ecdceiB,  FHny  {Epist*  vii.  3),  charging  FTsesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Borne,  says :  Quousque  eakH  nuwjtMm^  toga  feriata  f  Tertull. 
{De  pallw,  6) :  Caleeos  nihil  dieimw,  propHnm  togm  tormenium..  But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.    Cic.  p.  Mil.  20, 
domtim  venity  calceos  et  vestimenta  mutat.    It  is  ti  no  lliut  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  post  cibum  ita  ut  vestitns  calceatusque  erat 
conqiiiescehat ;  but  hci  e,  cakeuius  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  f^iiys  [13),  forcnsia  autem-  et  calceos  rimiquam  non  intra  cuhiculum 
hdhuH  ad  suhitos  rcpevtwomqne  casus  parata.    So  Pliu.  Ep.  ix.  IT, 
calceos  pnscunt,  instead  of  sohas.    Comp.  Cic.  de  Hep.  i.  12.  The 
form  of  this  shoo  used  by  the  lower  classos  [called  _/^m>  by  Cato,  in 
Test.  p.  142,  and  Yirg.  yEn,  y\\.  GOO]  is  not  known.    In  a  beautiful 
but  mutilated  jncture  from  Ponipeii  {Mks.  JJorb.  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divestinn:  a  sittir  !];*  man  of  his  shoes,  which  havo  ([uite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  aitionfj;  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string ;  see  the  engraving  above.    But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  he  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  cirrnn^  stance  that  most  of  the  charm*  ' 
ing  female  dancers  (itf«a.  Borb,  ^3 — 10)  have  the  same  coyering  for  , 
the  feet.   Those  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green,  but  ' 
mostly  yellow  {cerince),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and  ! 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  FhU* 
Toii*  13.   The  chief  difference  was;  that  the  senator's  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  (corrigice),  which  readied  up  to  the  calf, 
and  were  then  tamed  round  the  leg  [Xora  patricia.  Sen.  de  Tranq^ 
An.  11.]  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i,  6,  27.  The  second  distinctioQ 
was  tiie  lunuloy  a  half-moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  port  of  it.  i 
Plutarch  (Qtueti,  Jit,  76)  gives  the  deriTation  from  the  ori^naX 
number  of  the  senators,  C.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juven.  vii.  192. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]    In  Philostr.  {Fit.  Herod.  Att.  ii.  8)  this  lunula  is 
called  lirtaipvpioy  cXe^avrivov  nr^votio'tQi  and  then        sa^s,  qv  r^jv 
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Ut^vnav  Iv  Twc  ^oTpmySXotf  ix^^  On  ti&s  otli«r  littid»  Mttrtial  says, 
ii,29: 

Kon  hesterna  sedet  lunata  liogula  planta. 

We  me  not  axme  whether  this  mark  oocurs  in  any  statoe^  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-coyerings  as  occur  in  the  etatae  in  Mub» 
Borh»  yu,  49,  for  the  calceua  senaiorius  (see  the  engraying  aboye). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  mnst  belieye  that  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Cato  in  Festos,  those  qui  magistratum  cundem 
cepissent.   On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Fhilostratus  speak  only 
of  the  tvyhtia  ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  s( jiuitui  .    Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  34,  4.   [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  those  .-hoos,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  ^luUrns,  or  tho  oiinilo  shoe.    Lyd.  de  Mar/,  i.  32. 
(2)  Tho  senatorial  shoe.    Cie.  and  Acron.  ad  Hor.    (.3^  The  patri- 
cian slioo.  Plut.  ih. ;  Zon.  ih. ;  Oroll.  543,  calceispairici  is.  Lyd.  i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  id  nirjris  medium  impediit  c?-«.<?  pelli- 
hus,  and  oi'  Juvenal,  nigrcr'  Jim  am  auhttxit  nlidcp,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black  ;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Cocci na  non 
Zcesum  cingit  ahda  pedem  ;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mulleus,  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Eomans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  papsapre  can  only  be  understood  of  tho 
four  coiTip^ige.    See  Salm*  ad  I'opisc.  Aurel.  49,  588  ;  Miiller,  Etruek, 
i.  269.    The  nidleua  was  red,  whatever  tho  ot\Tnology  of  the  word 
may  be.  See  Isid.  Orig,  zix.  34,  10.  [Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  17 :  comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.  The  muileus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  bladk.]  Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  Tarionsly 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.  They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  AnreUan  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Yopisc  49.  [The  crepidm  were  accounted  un-voman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  in  erepidia  Oraiortm,   TertuU.  de  Pall.  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,  14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  Chlamya  and  Pallium. 
Cic.  J).  -Rah.  10  ;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  Suet.  Tib.  13,  deposito patrio  hahitu 
redegit  se  ad  j^nl/ium  et  crrpidas.    Gell.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  tho  solofe  (so  Hoindorf  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  127),  but  they 
certainly  differed  ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg.  ^v.  viii.  458,  who  calls  the  calcevs 
sefiatoriifs  a  rrepida.  Tsidor.  xix.  34.  The  calig[e  of  a  later  acre  were 
driofly  used  hy  the  military  (Bri«;«^on,  Antiq,  Sel.  ii.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict.  TXocht.  p.  24.  On  Compa^a,  see  Sali:nq.S* 
nd  Tvfih,  PoU,  QalHea.  16 ;  Ly4.  de  Mag*  i.  H*} 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  were  clothed  in  the  same  manuGir, 
only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difTerence  in  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegancG  of  the  garments  of  tlie 
higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.  So  Juvenal  describes  the 
pauparei,  iii.  148 : 

si  foDila  ct  scissa  lacema. 
Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
Pellc  patct ;  vcl  si  consnto  viilnore  orossum 
Atquo  recens  linum  osteudit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  either 
from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Oruq.  on  Her.  Sat.  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Yiigil,  or  from  aTarice»  as  Scsevola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.   Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  post  hoc  multo  toga,  pnnula  pejor; 
Calceus  est  sarta  terque  quaterque  cute. 

The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica, 

THE  BEABD  AND  HAIB. 

In  ancient  times  the  Bomans  wore  beards,  Liv.  v.  41.  Cic.  j). 
Cctl,  14.  The  first  tonsor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Koine  from 
Sicily,  A.XJ.C,  464.  VaiTO,  JR.  R.  ii.  11.  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  59  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  shaved;  Gell,  iii.  4.  Henco  most  ot  the  male 
statues,  down  to  the  second  century,  arf*  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shavo  generally.    Mai-t.  vii.  do : 

Dependet  glacies  rigetquo  barba 
Qualem  forficibus  mctit  supinis 
Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. 

zii.  59.  Young  f6|N9  only  shaved  partially  [Sen.  JSjp.  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  {hem  harhfai^  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  10,  p,  CA 
14;  or  barbatuUf  ad  Att,  i,  14,  16,  jp.  Ccd,  14).  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  £>r  IJie  first  time  was  observed  as  a  festival,  Bio.  Cass, 
xlviii.  34;  bd.  19.  Salm.  ad  Lamprid,  Hdiog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  as  is  evident  from  the  im* 
peiial  portraits.  XHo.  Oass.lxviii.  Id;  Spart.  Hadr,  26. — The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  well  as  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.   See  ISxcursus,  Sc.  XII. 

In  the  tonstrinoBy  tbe  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  b(?ard  took  place  either  per 
peciinem,  oyer  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  ionchhafu?',  or 
it  "was  shaved  clean  from  the  sluu,  radchaturt  with  the  razor,  iioixi- 
culUf  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  iheca,    Petr.  94.    The  passage  iia 
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Plaut.  Ckigpt,  ii.  2,  16,  is  amusing  on  account  of  fho  play  upon  the 
word  iondere, 

Nquo  flenex  est  in  toiMtrina :  nunc  jam  cultnw  attinet— 
Ke  id  qiiidem  involucre  injicera  Toluit^  Yestem  ne  inqninet 
Sfld  ntram,  strictimne  attonsurum  dicam  esse,  an  perpectinem 
Nescio ;  verum  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  volsdla',  or  destroyed  tliem  by  means  of  salves,  pailothrum^ 
and  dropax,  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart* 
111.  74: 

Psilothro  facicm  IcTns  ct  dropace  calvam. 

Xum  quid  tonsoi  em,  Gargiliane,  times  ? 
Quid  facient  un;;ucs  ?  nam  ccrto  noii  potes  iUos 

Eesina,  Ycneto  nec  icsecare  luto, 

comp.  Ti.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
xzxii.  10,  47.  The  volsellSB  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (ix.  2S),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 

beard  in  throe  ways,  viii.  47.    Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 

tonsor  arc  enumerated  by  Plaut.  CurcuL  iv.  4,  21 : 

A.t  ita  me  TolseUas,  pecten,  epecnlum,  calamistmm  menm 
Bene  me  amaasint,  meaque  axicia,  linteumqne  extersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  had  their  own  barber  anion the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  mucli  prized.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  by  name,  who 
is  called  (Jomini  ciira  dolvrque  siiiy  vi.  52.  Still  the  majority  rojiaired 
to  the  tonsirinoiy  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  ]>y  i  llers  for 
the  sake  of  gossiping,  and  A\'here  thoy  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
tonsor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 

THE  BINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Eomans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Capito  in  Macrob.  Sat  vii.  13,  gives  another 
aocoimi  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  lings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
inForoell.  Tke$*;  and  Bup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  mth  rings,  so  that  Quinctilian  (xi.  3}  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  the  speaker,  Manua  non  impleatur  annulii 
prcecipue  medios  articulos  non  transeuntibus.    Mart.  xi.  59 : 

Senos  Cbarinus  omnibus  digitis  gerit, 

Nec  nocte  ponifc,  annuloa, 
Nec  cum  lavatur.    Causa  qu»  sit  qateritk^ 

Bactyliothecam  non  habet 

Some  personfi  Iiad  paiticular  oaaes  (daetyiiaHiecm)  for  their  numer- 
ous zing8»  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Comp.  xiy.  123. 
[UIp.  Dig,  xxzii.  1,  52;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxyii.  1.  A  bronze  dactjfluh* 
theca  has  been  preserved.]  Bings  of  immoderate  size  were  also 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slare,  had  become  an  e^iiet  (zi.  37) : 

Zoik',  quid  tnta  gemmam  pra}cingei'e  libra 
Te  juvat,  et  tuiserum  perdere  sardonycha  ? 

Annulus  iste  tuis  fuerat  modo  cruribus  aptus  j 
Non  cudoni  digitia  puiidera  conveniuat; 

and  the  effeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter ^ings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter;  one  of      absurdities  that  made  Juv^oal  exdaim' 

BiSidle  eit  88tiism  non  scribere* 
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THE  DBESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquarian  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  had  lie  to  write  a 
liistory  of  the  fashions  in  female  dress  at  Kome,  or  even  to 
explain  tixe  terms  which,  occur  in  oomiection  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  yani^es  with  this  fashion 
that  gaye  lise  to  them»  and  leas  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satis&^tory  intelligence  about 
the  |»eculianty  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Comment^ 
atois  must  fiul,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  articles  of  fiEishion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Aid.  iii.  o,  and 
Epid,  ii.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  muoh  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  moot  with,  can  bo  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  weio  probably  (j[uitt!  as  incomproliensiblo  to  liiuiLi 
as  they  are  to  us. 

AVhoevcr  thereioro  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
tlio  lioman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confmo  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfaettjiy,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  have  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  thQ 
catalogue  in  Plant  £pid.  v«  39, 

Quid  etat  uidata }  an  regillani  induculam,  an  mendtottlam 
In^luviatam  t  ut  ista  fadont  veatimeiitis  nomina. — 
Quid  isto,  qu»  veati  quotanniB  noiiiiiia.iiiTeniant  nova : 
Tumcam  rallam,  timicam  apissam,  linteolum  casitiom, 
Indtuiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  aut  croGotulam, 
Suppamm,  aut  subminiam,  rlcam,  basilicum  aut  eiotlcum, 
CumatUe,  aut  plumatile,  carinum,  aut  gerrinum ; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  diess 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
eelection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  mo>,t  i\u  ourable  di'apery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  di-ess. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  jEtoman  lady  consisted  of  thise 
tki^  poitious^  the  iujuca  iiUm'or,  the  stolu,  and  the^fti^ 
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The  tunica  interior,  it  is  orroneously  siipposud,  is  also  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indmiwm,  or  intuaiwn^  according  as  the  word 
is  deriTed  from  induerc,  or  with  Yiirro,  L.  L.  t.  30,  from  irdu<i.  In- 
terula  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  Apptd.  Flor.  ii.  32 ;  Metam.  viii.  o33, 
and  fi'equently  in  Yopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  iniima  in  Gell.  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
indusiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deviation  from  custom 
takes  place.  The  tu  n  ka  interior 'was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
eajrlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
XiTupv.  According  to  Nou.  xiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense),  and  was  not 
gilded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
wotn  within-doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  BemidncHum  was  particularly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
^tiiely  arbitrary.  Por  in  Martial  (xiv.  153,  SemieincUtm) : 
Bet  taDicam  dives ;  ego  te  pnecingcre  possum. 
Essem  si  loeuples,  ratinus  utntmqiie  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  viror  um  ,  and  so  in  Petr.  94. 

Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  ap])earaiu  of 
slimuess  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.    In  Terent.  £un,  ii.  3,  21 : 

Hnud  similis  virgo  est  virgiimm  iiostraruin,  quas  matrca  stttdout 
Demissis  luimcris  esse,  vincto  pectore,  ut  gracila)  sient. 
Si  qua  est  babitior  paulU),  piic^ilcm  esse  aitmt;  dcducunt  cibuni, 
Tanietsi  bona'st  natura,  rptldiint  cuiatura  junccas. 

a  severe  cens\ire  is  conveyed  of  so  uniiatnrul  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  ncuuuuuieiits  of  art.  IStili  we  sliould  be  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  even  though  vincto 
pedorct  was  provided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
tirophium,  mamiUare,  for  the  purpose  of  elerating  the  bosom,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimiiLs  iumor.  We  must  not 
confound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  the  /aada  pedoraliSf  ziy  •  1 34 : 

Fascia  crescentes  doniinflB  compesce  papiilis, 
Ut  sit  quod  capiat  nostra  iegatque  mantis. 

Such/cMcicp,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  wore  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence ;  on  which  see  Stall* 
banm's  note,  and  Seal*  <id  Fam  X.  L,  iv.  69. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
from  the  fragment  of  Turpilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8 : 

Me  miserum  I    Quid  aafam  ?    Inter  vias  epistola  cecidit  mihi, 
Infelix  inter  tuniculum  ac  strophium  quam  collocavcram. 
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It  appears  fo  Have  been  usually  of  leather,  at  least  Martial,  xiy,  66. 
fSudes  to  this,  Mamillare : 

Taorino  poter&s  pectus  conetringere  tergo ; 
Nam  pellis  mammas  non  eapit  ista  tuas. 

and  for  this  reason  is  called  by  CatuU.  64,  65,  tereti  atrophio  luctau" 
tes  vinda  pa-pillas.  Buttigor\s  statement,  that  strophiuiii  was  nut 
called  mamillare^  except  \\  ht)ii  designed  to  gird  in  tlio  too  much 
developed  "bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  tho 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  the  maimllare  of  which  he 
speaks  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Over  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeves,  which,  however,  in  general,  only  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  cose  . 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  covering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fEtstened  oyer  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
^fibvia»  [Isidor.  zix.  ZX^filmUBSuniqaihuApeicitu  fimina/rwnicirnakLT 
foMium  Unetur.  See  Mua.  Borb,  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
dearest  by  moniiments,  such  aa  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mtu,  Barh 
ii  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Boman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  &sten  the  two  parts  over  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
tho  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  ioili/^ving  engra^dng 
from  tho  Mus.  Borh.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none  :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  tho  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statu(j  ^iven  b}^  Visconti,  Monum.  Gahini, 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mus.  Barb,  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  onlj'  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  wasneyer  absent,  was  theinstita ;  according 
to  Bottiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  PoU.  yii*  54,  is  called  en^ij^ThQ  %iri»v.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Gruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.  Hor.  Sai.  i.  2,  29 : 

Sunt  qui  nolunt  tetigisse  illa&. 
Quarum  subsuta  talus  tegit  instita  veste. 

He  says:  quia  rnatrome  stola  utuntiir  ad  imos  iii^qne  pedes  demisaay 
cujus  imam  partem  ambit  instita  subsuta,  id  est,  conjuncta,  Instita 
autem  Greece  dicitur  Tnpnr'tCiKoVf  quod  stolce  suhsuehatur,  qua  matronoe 
vtebantw :  erat  enim  tenuimma  fasciola^  qua  proBtext(e  adjidebcUurf 
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If  fke  Soholiasfc  be  right,  we  must  oonmder  it  to  Iiaye  been  a  nar- 
row flounce,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple.  Ovid,  Ari^  Am.  i, 
32,  does  not  disagree  with  this : 

Quteque  k-gis  mcdios  instita  lon<?a  pedes; 
for  tonga  could  in  no  case  1)0  understood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reachin.ir  far  down.    This,  hoTrever,  would 
not  exclude  flie  possibility  of  its  haviiij:^  been  also  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  fip^iire,  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  a  quantity  of  broad  folds 
\mder  the  breast,  and  the  instita  I'eached  down  to  the  feet,  wluoh  it 
half  covered.  Hence  Non.  xiv.  6:  omnem  (vestem)  qiux  corpxu 
tesfer€t;  and  Ennius  in  Non,  iy.  49 :  Et  gui$  ilkec  uU  qtuB  luffuhri 
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HMft'iiddi  ill  0kia  I  In  lihe  case  of  ladies  ef  dktbietioii,  tb»  slola 
also  was  omamented  on  the  neck  irifh  a  ooloured  stripe,  bat  irliether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Bottiger  asserte,  there  seems  to  be  eonsiderable 

donbt.   Ferrarius  {de  re  Vest.  iii.  20)  has  shown  (from  Nonius,  xir. 

10,  riitaginm  aureus  claims^  qui  preUoais  veaiihus  immitti  solct ;  and 
Tertull.  de  FaU.  3,  j>avo  est  pluma  omri  i  patagio  inaurcdior,  quaierga 
fiil(f  )it)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  ho  defends  this  opiuii  n  also 
in  the  Analeda^  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  dncoration  to  the  clavua 
among  the  men:  see  Excursns  on  the  Male  JJresa.  See  also  Yarro, 
L.  L.  viii.  28 :  quum  diaaimilUma  sit  vin'h's  toga  tum'ccp.y  inulk'bris 
ttoia  pallio;  ix.  48,  x.  27.  The  account  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Sto/a 
matronale  operimentwmt  quod  cooperto  capiU  SfCapida  a  dtxh'o 
latere  in  Joiuum  humerum  mittitur,  is  wrong.  • 

The  stola  was  the  charactoristio  dress  of  the  E.oman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Boman  citizens.  The  Ubertinat  and  mereiricet 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-ooloiured  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace  {Sat,  i,  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  iy.  10,  3» 

Si  tiln  eurft  toga  est  potior,  pressumque  quantto 
Scortam,  quam  Servi  filia  Su]pioiab 

and  in  this  sense,  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  frivolous  Epigrams 
(i.  -M,  8) : 

QttiB  Floralia  Tcstit,  et  stoUtum 
PermitHt  meretricibus  pudorem  ? 

Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  relates  on  the  above  pass»agu  (.f  liorace: 
MatronxR  quce  a  mnritis  repudiahantur  propter  adultermfit,  togam 
aca'piehant,  suhlata  stola  alba  propter  igjwminiam,  mereirifeA  nutem 
prosfaresolehant  cuin  togis  puUis,  nt  discerjieroitur  a  maironis  aduHei'ii 
convidis  et  damnatis,  (pur.  tugis  albis  utcbantur.  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  ii.  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Xoxt  to  this  came  the  paZ/a,  which,  however,  was  only  wom  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  tike  men. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  partionlar  in  the 
sdjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  m&g^  so  about 
flie  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
ItfeU  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  l^t,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  akng  the 
ground.  It  has  been  already  shown  from  Ovid  {Amor,  iiL  13,  84), 
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that  Bdttiger  goes  too  fnr  when  he  adds :  *  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
wevo  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Citharoeda©  of  Antiquity.* 
Ottfr.  Miiller,  Etruak,  ii.  46«  has  ako  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  further 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  (this  is  the  mcenia  Camillo  victa  of  Ovid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Yeii  existed,  Prop.  iv.  10,  27), 
*  A  jiompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  saorificee,  the  festive 
path  was  laid  with  caxx>6ts.'  For  the  latter  assertion,  Ovid,  t.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  BionysiiiB 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  acoyering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.   For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

•  It  per  velatas  annua  ponipa  vias, 

the  velatw  vice  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Yirg.  ^^J^n.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  TrtatAy,  2,  3.  But  the 
second  passage  (v.  23,  seq.), 

Qua  Ventura  rlea  est,  jiivcncs  timidDBque  puellss 
Praeverruiit  latas  vcste  jacente  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  {vestU  jaoens)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  (AcM, 
i.  262):  Si  decet  auraia  Ba/cchum  vesHgia  paUa  Verrere*  That 
vesHs  jOiQena  may,  in  the  case  eyen  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  toudies  the  ground,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Amor,  iii.  1,  9] : 

Yenit  et  ingenti  violeaia  Tragoodia  passu ; 
Fronte  oomse  torva ;  palla  jaocbat  huroL 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 

contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 

Though,  tliuro  may  bo  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  attire,  still  tlie  names  stola  and 
palla  have  received  an  entirely  different  interpretation  from  others, 
llubens,  for  instauco,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfiied  Miiller's  Ilandhuch  d.  ArchcioL,  47j, 
whoi'G  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  jjlace  of  tbo  palla,  as  explained  above, 
the  amicidum  is  substitutod.  Probably  Lliis  ox2)lanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Yarro,  v.  l."31,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  quce  indutui  simi.  But  this  account 
of  Varro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Varro  himself,  de  Vita  Pop.  Mm.  in  Non.  xvi.  13:  ut,  dum  supra 
terram  esaevf,  ricinia  lugerent;  /mere  ipso  vt  puUia  pallU  am^. 
Without  laying  too  mncb  stress  on  the  word  wnwiri^  sinoe  amtdiff 
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and  indutus  are  often  interclianged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear, 
tliat  the  palla  tools  the  place  of  the  rioinufl,  aud  belonged  to  the 
smictos.  It  is  haid  to  reconcile  this  oontradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Boman  period,  and  even 
later,  'was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further  ' 
clear  from  Appul^Jfefam.  zi.  758:  jpalla  splendeacens  atro  nitoref 
jtMe  arctf mctVca  remeana,  ii  9Hb  dessfrum  laim  ad  humerum  IcBvum 
reeurrena  tmtbonis  vieem  defeda  jparie  ladnias  midtiplici  coniahtdaHtme 
dependtila  ad  tiltimas  oraa  nodulis  fimlriarum  decoriter  confluduahaU 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  like  tliu  to«i:a.  Soinutiines  the  extremity, 
wliich  hangs  in  front  over  the  lelt  shoulder,  was  drawn  imdcr  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  oiily  be 
further  TCTnar"ked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  -would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-gamient)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  neTertheless  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Boman  matron ;  that  the  words  of  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99, 
Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdiifn  pnlla, 

do  not  at  aU  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  hidumentum; 
lhat  amiculum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plaut« 
Cist.  i.  1,  117,  and  Pcen.  i.  2,  186,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Boman  dresa,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  tf^anov ;  that  Ovid,  Met^  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (comp.  Odi/98,  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  regince 
palJam  pictam  cum  amivulo  purpureo.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  wo  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nised by  Bottiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

"We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat.  i.  8,  23,  Vidi  egornrt 
rn'f/ra  f^nrrindam  vcuhre  palla  Canidiamy  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poeticuiiy  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  palla  succinda  legcndis 
in  sinum  ouihus  herbisque  nocentibus,  [Herzberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
inse,  in  a  special  sense,  the  short  oyer-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
dassics;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense* 

the  following  places  paUa  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2, 99 ;  Yarro  in  Nan. ;  Sidon.  AjpdU.  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor*  xix,  2a,  est  quadrum  paUium  mvUehrtB  ve&tia  deduc^ 
fmi  tuque  ad  vestigia.  But  elsewhere  it  only  signifies  a  tunica.  So 
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in  the  diffieolt  paeea^  of  Yam,  £.  L,  t.  103.  A  uct,  ad  Ber.  It.  47. 
Vi  dtJicM'ttAMiMt^ifiaicrafa  inMm^  cum  ehlamyde  purpurea  (where 
pa!l&  fligiiiies  tiie  tuiiic»  and  cfalamys  tlie  mantite).  So  in  liy. 
zx^ii.  4,  palla  and  amiculum  must  be  so  explained;  and  Oyid. 
JMer.  xiv.  292 : 

8tt%tin!8  flolio  pBllamq[ne  indata  nitentem 
tatiiper  anntto^  ckcttnTelatar  anieta. 

and  tL  461: 

Jii4»itnr  pallam  toitoqua  ineiagHiiraigiM. 

"whan  palla  ia  a  tunii^  aa  Tisiphone  was  girded  wiib  a  a&ake,  whidi 
would  hKve  beam  jaatposnble  had  it  been  a  mantle.  Ia  tiie  next 
plaee,  the  palla  ia  flometiBies  deacribed  as  a  long,  at  others  aa  a 
shoit  gaiTneoA.   Oyid.  Afiwr,  iii.  13,  26 : 

Et  tpgtt  amtoB  palla  auperba  pedes. 
ButinMaxti93: 

Dintdiaaqm  aaiet  Gallica  palta  tegit. 

From  this  twofold  shapes  tho  ])alla  w  as  tiiouglit  by  some  gram- 
marians to  bo  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
xiv.  7,  tunicce  paiiium;  Sen.  ad  Virrj.  ^^n.  i.  6;  Bciiol.  Oniq.  ad 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99,  tunicopa/lturn.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  ])alla  -wonid  be  a  bruad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  less 
lengtli,  which,  when  ungirded,  I'esembled  a  pallium;  but  uLcn 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad.  i.  91, 
cingat  palia  tunicas  svlutas.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  also  worn  over  it;  in  the  first  it  served  as  a  mantle  itself.  Tbia 
gaiment  was  the  dress  of  Citharaed(x,  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
tiia  above  passage  ad  Her*  and  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  18,  15,  iii.  1,  12; 
Suet.  Ctd.  M.  Courtesans  and  adulUrii  damnuim  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  pajla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ridnium  was  a  kind  of  veil.  Fest.  p.  277  :  Bicm  ei  ricuim 
vocantur  purva  ridma  vi  palliola  ad  utum  capitis,  Taiio,  X.  X. 
V.  132 :  ab  r^fidmdo  ridnium  dictum,  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror^ 
Mumjadebani*  2hn,  ziv.  38 :  Bidnium  quod  nunc  MdwrUum  didtur, 
[Isidor.  xix.  Se,  eaUa  it  ridnium  and  Mavors,  and  even  etofa^ 
.  which  ia  a  mistaloe.]  These  expressions  [as  well  as  /amfneictii]  'be- 
longed to  an  eariisr  period,  and  continued  to  be  tused  only  in  reqwct 
to  fhe/amtnieo.  But  the  foet,  that  they  covered  the  head  with  a 
veil,  always  remained. 

[Fcmalea  used  the  same  eoit  of  coverings  fi>r  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  that  their  solees  and  calosi  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  eolours. 

lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.  The  former, 
^aMfo,  were  iised  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects  (for  wiiicii 
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pnrpoie  tho  mmeaHum  -was  ako  used,  Mart.  xiv.  71) ;  and  also  to 
cool,  as  our  fiEuia.   Tor*  Etm,,  iii.  5,  47 : 

Gape  hoc  flabellum  et  ventuluin,  huic  sic  faclto  dum  UTamiis. 

Ov.  Amor,  iii.  2,  27  : 

Vis  tamt'ii  iiiterea  fiiciles  arcessere  ventos, 
Qiios  fuciat  nostra  niota  tabella  maim. 

hX.  faciant — JlabeUa,  comp.  Art.  Am.  \.  161.  Tliey  were  guneraliy  of 
peacocks'  ftnithers,  and  other  light  mateiials,  as  thiuplatQ3  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  u9  : 

£t  modo  pavonia  caudse  fiabella  superbi. 

daudian.  in  Mutrop,  i.  l08 : 

Patrietiia  roscis  pavonum  ventUat  alia. 

Birasols,  umhellce,  often  occur.   Mart.  xir.  28,  Umhella : 

Accipc  qua}  nimios  viiicant  umbuacula  soles, 
Sit  licet  et  ventus,  te  tua  Tela  tegent. 

3d.  73;  Juv.  ix.  50.  See  Casaub.  ad  Suet,  Oct.  80;  Buimann,  ad 
Anihol,  L(U,  ii.  p.  370 ;  aud  Paciaudi,  aKiaSo^tjfia  6.  (U  umbellcs 
yeaiaL 

ORNAMENTS  Oi'  THE  HAIR. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  pruud  of  fine  long  liair,  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  118:  Quamvis  auro,  veste,  gemmia 
exornaia  rnulier  incedat^  tamen  nisi  capillam  distinxerit,  ornata  non 
pvssit  vidtri.  Isid.  xix.  23.  Botti^zfer  has  Bpoken  of  the  way  in 
which  thoy  dyed  the  hair  (with  soap-liko  pomade,  spiuna  Batava 
and  camiica  ;  (Jato  in  Charts^  1  :  mulieres  nostrcn  ciuere  capillam 
uiKjitabaut,  ut  rutilua  esset  crinis.  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5;  Fest.  p.  262  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  G98) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs,  Mart.  v.  68,  xii.  23  :  Juv.  vi.  120  : 

Scd  nigrum  flaro  crinem  abeoondente  galero. 
Ot.  ah.  Am,  iii.  163 : 

Femina  canitiem  GermanU  inficit  heri}i8, 
Et  melior  vero  quieritur  arte  color ; 

Femina  procedit  densissima  crtnibus  emtiB, 
Proque  aula  olios  efiicit  are  aooa. 

The  yariouB  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
Blataes.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
otiliers  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Ov,  Art,  Am,  iii.  135 ;  Appul.  Met, 
ib,;  Tertull.  de  Oultu  Fern.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {nodus)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion ;  3fu8.  Borh.  ix.  34  ;  or  the  ends  were  broiiffht 
rmuid  again  in  iiont  of  thu  head.    The  other  extreuiu  waa  llio 
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tutuJuSy  a  storied  edifice  of  liair  over  tiie  forehead.  Fest.  p.  355; 
Yarro,  L.  L.  vii.  44  ;  Mns,  Borb.  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  Uem'a,  f(L<ci<i,  fascioJay  called  ca^>ii''r7,  Yarro, 
L*  L,  V.  130  ;  but  especially  pins  {acus  discriminalis  ;  Isid.  xix.  31) ; 
many  of  which  are  preserved,  and  such  as  are  still,  used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round. 

A  Biinilar  pin,  though  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Mu$.  Bwh.  ii.  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  designed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bdttip:or  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins«  [Othier 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  ziz,  31,  IHadema  eat  ifrmmm' 
itm  capUia  mcUronarum  auro  tt  gtmmU  coniexttm.  So  also  ntm* 
hu»^  ib. ;  Or.  Amor.  iii.  13,  25 : 

Viiginci  critics  auro  gcminaquc  prcmutitur. 

The  hair  was  dressed  by  cinifloncs  or  cinerarii,  with  their  curling- 
irons  {calamistruvit  Yarro,  Z.  L.  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  omatrices,  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Julia  mature  habere  ccept" 
rai  cofuw,  quas  legere  secrete  so^  ^  SuhituB  interventuB  pair  is  op- 
pretiit  omatrtces.  Orell.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  tlio  art ;  Mardan.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  65.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  hooseikold  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  130,  quod  capillum  contineret. 
Non.  xiv.  32  ;  Ij^id.  xix.  31],  wrpv^aXoc.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold-thread,  as  we  see  from  engravings  in 
the  Mu8,  Borb,  iy.  t.  49,  viiit  t.  4,  5,  yi,  t.  18.  Hence  in  JuTenal, 
retieulum  auratum.  [They  also  used  caps  of  tiiicker  material,  which 
kimg  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mt^,  calanitcaf  or 
ealtftsiiea*  Yairo,  ib,  Non.  xiv.  2;  Ulp.  Dig*  xxxiv.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder.  Mart.  yiii.  33, 19 ;  and  in  yarious  shapes. 
They  occur  in  Tase-paintings.  See  Becker's  Chartdea,  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

OBNAMENTS. 

Ihess  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  aS 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  PHu.  //.  N,  ix.  15,  58  :  Paulinam 
%ndi  emaragdis  mxtrgarUUque  opertam^  alterno  textu  fulgentibuB,  taio 
COpite^  crinibuSy  spira,  aurihuSy  collOy  monilihuSy  digitiaque,  pUB  summa 
quadringentiea  H.  S.  coUiyehat.  Lucian.  de  DoinOy  7.  The  necklaces 
{mowUia)  and  neck-chains  (catelte]^  which  often  reached  to  tlie 
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breast,  were  very  magnificent.  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  H»  N.  xxxiii. 
2,  13 ;  Sen.  Med.  iii.  d72»  auro  textUi  m&nile  fulgena.  Paull.  Dig, 
2,  32,  Orfiamenium  mmaUlartm  ex  cylindrie  triginta  quatuor 
et  tympanitB  margarUia  irtgiwta  quahtor.  The  pearls  were  of  im- 
meneeTalue;  Suet.  (ke8.50,8exagie8MUerHomarganUmfn^^ 

A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  oonaistang  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  seyenty-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  botk  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
BtiU  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  Ihe  2£u9.  JBorh,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  armtUw  (Paid.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hraeMalia,  spinther*  Pest.  p.  333 ;  Plant.  Mm»  iii.  3, 4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  hare  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  o^f^  ^"^  x9^^^^^  Trt pi (ipaxovtov.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  tlio  kind  luive  beeu  found.  See  Mu^.  Bvrh.  supra,  and 
vii.  tab.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  Tkc  latter  liave  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  luduns  ah  avriu.m.  foraniiiuhus  iiuncu^ 
paice,  qitibus  pretiosa  genera  lapidaiu  dcpcndantar.  Sen.  de  Ben,  vii. 
9,  video  uiuones  von  singula  singulis  auribus  comparato/^,  jam  tnim 
exercitatcc  aures  oneri  ferendo  sunt,  junguniur  inter  se  ct  insi'jx'r  alii 
hinis  superponuntur.  Non  satis  muliehris  insania  viros  suhjecerat, 
nisi  hina  ac  ferna  patrimonia  auribus  singulis  pependissent.  Plant. 
Men,  iii.  3,  17  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239  ;  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32.  The 
lings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  ornamenta  muliebriay  Ulp.  Dig.  xzxiy.  2,  5.  In  contra- 
distinction to  which  is  the  mundus  muliebria,  quo  muJier  mundior  fit, 
yiz.  specula  (looking-glasses;  see  above,  and  Isid.  xix.  31),  matulce, 
tmgueniaf  vaaa  ungueniaria,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  {pectinea,  Vaxro,  Z.  X.  v.  129),  of  box-wood  or  ivory  ;  in- 
struments for-the  nails  (Bdttiger,  Sabifta),  and  rouge-boxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12,  50; 
Cic.  Orat  28,  fucati  medicamen  eandorie  et  rvhorie  ;  Ov.  Med,  Fac, 
73,  AH,  Am,  iii,  197 ;  Jut,  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been 
discussed  aboye.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iii.  55: 

Quod  qnacumquc  vciii«  Cosnmm  migrave  putaraus, 
Et  fluere  excusso  ciniiama  fusa  vitro. 

In  Mus.  Borb.  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointinent-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  witli  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  cistce  mystica:,  and  which  mo.'itly  came  from 
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Psrswieete,  are  described  by  Miiller,  Archaedogie  Y,  Many  toil«t 
soenes  in  yase  and  fresco-paintrng*  and  on  earoopha^,  faaTe  been 
pt-esenred. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATERIAL,  COLOUR,  METHOD  07  MANtTFAOTUBINO,  AUD  OV 

CLE.VJfIXG  THE  G^VRMEXTS. 

The  garments  were  mauufaetured  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
Ulp,  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  23,  lunca,  linea,  scrica^  homhy  iho.  But  the  mate- 
lial  moot  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  lound  Taxentum* 
Plin.  Tiii.  48  [Colum.  vii*  2, 4] ;  Mart.  xiv.  Idd ; 

Velleribus  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secundis 
l^obilift ;  Altinum  tertia  laudat  ovis. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  well 
as  several  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Texfrinvm  Atitiqaurtim  ;  An  Acrof(7it  of  the  Art  of  Wtaviny  ainontj 
the  Ancients.  A  lariarivs  TKi/ddanSy  importer  of  W(>ol,  is  mentioned, 
Orell.  Inscr.  40613.]  The  cloth  was  soinctiines  thick  and  heavy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  lirst-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  densUy  pingm's  (Suet.  Aug.  82) ;  hiria  (Quinct. 
Inst.  xii.  10).  The  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbej>exat 
which  signifies  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  moxewooUy, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  whence  sometimee  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hot.  Epiat,  L  1,  95),  sometimes  the  rasUj  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
li^'liter  sort  served  for  summer-wear.  Mart.  ii.  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (yiii,  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustus.  Silk 
stuffs  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  even  then,  serica  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  Unen  thread,  and  the  woof  ot 
silk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  diatinctioii 
is  made  between  suhsertca  and  hdoterica,  [Isidor.  xix.  22,  hohaerica 
tota  wrioa — tramoseriea  stamiw  lineo,  ircma  e»  eerieoJ]  Lampiid. 
8ev>  Alex,  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  FrimuM 
JSomanonm  hcloieruM  vate  uaus  /eHm-j  guum  jam  subterioa  in  tuu 
eaamt,  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holosericd  tida 
mtUierum  is  mentioned  by  Tarro  in  Nonius.  As  such  gaxments  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance. We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stuflfe  (auhseriea) 
were  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  silk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio.  Cass,  xliii.  24  :  men  being  iu  fact  for- 
bidden to  us>e  them.   Tac.  Ann*  ii.  33,  ut  vcetia  serica  viros  /iedurei. 
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Fop.  2V1C 10 ;  Dio.  Caw.  lii.  Id.  But  the  law  was  often  transgi'essed, 
6.g.  by  Caligula,  Buet.  Oal,  62 ;  andj  later,  it  became  obsolete.  Solin. 
50.]  On  aooount  of  their  high  piioe  [Top.  Aurd,  45,  one  pound  of 
silk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stufib  were  woren  so  thin  that  the 
fieunous  Coa  (whioh  were,  however,  also  composed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censored  by  moralists.  See  Bdttig.  Sab,  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
dozf  on  Hor.  Sat  i.  2, 161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borh^  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phiynu, 
as  she  is  called  (viii.  5),  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
^^i.  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker ;  and  of  them  wo  may  say  with  Horace, 
ffcfine  vidcre  est  ut  nudum.  [Sen.  de  Btn.  vii.  U,  video  sericas  testes,  si 
vesies  vocandoB  sunt^  in  quibus  'nihil  esty  quo  defendl  aid  curj>ns  ant 
deniquv  pudor  posf^it,]  Tlio  silk  di  es;5es  did  nut  coirio  to  Euiopu  iu 
the  wiihy  but  tiio  raw  sillv  list<l  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  p«issages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  H.  A.  y.  17.  (19.) 
[Tsid.  xix.  27.]  Plin.  vi.  17,  20,  St  res  laaiciv  t^iirnruin  uohiles,  per- 
fusdnt  iifpKi  pr'if'ntm  frondium  aiuUiem :  unde  geminm  feminis 
/Hjs/ns  l'ihui\  r'Di'dn  iidi  Jil<(  rtir^f  mipie  fexendi.  Tho  obscuritv  of 
the  exprofcision  has  indue  ed  many  to  believe  that  the  robes  already 
mauu^ctured  were  taken  to  piecf  ^j,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Borne,  at  least  in  tho  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  11),  the  most  cele- 
brate d  weayers  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  sericurii  ne(/otiaiore»f  occur  in  inscriptions.  Oi  oil.  1308, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2966)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  ■  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker's  Ckariele$t 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiq,  i.  160-^250.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  ziy.  6,  mentions  the 
linen  covers,  plagce;  ziv.  17,  linteolum  easHdum;  and  fi:eqaently  the 
^nappct  and  mantelvt^  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  TatiU 
Utensils,  Oauaape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  tiie  toga).  FJin.  //.  N,  zix.  1;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
-women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  wpparw  as  vesUmettium  puellare  lineum,  Non.  xiv.  20 ; 
Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  H7  ;  Itiid.  xix.  25,  muntionH  the  amicidam  SLB  iiiere- 
ti'iciuin  paUiaia  lineumf  and  tho  anaboladium  as  amictorium  lineum 
yemiftarufti. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  tho  men  are  met  with 
(for  tlie  Uyiu  linteaia  did  not  derive  its  name  from  it.s  dress;  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  115;  Liv.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  sptH  i;il  caii^o  for  the 
jiuedts  of  lais  wearing  linen  robes,  Uniyera  titrba,  Ovid,  ArU  Am,  u 
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77;  Suet.  Oct  12),  when  fine  linen  stufiQs  became  an  artide  of  special 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Scv.  Akx,  40.  The  young  eiayee  in  attendanoe 
irore  zobes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  Col,  Undeo  mcdnctot;  Sen.  de 
Breu,  Vit  12 ;  Heind.  ad  Hor»  ScU,  iL  8, 10.  In  later  timee»  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  omaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  {Oarhoius,  Plin.  ziz,  2 ; 
Non,  xiy.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Fliixa  coloratis  adstriogunt  carbasa  geminid. 

Tirg.  JEn,  tux.  34.)  Often,  howeyer,  Unum  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
hyam^  and  vice  veraa;  as  both  stufils  were  very  similar,  e.  g.  laid. 
jdx,  22,  Sunt  qui  genua  quoddam  Hfiibysiumexiitiment,  27,  25 ;  Auson. 
Eph.  Parecb.  2;  linteam  da  sindonem ;  though,  elsewhere,  sindon 
denotes  cotton  stuffs.  See  Plin.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Beukor'b  Cha- 
ricks,  J^ntr.  trans,  p.  31G.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
lintcones.  Plant.  Au^.  iii.  5,  38  ;  Forcell.  Thes.;  and  the  sellers  of  it 
Untcarii.  Orell.  Inacr.  8,  4215;  TJlp.  Dirj.  xiv.  3,  5;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
T.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stuiia  ot  wool  and  linen  mixed,  lino^ 
skin' I.    Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arines  as  to  wliat  were  the  colours  of  the«o 
stuffs.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  siavo^i 
and  fireedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  leas  liable  to  soil.  These 
dark  stuffs, /u4c»  coloret.  Mart.  i.  97;  xIy.  127;  canuainas  fuscm; 
comp,  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally  (the  wool  of  the  Beetle 
sheep  was  dark -coloured ;  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  133,  me  mea  iinxit  ovis ; 
Non.  zyi.  13;  Ulp.  Dig.  zzzii.  1,  70,  naturaliter  nigrum);  partly 
dyed  so  {eohr  onfAroantM,  Non.  zvi.  14).  From  the  former,  tlie 
poor  were  called  puUata  iurha.  Quinct.  vi.  4,  6,  ii.  12,  10 ;  Plin. 
Mp.  vii.  17 ;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  undor  prosecution,  wore  dark  dothes  (hence  toga 
puUaf  iordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  the  Dead^  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  mannBrs  that 
man  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  lacemm  and  iytUheeisJ]  The  fius* 
tions  of  the  Oircus  also  influenced  the  choioe  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  ceutoiy,  frequently  wore  ooloixred 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtfol  whether  tills  should  be  applied,  with 
Bottiger  {Sab.  ii.  91,  109),  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  /Vaf.  Qu.  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  JJomo,  7,  prove  only 
tiiat  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaiiu*^'  colours.  Seo  Becker's 
Charides,  tiunslaied  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
ikr  lebs  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  bky-biue  and 
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Tiolet.  See  Zahn,  Ornam,  t  19 ;  Mm,  Borb,  iii.  t.  6,  6,  and  in  the 
nobk  figures  (yii.  t.  the  tunica  and  paUa  are  azure,  covered 
mik  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  trae,  net  portnuts  of  particular 
Soman  matrons,  bat  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period;  and 
in  Fetron*  67,  Fortimata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  tuniea 
moHna,  Oomp.  Dig,  zzxiv.  2, 32,  and  1 :  paUcB  purpurea  are  often 
msnticned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  bo  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.    [See  Ov.  Art  Am.  iii.  169,  185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cum  Tere  tepentS, 

Vitis  agit  gemmas  pigraque  cedit  hfems, 
Lana  tot  aut  plures  sqccos  bibit,  elige  eertos,] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
purece^  coccinecB,  amethystince,  ianthincv,  jmisinte,  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  ^^olet,  mallow  {inolochiuus)  caltlia,  crocus  (also  luiem, 
Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  170  ;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12,  2, 
11 ;  Isid.  xix.  ;  or  iron-colourt  il,  ferrugiitcHs,  Non.  xvi.  7;  Tsid.  tb.; 
Plant.  Mil.  iv.  4,  43  ;  sea-coloured,  cumaiilia^  Non.  xvi.  1 ;  greoni^ih, 
tja/binus,  Juv.  ii.  97;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97 ;  Forcell.  \.  galhanum;'] 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  tho  time  of  Pliny,  coloured  prints, 
60  to  speak,,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  parts  were  prevented  from  assuming  tho 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  vest  is  inqjluviald^  Plaut.  iS|ptc2.  iL 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe,  Non.  xvi.  3:  cohr  quasi 
fumato  stilliddio  impUtus,  But  the  veitis  undtUata, — ^Flin.  M.  viii. 
48,  74 ;  Yano  in  Hon.  iL  926, — ^was  equivalent  to  'watered'  with  us 
(Ghangeant  or  Moir^).  (Becker's  Charides^  Engl.  transL  p.  321.) 
Ovid.  Art,  Am,  iii.  177 : 

Hie  uudas  imitatur,  habct  quoqae  nomoi  ab  undis ; 
Ci  cdiderini  Xyraphas  hac  quoque  veste  tcgi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  somethii\g  like  calicos ; 
thsy  were  at  all  events  versicoloria,  [These  velsicololia  were  also 
made  so  by  weaving  and  embroidery.  Juv.  iu  97 :  CaervXea  indutua 
tcuiula;  where  Bcutuke  are  the  figures  woven  into  or  embv^idered 
en  the  cloth.   Isid.  xix.  22 ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo. 
Quod  Kilotis  sens  comprcssam  pectine  Serum 
Solvit  et  sxteoso  laxavit  stoxoina  vole» 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woven  in  or  sewn  on  tTte  garments,  wore  called 
par((gaudce.  Cod.  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  ^.mrmcnt  was  also  so  named. 
Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13;  Treb.  Claud.  17;  Yop.  Avrd.  15.  Uuece.  para- 
gaudcej  46 ;  Yop.  Frob.  4.  The  gold -embroidered  vestes  plumatix 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp.  btat.  Theb,  i,  262,  auraia 
paUa,   Heyne  ad  Virg,  Jf'^n.  i.  G4S. 

The  pnrple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  liaye  been 
thoroughly  disonesed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Forschiingen  auf  dmm  QMA 
des  AUerthuTM,  pp.  96—212.  The  bright  scarlet  colour,  coocum, 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal  (not  a  vegetable  prodne- 
tion;  866'Plin.  H,  ix.  41,  xri.  8,  as  laidorus  sayB,  vermiculuB  ex 
mlvesMhus  frcndihus),  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  oareftOly  distinguished  by  the  andents.  Suet.  Ner, 
33;  Mart.  y.  23: 

Xon  nisi  vel  cocoo  madida  vel  luurice  tiacta 
Veste  nites. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  131. — Of  the 
purples  {conchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  odriim,  Tsid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distinjiuisL.  the  juice  of  the  regular  pui*ple 
snail  (purpura,  pdagla^  also  panicum.    Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  113,  (pwd  a 
r(vni8  primum  dicitur  alJaia  Troptpifpa)  fiom  that  of  the  trmnpet- 
suail  {huccinnm,  murex,  KTipv^) ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  son«!e 
ineludes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  hicrinnm,  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stands  for  purple.    Plin.  ix.  36,  (31.    These  two  con- 
chylia  are  earefully  distinjii^nislipd  b}"  Paul.  v.  fntchali,  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  jjoint  of  view  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62 ;  Non.  xvi.  9;  Mart.  xiii.  87.    The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red,  and  blackish  (Plin.  ix.  36,  62),  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  wore  obtjiined.    In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
from  the  diluted.    The  former  was,  in  later  times,  called  hlaft'i 
(Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Aureh  40;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ii.  48;  Lyd. 
De  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  soi-ts,  the  Tyrian  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62 ;  Suet.  Ner.  32 ;  of  which  the  Tyrian, 
which  was  the  dearest  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thousand 
denarii.   Plin.  ix.  38, 63),  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magnifioont 
dark  brilliancy,  SifiafoQ  and  Jn9  tincku,  Pliny.  Mart  iy. 4,  quodbi* 
ftiuHce  wUuB  tnqttimxtum*   Hor.  Epod,  12,  21,  tierttke  lance,  Gomp, 
2,  16 ;  Ov.  Art,  Am,  iii.  170,  quas  bis  Tyrio  muHce  lana  rubes*  Stat 
Silv,  iii.  2,  139;  Lyd.  De  Mag,  ii.  13;  alsofntcrea;  biscodus^  repetiiut. 
The  yiolet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinum^  viafaceum^ 
Kart.  i.  97)  was  second  in  yalue ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63.  •  The  diluted  or  pale  purplo, 
on  the  other  hand  {jus  iemperatur  aqua),  wns  called  conchjj/ia ; 
hence  Plin.  ix.  39,  Conchyliata  veatis.  Suet.  C(jts.  43:  Cic.  FhiL 
ii.  2T,  cmchyliata  peristromata.  Pliny  {ib.  and  xxi.  8, 22)  discusses 
the  manifold  mixtures  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar> 
ments,  the  hi^a<^n  for  instance,  wfis  far  from  agreeable  ;  Mart.  i.  50, 
32,  oUd'E  Testes  murice;  iv,  4,  ix.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials;  they  were  alwa3r8  dyed  raw,  never  in  the  web ;  cotton  was 
never  dyed  purple,  linen  yery  seldom.  Plin.  H,  N»  xix.  1,5.  Dyers 
in  purple  (the  most  renowned  weie  those  of  Egypt  and  PluBnicia) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  oaUed  purpurariif  OreU.  /nicr.  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  and  woyen     common  spinners  and  weayers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.  Gic.  p.  8eri,  8.  (Piso)  vetHtwr  ampere 
noitra  hae  putymra  pUbeia  ae  pane  f  uaca ;  where  /turn  is  wrongly 
explained  as  vtolacea  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  blatta.  This  /u8ca  and  pJebeia  corresponds  to  the 
fteXoiva  of  Cato,  in  Pint.  Cat.  Min.  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com* 
mon  man.  and  not  fit  consul.  Only  niagi.stratos  might  ^vith 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tynan  ]/ur])le,  and  viohceum.  in 
other  persons  it  ^as  considered  improper;  and  hence  Ca^lius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  ]nirples,  Cic.  p,  Ctd.  30.  But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  wa«T)o  ]i  ni  L;er  observed,  and 
not  only  were  iK)rdcrs  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  eyen  wholo 
garments  of  it.  The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  hava  made  any 
difference  between  the  various  purples.  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.  But 
Caesar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict,  Suet.  Cm.  43.  against  conchyliakB 
VMteSy  nisi  ceriis  personis  et  cetatibus  perqne  r^fo«  dies ;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  xlix.  IH:  r//v  r«  laBi^a 
aXov^y^  lu^kva  aXXov  tita  rStv  /SovXcvrwv  MinaQm*    As  aXovpylc  is 

the  same  as  74O^otf0rtM,  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  six.  22,  we 
eee  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for-* 
Hdden.  Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  {UaUa) ;  Suet.  'Net,  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  iniringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.  But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  40;  Yop.  Aurd,  46,  UatUae  tunicae 
moi^rona  hdberentf  29.  The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone 
I6rlndden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Bmperor. 
Xactant.  iv.  7:  indumentum  pttrpurm  intigne  r  eg  ice  dig  niMU,  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  Ihe  best  sMis  {UalUa\  named  «Mtr«r 
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sacer,  or  adoranduSf  which,  were  produced  by  the  imperial  manu- 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  continued  to  bo  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.  Cod.  x\.  8,  3;  Cod.  Theod.  x.  21,  3,  x.  20,  18.] 
As  regards  the  nianufactum  of  these  garments,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  road^'  from  the  loom,  and  ther^m 
were  ^without  sutura.  See  Schneid.  Ind.  ad  Scr.  It.  R.  s.  v.  tela; 
Bo(  kmaim,  BeUr*  iy.  39 ;  Bottig.  Fturunem.  36,  and  8ab.  ii.  106, 
This  assumption,  howeyer,  seems  to  require  some  restrictions, 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  even  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcenula;  and  if -we  look 
at  a  tunica,  ilie  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  jMmni,  which 
must  have  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  bacdc  could 
be  coTered,  we  shall  not  eaailj  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  once 
have  been  woven  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taldng  what  sometimes  occuired  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  have  been  woven  on  purpose  for  each  separate  diees»  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  veeHarii^  t«i- 
tifieit  pcBnukariii  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  sUves. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Golum.  xii.  pi  <»f.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4689,  lanifica,  pia,  pudicUy  4860. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  xvi.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  was 
a  special  room,  textn'/iuin,  or  Uxtrina^  T\'herc  the  female  slaves 
worked,  under  the  sui'veillance  of  the  lajiipeudiUf  also  lanipens  scrva 
and  lanipendus.  Pompon.  Dig.  xxiv.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  I>ig.  xxxii.  1,  61 ; 
Cai.  XV.  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep.  90;  £nim 
vult  descrihert  pnmurn,  qucmadmodum  alia  torfjucaninr  fila,  (ilia  ex 
molli  solutoque  ducantuTy  dtinde  (jucinadmodum  tda  ausptusis  pou- 
dcrihus  rtdum  stamen  extendat,  quemadmodiim  suhfemen  inseriuni, 
quod  duritiam  uirimque  comprimeiitis  tramce  remoUiaty  spatha  coire 
cogantur  etjungi,  tcxtricura  qiwque  artcm  a  sapieniibua  dtxi  invetUamf 
oblituB  po$iea  rq^tum  hoc  iubtUius  gmm^  in  quo 

Tela  jugo  juucta  est,  stamen  secernit  arundo. 
Inseritar  medium  radiis  subtemen  acutis, 
Quod  lato  feduat  ii^octi  pectine  dentia. 

Juv.  ix.  28;  Isid.  xix.  29;  Yates,  Textrin,  Antiquorum.'] 

The  Bomans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  £ur  better  off  than  the  kingfs 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  the  fuUo,  whose  busauess  consisted,  besides  getting  up  dotbs 
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fresh  from  the  l<Kxm»  m  attending  to  the  scouiing  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavare,  interpolarc ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
eoUegium.  Fabretti,  Tnscr.  278.  [OreU,  4056,  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  A  vtiquitaiea  Fullonim ;  Berkmann,  Beitr.  iv.  36.  Theremams 
ciA/ullonia  ezcayatod  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  businees  of  the  fidUmeSy  are  more 
instmctiTe  than  all  the  passages  in  whidi  tliey  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  Mus,  Borh*  iv.  t.  49,  50,*  and  partly  in  Gell's 
Pompnoina,  ii.  51. 

In  tiie  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  in  a  line,  in 
fbfur  niches,  saoh  as  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  piupoee  in  the  build- 
ing, three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tube,  £:>r  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  aUemis  pedibus,  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  t^e  Uxivitm  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  tiie  dothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.   Of  this  kind  was  the 
nitrum,  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  xxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  uj;ine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.    The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  wliilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.    Above  these,  in  a  second  coinpai'tment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process,    On  a  pole,  hanpng  on  gtiings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fuilones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  likn  a  horse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
af?ain,  and  giving  it  a  nap.    To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  wliilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.    The  white  gar- 
ments, after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  they 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  whilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
Bolphur  beneath.   Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  the  workmen  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
biimstoaie,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.   To  the  left  sits  an 
oldifiQi  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
doth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her*  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stonee,  show  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
ifk  tlie  fiiUoDia,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrying  the 
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frame  wean  an  oliTe-garlaud,  and  alxyve  him  on  the  frame  sLta  an 
owl*  This  miirt  relate  to  Minerva* 

On  a  fieoond  wall  we  aee,  in  tiie  lower  party  a  ywmg  man  in  a 
green  tonica,  giving  a  dreBs  or  pieoe  of  cloth  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  nnder-garment,  and  over  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  aerpentina 
jstripes.  To  her  right  tits  a  second  female  figure  in  a  white  tonica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  oth«r  omilar  instrament. 
Above  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  g^vo  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  ilii:<  iiiauTitjr  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coluuicd  ones  had,  of  cuui'se,  in 
many  respects  to  undergo  a  different  treatment  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxv. 
17) ;  and  thus  tliey  were  returned  to  tlieir  possessors  with  a  nf*w 
gloss.  A  prarmeiit  when  once  washed  did  Tv>t,  of  course,  possess  iho 
same  vahie.  Ilcnco  the  disppvmtnr  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  30, 
says  :  Vestimruita  mea  accuhitoria  perdidit^  quce  mihi  naiali  meo  cliena 
quidem  donaverafy  Tyria  sine  duhio  aed  jam  temel  lota :  on  which 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  26  :  Linteamen  lotum  nunquam 
tOtigitf  mendicoa  dkens  qui  linteU  htis  uterentur.  So  also  Martial^  x, 
ll»  lota  tergue  quaUrque  togOf  is  considered  a  poor  present. 
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TKB  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
Toy  refined  luxury  of  a  later  period,  appeared  most  stcikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  view  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
cbmcest  dainties,  but  also  fh>m  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  zarest 
articles,  at  whatever  price.  These  were  heaped  up  ia  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besades  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Boman  gourmands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  mudi  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doin<^'  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  11  faut  manyc  j-  pour  vivre,  et  nonpas  vivrepour  manger ^  was 
precisely  inverted  at  Borne.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 

*  everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  tho  habits  connected  with  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  revol  ting  Ireqnontly  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stuckii,  Antiquitatea  Convivales;  Ciacconius  and  Ursiuus,  De  Tri" 
dinio ;  Bulengerus,  De  Convivits ;  are  the  most  complete  writings 
thereon  ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 

*  oonf'used  mn^fcs  of  collected  passages,  than  lucid  expoPitionp,  and 
also  abound  with  orrorB,  In  addition  to  these,  are  Meierotto,  Ueher 
S'tft-n  nnd  Lebeimirt  dcr  Rumor;  Wiistemann,  Pah  dcs  Scaurua ; 
but  the  best  compilation  is  that  of  Professor  Bahr,  in  Creuzer's 
AhrisSy  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  tho  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discussion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particulat 
ariacles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  a  dear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  peiiods,  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
moiiies  of  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  puis, 
/but,  ctdor,  Yarro,  de  L,  Z*  v.  22,  De  tnc^u  anfiqumima  pule ;  Plin. 
zviii.  6, 19,  PuUe  non  pane  vimm  longo  Umpoft  Romanoe  manifesitim ; 
oomp.  Yal.  Max.  ii.  5,  5.   Juvenal  (ziv.  170]  also  says: 

scd  mag^nis  fratribus  horum 
A  scrobe  vel  &ulco  redeimtibiu  altera  ccena 
Ampllor  et  grandes  famabant  psltibas  olhu. 

ao2 
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And  it  npppars  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  peiiod  a  common  dish 
at  the  frugal  board.  Mart.  v.  78,  9,  pultem  mveam  premens  hotelhis, 
and  the  piincipal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  whicli  Mart 
xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  pk'beias  Clusinis  pultibiis  ollas. 
But  it  does  not  follow  fiom  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  Miiller,  Eirusk,  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  dunna^  because  the  far  dunnum,  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  gram,  was  especialh^  used  for  this  ptirpose.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  this  diBh  was  commonly  eaten  through  the 
greater  port  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Fera,  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  {olera\  and  legumes  i}egwnina)t  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  crnnm  popu* 
tares  (Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduotioii  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreignera  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  maniliaet  chiefly 
after  tibe  wars  in  Asia,  a.  u.  c.  563.   In  earlier  times  no  prirato 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  Plin.  zviii. 
11,  28:  Nec  coquoa  vero  hahdmnt  in  wrwbiu  eosque  ex  maedh  con- 
ducebant^  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  in 
Plautus.  On  the  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men* 
tioned  (xxxix.  6),  conceming  the  luxury  which  was  introduced  tram 
Asia,  says :  epulce  quoque  ipam    cura  et  sttmtu  majore  apparari  coeptce : 
turn  coquus,  viliasimum  antiquia  mandpium  et  cestimatione  et  usu^  in 
pretio  cs8€f  et  quod  ministerium  fuerat^  ara  Jiaheri  ccppta.    Until  the 
years  580,  no  j^rivate  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.   Plin.  supra  :  Pistores  Iiomce  non  fucre  ad  Persicum 
usque  hdlum,  annia  ah  iirhe  covdita  auper  DLXXX.    Ipsi  jjanttn 
/aciehant  Qnirites,  mttlitrwirH^ae  id  opua  erat,  sicut  etiain  7iunc  in 
plurimia  gentium.    [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  IJlp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12;  comp.  Sen. 
Ep.  90.]    And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Aul.  ii.  9,  4,  where  the  artoptes  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateius 
Capito  informed  us:  coquos  tuni  panem  lautiorihm  roqni solitos,  piafo- 
reaque  tantum  eoa^  qui  far  pinaebant  nominatos.    Yarro,  De  Vit,  Pop, 
Rwn.  in  Non.  ii.  643.    Nec  piatoria  nomen  eraty  niai  ejua  qui  rurifar 
pmaebat.   But  in  Yarro's  time,  skilful  piatorea  fetched  iT¥>¥ir^<^T|||ft 
prices,  as  we  see  fram  the  fragment  of  his  satire  vtpl  iStufMrm^^  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  deli* 
cacies,  seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Eome,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  see  &om  Aul,  ii.  9 ;  Capi.  iy.  2 ;  MiL 
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iii.  1 ;  Cure,  u.  3;  Menachm*  i.  1 ;  Poen»  u  3.  These  passages  were 
doubtlees  'written  m  allusioii  to  Bonum  Itabits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  poiaaitee  wouM  othennBO  haye  been  deroid  of  meanmg. 

In  oonsidering  a  later  period  we  must  *ii«Httgntfth  between  the 
Tarious  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
ihenoe  the  ezpiessionB,  jentaeidumy  prandiumf  inermcfa,  ccntOt  vet^ 
pemat  will  require  explanation.  [Dio.  Cass.  Izy.  4,  dMparioaoQai — 
ipwrn^at — itifrvo^-^raU^wt.  Plut.  S^p*  Till.  6;  Suet.  ViU  13, 
fmtaculaf  prandid^  coence,  ctmmaationes,'} 

Jentaeulttm,  also  jantamltm^  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  mominpr,  [in  ancient  times  silatumy  quia  jejuni 
vinum  silt  conditum  ante  ineriditm  absorbchant,']  Isidor.  Grig.  xx.  2, 
10:  Jentacuhim  est  primus  cibus,  quo  jejuni mn  solciiur,  tuidc  ct  nun- 
cupatum  Isiyidius:  Nos  ipsi  jejunia  jaiitaculis  levibus  solvimus.  Tho 
questions,  at  what  1  f  nir  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  "w  hether  it  way  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopiac,  Tacit,  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  i'uwo.  to  have  bcf^n  tlio  tliird  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  -VN'ants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  hoiis(\  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaiee  has  shown,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  mth 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olives,, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Yopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Ponm 
aifti  Hccum  nunquam  amedit  eundcmque  tcUe  atque  aliis  rebus  condi- 
Um^  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaculum.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  (Mpist,  82) :  Pani$  deinde  mccim, 
H  tiine  mensa prandiumy  post  quod  non  sunt  lavanda:  manus;  where 
panU  is- by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  muUam,  Lamprid.  AUx*  Sev,  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  show  that  l^e  nse  of  the  jentaculum  was  not  con- 
fined to  children  and  weakly  persons,  and  Hiere  is  no  necessity  to 
dtaw  inferences  for  the  Boman  custom  item.  Plutarch,  EustaUiius, 
and  BidymuB.  The  passages  commonly  quoted,  Mart,  ziy,  223, 
Jentaeula  : 

Surgite ;  jam  veolftit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cmtatseque  sonant  imdique  lucis  aT«8 ; 

and  Plant.  {True  ii.  7,  46),  hujus  pater  pwri  iUic  est;  uague  ad 
jentaculum  juBtU  aU,  do  not  justify^  any  such  oondusion;  for  in 
Martia]*  it  is  erident  hom  the  JjenaasL,  jentaculum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  pastry  whicli  sonred  for  the  boys*  breakfast,  is  meant.  Still 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus;  for  afem  ad  jentaeulum 
means,  to  bring  up  to  that  time  wlien  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
^th  puU^  but  can  partake  with  others  of  tlie  ordinary  jeniacuhtm* 
On  tiie  other  hand,  Yitellius  (Suet.  7)  aeks  of  the  lioldiere  who 
meet  him,/c»nn6  jeniasaentf  and  Hartial  says  to  OncilianuB,  who 
came  aa  early  aB  ^e  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium  (viii.  67) : 

Mane  veni  potim ;  nam  cur  te  qainta  montur  ? 
XJt  jentei,  sero,  CaBCiliane,  Tenia. 

Oomp.  also  Appnl.  MH.  i.  60.    We  may  therefore  aamime  tibat 

such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  Bohendo  jefunio,  though 
many  might  have  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from,  the  prandiimi. 

The  jprandium  was  not  so  miicli  a  Lreakfast  as  tlie  proper  mid- 
day  meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  prelimiiiai-y 
rc])ast,  ■\\'hile  the  more  bounteous  cuma  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground.   [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Tsid.  xx.  2;  lAr.  xx\-iii.  14.]    There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  ^^'h^ch  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iv.  8),  sexfa  qm'cs  hissis ;  consequently  about  mid-day  ;  but 
this  (loos  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  liour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud,  34: 
Beaiiariis  meridiamsqite  adco  ddpcfahatitr,  id  ciiain  prima  luce  ad 
ypectaculum  dMacciidtret,  ct  meridie^  dimisso  ad  prandium  popvlo^ 
persederct.    So  that  the  expression  meridie^  is  not  to  he  taken  s<i 
litei-ally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arrive  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  however,  begin  earlier,  as  Satmio  (in  Plaut. 
Pera.  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus :  Nimis  pcerie  mane  e«^.   Cicero  says 
of  Antony  (Phil,  ii.  41):  ab  Juyra  U  rtia  hibehatur;  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  accmxling  to  cii'cumstances,  as  Horace 
on  the  journey  {Sat.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  Bcarcely  wait  for  the 
aixth  hour.  The  saying  of  Paull.  p.  223:  prandium  ea?  Grtdco 
icpokpdwv  esi  dictum  ;  nam  meridianvm  eihum  ccenam  voeahant^  agpratb 
Tery  well  with  his  account  of  the  cama.    He  meant  to  say  here^ 
that  the  name  {prandium)  ynkB^  at  a  later  period,  used  for  it  (the 
mid-day  meal),  and  that  formerly  the  dbua  meridianm  was  called 
ama,    [So  also  Plut.  BympoB,  viii.  6,  5 ;  Suet  Od^  76,  p09l  c&rnm 
meridianum;  Tao.  Ann*  ziy.  2,  medio  dieJ] 

The  less  common  term,  mermda,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.  Non.  i  118;  Pest.  Mhce*  zi.  92;  Isid*  Orig 
zz.  2,  12.   Merenda  eti  eibuB  qui  dedinamU,  die  eumHur,  qwui  pod 
fneridiem  edenda  dprooBima  ooence.    Unde  et  anteecenia  a  qwibntdam 
voeaniur.  What  time  laidorus  meant  is  not  so  easily  told,  te 
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between  pmtdiuiii  and  ocena  there  is  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
the  prtiimuUU  belonged  to  tiie  ocena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
eTexung  meal,  whiclk  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.']  In 
Oalpum.  Sic.  Ed,  t.  60,  we  certainly  bave 

^''truiii  ubi  dcclivi  jam  iioua  tepescere  sole 
Incipict,  sci'icque  videbitur  hora  merencUe. 
Buraus  pascc  greges. 

But  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandiiim,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians*  from  a  letter  of  Maro,  Aur.  in 
IVonto,  iy.  6 :  J)einde  ad  merendam  itnm.  Quid  me  cen«e«  pran^ 
dUte  f  FanU  iomhdum*  Ah  hora  itxta  domum  redimuB,  where  me- 
rmda  and  jprandium  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  Itime  is  before 
mid-day.  Purther,  in  Flaut.  Most.  iv.  3,  27,  Theuiopidee  says  to 
Phamscus: 

Vide,  BtB,  ne  forte  ad  morendam  qaopiam  d«Torteris, 
Atque  ibi  melioseule,  quam  satis  fuerit,  biberia. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymolog)%  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage :  Merum  him  et  mtrendat 
quod  ajifiqnitus  id  temporis  pueri's  operaritSy  quihm  {?)  panis  meru$ 
dc^KUuTy  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  each  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Pliiutus  {Mencuchm.  i.  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
dium consisted.  Phsodromus  (Cure,  ii.  344)  mentions:  Fernam, 
abdoi/ien,  sumcnj  suis  glandium.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes  ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  cosna  of  the  preyious 
reltquHH.  Cure,  supra;  Per8.i. 3, 2d.  Caleflenju98i  relifuiaB; 
and  to*  which  the  parasite  adds :  Pernam  quidemjw  eat  apponi  fri* 
gidam  poatridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  chra,  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Cic  p» 
Clu,  joins  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine,  and  especiaUy  the  seduct- 
ire  calda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  yery  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  JSpiet.  iii.  10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  wm  arnU  lavandm 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  cosna  liuwvw,  Plut. 
ib."] ;  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  seem 
doubtftil,  according  to  Festus,  Mxc,  iii.  41 :  Ooena  apud  antiquoa 
dieebiUw,  quod  nunc  est  prandiwm  ;  vesperna^  quam  nunc  ecenam  ap% 
pdlamue,  zyii.  149,  and  xix,  161,  If  the  derivation  given  by  laid. 
Orig,  xz.  11,  24,  eoena  vocaiiur  a  communione  veeeeniium;  itctvbv 
^uippe  Ontei  cemmnmc  dieunt,  be  comet  (aikd  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from.  Ooivri),  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  must  always 
bo  considered  a  principal  one.    J£  the  XisaskQ  acemcB  be  correct,  it  had  ' 
not  a  Greek  derivation  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  period 
reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 
coena  was  about  }i :ilf>way  between  mid-day  and  sun-set,  i.  e.  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  thetiine 
for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 
and  the  ooena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  means 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth 
began  at  2  hrs.  31  min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2  hrs.  13  nun, 
Pliny  {J^pist,  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna :  UH  hora  haMnd  nimUaJta 
e86-—eti  autem  hieme  nona,  mtate  odava — in  niUf  caret  ventOf  amht^ 
nudua.  Lotus  accuhat.  The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  coena.  Cic.  Fam,  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  hia  diyision  of  the 
day,  ir.  8,  6 : 

Imperst  eistnictos  f  rangers  nona  toros. 

Of  course  the  time  is  orly  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  fhov  dmed  later.  Mart.  vii.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrarj^  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  ccenare  de 
die ;  Mitsch.  ad  Ilor.  Od.  i.  1, 19  :  Eupcrt.  ad  Juv.  i.  49 ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  ca  nare 
in  Incem.  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lucem  bibit.'\  Such  conviviawerc  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempestiva,  [Cic.  jp.  Mur.  6,  iempestivi  convivii.^ 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist^  iii,  5, 13),  admiring  his  nnole's  extraordinary 
parniwmia  iemporiSy  says :  Surgehat  oestate  a  coena  luce  ;  hienie  intra 
^  prmam  noctis*  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  mOal,  and  yet 
eren  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  oyer,  and  aU 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  ccena  consisted  of  three  parts:  1*  Ousttu  {ffUBtaiio),  or pro^ 
muUi$;  2.  fercula,  different  courses;  3.  menace  aeeundoB,  ThegustuSt 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestiont  as 
laetuca.  Mart.  xiii.  14 : 

Claudero        cocnfis  lactuca  solelirit  avoium, 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoal  lUa  dapes  ? 

See  Heindoi*f,  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fiali, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Sat. 
b  36,  explains  the  proyerbj  ab  aw  ad  mala,  agrees  yery  well  with 
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Cic.  Fam,  ix.  20,  ItUegram  famem  ad  ovxtm  affero  ;  who  means  that 
]u8  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33|  the 
oi»  jNivonifMs  also  belong  to  the  gustatio ;  and  Mart.  xiL  19,  says : 

In  thermiB  snmit  lactneas. 

This  was  a  giistus,  which  many  took  immediately  after  bathing. 
Appnl.  Met,  ix.  p.  656.  [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15:  JParatce  erant  lactucoB 
8ingul(jp.i  codil'  f'  terncv,  ova  hina.    Van*o,  R.  R.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  muhum  (see  the  Excursus  on  The. 
Drinks),  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  raisccbat  mella  Falcrno, 
Mendose,  quoTiiam  vacnis  comniittere  vcnis 
Nil  nisi  Icne  dccet;  leni  prsBcordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius. 

The  gizsiuB  was  called  pwmuUis;  but  not  because  the  Tiands  were 
taken  before  the  muLsum,  but  because  they,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.  In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  wpowivHVt  instead  of  gwioTe. 

The  coana,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consisted  of  several  zemoves;  /er- 
ctt/a,  [also  called  miMtw,]  named  prima,  oZlera,  ierHa  eaenat  followed. 
Mart.  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  witii  two  re- 
moyes  (Cato,  in  Serr.  on  Yirg.  ^n.  i.  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  capui  cooncs  (Mart.  z.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre;  but  they  did  not  stop  there;  and  Jurenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known :  Quia  fereula  uptem  mtardo  cmnatfit 
amis  ?  [Suet.  Oct.  74  :  Ccenam  ternis  fermlis  aut  quum  ahtindantia-' 
sime  aenia  praibehat.']  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  menacB 
scciindcc,  which,  consisted  of  pastr}'',  bellaria  (GoU.  xiii.  II),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Alex.  Scu.  37,]  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epidcipiudea. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Potron.  69,  [or  impomenta ;  Paul.  p.  108,  jacwi  im- 
ponimenta,  qum  post  cosnam  mensls  imponehant.'] 

By  the  expression  ccena  rcda,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ab  ovo  usque  ad  nialay  but  it  ls  obscurCj  and  opposed  to  the  sportuJa, 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct.  74;  Vesp.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubia,  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sa^os  on  the  subject,  firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 
X.48- 

Exoneraturas  veutrem  mihi  villica  malvas 

Attulit  et  varias,  quas  habot  hortus,  opes, 
In  quibus  est  lactuca  sedeus  et  sectlle  porrum  : 

Ncc  deest  rnctatrix  mentha,  ncc  lierba  salax. 
Sacta  coronabunt  rutatos  ova  lacertos, 

Et  madidum  thynui  de  sole  sumeu  crit. 
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Gustus  in  his.    Vna  ponetur  ccenula  meiMa, 

Ilcedus  iiiliuni  Liii  raptus  ab  ore  lupi, 
Et  quae  non  egcunt  ferro  structoris  ofellsD, 

Et  faba  fabi  oium,  prototomique  indes. 
Pullus  ad  hajc  cocnisque  tribus  jam  pcma  superstes 

Addetur;  saturis  mitia  poma  dabo. 

And  om  atill  more  simple  in  v.  78 : 

Kon  deerunt  tibi,  si  voles  ^^owivtiy^ 

YUes  CappadocsQ  gravesque  poixL 
Diyisis  cybium  latebit  ovis. 

Ponetur  digitis  tenendus  unctts 
Kigra  cauliculus  rircns  patella, 

Aigentem  Mvnlo  qui  ruliquit  bortum, 
Et  pultem  iiiveani  prcmciis  botcllus, 

Et  palleus  faba  cum  lubente  lardo. 
Mensse  munera  si  voLs  bocundaj, 

Marceutes  tibi  poirigcutur  uvae. 

Xbie  first  three  lines  contain  the  gustus ;  ponere  is  said  of  th9  for 
Gulum.  Comp.  xi.  52.  [Lucian,  Lexiph.  6.]  An  aocotmt  of  a 
grand  cesna  jponiifiealii,  about  the  middle  of  the  peoriod  of  the 
Bepublic^  'will  be  fraud  in  Maocobiue,  ii.  9:  Ccsna  hae/uit:  AnU 
€CBnam  echinoa^  oHrea*  crudaa,  quantum  vdleiii^  jpdcridus,  »pk<mdiio9^ 
iurdumi  aspara^*  SuHus  gaUinam  aUilem^  pcUtnam  oairearum, 
jpehridun^  haktnoa  nigroa,  halanoa  albo§;  ikrum  $phondilo8t  glyo^ 
maridiMt  u^rtOM,  JUeduUiB^  IuwXhm  caprugineotf  aprugnoB,  aUUia  em 
farina  involukty  ficeduku,  murieeB  et  purpuras.  In  casna  euminOf 
$ineiput  aprugnumy  paUnam  piadunit  paiinam  eumini*,  amttesj  quer* 
eedulaa  dixaa,  Zepores,  altilia  aasa^  amylum,  panes  Fioeate§»  The 
gueete  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Huoh  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  found  in  Heindoff  a  notes 
on  Horace,  and  W0stemann*8  Pah  d.  Scaur,  [Nonne,  de  re  eibaria."] 
"We  shall  here  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Macrobins,  and 
Piiiiy,  [Plautus  likewise  iiientions  several  dishe?, "I  without  rcfei  riu^ 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  iiuuatuial  ^^tjiniaudizing 
of  a  later  age  {portenia  Iuxnri(e.  Sen.  J'^p.  110,  laxus  vie.nsa;.  Tacit. 
Ann,  ill.  55),  when  iniiiiiuerablo  delicacies  were  procuied  from 
distant  lauds  at  an  enormous  cost;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  law  s.  Comp. 
Sen.  Cons,  ad  Alb,  10.  cp.  78,  95,  114;  Cons,  ad  Udu.  9;  buut.  Yit. 
13;  Lamprid.  JltUog.  19,  23;  Eutrop.  yii.  18;  Dio.  Cass.  lxv»  3; 
Oohxm,  prcef,  <U  hort,  cultu;  Pacatij  Faneg,  Theod»  14. 
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veare  a  chief  oljeot  of  Boman  epiomism,  though  several  sorts  also 
eenred  as  the  poor  man^s  staple  of  sabsSstence ;  e.  g.]  Lacertu$t  a 
Tery  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea  fish,  which  on  this 
aeooont  is  often  introdnoed  in  mentioning  a  simple  meal,  as  Jnyen, 
AT.  134 ;  Mart,  yn*  78.  It  ma  eaten  leith  oggs,  chopped  small, 
and  rue,  whkh  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it  (Mart.  z. 
48,  11). 

Seeta  ooronabunt  mlaiot  ova  laoertw, 
as  the  eyUumt  salted  slioee  of  a  fish  of  the  pdamidet  species  (Mart. 

T.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 

Mai-t.  xi.  27. 

[Tiiu  mcena  or  mena,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  valued;  as 
also  the  Sfjnohi  and  h-pas.  l*l;iut.  Cas.ii.  8,  57.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohius  wad  a  luyourilo  di^li.  Afart.  xii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
mugilis  we  know  little.  PUn.  ix.  17,  Col.  vui.  IG ;  Mart.  x.  iiO. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  aiirata,  or  oraia  (Guldbra&sc),  iiom  hia 
fondness  for  this  lisL..  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16;  Van*o,  Ji.  Ii.  iii. 
3 ;  riin.  ix.  16,  25.  But  see  Festus,  v.  orata^  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  90.]  'Hic  mull ks  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  barbatuSy  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1 ;  I'uracL  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favouiite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  iu 
value  ac  cordiii"^  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  brun  sold  for  eight  thousand  sc^tcrcts.  See 
Heind.  on  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33;  [Juv.  iv.  15,  v.  92;  Mart.  x.  37,  31; 
Sen.  Ejh  95;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  12.3  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.   Mai*t.  xiv.  97 : 

Grandia  ne  Tiola  parvo  cbrysendcta  mullo ; 
Ut  minimum,  Ubras  debet  habere  duas. 

[See  FHn.  ix.  17,  IS.]  The  rhombuBt  turbot,  a  most  &votinte  fish 
with  the  Bomans,  especially  when  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Bayenna.  PHn.  zix.  54,  79;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
30;  Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  paswr,  flounder,  much  resembled 
ii.  Hor.  8ai.  ii.  8,  29;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36;  OoL  viii.  16.  Themurwna 
-was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
irom  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11;  Jay. 
T.  99;  Cbl.  Tiii.  16;  Mart.  xiii.  80;  GeU.  yii.  16;  Plin. ix.  54.  The 
conger  and  anguilla  wete  of  the  same  spedee.  PHn.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1,  165.  The  asellus,  supposed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrat^'d  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77 ;  Petron.  24 :  Fost  asellum 
diaria  non  sumo,  i.  e.  "after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
liitj  buit  caiuti  iiuiii  i'eoaiiiUia,  Gull.  vii.  10},  and  the  luj^un^  ^>ea-^^  uii. 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  2ft  ^  Mart.  xiiL  89.  Those  caught  between  twobridgee 
in  the  Tiber  were  esteenied  meet,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  31 : 

TTiidfi  dfltnm  aentis,  lapus  hie  Tiberinnfi  an.  alto 

Captus  hiet  ?  pontcsne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tosd :  [i,  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  rirer-lupufl  was  considered  bad  eating.  Oolnm. 
Tiii.  16 ;  Maorob.  ii.  12 ;  Mart.  ziii.  17,  22.  The  aconca,  which  ii 
nnknown  to  ns,  was  highly  prized ;  scaro  daiu»  jprtnc^xiltfa,  Heind. 
ad  Sor.  Sat,  iL  2,  22;  JEpod.  2,  50;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Gol.  Tiii.  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  dandius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
o£  Asia  Mbii(»  to  tiie  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  OfSL  yii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  ohief  delicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 . 

Visceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  vile  sapit. 
The  arippnser  (or  eloj}-^,  perhaps  our  sturgeon,  Col.  viii.  16),  best 
irom  Ehodes,  Gcll.  vii.  16 ;  Yarro,  B.  It.  ii.  6,  was  ia  ancient  times 
thought  a  gi-eat  ornament  to  the  banquet  (PLin.  ix.  17,  27:  Apud 
antiquos  piscium  nobiliasimtts) ;  but  afterguards  fell  much  in  repute 
and  value.   Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  2,  46: 

Haud  ita  pridem 
Galloni  pneeonis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
InfamiB :  quid?  tain  rhombos  minus  lequora  alebant ? 

See  Schol.  Gmq.  <b,  on  the  prcnco  Ghdlonins,  who  first  mtte  metucB 
cpposmt  this  fish.  Ludliiis  censured  this  luxury,  Oic  de  JVn.  iL  8 ; 
p.  Quind,  30;  2\iac..iii.  18;  Maorob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  91.  PauIL 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aqui^ser*  Salmasius  (^bcerctl. 
Pltn.  p.  941)  derires  it  from  aeus  and  pema  or  pema.  Atii.  yn» 
p.  294.  The  ridi  Bomans  had  at  their  yiUas  magnificent  pimtuB  or 
vivaria  piscium^  stews,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
ff,  N,  ix.  54,  79;  Mart.  x.  80: 

Pisciua  rhombam  pasdt  et  lapos  Temaa, 
Natat  ad  magifltram  delicata  mumna. 
Komencnlator  mugilera  eitat  notam, 
£t  aderae  jussi  prodeunt  senes  muUi. 

Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  coeklecet  ostrm,  pelorides, 
echini,  musculi  et  omnes  fere  conchulos.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  77  ;  Son.  Sp, 
9o ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  30 : 

Lubrica  nasceotes  implent  concbylia  lunie, 

Sed  Hon  omne  niaie  est  gcneieaaB  fertile  teste. 

Mnrice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Oirceiia,  Miseno  onuntnr  echini ; 

Peotinibua  patolis  jaetat  ae  moUe  Tarentum. 

Heind.  ad  Utc*  The  murex  was  an  edible  puiple  muscle,  Mart.  xiii. 
87,  best  from  Baiw.  Macrob.  supra.  Fdoria  (gienmuschel),  Ath.  iiL 
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p.  90.  Fatua,  Mart.  x.  37,  beet  from  the  Ludine  lake.  Mart.  yi. 
11«    Echinvs^  sea-urcliin,  ^lart.  xiii.  86 : 

Iste  lioot  digitos  testudine  pungat  acuta, 
Corticc  deposito  mollis  echinus  erit. 

Plin.  ix.  31,  51.  Peden,  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88;  Plin.  ix.  32,  51, 
xxxii.  53 ;  QelL  irii.  16.  Sjphondilus  and  baimust  see  Macrob.  supra. 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importaiice.  The  former 
was  an  article  of  great  luxury  {paima  mensarum  divitumy  FMn. 
xxxii.  6,  21).  Those  from  Circeii  were  the  bc{?t.  Plin.  his  neqw 
duldora  neque  teneriora  esse  ttRa  compertum  est.  The  next  best  were 
the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sergius  Orata,  no 
mean  oonnoisBeur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  ostre^ 
artm  nivaria  at  BaisB.  Plin.  iz.  54,  79;  Hor.  Epad,  ii.  49;  Mart. 
xiiL  82,  Oifyw : 

Ebria  Baiano  Teiii  modo  concha  Lucrino. 

As  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Brondusium,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  even  from  Gyzicum  and  Britain ;  and  then  &ttened 
in  beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  54,  79;  xxxii.  6,  21;  Qell. 
yn.ie;  Juy.iv.  140: 

CSiroeia  nata  forent  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxmn  Rotapinove  edits  fiindo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  depreudere  raorsa. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  ostrea  cruda, 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests,  ^uankm  tfeUent,  and  paHna  ostre- 
arum,  whi<di  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters;  for  patina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked  (Plautus,  uhi  omnes 
paHnm  ferveatp  omnes  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  pania  ostrearius; 
Plin.  xviiL  11,  27. 

Snails,  coehka,  Plin.  ix.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. PHn.  ix.  56,  82 :  Coddearum  vimria  insHtuit  Futvius  Hir^ 
pinus  in  Tarquiniensiy  patdo  ante  eivUe  helium,  distincHs  quidem 
generibus  earum,  separatim  ui  essent  albcBf  quae  in  Reatino  agro  nas- 
cuntur,  separatim  Illyricce^  quibus  magnitiido  jxrctcipua,  A/ricarun^ 
ijuibus  foicunditas,  Suliianoi  quibus  nohilitas,  Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to 
us.  See  Ileind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  4G,  [<jaro  dc  .mccis  piscis  Iheri, 
viz.  the  scomber,  Plin.  xxxi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  15,  X9; 
Mart.  iii.  50;  Strab.  iii.  4  ;  Mart.  xiii.  102,  Garum  sociorum: 
£xspirantLS  adhuc  scombri  de  sanguine  primo 
Accipe  fostosum  munera  cara  garum.] 
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There  were  ^ood  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expensiye  food,  at  another,  wortliless 
and  common.  The  Silenuft,  from  whose  skin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  h  not  to  be  found  in  the  pfisaage  of  Petronius,  although  in 
c.  36,  he  has  somethiag  simiiar:  Circa  onguhB  repositorii  n^tavimns 
Mart/yoB  ^atoor,  w  quorum  uMeuiU  garvm  piper<Uum  eumkrf 
9Uper  piscea,  qui  in  euripo  natabant.  The  gartim  was  used  inTaiions 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  even  were 
SB^flxed  with  it.  Mart.  ziii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  aUc  or  uUcb,  Hot.  8ai,  ii.  4,  73.  Heindorf, 
after  Plin*  zzzi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garum  not  yet 
refined.  E5hler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies, as  oysters,  the  liyer  of  the  muHua,  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sance  of  a  like  nature.  Heind.  ad  Her,  8ai,  ii.  4,  65 : 

Quod  pingui  misccre  mcro  muriaque  decebit 
Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  ores. 

Tlio  best  nrniio  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  {thynn%)» 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  Muria: 

Antipoliiattt,  fateor,  sum  fih'a  thynni ; 
Bmaih  si  SBonibn,  non  tibi  miiBa  forem. 

Pliny,  xxyI.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  firom  oilier  fish.  .  ICuria 
(dura  cruda^  mantra)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.   (M.  si.  6,  25, 

30 ;  Oato,  R,  R,  105. 

POtTLTBY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  have  been  already  discussed.  See  fur- 
ther, Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  37 ;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  QaUina  altilis : 

Pasoitar  et  duici  faciliB  galltna  farina, 
Paacitar  et  teoebris,  iogeoioBa  g:ttla  est 

Ih.  63,  64.  On  the  capo,  bco  Vuito,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fattening  of  cliickcnB  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep.  122.  The  altilia  ex 
farina  involnta,  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chicken -pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pif^eons,  ab(n  o,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
67.    Turtur,  Plin.  x.  34,  52.   On  tho  duck,  see  Macrob.  above. 

Mart.  xiii.  52 : 

Tota  qnideni  ponatur  anas,  fccI  pectnre  tantum 
Bt  cervice  sapit :  cetera  redde  coco. 

Jecur  anieris  was  a  very  favourite  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Badcr  on  Mart, 
xiii.  66.  [Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  88 ;  Juv.  v,  114 ;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  mite 
geese  were  oonaldered  .best.  Yarro,  R,  H,  iii.  10;  Hor.  supra. 
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Partiidges  and  heaih^cooks,  perdia  and  ottoffln.  MmxL  xiu*  66. 

Perdix : 

Ponitur  Ausoniis  avis  haec  rari«;>inia  rncnsis— 
Hanc  in  lautorum  mandcre  ssepe  soles. 

76  and  68 : 

Inter  sapnrcs  fertnr  alitom  primus 
lonicaram  gustim  attagenaram. 

Plin.  X.  48,  68;  Gell.  vii.  16.] 

The  field-fare,  titrdus^  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
omiihoncs  for  the  piu^pose.  Even  in  Yarro*s  time  they  wuie  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  denarii  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  villa  yielded  in  a  venr  5000  head,  consequently  a  revenue  of 
00,000  HS,  (iii.  2,  15).  Columella  says  (viii.  10),  nunc  ctfatia  nostras 
luxuries  qnotidiana  fecit  hdpc  pretia,  [A  circle  of  roast  turdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Ishui.iLiu.  bl^iurflorum  corona*  92,  i^epiM; 
Inter  ave<<  tnrdus,  si  quis  mc  judice  cc-rtet, 
Inter  quuiii  upedcs  mattea  prima  lepus. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  72,  ii.  5,  10 ;  Pers.  vi.  24.  Blackbirds,  merulcB^  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  Jideculat,  Mart.  xiii.  49; 
OeU.  XV.  8 ;  Macrob.  supra :  sometimes  the  crane,  gru$,  and  stork, 
dconia*  Plin.  x.  23,  30 :  (7.  Nepos  cum  acrtberet  turdo$  pauto  ante 
canpios  aaginari,  addidit,  dconiaa  magia  plaeere  quam  grue$»  Hor. 
Sa<.  ii.  8,  87 : 

Membra  gniia  sparsi  sale  mnlto  non  sine  iarre^ 

u.  2,  49 ;  Gell.  vii.  16,  gruee  MeUcmS] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicoptenis,  which  is  explained  to 
he  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  PhcsnieopkruB 
aniiquorum,  was  in  the  time  o€  GaUus  one  of  the  delicaoies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Yitellius 
and  Apidnfi  had  didies  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet 
VUdl,  13 ;  Plin.  z.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turha 
eortis^  iii.  58,  14 : 

Argutus  anscr,  gemmeique  pavones, 
Nomenqve  debet  que  mbentibiis  pennls. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep.  HO.]  Elagabalus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.    Lamprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.  Plin.  z.  51,  72 ;  Qor,  Sat.  ii.  3,  245.  Among 
the 

aUADEUP£DS 

^  greatest  fiiTouiite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar.]  It  was  gener- 
aBy  the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  cum,  and  came  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  ServiliuB  BuUus.  Plm.  yiii.  61,  78;  Jay. 
L  140: 

Quanta  est  gula,  quee  sibi  totos 
Ponit  i])i  os,  animal  propter  convivia  natum. 

T.  115.   Tiberius  bad  only  balf  a  one.    Suet.  Tih.  34.] 

Tbe  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distingnisb  by  the  taste 
fiom  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  4,  40,  says :  Umher 
curvet  aper  lancet;  nam  Lawrtm  mfduB  est;  at  otiier  tunes  the  Lu" 
canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.  See  Hor.  Sat  li.  3, 
234;  8,  6;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6, 10;  Mart.  vii.  27.  [Oatull.  39, 11.  The 
LanrentixLe  were  frequent.  Mart.  iz.  49,  x.  45;  Oyid.  Fast,  n,  231 ; 
Yiig.  JSn*  X.  708.  The  rich  Bomans  kept  tiiem  in  vivaria^  Plm. 
viii.  51,  78.]  The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cost  a  considerable 
sum.  Martial,  who  had  receiyed  a  present  of  a  TtueoB  ghmdu  oper, 
says, 

Sed  ooquus  ingeatem  piperis  consumet  aeervQin, 

Addct  et  arcano  mista  Falema  garo ; 
Ad  dominum  redeas ;  noster  te  non  capit  ignis, 

Oonturbator  aper.   Yilius  esorio. 

On  the  carying,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  mani^^ld  \^  ays.  Plin.  yiii.  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  aboye.   The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  seryed. 

Mart.  xiii.  41,  Porcellm  ladms,'] 

Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vulva,  and  the  breast,  siimeriy  of  a  porca^  before  it  liad  been  sucked; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Phiutus  down- 
wards. [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  1.3 ;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  56;  Plin. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  sina'put  verrimim,  the  liver, 
the  8toma(;h,  ahdomen,  Plin.  viii.  .31,  77,  and  the  hams,  jieruLfy  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Mart.  xiii.  54  ;  Hor.  SaL  ii.  4,  60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1 , 
164.  Mart.  x.  48, 17,  tribus  camiajam  perna  super stes,  [Plant.  Psettd, 
i.  2,  33 ;  Capt.  iv.  3 ;  Curcul.  ii.  3,  87 ;  Menoschm,  i.  3,  27 ;  Yarro, 
L.  L.  V.  lOU.] 

Sausages  were  a  iavonrite  dish  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  riyal  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Roman  names 
for  them  are  hotulus  and  tomaculum,  but  these  signify  difTerent 
things,  as  vc  pither  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  af5  we  learn  from  Aristoph. 
JSq,  208,  and  the  hokiU  were  of  this  description,  as  TertoU.  ApoL  9, 
says :  Mtdos  eruore  dteiento9  admovetis,  TomaciUaf  on  the  contrary, 
'were  braini  Uver,  8>^d  other  sausftges,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.  Petr.  31;  Mart.  xiy.  221.  Hence  they 
were  earned  about  in  small  tin  orens  for  sale.   Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

•  ,  •  fumantia  qui  tomada  raiuma 
Circomfert  tepidis  coquus  popinis. 

where  iep.  pop.  means  /oooa  tqndo8»  So  the  hotularius  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  Epist.  56.  In  Yarro,  E.  R.  ii.  4,  10,  iomacinoe  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomacula.  As  we  import  hams  from  West- 
phalia, and  brain -sausages  from  Brunswick,  so  the  Eomans  obtained 
both,  best  from  Gaul.  Comp.  Euperti  ad  Juven,  x.  355.  [The 
smoked  saus.iges  were  called  hilhc.  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Jlor,  Sat.  ii.  4, 
60,  explains  fartum  aaltitiuin,  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  111.  He  meotions 
several  sorts  of  farcimina,  p.  g,  Lucaim  (Mart.  xiii.  35),  fundoluMt 
etc.  Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  leptiSy  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  Uporem  in  medio  pennia  auhornatumy  ut  Pegaaua  videretur, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.   Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  44 : 

Fecuudffi  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 
8,  89.  Oomp.  Mart.  sdii.  92 ;  Lamprid.  8ev,  Alex*  37.]  On  the 
method  of  fattening  them,  see  Macrob.  8at*  ii.  9,  and  flin.  yiii. 
dd.  The  little  goat,  hoedtu.  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  from 
Ambrada.  GelL  vii.  16 ;  Jut.  xi.  6d :  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor. 
Sa^.  ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  cunieulua.  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  even  dor* 
mice,  glirea  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dormitur  hiems,  et  pinguior  illo 

Tempore  sum  quo  mo  nil  uisi  somuua  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  viii.  57,  82;  Yarroi 
R,  E,  iii.  15. 

VEGETABLES. 

Toe  laidttica  [Yarro,  Z.  £.  y.  104]  was  <me  of  the  most  general 
vegetables,  about  the  use  of  which  at  meals,  see  abore.  For  its 
varieties,  see  BilLerbeck,  Flora  CUm.  Here  the  capitaia,  headed*- 
lettaoe,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  laeoni» 
ca  (Plin.  zix.  8,  38],  and  9eml%$  (Mart.  iii.  47,  8),  and  also  9edm$, 
Mart.  z.  48,  9.  Five  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Oolum.  x. 
181,  and  xi.  3,  26 :  two  named  ccecUuma,  after  CsBdlius  Metellu% 
tiie  one  green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappa^ 
doea  (Mart.  y.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  hoHoa,  and  the  Cyprian  also  red 
outside. 

BruBBtea  [oleracea),  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a 
Tory  fa/ounte  vegetable*  Plin.  xix.  8,  41.   [Yarro,  L,  X.  v.  104.] 
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Both  the  larger  stalks,  caules,  cauliculuSf  and  lihe  yoimg  spring 
shoots,  cynuiia,  cynnjE^  were  eateu.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  The  stalke 
were  scrs'od  up  whole.  Mart.  v.  78,  5.  In  ordoi-  that  in  boiling 
it  might  retain  its  gr^n  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  -with  it.  Mart, 
xiii,  17 : 

Kc  tihi  pallentes  movi  ant  fastulia  caulea, 
2<kitruta  viridis  brassica  liut  a^ua. 

Plin.  xaod.  10,  46.  OolumeUa  enumerates  several  aortfi;  Pliny 
mentions  ahoye  othero,  tLe  Ouman,  AiioiaD,  and  Pompeian.  [Ocon* 
mon  cabbage,  oZiw,  was  the  fi«quent  food  of  the  jkxkt.  Hot.  EpisL 
i.  17, 13;  i.  6,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  he,;  8at^  ii*  1,  74;  7,  30,  aeewnm 
cltu, — Tumips,  likewise.  Mart.  adii.  16,  rapa,  20 ;  nopi  were  yery 
common ;  also  asparagus,  21,  a»paragi,  Yarro,  X.  X.  t.  104 ;  Kon. 
xyiii.  1.  Mushrooms, /ttn^*,  were  a  yeiy  favourite  disk,  particularly 
the  loletu  Juv.  v.  146 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  ziL  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epiat  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  very  fond  of  them* 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tuhera,  Plin.  xix.  2,  11 ;  Mart 
xiii.  60 ,'  hilbi,  Mart.  xii.  34.] 

The  eruca,  hrassica  eruccty  garden-rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  82)reng.  ffid,  S.  Herb,  i.  p. 
07.  It  was  well  known  as  vemrU  amcttatrix.  Plin.  xix.  8,  44,  xx* 
13,  49;  Yii'g.  Moret.  So;  and  is  bonce  often  called  herha  talax. 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  iii.  75. 

I'ornim,  poree,  a  favomite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrnm  secUk 
(Schiiittlauch),  and  cajutatuiu  ;  heuco  utrutm^uc  jjurrum.  I^lart.  iii. 
47,  5.  The  ca})iiatuin  [yraves  poj'n\  ibid.  V.  78,  4)  of  very  good 
quality",  came  to  Home  from  Aricia,  Colum.  x.  139;  mater  A  ricia 
porri.  Mart.  xiii.  19;  as  the  sedile  from  Tarontum,  ibid.  18. 
Horace's  condemnation  of  it  {Epod.  iii.)  is  well  known. 

Cicer  fervenSy  or  tepidumy  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  lur  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  5,  f>fwf^'r 
vejidit  qui  madidum  cicer  (  oroiicc.  A  dish  of  them  could  bu  obtain ud 
for  an  as  (about  three  half- pence).  Mart.  ii.  104.  10.  Hence  it  is 
eq>ecially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
very  frugal  table.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  Uo,  [ii.  3,  182 ;]  Mart.  v.  78, 21. 
[So  also  beans,  Mart.  x.  48  ;  v.  78  {liipim)y  and  leatiles  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  6,  63 ;.  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Cuuchis 
fdha;  lastly,  barley,  groats,  _po/'  /' A ^  Col.  vi.  17;  Son.  Kp.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  tiUra ;  Plin.  xviii.  11,29;  xxii,  2o,  61;  Mart. xiii. 6. 

Of  the  various  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Syrian  dates,  caryoUx^  [Mart.  xiii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  TMbmm,  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  length, 
Extirc,  ad  861,  ii.  927 ;  [Plin.  xy.  28,  84.]  The  dates  in  Petioii. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  glandet. 
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OHfet  Mon^ed  MSI  to  tiie  ^imIim  and  to  ^ke  meMcs  semnda, 
Mali.  ziiL  96  s  * 

Inehoat  atqae  eadero  finit  olira  dapes. 

On  Hie  alb(B  and  nigriB  and  their  eanditmra,  see  Cohim.  xii.  48.  On 
other  sorts,  Billerbeck,  Flor.  Cluw,  p.  6.   [Flin.  Ep,  i.  15,  oUvm 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cooker^',  per  giicv  esu 
9oUmu$»  TJlp.  Dig,  xzxiii.  9,  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

The  heat  was  Uie  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sidlian  from  the 
floriferous  Hybla.  Mart.  ziii.  104,  105.  Third  in  rank  mm  that 
from  Ctail3;dna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Oaria.  FKn.  zi.  Id.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  {a$perrimim,  PUn.  zxx.  4,  10)  came 
from  Corsica.  Therefore  Orid  says  of  the  letter  (cera)  of  his  lore, 
who  reiEiiaes  the  rendezvous  he  entreats  finr.  Amor*  i.  12,  9 : 

Quam,  puto,  de  longs  eolleclam  iote  deato 
Melle  sub  infami  Corsica  raiait  apis ; 

ami  Martial  replies  to  CVocilianus,  who  had  requetitod  epigrams  of 

him  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42  : 

MtiUa  jubes  IIybla^a  tibi,  vel  H^mottia  nasci, 
Et  thyina  CLciopia)  Corsica  ponis  api  ? 

Comp.  ix,  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  various  coudi- 
monts,  cmdimenta^  kitclien-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  mads,  laser, 
Itgusticumy  cllium,  coriandrum^  mreum,  jiurtulaca,  lapatJiium,  hda. 
Paull.  J)i(j.  xxxiii.  9,  o;  Plant.  I^aeud.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xvii.;  Mart, 
xiii.  5,  I'd;  Piin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese  (caseiis,  a  coado  lade), 
VaiTO,  L.  L.  V.  108;  Piin.  xxviii.  {),  xi.  42;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33; 
where  the  LumiuU  (a  voiy  large  sort),  Vestinmy  Vdabrensis,  Trt" 
bulanu$t  are  mentioned.   The  best  came  from  Gbiul  and  3ithynia« 

PASTRY  AND  BBEAD. 

Thb  loaves  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  squaro 
flliape  (hence  called  quadra ;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  H<»r.  Ep»  i.  17,  49;  Jar. 
T.  2),  with  six  or  eight  notches  cnt  in  them ;  as;  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves,  that  haye  been  discovered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  mUgmeuB,  Sen.  Ep»  12d,  119;  Phn.  xriii.  9, 20, 
€  Migine  hMU$$mu$  posm^  ii.  27 ;  Top.  Awrd,  49.  It  was  callod 
teMcr,  iMMti*,  ctmdidM^  mimdm.  The  commonest  {^mth  ionHdua^ 
durua,  Sen,  £p,  18^  pUb€iu$;  Sen.  119,  eibanua.  do,  Ttuc.  t.  34; 
laid.  XX.  2)  was  of  harley,  poilards  (hordaeeua^  furfwntm,  JSoT" 
/urihm  eontptrimy  aceroeua,  V]m,  xTiu.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  pemi$  $9ctmdm$j  ot  aKmndariiUt  heeides 
several  others.   PUn.  m.  9,  2»}  Svet.  Od,  76;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123. 

u  u  2 
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There  was  the  panis  speusHcua,  fumacmSf  artopHciuSy  avhcinericius, 
eiibwiUimy  rubiduSt  &c.,  names  which  refer  to 'the  method  of 
maJdng  the  bread.  Isid.  ib.;  Plin.  ib,;  Lampr.  8ev,  Alex,  37; 
Jut.  t.  67.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pane$  JSeentea  are  hiecuits  or 
rolls.  Mart.  xiii.  47 : 

Fioeatina  Ceres  nireo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
tit  levis  aocepta  spongia  target  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  Uha,  were  called  jiaa^t.  Flin.  zTiii.  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  250;  soent-barlls.  however,  are  likewise  so-called.  Her, 
Sat,  i.  2,  27,  PasUlloB  RufiUua  M,  Mart,  i.  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  poredli^  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away 
by  them  (apophoreta) ;  they  were  made  of  copia,  or  copto-placenia^ 
a  kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia ;  it  was 
very  hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Henco  Martial^s 
joke,  xiv.  68,  copta  lUujdia  : 

Peccantis  famuli  pugno  ne  poreiite  tlentps ; 
Clai.t  iihodos  coptam  quam  tibi  misit,  edat. 

See  Petron.  60 :  Priapus  a  pi  store  /actus  gremio  satis  amplo  amnu 
generis  povia  et  was  sitstinthfit  more  viilqafo.  Such  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  contined  to  Tnmaleliio's  house.  "Mart, 
xiv.  (>9.  Athenrens,  xiv.  details  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastrj'.  Hasc  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pasti-y  was  filled  within  with  all  so^-ts  of  ingredients.  Petr. 
69:  Epidipnis  ddlata  turdts  silxijineis  uvis  passis  ntidbusque  far  sis, 
[On  laganum  and  artolaganusy  see  Hor.  Sat,  L  6,  llo,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  jHfforta  was  the  business 
both  of  the  diulciariua  and  the  laciariu$* 

f 

[THE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Bomans,  and  cooked  tho  meals, 
were  very  numerous.  Of  the  coquua  mention  has  already  been 
made,  Jut.  iz.  109,  arehtmagirns.'] 

Fistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slave  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  him  who  made  dulciay  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  tlie  latter  was  also  called  dulciariua^  because 
the  two  functions  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met,  x,  says  putmr  duldariusy  qui  panes  et  meUUa 
amcinnahat  edulia^  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  conunon 
bread.   Mart.  xiv.  222 : 

Milk  tibi  dtdoes  operam  manns  ista  fignras 
BxBtndt :  buie  uni  pansa  laboiat  apis» 
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The  ladariuB  purveyed  tbe  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Ijampxid.  Jffdiog*  27.  The  2dcfo- 
fjtw  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciaritts,  and  the  Priapi  «7t-  . 
ginei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  disdiarged  both  offices,  and  the  name|if<tor  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistor  sUiffinarius,  or  candid 
dHfiits.  Orell.  4203,  1810.  The  tecbnical  process  of  bakin^is  Beeu 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Yerjp^lius  Eiirysaces. 
The  ohsonator  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep.  47;  Mart.  xiy.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
jarior  in  a  family  for  the  piiri)ose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth  :  the  fartor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  ^irf  wr//c, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  229,  there  is  no  grouiKl 
for  supposing  a  hotulnrinf^  to  bo  meant,  as  the  fartores  wore  not 
confinod  to  the  villas  in  the  countrj',  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Borne,    When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2,  25, 

.  .  .  cupediarii  onincs, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatorea. 

explains  tbe  word,  qui  /arciminafaciunt,  it  might  boar  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poiilterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned ;  and  eyen  in  Plant.  True  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  aXXavroirwXiyc* 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  tridinium  was  the  irtdiniareha, 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  arehi6ricl%nu$.  Sen.  Mp.  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  servi  tridimaresj  also  named  lecH$iemicaor*  Plant. 
Pseud»  i.  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  Oruehrea  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  strudor  has  several  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  Ihe  food,  set  the  different  dishes  of  separ* 
ate  fercula  in  order  upon  tiie  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishos  were  seired  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  stmctor  is  understood  the  act9«or,  also 
carptovy  [and  (Zmfci^or,  Appul.  Met.  p.  123,]  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving?  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Kupert.  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fniit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydonid  mala 
spinis  conjixay  ut  echinos  e^icercni,  and  a^^ain,  the  omniurn  qmtra 
atnum,  pisces,  amer  altilia  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  una 
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wrpote^  pwrm,  Sm  Mart,  xi*  31,  '^o  says  of  OBBcUiiu,  Qie 
Ainnu  eueatVlarumt  or  mal<m  aBd  gouzd-ohopper : 

Hine  pislor  ftitatt  faoit  plaoentM, 
Hinc  et  muUiplioei  ttrait  talMlias^ 
£t  Qotns  earyotidfls  theatru. 

And  this  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lampiid. 
{Udiog*  27)  meotioned  abore.  In  most  cases  the  latter  was  liie 
duty  of  the  oook,  and  the  foimer  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  nncertsiii  whether  the  tsldng  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  gaests'  own  sUves,  or  by 
the  domestic  slayes  of  the  host  In  Petron.  31,  the  dayes  of  Tn- 
malchio  certainly  peifonned  similar  servioea  fbr  his  guests.  !rhe 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  liad  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  byexam])]os.  Pe- 
tron. oS  and  (iS  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Ilabinnas  broiicrht  several 
slaves  witii  him.  jMart.  ii.  37  ;  A  ntliol.  Pal.  xi.  207.  [On  tho  use 
of  the  nomendator^  sec  above.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  were  pociUaf4)rcs,  and  a  cyatho,  later,  prcegustatores.  Suet. 
Claud,  44 ;  Orell.  2905.  On  the  attendance  iu  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  14.>,  and  v.  66  : 

Maxima  quicque  domus  serris  est  plena  superbis, 

and  Sen.  J^.  47  and  95 :  Transeo  ptetorum  turbam,  tranmo  mini's- 
tratorum,  per  quo$  iigno  dato  ad  inferendani  ccenam  discurritur,  DU 
honit  quantum  hom\numunu&  venter  exereet.  Appnl.  Mti*  ii.  p.  123,] 
The  recitations,  arpe^ara,  Tisual  during  the  coona  and  oomis8atio» 
and  die  applauding  cry  of  m^Sc  (Mart.  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter ;  [Mart  y.  78 ;  Juy«  zi.  177 ;  PHn.  Bp,  yi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2 ;  Pint.  Luc,  40 ;]  the  music  of  the  Symphoniaci^ 
[Macrob.  ii.  4 ;  Petr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers^  [Miacrob. 
8aJt,  ii.  10;  oomp.  Cic.  p,  Mur,  6;]  mimes,  rope-dancers,  and 
jugglers ;  the  •eurrce  and  morioweB  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  StU,  L 
6,  52,]  must  haye  sadly  interfered  with  tiie  conyersation  of  the 
guests.  Hence  Martial  says,  iz.  78 : 

Quod  optinram  sit  qasrltis  conriYiiim  } 
In  quod  choranlet  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however  {Ef.  ix.  17),  numbers  the  lector^  lyristeSy  and  coma  dn,. 
among  the  becoinin;^  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  reHned 
taste  ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  preferred 
low  ribaldry,  Corn.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74  :  trivialesex  circoludios 
irdrrponehcLt  ac  freqmniius  aretaJogos,  i.  e.  scurrae,  Liv.  xxxix.  6 : 
Tunc  psaJtria;  samhncist'na^qtie  et  convivalia  ludionum  ohledamenta 
aUt^ita  f^pnlis.  See  August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  iii.  21;  Stuck,  AnU^, 
(Jonviv,  iii.  20  j  Ciaccon.  de  Trid,  p.  75.J 
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fitHEKE  do  not  aeem  to  haye  been  any  special  eeting*ToomB,  or 
iridimat  m  the  old  Bonuui  house,  but  large  a^mrtments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in' the  city,  the  oMim,  and  in 
fbe  ocnmtry,  the  cor$,  Yazro,  in  Serr.  ad  Virgil  JSn,  i.  637,  in 
gtrie  q^idahamtuT  antiqui,  Tairo  {Be  Tit*  Fcp,  JSom,)  is  not  so 
dear ;  but  at  the  period  -with  ihe  mannerB  of  which  we  are  better 
aoquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  fridinkm,  and  also  large 
halls  (oeci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  account  of  which,  boo  tho 
Excursus  on  'The  Boman  JIousc. 

The  word  triclinium  did  not  origiiially  signify  the  rooiri  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  tabic.  (BicZV- 
niam.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  4,  69,  102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
twopar/a  amardura  were  togetlier,  and  for  two  or  three  persouB  of 
course  only  one  leetus  was  required.)  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  pnrlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  ont  sitting,  a 
custom  to  wliicli  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  ailei  tho  men 
had  adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  11,  9.  We  find  this 
exemplified  in  many  monuments.  Avgnst.  151 ;  Fitt.  cVErcol.  i.  14; 
Zahn,  Ornament.  90.  [Tlie  children  sat  ad  f  ulcra  Icctorum.  Taci- 
tus {Ann.  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Mos  liahe^ 
hatur  prindpium  liberoa  cum  ceteris  idem  miatis  7wbilibm  tedentes 
vesci  in  (upectu  propinquorum  propria  et  par  dor  e  menia,'\ 

The  word  signifiee  not  the  single  lectm  tridiniaris,  but  a  con- 
junction of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
clinium oompirehended  nine  persons.  On  tho  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  Wiistemann 
underotands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  (8eU.  ii. 
l^ridiiMa  l$eti$  ebumeia  itrata  fitenmt :  dttobus  trieHnii$  pontificeB 
wkuenmt, — in  tertio  tridinio  JPopilia)  can  only  be  understood  as- 
nfernng  to  different  tiioHnia,  consisting  of  seYeral  lecti;  it  was  in 
erdflr  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
mme  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  cecos  qtiadratog  iam  ampla  magni-- 
trndine,  nU  fitcUiter  in  eia  trieUniia  quaiuor  strixHa,  mini$^aHomm 
hid€r»mque  operia  locu9  pomi  ease  epaiiaauB,  Yitr.  'vi.  10.  It  may 
ke  difficult  .to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  tiiemselYes  amon|f 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  four  vestal 
virginSi  to  have  pnt  nt  one thdinium,  would  have  been  an  unheard* 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  f(^r  in  the 
list,  LentuliBy  in  honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and 
MetelluB,  were  absent;  so  that  there  would  have  been  at  least 
eleven  or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  Iccti,  foiming  the  triclinium*  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on. each.  They  were  called 
aummus,  medim^  and  tmtw,  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itsell 
Salmas.  ad  SoUn,  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways;  first,  from  Seneca  {Nat,  Qucest,  t»  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  sajrs,  A  aepUntrionaU  Udere  Miin« 
muB  eti  AguUOf  medius  s^etdrio,  tmw  Thra/doB;  but  in  the  wind* 
dialof  Yarro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  AguUo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left;,  and  the  ThratMB  that  to  the  right  of  the  septenirio;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lecUu  mmmtu  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the*  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion ; 
the  rest  of  tlie  j)lacos  Avere  separated  by  ]iillows.  On  tliis  miling* 
tlie  ])eiBon  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  tlio  imiis  M  ould  lira  o 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  wlulst  that  of  the  summus  would 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  houourable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  rniliTip*,  tlien  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one;  hence  snperivf<  and  in  nrius  uuumltere.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  cxceiition  ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  trieli- 
nium,  and  always  left,  for  fh<»  most  importnTit  person;  hence  called 
eonmlaris.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  (Sym- 
j)os.  i.  3),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradir  tion  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'Pw^ntotf  !k 
^  Tfii:  ft'^<Trjg  K\tvT]Q  T(\fvffnoQy  ov  vTTaTtKhv  Trponayoptvovmv,  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  plnco  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularit}\  Ao« 
cording  to  his  sooond  reason,  iho  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  mp&t  honourable  (Hieindoi-f  erroneously  says  the  sammiis), 
and  next  to  the  lectiis  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distingoislLed 
^uest   The  third  .ground  ^ven  was,  .that  the  •consul  or  geoeBsl 
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oould  in  that  place  besfe  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if>  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  bis  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.  Plutarch^s  meaning  is  apparent  The  three 


/ 

1 

1 

s 

3 

!  1 

lecti  irare  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  fiomed  three  sides  of  a 
sqiiare,  but  where  the  smnmiis  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outsidsi  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  the 

lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 

tlie  loctus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  corner.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  jjerson  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  occupyiiii;  if.  Tlio  ditficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  the  jil  u  (  Iv  if]  r/}c  ^(vr'?par  kXivjjq 
ry  wpwry  avvairrovtrrtQ^  ))  yiavia  CiaXtififta  Troiot  rra.  By  ctvrtpa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  tliis  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  inius,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said ;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  r^g  StvupaQ 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  Icctus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deducible  from  the  jjosition  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consiil,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
£6rmer  being  aummus  in  tmo,  the  latter  imus  in  medio.  This  arrange* 
meat  is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Hist,  i.  3,  in  Sery* 
ad  Virg*  ^n.  698  :  Igitur  di&cubuere.  SeHorius  inferior  in  medio; 
miper  tumL,  Fabim***;  in  summo  AntonittSj  et  infra  scriba  SerUnii^ 

dlier  tcribaf  McBcenas,  in  imo  iiUer  Tar^iHtm  et  donUtmn  Ferper^ 
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nam ;  where  mention  is  mudo  of  the  banquet  at  which  Sertorius 
was  kiUed  hy  the  troacliery  of  Perpeinu.  Only  two  persons  lay  on 
the  h'ctus  inedius  and  the  suminus ;  as,  when  the  numher  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  aIlo|Aed 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser- 
torius naturally  took  the  most  distingmshdd  seat ;  he  lay  in/ericr  tn 
mediOy  not  imuB,  because  there  was  only  one  other  peraon  on  tilie 
same  lectus.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.  The  outermost  place  on  the  sommius  was  occupied  hy 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
oxna  Nasidieni.  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  The  only  deviation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentamis,  who  ia  some  degree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reaaon,  he  himself  lay 
fnediuB  in  tVno.  At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
diildren  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  muniited 
visitors  {urnbroi),  iutroduced  by  invited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round  tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicirciilar  so&s, 
called  iigma  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  orha 
■  0UreC)  were  of  no  yery  great  size,  and  hence  the  a^^mato,  or  MadAa^ 
were  aznuiged  for  Isss  than-nine  persons.  Such  was  the  hexadinm 
in  Mart.  ii«  60,  9,  and  the  hepiadUuniy  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Xepos,  Cani,  Cerealis,  Flacce,  venitis  ? 
Septem  sigma  capit ;  aex  luicus ;  adde  Lupam, 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stibadia : 

Accipe  lunata  scriptum  testudine  sigma. 
Octo  capit,  veniat^  qaisquis  amicus  eriL  • 

[Holiogabalus  ])laced  this  number  on  a  hoIU.  liaiiipiid.  HeL  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  siimmo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  siicb  sr^mi*  insular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vaiilt  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle-sTiaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleyen  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  meal.] 

The  hdi  tricliniares  were  low ;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  tlian  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bochi,  Mub.  Borb,  iii,  xxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  euhieularu :  i.  e.  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread  ;  but  in 
tMn  VIM  more  opportunity'  of  display*  and  ham  lM)t  only  m^H^ 
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but  argenfeiy  auratij  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Jtopeotmg  the 
ttragula  and  toraliay  see  the  following  Excursus. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  triclimum»  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  served  \_ponere  opposed  to  tollere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  eyen  then  the  custom  of 
sUyes  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,  yii.  48 : 

Cum  mensas  habeat  fere  dneentas, 
JPro  menaia  habet  AmunB  vunlatros. 

Transciirrunt  gabatas  volantqua  Isnoea. 
Haa  vubis  epuka  babete,  lavtl; 
Nos  offendimiur  ambulaiita  Gffina. 

The  breed  was  alwu}  s  handed  round.  Petron.  95 1  CireumfsreUU 
^gyptim  puer  dibano  argenteo  pantm,  The  cltbanu§  was  ptt)bably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taiking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  discumhere  ;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  d^tumhere^  or  more  generally,  accumhere;  where  me))ste, 
or  something  else,  must  be  supplied :  arcnhare  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  i-oclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin.  Ep.  i.  3,  8  :  Lotus  aenthat.  llecuharey  cuhare^ 
JctcerCj  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expressions,  haTing 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  TJTENSILa 

A  B  the  tridiniuin,  mth  the  oompany  reclming,  presented  a  Tery 
different  appearance  from  our  tables,  sarronnded  by  ehairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  very  little  resembled  ouza*  T^ble-obths 
do  not  appear  to  ha^e  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  that  Ihe  language  had  no  word  to  express  them.  Man- 
tele,  manUUhuB  demert,  mantdia  miUere,  which  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  di£Eiarent  signification.  Lamprid. 
Sdiog,  27;  lb.  AUx.  Sev,  37;  Isid.  On'g,  xix.  26,  6.  Originally 
mantele,  or  mantdium,  was  equivalent  to  x<(p<>/<a«rpov.  [Fost.  p.  1 33» 
frequens  enim  aaiiquu  ad  manua  tergendoi  u$u»  fuU  mantdcrtim^^ 
Yarro,  X.  £.  vi.  8,  Manldiim,  ubi  maimus  Urgmfur,  At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scr^torts  histoHa  Angusice,  the  habit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid* 
aays  Lo  correct :  Quum  hcec  ffeliogahalua  jam  recepisset,  H  anie^  ut 
quidani  procdicant,  Adrianus  hahuiaset.  Even  Mart.  (xiv.  138), 
Gauaajxi  villoaa  sive  manteU  : 

Kobilius  villosa  tegant  tibi  lintca  citrum: 
Orbibus  in  nostris  cii  cuius  esse  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  altliough  it  must  not  necessarily  bo  under- 
stood of  the  coena ;  the  sarae  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  cusfom 
did  not  prevail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  Hor. 
SaJt.  iL  8,  10, 

His  ubi  sublatis  pucr  alte  cinctus  accrnam 
Gausape  parpureo  mensam  pertcrsit,  etc. 

H  id  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neither  have  been  perceived 
that  it  was  of  mai^le,  nor  could  it  have  been  iiibbed  with  gausape, 
which  operation  appears  to  have  been  generally  peiibimed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  meal.   See  Petrou.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautus 

(Mtnobchm,  i.  1), 

Juventus  nomen  fecit  Peniculo  miiii, 
Ideo,  quia  lueasam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 

also  alludes.  At  that  period,  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  over 
the  breast.    At  least  this  may  bo  inferred         Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  "vii.  2.   [Varro,  X.  X.  ix.  47.] 
We  are  not  anixnainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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theee  mapp<B  were  handed  to  eaeh  guest  by  l^e  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indietinot  one  of  Hor.  8ai»  ii.  4,  81 : 

TUibm  in  icopit,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  qnantns 
Consistit  samtiu  i  neglectis  flagitinm  ingem. 

Bnt  by  oompaiing  it  mtii  the  yeises  following,  it  ahnost  seems  as  iT 
mappa  had  some  further  signifioation ;  and  that  as  seopm  and  hUU" 
Unia  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappm  and  tordlia, 
[Horace  oerfeainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  majp>pa 
and  foral,  as  in  Ep,  i.  5,  21 : 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  impeior  et  uon 
InTitos,  ne  turpe  torai,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Comiget  nares,  ne  non  et  eanthanu  et  lanx,  ete. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappao.]    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
him.    Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  TTemiogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 
Attiilerafc  niappam  nemo,  dum  furta  timentor; 
Mantele  e  mensa  siiipuit  Hermogenes. 

Just  so  of  Cfccilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  loj,  Mappa  jam  mille  rumpitur  furtis. 
But  it  could  only  bo  his  o^^ni  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  all  this 
storo.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  latus  davus  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mappao  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptores  hialorim 
A  ugmtce,  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from.  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46,  17  :  LcUo  variata  mappo  clavo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con-  • 
Tey  the  food  to  the  mouth ;  and,  however  strange  it  mayjseem,  we 
cannot  refiite  what  JBaruflGEddos,  Dt  Anma  OunvivaWbus^  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.   See  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  736: 

Carpc  cibos  digitis  ;  est  quiddam  gcstus  edendi ; 
Ora  nec  immuada  tota  perauge  mauu. 

Mart.  V.  78,  6:  ■ 

Ponctur  (ligitis  tenciidus  unctis 

Nigra  cauliculus  virens  patella. 

and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 

strvctor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  cocA?ear  and  Zt^FM^a. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  n.ime  from  cochlea,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  co/icha. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  oi'  it  ; 

Sum  cochleis  liabilis,  nec  &\un  minus  utilis  otib  : 
Numquld  scis,  f  otiuB  our  oocbleare  Tocer  ^ 
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but  tho  Tcrj'  part  used  to  eat  the  cochlea  has  least  resemblance  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  "with  a  point  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  tiio  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xzviiL 
2»  4)  says,  Perforare  ovorum  calyces  cochlcaribus,  i.  e.  from  supoi-sti- 
Hon,  to  perforate  the  alreadyemptied  she  lls :  and  Uierefore Martial 
(viii.  71)  names  an  aeu  levim  eoehhar.  This  point  was  also  naed 
for  tlie  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  spoon  at 
the  otibflr  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  4)3.  [Three  andeint 
dlyer  spoons^  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  oopied  m 
Mu8,  Borb,  z.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oral,  mOi  no  points,  one 
round  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  twu  are  probably 
ligcil»»  regular  qioons  without  pcnnted  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  HfftUa  is  not  so  dear.  BaruflUdus  erroneously 
oonsidfln  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochlear*  That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (Tiii.  71)» 
•  Octavos  [snnQs]  ligulam  misit  aeztante  minorcm ; 
KoQUs  ecu  lerim  Tix  eoehlean  tulit. 

w  liero  he  relates  bow  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insigniiicant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  be  hud  received  a  very 
light  phiala.  "We  p«^o  by  all  these  passage??,  that  the  ligrila  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (althoiigli  it,  too,  is  caHed  (jracilis,  Mart.  v. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  underetood,  we  learn 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  confoiTnity  vnih.  which  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  tliat  it  should  be  written  lingula, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaiies,  which  translate  it  by  /tv^pioy,  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  These  table-trays  were  called  rejmiteria  ;  in  the  onm 
Trtmalchtonisy  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gustus,  but  mth 
the  different  ferctdaand  ttiemensce  secundce.  Petron.  33,  40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  uj)  the  promuhis^  was  fisMedpromithidare 
and  gurstcUonum.  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsidarc  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
(Dig*  3uadY«  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  jpromu^«tc^na  were  distingniskod 
from  the  repoattorutf  and  the  expression  scnteUa;  adds  another  pjir- 
ticular  kind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]  lint  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxziL  11,  ^9,  jam  vero  Hmenms  repotiUnriu  imfmvmm^  can  be 
defended,  is  not  dear,  as  serfisl  stones  set  one  upon  another  would* 
in  that  case,  be  meant.  These  teys  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  s^dendour  in 
other  things,  and  quite  ooTared  the  table»  er  even  reached  otw 
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ike  «dea  of  it»  as  muet  naturally  haye  been  the  oeae  wlien  a  boar 
iras  eenred  up  entire.   Plin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utenaila  cm  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  FctHnct  [Y arro,  L>  L*  120. — The  paiina 
was  more  deep  ihaai  flat,  Hot.  Sat,  ii  8,  48;  PUn.  zzzr.  12,  46; 
boL  3Dt.  4 ;  Non.  xv.  6} ;  caHni  [or  eaUUif  Yairo,  y.  120,  a  capiendo* 
H<»r.  8a$,  i.  3, 90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39;  4, 77;  Jny.  yi.  343;  Non.  xy.  20] ; 
kmeea  [quite  flat,  and  diflbiing  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  40; 
Jay.  y.  80 ;  Pliu.  xzxiii.  11,  52 ;  Paull.  Dig,  yi.  1,  6 ;  quadrata,  ■ 
roiundaf  pura,  (xelata,  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2, 19] ;  saiiuhs  [Idburt.  yiii. 
71] ;  gabaks  [Mart,  above] ;  paropsides,  [square,  laid.  xx.  4 ;  Gharis. 
i.  82 ;  Mart.  xi.  27  ;  Juy.  iii.  142 ;  also  called  parapsis,  Suet.  Cfalb, 
12 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xuxir.  2,  19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varjdng  in  form ; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  aii^^^ular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 
covers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixtcun,  and  the  (dfinus  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  mateiial,  see  above.  [Some  more 
names  occui*.  Mayt'da  and  langula,  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  120;  mazouomuin, 
a  large  dish,  ITor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86 ;  PoUux,  vi.  87 ;  hohtar^  a  small  dish 
for  holeti;  but  also  for  other  viands,  Mart.  xiv.  101,  Boletaria: 

Cum  miiu  boleti  dedennt  tarn  nobile  nomen, 
Prototomii,  piidet,  hen,  eervio  coltculis. 

the  indispensable  salt-col hir,  mluium^  Isid.  xx.  4;  Liv.  xxvi.  'M); 
Plant.  Pers.  ii.  3,  15  ;  Hoi.  JSat.  i.  3,  14  ;  concha  saliSf  Od.  ii.  16, 14  ; 
Pcrs.  iii.  25;  Beckers  Cliaridea,  Eng.  trans,  p.  252;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  acetabidumy  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  20.  See 
Mtts.  Borh.  vii.  58,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  diiiereiit  drinkiiig-vessols  nientioued  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
uid  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  conunentarj'  on  Atheni^us.  l^esidos, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  pocttJa,  sryphus.  tln^ro  is  no  fixed  shape; 
but  mnny  iv.r.i-.v^  do  refer  to  a  certain  ibna,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger- sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora^  which  is  identical  with  the 
quadrantal,  Fest.  Exc.  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  congim  and  m:darim.  Postus, 
B.  y.  puhlica  pondera,  246,  quotes  from,  the  Fiebiicitum  SUianum, 
according  to  which  eight  cangii  were  equal  to  an  amph<xra,  and  six 
Hxtarii  to  a  congrus.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the 
which  contained  four  oongii,  and  the  cyathua^  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  oadm  was  not  only  a  Boman,  bat  a  Grecian, 
measure,  the  amphora  AUiean   Bhemn.  Fann.  De  pond,  et  mens,  84. 
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It  hold  three  urnm,  or  twelve  cougii.  By  means  of  the  lioman 
standard  measming  vessels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  to 
deteraiine  with  cei-tainty  the  relation  of  their  mea'^ur'  ^  those  in 
Tise  at  the  present  day.  The  Ifarni  congius,  preserved  in  the 
iJroijden  Gallery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronze, 
gauged  in  828  a.  u.  C,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp.  <  'irsare  Vesp. 
VI.  T.  C(X8.  Aug.  F.  Ill,  Cos.  mtnsurtt  txackb  in  capitolio  P.  X. 
This  ve>?sf4  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
resiilt,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  commumcated  in  the 
I*alceologu8f  or  Kleine  Au/adtze*    Leips.  IS37. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarins,  oonoeming  whick  tha 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  divisioii  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  cycUAt,  eleven 
different  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of  the 
aSy  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  unda,  was  called  cyathus. 
They  are,  I.  cyaihus ;  11.  Mastoiu;  UI.  quadrans ;  TV.  triena ;  V, 
^incunx;  YI.  •emta ;  YII.  aeplwim;  VUl.  he»;  IX.  dodram;  X.  dex^ 
tarn;  XL  deumm;  XU.  <extortti«.  Of  these,  however,  cxniy  tiie 
cyathus  and  iiiens  can  be  considered  reel  vessels.  The  trientes^ 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking-vessels,  goblets* 
Mart.  (x.  49}  says,  pciare  amdhytMnM  trieaUB;  but  mention  is  no- 
"  where  made  of  ^umcunoei  a»m',  or  amethystini,  although  we  have 
^neunoan  Ubare,  The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size;  for  they  held  four  cyathi  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  pueroe  a  ofoiho  (Mitach.  on  Hor,  Od,  L  29,  8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyixiho  Ubere,  although  we  have  wx, 
septem  eyathis  hibere.  {JS/bat.  i.  72.]  In  the  Mus,  JBorh,  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  simpula,  or  mrnpuvia.  They  would  at  once 
appear  to  be  cj'athi,  were  they  not  ot"  diflerent  sizes,  and  were  ajiy 
account  given  of  their  measure;  novertheiess,  we  may  rcter  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  iu  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  ougiaving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Eoman  names  for  these 
small  ladies  were  (juttus  and  simpuviam,  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  epichysia  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.  Varro,  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  3-37.  The  urccoJi  were  different;  frigida  or  ailda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  ^-uests,  hence  called  viinistratorii,  Mart.  xiv. 
105 :  Frigida  non  desity  iwn  deerit  calda  peienti.  Pomp.  Dig.  xxxiv*. 
2,  21.  The  armillum  was  similar.   Yano  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  espedally 
distinguish,  I.  between  flat  saucers  Ipaiercs  phialce,  Yarro,  L,  L, 
V.  122;  Mai-t.  yiii.  33,  iii.  41  ;  Poll,  yi,  4,  G;  Isid.  xx.  6.j 

Q.  Gups  with  handles  (Yirg.  EcL  yi.  17  : 

Et  g-rayis  attrita  pendebat  cantharus  ansa. 
Cic.  Vcrr.  iy.  27,  {_Cantharu8  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Bacdbus 
and  his  train;  Macr.  Sat.  v.  21 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  53  ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plautus.  PolL 
yi.  96 ;  Ath.  zi.  p.  473.  The  trvUa  was  smaller,  originally  a  scoop). 
Hot.  Sat.  ii.  3,  143;  where  Acron  explains  it  ocUix  rtuUcanm, 
Oato,  jS.  i?.  10,  11, 13.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials. 
Jut.  iii.  108;  Oiell.  3838 ;  Plin.  zzxTii.  2, 7;  Mart  iz.  97 ;  Scsey. 
Dig.  zzziT.  2, 36.  The  capis  and  capvia  had  handles,  Yazzo,  y.  121 : 
a  capiendo,  quod  antata  ut  prehmdi  jmatenJt.  Kon.  XY.  33.  Alsc 
MSrpAiM ;  for  PauU.  says,  Dig.  vi.  1,  23 :  H  guiV  Kiypho  amam  vei 
fimdmi  (adjeoerit) ;  in  Afh.  xi.  p.  500,  several  are  mentioned.  Its 
Buse  is  known  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  samd  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
52,  umaZes  ^ifphi;  Macrob.  v.  21 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  ^n.  viii.  278. 
Beaotifnlly  worked  scyphi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Ner.  47;  Plin. 
xzxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Therideum  was  a  cnp  origiunlly  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  tlie  Corinthian  potter 
Thcrikles,  Luc.  Lexi^h.  7 ;  Ath.  xi.  470 i  Cic.  Fcrr.  iv.  II;  Plin, 
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xvi.  14,  76;  Salmas.  £xerc,  Flin,  p.  7d4.  BenUeii  Op,  PAt2b2.  pp.  11, 
216.] 

III.  Those  in  tho  form  of  chalices  [caJices]^  which  must  not  be 
faucied  as  haying  stood  on  a  higli  foot :  the  glass  vessels  repre- 
sented in  the  follo\dng  engnmngs  taken  frofn  the  Mut,  Borb, 


[t.  13)  arc  of  tlda  kind  ;  [^^Iso  the  silver  cup  Mus.  Borh.  xi.  45.  Ot 
the  ca/ix  Varro  says,  L.  Z.  v.  127:  caldum  eo  hihehant^  and  that  it 
was  named  from  the  calda  ;  tho  better  derivation  is  Kv\i%.  Ma6rob. 
V.  21 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  480 ;]  they  were  sometimes  of  earthen  ware, 
Mai't.  xiy.  102,  Calices  Surreniini  : 

Accipe  non  vili  calices  de  pidvere  nato0, 
Sed  Sun*entiDiB  leve  toreuma  rotn. 

ib.  108^  OdUcea  SagunHrU : 

Surac  Saguntino  pocula  ficta  luto. 

[of  j^lass,  ib.  115,  94  :  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  wore  seveml 
gov'ts,  fi,  g.  caiiQea  Vatiniani^  Mart.  xiv.  96,  x.  3  ;  Juv.  v.  46  :  calicm 
nusorum  qftatsuoir;  ihe  caldces  pteroti,  i\  e.  "with  handles,  Plin.  xxxtI. 
26,  ^  Xt  is  vzong  (to  suppose  that  aU  calicos  had  handles ;  this  was 
esse  only  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  23; 
Juv.  Till.  1^;  Kant.  xii.  70.    Thermcurum  calices;  see  Foroeyinns* 

Tl^  IbUowing  ase  q^e  unknown  to  us :  Ma^  gODerally  of  mwd  | 
w  yiic^r,  Non.  xy.  14,  ii.  £97 ;  pocuU  gmuif  Pen.      148,  called  I 
,se8^fi;  modiolus,  SIcsev.  Dig,  xxxbr,  2,  36;  cymea,  Non.  xy.  29;  or 
Mmot  (P),  jP^t.  Amph.  i.  l,  878,  £76;  iOato,  M.  wUfM, 
mpoforiMm^  Paull.  9.       C9i»,  M,  E.  132.] 
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Of  tlie  rest,  there  were,  of  course,  many  varieties,  soino  also  in 
fantastic  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boatvS,  lioiico  called  cymhrium^ 
Paul.  p.  51 ;  Non.  xv.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Mart.  ^dii.  6 ;  Plin.  xxxvii. 
34,  113;  Macrob.  v.  21;  Poll.  vi.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of 
beastoy  &c. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  driaking-homs,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  tho  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was 
caught  in  tho  mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mua.  Borb,  (yiii.  14),  also  three  others,  a 
hQzse'Sy  a  dog's,  and  a  swine's  head  (v.  20).  Such  drinking-horns 
were  termed  pvnL  Athen.  zi«  496.  Ferhaps  rhytivm  (Mart.  ii.  3d) 
means  the  same  thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  vases, 
[also  in  frescoes].  See  Boettig.  KunstyTnth*  ii.  352.  The  act  of 
diinkiDg  is  seen  in  a  painting  in  Zahh,  Ornam,  etc.  t.  29 ;  FiU, 
d^Ereol,  y,  t.  46.  [See  Becker's  CkarideSf  Engl.  transL  p.  259.] 
Obscene  shapes  wm  selected,  and  indecent  things  engrsTed  upon 
the  goblets.  Jut.  ii.  95 ;  PUn.  xxiriii.  Prse£  and  ziy.  22. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  eztraorduiary  luxury  which  pre^ 
yailed  in  respect  to  these  utensQs.  But  besides  those  there  de- 
scribed, there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  {yitrea),  in  opposition  to  the  erygtaUina;  of  wood,  fagus^ 
\uaBU6y  ier^dfnthuBt  Tiedera  (Tib.  i.  10 ;  Ovid.  Fast,  v.  522) ;  also  of 
ware ;  see  above.  [Among  the  table  utensils  wo  may  reckou,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  vessels  whicli  were  set  on  tho  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  vdno  or  served  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
mistarius  or  inisiarium,  Lucil.  in  Xon.  xv.  30,  longa  geminus  viista^ 
riu8  ansa.  Out  of  these  tlie  diink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  crater  a,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Ovid. 
Fast,  V.  523: 

Terra  rubens  crater,  pocula  fagus  erant. 

Juv.  xii.  44,  umas  crater  a  capaccm.  Mus,  Borb,  ii.  32;  vi.  63, 
See  Becker's  Charicl€8f  Engl,  transl.  p.  257. 

The  BinuBf  ^epesto,  galeola,  wore  more  paunchy,  and  like  our  tu- 
reens or  bowls.  VaiTo,  L.  L.  v.  123;  Vaixo  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714; 
Sery.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  yi.  33;  Non.  xv.  34,  35.  Among  the  Qxeeks, 
the  X^watnii  was  also  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  Ath.  xi.  p.  484; 
FoU.  X.  75.  See  Mus,  Bwl,  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii.  45,  vii.  29 ;  the  last 
of  terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  Bibe  amin  de  meo* 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  repZe,  mttb,  (tde,  vaUamm^,  lude,  etc.) ;  some  with  the 
name  of  the  ownet ;  umalUerata^  Lucian.  Lexiph,  7,  aror^pia  ypa|i» 
fiarica.  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them*  Ath.  ib,  Becker  refers  to  this  the  ecyphi  ffomtrid  of  Nero. 
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Lastly  came  tSie  standa  and  platters  on  wMch  the  amphoraa  and 
other  vesselfl  were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107,  Incitega  machimda, 
in  qua  constituehatar  in  convvvio  vini  amphora,  de  qua  suhinde  defer- 
rtidar  vina.  Ath..  v.  p.  209,  tyyvOfjKri.  Jarol.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  100, 
jSaerttg — vasorum  coUocandorum.  In  Mus.  Borh.  v.  15,  there  is  a 
stand  for  two  vessels  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  echinus  (at  least  by  Voss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
117,  adstat  echinus  vilia)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
goblets  in.  On  vessels  for  ^  arm  drinks,  see  the  next  Excursus. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  l;uii]is  and  vessels  generally 
apply  also  here;  viz.  that  all  the  veabels  that  have  boon  discovered 
betray  much  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Tliey  will 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 
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THE  DRINKS. 

Kuiiicin  authors  namo  several  diinks,  prepared 
^  both  from  graiu,  as  zytlimn ;  I'roni  wlieat  and  barley,  camu/n 
and  certivisia  [ceria,  celia);  from  fruits,  as  the  quince,  cydoneum; 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  liydromdi,  consequently  a  sort  of 
;   mead ;  yet  the  Homans  knew  (besides  the  apetrrov  iJ^wp)  wine  only 
as  a  drink;  and  those  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
I   belonged  only  to  different  provinces,  governed  by  Rr)man  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  vino  Legato.    Uip.  Dig,  xxxiii.  (j,  9 ;  Pliny,  xxii.  25 ; 
£x  iudem  (frugibus)  Jiunt  ei  potus,  zythnni  in  ^gypto,  cdia  ei  ceria 
.  in  HispanM^  eereviiia  etplura  genera  in  Gallia  aliisque  provineiii. 
I     Wine  was,  however,  no  doubt  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which 
was,  in  general,  quite  different  from  ours. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
I   on  this  subject,  Pliny,  xiv,  8,  seqq. ;  Colum.  xii.,  with  Schneider's 

remarks,  ii. ;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.,  with  Yoss*  notes ;  Athen.  i, ;  Poll, 
I   4 ;  Galen,  Z>e  AntidoHa,  i.  9 ;  Dig.  xxx.  6 :  and  of  modem  authors^ 
I  Baoci,  ck  vinia  cerevU*  oc  conviv, ;  Beekmann,  Beitr,^  &c,  i.  183  i 
Boettiger,  Udter  die  Pflege  d,  Wetna,  5*  d,  dU,  Bom, 

Pliny's  remark,  Ac  $i  guu  diligeivter  eogiktt  nuUa  parte 
operoaior  vita  eat,  ceu  nm  aaluberHmum  pcikm  aqum  liquerem  natura 
dederitt  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  (Jie  process  among 
I  the  ancients  was  much  more  tedious*  The  grapes  hung  upon  the 
trees  till  they  became  ripe  {vinum  pendena.  Plant.  Trtn.  ii.  4, 125 ; 
Cato,  £.  B.  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  corhidatf  JUodloRf 
and  also  in  skins:  Ugere  and  co^eare  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Oat  JR.  R.  65,  66 ;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas-rdief  of  a  marble  basin  in  the  Mv§,  Bcrb,  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  them 
aro  carrying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In*  another 
lelief,  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  new  wine.  Passer,  iuc.  Fict^ 
48.    Comp.  Yarro,  L.  L.  vi.  IG,  vinaUa.^ 
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The  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  uponinili  the  naked  fieet, 
taUa/r^,   Oeopon,  yi,  11 ;  "Virg,  Georg,  ii.  t : 

Hue,  pater  o  LcnaEse,  vcui  iiutlataque  luusto 
Tingue  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  cothurnis. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
pre.^R,  and  hence  the  distinctioii  hotween  the  vinum  or  mmtum 
calcaium,  and  pmsum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  (jn'O' 
tropnm)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  ank- 
quam  nimium  calcetur  uva^  and  it  was  used  ahove  all  others  for 
making  mtiUum  (Col.  xii.  41) ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  off, 
which  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  seqond  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora;  which  they  sweetened  and  improved  by 
yarious  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest,  and 
was  dmnk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  v  inen.  Varro, 
R.  i?.  i.  64 ;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cat.  57  ;  Plin.  xiv."  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seyen  days.  This 
was  called  vtnum  diaxhyihm^  PHny,  Ua  fieri  optimi  odoris  «a- 
poriique*  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grajies 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  paaaa,  vtmim  pcmum.  Pinally, 
it  was  boiled.  [In  a  fi^,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  tiie  must ;  a  small  oyen  being  near  the  wine-press  ibr  this 
purpose.]  Pliny,  4hid»  Jfam  HrtBum,  quod  edit  hepHmat  novtii  sapam 
appelant,  ingenii^  no»  na^CB  opm  est^  muHo  tuque  ad  terttam  partem 
mensurce  decocto;  quoduH  factum  <id  dimidium  est,  defrutum  vocamui. 
Gonmioner  wines  were  doctored  with  tMs  boiled  wine ;  and  eyen 
in  those  days  the  art  of  improTing  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them 
with  the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discovered.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii,  4,  55 ;  Colmn.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  laam  turcidariv^, 
iuto  larj^e  earthen  vessels,  dulia  (Xon.  xv.  G),  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condere.  Yarro,  i.  65.  "Wooden  wine- 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Pome, 
as  ho  expressly  states,  c.  21.  "When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  doiiaiu 
ducentorum  conrjioram  xii  lihris  picetury  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphorse, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  wo  may  sTippose  that  these  dolia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  (;omparison  in  Plant.  Psewl.  ii. 
2,  G4,  anus  doh'aris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petrrtn.  (>4  : 
Ecce  autcm  dcdudus  lacunarihus  suh'fo  circuius  inijtus,  de  cupa 
videLicet  grandi  excueem^  demittitu^.    When  Boettiger  said»  'it  WM 
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lOwaT?  eanmdered  pr«liamble  tfot  to  use  dSCiMtf  of  any  Htf  gt^ 
8tte,  to  keep  tko  Mter  "^inecr  in,*  &e  Aii8imderBto«>d  Ufaiy,  t.  21, 
fteoor&g  to  whom,  not  large,  bnt  too  rotmd,  ydBsels  -^ere  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  lees  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pkstiires  of  doUa  show  that  they  were,  on  the  contfttrjr,  i^trnd  and 
brood.  See  Pass.  Zue.  Fid,  n.  40.  Bnt  the  vessels  into  #hich 
tiie  wine  was  pnt  for  present  nse  were  of  a  long  narrow  hrm ; 
whence  these  have,  necessarily,  handles,  whichi  is  not  ahirays  the 
case  with  the  former.]  The  wrfoe,  in  Col.  xii.  18,  distinguished 
from  the  dolia,  answered  the  same  ptirpose. 

The  dolia  wore  smeared  witli  pitch  before  being  used:  now  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  ovf»n.  Geop.  vi.  4. 
Bocttiger's  remark,  '  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  whicli  hud  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  imhuerey'  seems  hasty ;  for  what  Cohimella  f^ays  of  ceratura 
(jtii.  16)  applies  only  to  the  dolia  ofmria,  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  only  that  ho  recommends  tlie  second  process  with  the 
amiircd.  After  t'his  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tem])ered 
witli  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallnd.),  as  well  as  -^iv-ith  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  PHny,  c.  21 : 
Picari  oporiere  protimia  a  cam's  orttij  postea  per/undi  marina  ciqtm 
um  salsdf  dein  cinere  sarmenti  aspergi  vel  argtUay  ahstersa  myrrha 
wujfftri  ipsasque  ecepius  cellas.  Geopon,  *vi.  9.  [Whettce  idnum 
ficatum.   Mart.  xiii.  107  ,*  Plut.  Sympos.  v.  3.] 

They  were  then  filled,  bnt  never  to  the  brim.  PHA;^ ;  comp, 
Oeop,  vi.  12.  The  f  easels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  83,}  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  tork,  pitch,  or  gypsni£(.  The  cdla  Hnaria,  in 
wMch  the  dolia  were  hept,  was  it  cool  dkatmher  [towards  the  north], 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  abor^e  the  ground,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  Bat  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially  or  adtogether 
let  into  the  gnmnd.  Pliny.  These  are  dda  dertiitaa  (Coltixn.  xii* 
17#  d),  or  deprtua  {Dig,  zzziii.  4,  3),  also  defoaaa  (ib.  7,  8). 

^udh  wine  was  drunk  direct  -from  the  doHimt,  Or  crzpa ;  vinum 
doZtare,  or  de  cupa,  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  rt.  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vimim  u  propM  tt  de  cuptt,  as  foflows :  '  to  take 
fhe  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Even  if  the  form  eupa  for  copa  be 
afiowed  (see  Bentley  on  Hor.  8ai,  m  2,  123,  and  Bgen,  de  Copa 
Virg.)f  yet  the  different  prepositions  prove  that  eUpa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  Tessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  doliwn  [bnt  inofe  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  immobiUs  as  the  dolia,    Ulp.  Dig.  ih.'] 

It  was,  however,  the  conimuii  whig  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeping  {cRtatem  /errt^ ;  the  better  kind,  when  perfectly  settled,  was 
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distributed  into  amphorae,  or  lageusa  (dijfundeb<Uur)»   Pliny  could 
not  tell  whether  this  took  place  in  moro  ancient  tames,  c.  14. 
[OrctB  and  C(m2»  vetre,  like  the  am^horcB  and  lageme,  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  pdnt  below ;  whence 
they  had  either  to  be  etuck  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  incitega, 
Che  difference  between  theee  and  the  dolia  is  dear  from  Proc,  Dig, 
i2xiii,  6»  15 :  Vinum  in  a/m^horaa  et  eadoa  heus  mmte  diffundimuip  id 
tn  his  sUt  donee  uiua  ea/usa  prcheHtr  et  adUeet  id  vendmiu  cum  hU 
amphori$  et  eadts;  in  dolia  autem  alia  menU  oanjiomua^  seilieet  tU  ex 
his  jpoBka  vd  in  amphorae  et  codes  diffmidamus,  vd  sine  ipsie  dUiis 
veneai*  Perdiu  Bays  of  the  orca  (iii.  50),  angueke  caUo  nonfalUet 
orcos,  Yano  in  Non.  xy.  24 ;  Xsid.  xx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xiv.  9,  explains 
cadi  to  be  vasa  quibus  vina  condujdwr.   Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  6,  14* 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.   Tines  or  tinia 
were  antique  'wine-yesaels,  the  form  of  whioh  is  unknoim.  Panl» 
p.  365 ;  Non.  xt.  7.  The  same  is  the  case  "with  the  diota,  Hor.  Od, 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  cenophorus  or  eenophorum,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  109; 
Fers.  T.  140 ;  LuciL  in  Non.  ii.  800.   The  amphorse  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  grave-lamp.    Passer.  Luc,  iii.  51. 
The  skins,  utres,  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  hero.    Other  arti- 
cles besides  vdna  were  stored  iii  these  ampliorye,  cudi,  lagena?,  e.  g. 
honey,  muria^  and  other  saUamenta,  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  etc.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  66;  Plin.  xv.  21;  Martial,  xiv.  116,  i.  44.    On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  see  above.]    The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cadus  has 
been  already  discussed.    These  vessels  resembling  the  amphom  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  ruhens  ruher,  Mart.  i.  56;  iv.  66; 
fragili^,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  243 ;  seldom  of  stone,  Plin.  xxxvi.  12,  43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  {cortex^  8uher\  and  then  covered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air.    [OoL  xiL  23; 
Plin.  xiy.  27>  xxiii.  24.]  Petron.  34.   On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date;  but  labels  (no^ce,  titvlii  teaser cb,  pittacia), 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.   Comp.  Bookman, 
Beifr,  ii.  482 ;  [ Juy.  y .  33 : 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montLbiis,  aut  da 

Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectiu 
Delevit  multa  veteris  fuligine  testa. 

See  Hor.  Sat,  u  10,  24,  nota  Fdlemi;  Oolum.  xii.  19;  Plant.  Fan, 
iy.  2,  14,  literatas  fteUles  ^pistcHas.  Seyeral  such  labels  haye  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  BYBB.  YET.  Y.  P.  OIL,  i,  e.  ru- 
hrum  vetus  vvnv/m picatum.  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mtts,  Borh,  iy. ;  Belax,  de  Scav,  t,  A.  and 
Y.  t.  48),  [GfelL  Pomp,  81,]  the  manner  of  conyeying  wine  which  had 
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been  puxdiased*  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
caniagee,  censisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  tho  whole 
interior  of  whidi  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  oi>enmg,  wiiioh.  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
was  eyidently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wine  was  sufTered  to  nm  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  yessels,  am* 
phorse.  It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  jplaced  in  the  a^otheoa^  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  edla  vtnoria,  and  in  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be 
conducted  thither,  and  so  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20; 
comp.  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od^  iii,  8,  D ,  from 
which  wo  may  learn  ttie  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redeunte  festiis 
Corticeni  adstrictum  pice  deniovebit 
Amphora?,  fumum  bibere  institutJB 
Cousule  TuUo. 

ileuce  such  expressions  as  Descende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  jParcia 
deripere  horreo  ampTwram  (28,  7),  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  loos, 
and,  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
wiouB  ways.   The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  51} : 

Massica  si  eoelo  supponas  vina  sereno, 
Noctuma,  si  quid  crasai  est,  tenoabitur  aura, 
£t  decedet  odor  nenris  inimicus ;  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  sapoienu 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experience  about  tlio  kitcben  aud 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  jjuiiiyiiig  ^vine  by 
eggg  -^as  known.    iUd..  55: 

iSurrentina  vafer  qui  miscct  fnece  Falcrna 
Vina,  cohimbiiio  limura  bene  collijrit  oro  : 
Quatenus  ima  petit  yolrcns  aliena  yitellus. 

It  was  in  general,  however,  strained  througb  the  ioeeuB  vinaruu 
and  the  eoZum,  a  kind  of  metal  sieye,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num* 
bers  of  such  coHa  hare  been  discoyered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Mus, 
Serb,  iii.  t.  31,  are  ffye  smaller  ones,  aU  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  iL 
t.  60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  whicb  it  was  probably 
hung  oyer  a  yessel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiM  ccelatufa^  and  also  a 
silver  colum,  may  have  served  a  like  pm-pose.  Ibid.  viii.  t.  14. 
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[Plin.  xxiii.  24.]  The  sacciis,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  filter-bag  of 
linen,  and  the  worst  means,  as  by  being  strained  t}nrou|;li  it  tkl 
wine  bocame  wretched  (vappa).   Hence  in  Horace: 

Integrum  perdunt  Hno  vitiata  sttpoMii, 

The  relative  pdntion  to  each,  other  of  66liini  ancE  sacoiis  a 
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shOTra  by  oomparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  xit.  108,  Cblufli 
mvarMcm : 

Setinos  moneo  nostra  nive  frtngn  trientes ; 
Panperiore  mero  tingere  linn  potes. 

and  Tax*  104,  8accu9  nivarius  : 

Attenuare  nives  norunt  ci  liutea  nostra, 
lu  igidior  colo  non  snlit  unda  tuo. 

But  the  saccus  was  used  also  lor  good  wine.  Mart.  viii.  43.  It  was 
costomary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled,  "With  this  Tiew, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  till  Binnm(  r-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  oBativcsnivea.  Mart.  v.  64,  ix.  23,  8,  91,  5;  Pliny, 
xix.  4,  19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement  a  difference  was  discovered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point  by  being  mixed 
with  snow*  Plin«  xxzi.  3,  23;  NercnU  prindpia  invenkm  eat, 
decoquere  aquam  viiroqm  demmam  in  nive$  re/rigerare.  Mart.  ziv. 
107,  and  106,  Lagena  nivaria: 

Spoletiua  bibts,  irel  Marna  condita  cellis : 
Quo  tibi  dfiooctn  nobile  hngOA  aqu». 

In  this  way  the  water  H(*inotim(!S  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as 
Martial  says,  Ep.  108.  They  had,  besides,  another  object  in  this 
straining — to  Dioderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  tho  old  heavy 
wine.  Pliny,  xiv.  22;  conip.  xxiii.  1,  21.  This  was  termed  cas- 
trare  vinum  (Pliny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expressions  were, 
de/crcare,  liquavf,  colarc,  snccarc. 

The  colour  of  most  wines  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  soutliern  -wanes.  There  were,  however,  also  wines  of 
a  lighter  tint ;  and  as  we  distinguish  between  wliite  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  album  and  atrum.  Plant.  Mencech,  v.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  four  colours  (xiv.  9),  alhm^fulvuSy  eanguineus,  ntger,  Nigrum 
and  atrum  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  alhum  the  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Palemian  was  evidently 
of  this  oolonr,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
PHn.  xxxviL  3,  12. 

From  what  we  know  oonceming  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
dear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  moire  gratsfol  than  yoxmg  Falemian. 
Mart,  ziii  120 : 

I '  Spoletinis  qiUB  sunt  carioaa  lagenia, 
Malueria,  quam  al  musta  Falema  blbaa. 

ITUvt  Om,  iW.  5 ;  Gio.  Ovd.  19;  Ath«  L  ^  26.;)   Perba^  ^ 
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muck  deception  was  practised  then  as  in  the  pfoaent  times  about 
the  age  of  wines.   Mart.  iii.  62 : 

Sab  T«ge  Numa  condita  vina  bibts. 

and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphorae  on  the  table  of  Trimalohio  bore  the  label,  Faler-' 
ntm  Optmianum  annorum  centum^  in  which  there  is  a  double 
absurdity :  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  every  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Optmianfim  a  century  old,  aa 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.tr«C*  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  at  a 
still  later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  exist 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  !Pliny,  xir.  6*  Comp. 
Schneid.  Iiid,  Script  411 ;  Mart.  ziii.  106—122.  {Titruy.  viii.  3, 12 ; 
Ath.  i.  p.  26.]  According  to  Pliny,  the  Cascuhum^  Hor,  Od,  i.  20 ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 
western  wines.  Like  all  the  best  wines,  it  grew  in  Campania,  in 
the  Sinus  Oaietanus,  near  Amyclse.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  vine- 
yards had  been  ruined  piincipally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an 
earlier  period  Augustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which 
also  maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Osecubum  was  lost.  The 
Falemian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the 
Faustianum^  grew  between  Sinuessa  and  Cedia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Sylla  (Faustus).  [Ilor.  Epist.  i.  5,  5, 
at  Sinuessa.  A  capital  wino  grow  on  Vesuvius.  Flor.  i.  1(3,  amic'i 
vitibm  monies,  Gaurus,  Falerntis,  Massicus,  Vesuvm8.~\  Tlie  third 
place  was  contended  for  by  the  Alhanum^  Surrentinurny  and  Massi 
cum,  as  well  as  by  tlio  Cuhnum  and  Fundanvm,  After  the  tim^ 
of  Julius  Caesar,  the  fourth  place  vas  hold  by  the  Mamertinum 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  Taurominitanum  was  fro^ 
qiiently  sold  for  it.  The  middling  kinds  were  the  TriJoHnum,  from 
the  hill  Trifolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xiii.  14,  septima  vitis) ; 
Siqninum,  Salinum,\TLov.  Od.i.  20,']  Nomentanum,  and  others.  The 
commonest  were  Vaticanum  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart.  «.  g.  vi. 
92,  Vaticana  hihis  ?  hibis  venerium,  x.  45),  To  render  it  more 
drinkable,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed ;  Mart.  i.  19 : 

Quid  te,  Tuoca,  juvat  vetulo  miscere  Falerno 
In  Yatioanis  condita  vina  cadis. 

VtStanUmmiiy  from  the  yioinity  of  Yeii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
fMUvm^  from  its  colour  having  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
ddes  these,  there  were  the  Fdignum,  Mart.  i.  27,  ziii.  121 ;  {Care^ 
tanum^  ziii.  124 ;)  the  Laletanum  (from  Spain),  i.  27,  yii  d3;  and 
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the  Massih'fanvmj  x.  30:  xiii.  123.    Mucli  adulteration  "was  prac-  « 
tised,  not  only  iu  mixing  dilfereut  wines  [lior.  Sat.  i.  10,  24],  and 
adding  aapa  and  defrutwn^  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from 
Tmolus,  but  also  deleterious  substances.  8eo  Beckmann,  Beitr.  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  trammarina^  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasium,  Ghium^ 
Leabitm^  Sicyoiimm^  Cjirpnim,  and,  in  tLo  time  of  Pliny,  the  Clazo- 
mmium  especially.  [Hot.  Sat.  ii.  8,  15.  Chium  marts  expera.]  Not 
only  the  vessels  were  siirinklocl  with  sea-water,  but  it  was  put 
into  several  wines.  [See  Becker's  CharicUe^  Engl,  transl.  p.  2d6. 
Plin.  adv.  9,  23,  24,  xxiii.  21 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vajppa  was  any  sorfe 
of  wine  spoilt.  Plin.  zit*  2i),  25 ;  Acron  ad  Her,  Sat.  L  1,  104» 
ii.  3, 144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variefyt  but  the  wines  from 
a  revy  early  period  (Plin.  13, 15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrhay  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Eyen  costly  essential  oils  were  .mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  xiii.  1,  5. 
Martial  calls  this/o^tato  8«fo«,  because  the  nardinum'waB  also  called 
amply  fdliahm,   Comp.  Juy.  -vi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  mtilmm  was  a  very  &Tourite  drink;  difiPerent 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lacu$t 
ten  pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  uma  of  it,  and  it 
was  at  once  poured  into  lagence,  and  covered  up  with  gypsum. 
After  tliiriy-two  days  these  vessels  were  to  be  opened  :  and  the 
di  ink  poui'cd  into  others.  This  way  of  nicikiug  it,  however,  was 
not  general,  as  is  proved  by  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24  : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Meudosc,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  Sai,  yn,  12,  [Plin.  xxii,  24,  53.  Mulawn  ex  vetere 
vino  uiilisaimum,']  and  other  passages.  In  Geopon.  (viii,  25,  26), 
the  two  plans  of  making:,  viz.  from  foUT-fifths  of  wine  and  one  of 
honey,  and  also  from  ten-elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are 
taught.  Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  olv6fu\i; 
which  word,  however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the 
Homans,  as  we  see  from  "Dip.  Dig.  xxxiii.  G,  9.  The  dififcreut 
]kinds  of  honey  are  mentioned  in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum 
was  principally  drunk  at  the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack 
sometimes  supplied  its  place.   Mart,  xiii.  106. 

The  calda,  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  conmsted 
ci  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  wiUi  the  addition  of  spice, 
Calda  was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons^ 
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U^vt.  Tiii.  67.  See  Rup.  on  Juv.  v.  G3.-  Loetti*?er  says  {Sab,  ii. 
3a),  *  It  is  quite  crodiblo  that  tlio  aucients  had  soiiiotliing  to  match 
ouv  tea  and  cofTec  services ; '  and  in  corroboration  of  this  we  aill 
the  attentiun  of  the  reader  to  an  ancient  vessel,  which  evideiitiy 


soired  for  prepaiing,  or  keeping  waxm  the  oalda.  It  is  of  very 
elegant  form,  xeeeinblmg  a  tmeeii,  wd  is  made  of  lironze.  The 
engraving  of 'it,  given  here,  is  copied  from  the  Mu$,  Borb,  iii.  6S. 

In  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  coals  for  warming  the  liquids  around  it,  and  underneath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  conical 
cover  cannot  be  taken  ofi',  but  there  is  underneath  a  second  flat 
cover,  ^vhic',h  is  movable,  and  only  covers  tlio  parts  containiu';  the 
lluids,  luaviiig  tho  remainder  open.  On  the  uppci  imi  i>,  a  surt  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it 
might  bo  filled  without  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  oppociite 
tei4e  a  tap  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  tho  liquid  run  out. 

The  use  of  thi.s  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Homan  name  can 
liiirdly  be  a-^^igned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  Poll.  x. 
iiO,  [ewunvTnp,  not}  IwoXi^qs*  after  Lucion  ^Lexiph»  82S),  aeema  the 
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only  probable  oub.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
caldarinmj  but  for  that  wo  have  no  authority.  "We  must  not  sn]-»- 
])ose  that  such  a  yessel  was  always  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial,  xiv.  105, 
fLrceoli  minutratorii .  [A  much  more  simple  vessel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  ampbora, 
"with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  pa^tipn  mos^ 
likely  hald  tlie  wana  water,  whidi  k6|»t  the  jcajldpi  vmi,  in  liie 
middle.^ 
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IT  is  not  our  mtention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  several 
relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  subject 
storing  deeply  into  dril  and  religious  life,  as  the  simple  ornament 
of  leayes  became  a  symbol  of  martaal  renown  and  ciTil  virtae. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalins,  in  Mb 
gives  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  de  ConmU  et  Unguenti$  in  ant,  Ckwo,,  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeizel, 
De  Caronu,  The  notices,  bowever,  given  directly  by  ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
JEilius  Asdepiades,  and  l^e  wiitings  of  the  physicians  Mnesithenfi 
and  CaUimadius,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  firom 
Athenseus  (xv.)>  Pliny  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages. 
See  Salmas.  ExerciU.  ad  Solin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  peiiod  wlien  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Home;  but  wo  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  ^^'orn .  The  walls  of  the  triclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  dee  oration,  which,  although  so 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatihle  with  sobriety  of 
character,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  "by 
Pliny  (06,  L.  Fulvius  (irgeiitarius  hdlo  l^unico  secundo  emu  corona 
rosacea  inttrdiu  e  pcrgula  sua  in  forum  j^f'osjjcxisse  dictuSy  ex  avdo- 
ri'iate  senatus  in  career  em  abductus,  non  ante  Jin  cm.  belli  emissiis  est 
P.  MunatiiLSy  cum  demtam  Marsyce  coronam  c  floribua  capiti  $v>o  im- 
pomtaset  aique  ob  id  duct  eum  in  vincula  triumviri  Juanwent,  appd- 
lavit  tribwios  plebis.  Nec  iniercessere  illi) ;  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  because  at  that 
period  of  misfortane  sudi  an  open  display  of  luxury  seemed  t» 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appeaf 
that  fillets  were  worn  rotmd  i^e  head  even  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  eonm 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  tim^s  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  AtheiUBUS 
(zv.  674],  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  QrecaAn 
customs.  The  chaplets  whidi  superseded  the  simple  fillets  wen 
not,  however,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  betievedfOr 
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at  least  protended,  that  certain  loaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  the  intoxiciitir.LJ:  power  of  wane.  Thus,  in 
Plntarcli  [Symp,  iii.  1),  the  phyacian  Trj^jhon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplots  at  mno  against  the  imputations  of  Aiiimoniiis.  He  praises 
the  iTTtyLiXua  and  TroKvirupia  of  foi  iiior  timoR,  which  had  discoTered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenaens 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  tlie  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivalU  also  in  the  first  instanoe, 
flowers  being  a  later  introsion.  When,  boweyer,  Pliny  says  that 
Pansias  and  Olycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  on  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  dte  statues  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  of  a  date  &r  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Qreeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Bomans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
opium,  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  tlio  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
"with  these  natural  materials,  espoeiaily  as  chaplets  were  roquii'od 
in  winter  also,  when  loses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense  ;  hence  imitations  wore  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  sih  er  garlands,  applies  only  to 
the  public  games,  but  the  words  coronis — ^uce  vocantur  ^T^ijypiuH  of 
deinde  hihcrnce,  refer  to  the  coronce  convivales,  Xo  further  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Suh.  i.  231); 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  li-om  the  hibtniia,  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  ))een  artificial.  The  hibernce  were  made  of  thin  loaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80). 
did  not  the  Norff  Jt.na,  and  the  antithesis)  rm  Fcsstamm,  and  korti 
MempJntidy  point  to  natural  flowers, 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  fui-ther. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-leaves  by  fostening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coronoB  mUlet  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardu$  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  sericce  versicolores  likewise,  although  they  were 
probably  only  imitations  of  flowers.  See  Lucan,  Phara,  x.  164 : 

Accipiuat  sertas  nardo  floreate  coronas 

Et  nunquam  fugieute  rosa. 

where  the  roaa  num^m  fugiem  refers  probably  to  the  terim^ 
2fart,  xiii.  dl,  TexUi  torn  vd  difdie  nardo  corona*  The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  aerUs  and.iBc&B.are  simply  sutUe$,  just 
as  in  Horace  {Od*  i.  38,  2],  the  iMxai  philifrd  eoirojMB,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mers^JUio  roaoa,   Chaplets  we(Q 
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frequently  found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose 
on  rof,e ;  and  it  in  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  r<)«es"were  fastened 
on  a  Btrip  of  bnst,  philyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  termed 
8utiiea.    These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fad.  v.  335  : 
Tempora  sutilibus  cin  juntur  tnta  coronis 
Yt  latct  injecta  splendida  meusa  rosa. 
Ebrius  incinctis  philyra  conviTa  capillis 
Saltat. 

and  Martial  x.  91,  SuU'h's  apfdnr  decies  rosa  crijiihus,  M  liich  scorns 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.  The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  v.  65,  ix.  91 ;  and  pairrol  ari^avot,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul.  Cap.  Anton.  4.  Salm.  Exerc.  ad  Sol.  703,  appears  rightly  to  ex- 
plain the  cororice  tonscBy  or  tonsileSj  to  bechaplcts  made  of  single  leaves, 
Bespecting  tlie  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  padiles  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whuther  they  are  to  be 
distingiiislied  from  the  coronce  jjlediles  of  Plautus  {Bacehid.  i,  1, 37)  ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twig8» 
as  of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apiiun,  or  were  fiistehed  to 
a  band* 

At  the  coma  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be* 
longed,  like  the  vngueniaf  to  the  regular  comtsmHo,  or  to  the 
eompoiaUo,  suoceeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mema  seeunda  was  serred,  or  perhaps  later*  See  Plut.  Symp^ 
iii.  1 ;  Athen.  xy.  685  and  669 ;  Mart.  x.  19,  18 ;  Petron.  60,  coronm 
muw  cum  aldbcuiri$  ungtuoH,  It  appears  to  haye  been  usual  for 
&e  host  to  giye  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly ;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  {Fasti\  i.  403)  ; 
ViTiii  dabiit  Iviber,  tnlenit  sibi  quisque  c  irMjiam. 

that  tho  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took 
own  gaiiand,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  their  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vTroOvfiiStc.  Plut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  3;  Athen.  (iTS 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
Boxnans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  iii.  Ipse  autem 
coronam  habebat  unam  in  eaptte,  alteram  in  coUo,    GatuU.  yii.  51 : 

£t  capitd  et  collo  moUia  serta  gerat. 

and  Orid,  FasHf  ii.  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instanoes  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  240. 
At  Kome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerful  ornament  and  symbol  of  f es- 
tiyity,  giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  bibere 
corona*.   Plin.  9. 
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TITB  must  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  wbioli  -Weib  pursued, 
not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hbp0  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Rome; 
and  sovoro  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  foi-tunes  of  many  by  pnvato  gamblmg  wilii  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocont  games,  success  in  "which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  plac  ers,  like  tlie  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  gaim  s,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker's  Antiquitates  Flautinm. 

The  older  writings  upon  th^  subject  by  Bulenger,  Meursius 
Souter,  Senftleben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronovii,  Thes, 
Antt.  Orcec,  viii.   Next  come  Salmas.  on  Vopisc,  Frocul.  13,736; 
and  ExerciU,  ad  Sol.  p.  795 ;  Bader  on  Mart,  pamm;  Wemsdorf 
on  Saleius  JSats, ;  Wiistem.  Pal  des  Scaur. 

In  the  game  of  dice,  a^ea,  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  tali  or 
diFTpdyaKoif  and  tesaera  or  kv(3oi.  Herodotus  (i.  94}  ascribes  the 
Intention  of  the  game  to  the  Lydiams;  but  Athensens  (i.  19)  cites 
atiterier  instances  of  it,  Nitzsoih,  Anm,  za  Sam*  Od^M.  z.  p.  27; 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  oil  Od^is.  i; 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  iz.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
after^raids  of  di£E<9reiit  materials :  they  had  only  four.flat  surfieuses ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  tmeyen  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sLdes,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1397 ;  PolL 
as  aboye.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Cio.  De  D&fin.  L 
13 :  Quatuor  tali  jacH  ccuu  Venereum  effidunt.  Nam  etiam  centur:^ 
Venereos,  si  quadringenioa  ialoa  jeceriSy  eaeu  fitturos  putas  ? 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  horn,  box-wood,  or 
iyory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  naiTOwer  Lit  the  top  than  below,  ami 
from  its  shape  was  called  pyrgus  ur  turricuia,  also  pluniua,  and  modt 
aummonij  fritillu^,    60X011,  KphL  viii.  12;  M^rt»  xiv,  10,  VliimM 
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is  used,  Har.  8ai,  iL  7,  17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^tfioi-  loi^vncd  Bpyttinu 
Poll.  Til*  203 ;  X.  150.  Orca,  Fers.  iii. ;  &nd  in  a  fragment  of  Pom« 
pomns,  it  is  also  so  explamed.  [Sabnasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
lightly  assmne  a  difference  of  form,  between  the  fritiHuB  (as  cnp) 
and  phimua  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  CSedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  rh  ^^^/SoXov  (friHllua),  and  distin- 
guishes  £ram  it  rhv  irvpyoK.  See  Tales,  ad  Morpoer,  v.  ^ot.] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  pnipose,  alveuit 
alvedhUf  abcuut,  with  a  slightly  elevated  lim  to  prevent  them  from 
felling.  The  best  throw  was  oaUed  VmuB  or  Venenm  {flSkoQt 
jdcitui)t  the  worst  cania.   Prop.  iv.  8,  45 : 

Me  qaoque  per  talos  Yenerem  quserente  secundos, 
Semper  damnosi  snbsilaere  canes. 

These  n  iines,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  iia\  o  lutl  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  lor 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whoflier  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression <rxr^^l(l  Tov  TTTWfiaToc,  meant  a  mark  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  ])r(:)d\i(  ed  by  tlie  tbro-sx-,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  uj).  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  itovaSa  xai  iKdda,  rptdSa  Kai  rirpaia,  and  indeed  theie 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  wp.  So  says  Eust.  on 
JUad.  xxiii.  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Four  dice  only  oouLd  have  been 
played  with,  because  with  five  the  Venus  would  never  have  been 
thrown,  and  these  four,  even  though  aenwnea,  oould  only  count 
twenty-fonr. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dioe  presented 
different  numbers;  as  is  clear  horn  Ludan,  Amor,  864 ;  Mart.  ziy. 
14,  TaJie^om*; 

Cum  stdterit  nallas  vuUu  tibi  talus  eodem 
Muaaiame  daoes  magna  dediase  tibi ; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.    Whether  K<poc  had  tlio  same 
fiigiiificutiou,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtiiil. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  niimbcr,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  wliether  four  novddif^y  or  four  rtrpddtg,  and  j?o 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  ex(  »»]>t  all  four  pre- 
eeiitt  d  an  ace.  [Isid.  xviii.  IG,  iLnum  enim  signijiad  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shown  by  Suet.  Aikj.  71,  where  the  word  canis  is  applied  to  the 
ace»  as  ««mo  to  the  six  ^hore  tlie  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  sm  -lo  nr-'v  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  \/)  put  au  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  sCnguios 
kUoi  singtUoa  denwrioB  co^/erehat);  and  so  says  PoUux,  ko*  r«  jiiv 
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itovaSa  StiXovv  kvuv  Ka\tiTai.  In  Pl&ut.  OufC.  ii.  3,  75,  it  IS  impro- 
bable that  volturii  qtmiuor  denote  caniSi  or  that  the  hasilicus  is 
©qniTalent  to  Yenereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  YeneretiB  or  cnnis,  but  on. 
the  number  of  pips  or  nora^fc*  The  Greeks  called  this  irXiivro- 
ftoKivia  waiZnv,  FoU.  iz.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
qnenUy  with  the  regxdar  six-sided  dice,  te$aer<3R  or  cv/3oc,  but  the  tali 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Oomp.  Athen.  x.  444.  The 
teaseisB  were  just  like  our  diee,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  xyiii. 
63,  64,  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  dvrpd- 
yoKott  only  three,  and  later  two,  teasersa  were  used.  Hesych. :  4 

rplg  tli  ^  rpcTc  Kvfioi,  irapoifiia  Iwl  rShf  lirirvy%avdvri»v.    PBut  Sesych* 

has  misunderstood  the  proverb,  for  Kvfiot  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.   It  means,  therefore,  either  three 

sixes  or  thiee  aces,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.]   Mart.  xiv.  15,  Tessera: 

Non  sim  taloruni  iiuniero  par  tessera,  dum  sit 
Major,  (pi  un  talis,  alea  socpe  mihi. 

We  do  not  leam  whether  this  game  nl'^ays  depended  upon  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  exte,  but  the 
simple  TrXitoTo^oMvia  froi^av  was  at  an}'  rate  most  Common.  The 
game  with  the  tesserce  was  always  played  lor  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Aug*  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95* 
That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i  69 : 

Neque  enim  loeulis  oomitantibQs  itar 
Ad  casum  tabuleD ;  posita  8cd  ludttar  area. 

Praelia  quanta  illuc  dispcnsatore  videbis 
i\rni<;;-:ro  !  siinplexne  furor,  sestertia  oentum 
Pcrdern  ofc  horrenti  tunicam  non  leddere  servo  ? 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an-  early  period  interdicted, 
"with  the  single  exception,  ubi  pro  virivie  eerkmm  fit.  Plant.  Jftl. 
u.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  oases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul.  JQt^.  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  condemnaH  de  aha  in  Gio.  Phil,  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  tlian 
any  other,  but  bccanio  null  and  void  under  some  of  tlio  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
hook  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  DoDiitian ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cnmstanco  Martial  often  iilludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  Dig,  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep.  i.  2.]  and  dming  tl^e  ^aturnalict  alone  were  qJl  7QQi7icticN)8 
reu^PY^^.   ^.^lU  xi.  6 : 

Unctis  falciferi  senis  diebus 

Ilegnator  quibus  iniperat  fritillus. 

y.  3^.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  vas  doubtless  fre- 
quently indulgsd  in.  Mart.  iy.  14 : 

Dam  blanda  vagus  alea  December 

Incertts  sonat  hinc  et  hinc  fritiUisi 

£t  lodit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  peiliapB  hj  nequior  iah$  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aiistoi 
Problem,  zyi*  12,  we  baye  fufioKv^tofikvovQ  iurrpayakovQ,  How  mudi 
ibese  games  became  the  foshion  at  a  later  period  is  sbovn  by  Jus- 
timan*8  interdict,  by  wbicb  be  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 

back.    Cfod.  iii.  48.   [De  Pauw  de  alea  veiertm,']   Similar  decrees 

wore  in  force  against  betting,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppose 

to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  desn  ibed  by  Biilwer,  in  his  Lati 
Dat/s  of  rompdi.  No  bets  were  allowed  ui)on  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.    Marcian.  Dirj.  xi.  o,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measui  o  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  aniong  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  kno\^Ti  to  have  been  io 
vogue  at  Eome,  ludus  latruucuJorumy  and  duodecim  Bcri})torum» 
M^rtiaJ.  sepms  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabula  lusoria): 

Hie  iniM  bis  scno  iiiimcratur  tessera  puncto; 
jCaljCulp  bk  getuiuo  discoljor  tioste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  fbe  dttodectm  «m|>to,  the  second  to  the 
IcAnmculi,  Tbe  ialuta  lutaria  appears  to  baye  been  a  table  on  eitber 
side  of  wbidi  one  of  tbese  games  could  be  played. 

Tbe  chief  passage  describing  tiie  first  of  tbese  games  is  in  Sab 
Bassus,  Parieg,  in  Pta.  180: 

OalHdiore  modo  tabnia  variatur  apciia 
Calculus  et  vitreo  pernguntnr  milite  belli), 
£t  niTeus  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  al%et  albos. 
Bed  tibi  qnis  non  terga  dedit  ?  qnis  te  dnee  cesnt 
Calci^us  ?  aut  quu  non  peritums  perdidit  bosiem  f 
Mille  Tnodis  acios  tua  dimicat:  ille  petcntepi 
Bum  fugit,  ipse  rapit ;  longo  Tenit  iUe  recessn 
Qui  stetit  in  spcculis ;  hie  se  conoraittere  rix^ 
Aiulct  ct  in  pr;rdnm  venientcm  dccipit  hostem. 
Anoipites  subit  ille  morns  .siTnilisqnc  lis'ato 
Obligat  ipse  duos  :  liic  ad  niajora  niovetur, 
Ut  citus  et  fracta  prdnimpat  in  aaniina  mandra. 
Clausaquc  dqccto  ])  :])iiletnr  moeuia  vallo. 
luLereu  imcLLi  ^uamvisi  ujcerrimu.surgaut 
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Prcelia  niilitibiis,  plena  tameu  ipse  phalange 

Aut  etiam  pauco  spoliata  railite  vmcis, 

Et  tibi  captiva  rcsouat  manus  utraqiie  turba. 

Sqq  al^o  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  35,  and  Trist.  ii.  477  : 

Discolor  ut  recto  grassetur  liniite  miles, 
Cum  medius  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit. 

Comp.  AH.  Am,  ii.  207.   PoL  iz.  7 ;  Enstath.  p.  1397. 

We  leam  from  the  above-named  authors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chesSy  or  perhaps  more  of  a  be8io<^ing  game ;  for  the  mandrm^ 
mentioned  by  Ba6tfas>  and  of  which.  Martial  speaks  (yii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  idiich  senred  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  caUndi 
•were  probably  of  different  values,  lonyo  vmii  iUe  reecBsu,  qui  $tetit  in 
tpecvAis;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  Orig,  xviii.  67* 
calctUi  partim  wdine  mwentuTt  partim  vctge,  Ideo  altoa  ordinan'oa, 
alios  vagos  appellant.  At  vero,  qui  moveri  omnino  non  poaaunt, 
incitoB  dicunt.  But  we  have  no  2  roof  that  they  were  of  different 
shape.  The  mandroi  perhaps  differed  from  the  ItUrotiesj  as  the 
calctdi  were  also  called  latrunculit  mUite$f  hdlatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peraguntur  mUite  heUay  and  vitreo 
latrone  clauma.  Also,  Mart.  xiv.  20.  They  were  also  nmde  of  more 
costly  materials. 

Tho  art  of  the  player  consisted  eitlier  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rc!ul'  riug  them  iin.ible  to  move.  Tho  first  took  place 
when  he  brougiit  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  medius  gemino  calcuJus  hoste  perit ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  i)ioco 
occasionally  for  the  puipose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligare^  alliyare,  obligare,  and  sueh  pieces 
were  said  to  be  incitiy  ciere  being  the  ])ro])f'r  expression  for  *  to 
move.'  Plant.  Poen.  iv.  280.  Ad  incitas  redact i/s  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  feA\'er  nnmber  of  pieces  lost  the 
gi'eater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  J)e  Truviq.  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludelat  {Camua)  latrun* 
culisj  cum  ccnturio  agmm pertturorum  tr aliens  et  ilium  quoque  ciiari 
jtibet.  Yocaiua  numeravit  calculoe  et  aodali  mo,  Vide,  inqnit,  ne  post 
mortem  meam  mentiaria  te  tnciaae.  Turn  annuena  centwrioni;  Testia, 
inquii,  ena,  uno  me  anteeedere. 

The  ludua  dttodeem  acriptorum  appears  to  have  domewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas.  and  Boulenger,  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  38.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art,  Am,  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare*  dc  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  170:  Itaque  tibi  coneedo^  quod  in  duodedm  acripUa  cUm,  11* 
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calcidum  reducas,  6i  te  alicujua  dati  popMtet,  Ovid.  Art.  A7n»  ii.  203. 
Comp.  Trist.  ii.  475.  Quinct.  Inst  xi.  2.  [Oic.  de  Or.  ii.  50.  Ter. 
Ad.  iv.  7,  21.]  This  game  does  not  appear  to  have  home  any 
affinity  to  the  vtTTtia  iirl  irivn  ypanyiCjv  of  the  Greeks,  which  per- 
haps was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Tritit*  ii.  481. 

The  d^uiir/i^,  dpridKaVf  apTta  ^  irfptrrd  iraitnv  or  dirtiVj  ludert 
par  imparf  seems  not  to  have  been  nncommon  at  Home.  Poll.  ix.  7> 
101.  Anatotie  frequently  mentions  it»  as  Md.  iii.  5,  4 ;  De  Divin. 
per  Mwin. ;  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xcnoph.  d$ 
Off^  mag.  5,  10.  Among  Eoman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
Sta,  ii.  3,  248;  Nuz,  Meg,  79: 

Est  etiam,  par  at  numtnis,  qui  dicat,  an  impar, 
Ut  divinatas  anferat  aogur  opes. 

Suet.  Avg.  71.  The  game  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  nioney,  or  whatever  it  was  that  his  adversary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  oven ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  containing  his  gnins 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amalth.  i.  175.  The  astragalizonies 
of  Polycletus  may,  however,  have  been  real  dice-players.  August. 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Art,  Am,  iii.  301,  pilas 
reticuh  fuacsi)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Bomans  having  adopted  the  Korra/Soc,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionatolj'"  fond,  and  which  is  fully 
described  by  AthensBUS,  xt.  See  Jacob's  Atf.  Tlftw.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilUng  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  Ihe  enigmatical  .Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vogue  among  the  Eoinans.  The  passage  in 
Plauttts,  Trin,  iv.  3, 4,  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
lemon. See  Becker^s  OharusUa,  Eng.  trans,  p.  26d. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OP  THE  DEAD. 


MONO  the  most  corcmonious  obsorvancos  of  tlie  I^mans  W6m 


tho  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  aimply  con- 
signs'ng  the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  rogue,  that,  though  fall  of  deep  impoit  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere 
vain  show ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

custom  has  been  already  illustrated  Teiy  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  dd,  iii.  7 ;  [by  Meursius,  Quther,  Xisurentius, 
Quensted  in  Grcev.  Thes,  and  GronoY.  Thes, ;]  more  largely  by 
Sirchmann,  JDe  fuherihw  Bomanorum;  also  by  Nieupoort,  Ant, 
Rom.  de  ritufunerum.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  oh  the  subject,  in 
Kfeuzer's  Abri$s,,  which  is  more  useful  still.  ' 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
wiU  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  irorn  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Virg.  JSiu  yi,  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii,  2.  Prop.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  iy.  7.  Ovid* 
Tritt,  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appul.  Flor,  iv.  19.  Also  particularly, 
Cic.  de  Lcgg.  ii.  21.    Polyb.  vi.  53,  54 ;  and  Herodian,  iv.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
funeral  rites  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion 
concerning  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  very  probable  tluit  this  belief 
w  as  oiiginated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in 
less  civilized  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  sepulture.  At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was 
rooted  in  pef)])l(;'s  minds,  that  the  shades  of  tho  unburiod  wandered 
restlessly  about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  lladcs ;  so  that 
non-buiial  came  to  be  considered  tho  most  deplorable  calamity  that 
could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy 
duty.  This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and 
near  connections ;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also ;  and  if 
one  ha])pened  to  meet  with  an  unbui  icd  ccjri^se,  he  at  any  rate  ob- 
served the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.  Hor.  Od,  i.  28, 22 . 


At  tu,  nanta,  Tag»  ne  parce  malignus  mm 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare: 


and  then. 


licebit 


Iiijecto  ter  pulvtiO  cunas. 
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P^arro,  L.  L.  v.  23;]  Petr.  114.  And  this  was  confiidered  suffi- 
cient, as  we  see  from  Propert,  iii.  7,  25 : 

Heddite  eorpos  humo,  positaque  in  gurgite  vita, 
Pfletttm  tponte  toa  vilis  arena  tegas. 

Comp.  Claud,  in  Mufin.  i.  371. 

usa^  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  reg;ulation  t}iat 
tlie  heir,  or  ikmily  goneniUy,  a  member  of  which  had  remained 
tmlniried,  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  porca 
Tprceetdtrnta^  and  npt  till  then  was  the  familiapma,  Yarro  in  Kon* 
ii.  p.  163;  and  for  tjie  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul,  p.  223* 
The  annual  repetition  iB  eiqpressly  mentioned  by  Marius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Oio.  Xec/.  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequies  not- 
withstanding, and  built  an  em]>ty  nionnment  {cenoiaphium)y  which 
was  also  done  by  the  Greeks,  as  wo  know  from  Plato's  Menexenm. 

As  a  duty  binding  iijjon  everybody,  the  buiial  with  its  usages 
was  callud  by  the  llomaus,  justUy  jmta  facere^  or  ferre^  also  dehita 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  rd  hixuia,  pofuna,  vofuCS' 
fitva,  and  in  Plato's  Menexenm^  ra  7rpo(Tt)Kovra. 

If  not  an  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  nnconnnon  liahit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  thn  dj'ing  a  la?;t  kiss,  in  ordor  to  catcli  the  parting 
breath.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inforrcd  are  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  45,  MatrcB  .  .  .  ah  extremo  complexu  liberum  exdusce :  qum  nihil 
alivd  orabaniy  nisi  tit  fdiorum  extrcmum  spiriium  ore  excipere  sibi  K- 
eeret ;  Yirg.  ^n.  ir*  684,  extremus  si  qiiis  super  halitus  errat,  ore  legam> 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes 'of  the  departed,  con- 
dere  ociUoe  (Qvid.  (frist.  iii.  3,  44),  or  premere,  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9,  49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immediately  pulled 
off  the  finger,  and  put  op  it  again  at  the  fiinera].  pile,  seems  totally 
groondlm*  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Flin, 
TTT^-  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  s^le  the 
rings  ffcm  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood,  Spart*  Iladr,  26,  proyes  nothing;  neither  c^n  we 
deduce  &om  Propert*  iv.  9, 

Et  soUtam  dij^ito  beryl  Ion  aik  derat  ignis, 

anything  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  corpse,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
person  to  life,  ii'  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  condamahatur.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  DecL  viii,  10 ;  and  Amtn.  Maro. 
XXX.  10;  Poat  eonclamata  imperaiaris  wprma  oarpuique  euraium 
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0«i  u^iitrtm.  Vxm  whicli  we  leam  that  this  took  place  pxe  • 
miOB  to  the  atta^yra ;  and  hfiiioe  also  Ovid.  2Vif<.  iii.  3, 43 : 

Nec  mandata  dabo,  nec  cam  olaiDor^  fttpromo 
Labentes  ooulos  condet  »mic«ipaniis. 

Xhey  then  said  condamaiim  ft  lofmulft  also  applied  to  other 
pcourrencee  m  life,  when,  no  more  liope  remained.  See  Tereot. 
JSun>  iii.  66.  The  corpse  vaa  thei^qpop  taken  doym  fixim  the  bed. 
dgyoneboliir.  See  OTid,  eupia*    40 : 

Depontom  neo   e  qui  ieat  uUijs  erit» 

and  -wasihed  "vith  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
!rhd  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  liktHnoriui,  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Verm  LibiUmf  in  whose  temple  their  ware^ 
houses  were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  eyer>'tliiug  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Pint.  Qwgsi.  Bom*  23,  Aid  W  rd  vpoQ  tuq  ra^dc 
vtirpStifieowtv  h  Ai/3(nV)}c>  voiiilovrtc  'A^poSiTijv  tivat  ri^  AtfitHvnv* 
The  law  required  that  they  should  have  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
r-  coive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reportorl  in  the 
iein'pXe  o{  Juno  Lucina.  Dion.  Ilalic.  iv.  lo.  Suet.  iV^er.  39.  Hence 

in  Lir.  xl.  19,  PestilenWa  in  iirhe  tanta  crat,  ut  Lihitina  tunc 

rix  su  ficeret.  Tlie  Uhiiinarn  funiislied  tlio  pollinctoreSy  ve&pillones^ 
prwJiccE^  and  so  ftntli — indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either 
the  humblest  or  grandest  intoniient,  at  a  certain  rate  of  pa;^Tnent. 

The  voJlinctory  a  slave  of  the  lihiiinarius,  next  cared  for  the  cori^ae. 
Ulp.  iJig.  xiv.  iii.  5;  Plant,  Asin.  t.  2,  GO.  £cqiiis  currit^  poUinC" 
torcm  arcessere  ?  Mortuu^  st  Dcmcvnetmy  and  Pcen.  ProL  03.  Their 
business  was  chief!}'  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remove  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  nnplciisant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm.  ant,  3  :  Dicti  autem  pollindores  quasi  poUutorum  unctores, 
Servius,  on  the  contrary  (Virg.  uEn*  ix,  483),  derives  the  word  a 
polline,  quo  moriuU  0$  oblinehanty  ne  Uvor  appareret  erstindi.  This 
heing  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  person  always  in  the  ioga^  even  out  of  Bome,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Jut.  iii.  171 : 

Pars  magna  Xtali»  est,  si  Tenim  sdoiittimiis,  in  qua 

Nemo  to^fim  sumit,  nisi  mortuus. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Magistei  ial  persons,  who  wore  ti^e  toga  pnt- 
Uxki,  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  zxsiv.  7.  It  is  Tery  unoarjain 
whether  viri  triun^haleB  were  dressed  in  the  fmiea  palmotta^  or  toga 
pkta.  The  passa^ tern  8uet.  Ner*  60:  funeratuB est  BtraguHs  aUds 
ottfi^  fnte^tH^  fpnihui  u$u$  fuerat  Kalendi$  JamariUt  refers  just  as 
little  t9  tib^  ^^fm*  1^  do  tlie  purpww  vesUt  vekmmi^  ftoto,  an  Yirg. 
JS^^ylm.  It  is  tike  prv$  AUaUom  ot  F^.  ii  13,  22.  StiU 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  tlio  coffin  of  Anguatus,  and  representing 
his  corpse,  is  tHus  attired.    Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34 :  iUuv  ik  ji)  ric  a^oi 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  of  patting  a  chapk  t  on  the 
ooipae,  was  not  followed  at  Eome,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had»  while  aliye^  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Gic.  d$ 
Legg*  ii.  24,  coroniam  virtuUpariam  .  • ,  •  Jeae  imponiamjubet.  The 
same  applies  to  Plin.  xzi.  3,  and  Gic.  p*  Flaoco,  31.  Nevertheless, 
the  lecittB  and  rogus  were  adorned  wil^  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
fnm  Dion.  xi.  39 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  hier  of  Sdpio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  hnsiness  of  tiie  pcUindor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  lud 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  lechu  funebn'Sy  [unquestionably  in  the 
ahium,']  Eixchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  ve$Hbuhmf  but' he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes  (c.  100), 
equester  ordo — inttUit  aJtque  in  vcsHhtdo  domus  coUocavit ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  cedibua  e  ferric  efferri  foras,  sliow  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua  ;  besides,  in  that  case,  wluit  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  show  that  it  was  a  domus  fanesta  ? 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  Tii.  8:  Ilitii  vaturce.  capite 
hominem  gigni  mos  est  pedihus  efferri .  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  t-nuXov,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Styx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  -whether  this  w  i  s  a  regular  Homan 
custom.  The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Juv.  iii.  267 : 
Jfim  sodct  in  ripa  trtrumqiie  novirins  horrpt 
Porthniea,  iicc  sperat  cocnosi  gutgicis  ahmm 
luiciix,  nec  habet,  qaem  porrigat  ore  trientem  ; 

andPtop.  iv.  11,  7 : 

Vota  raoTcnt  superos  ;  nbi  portitor  sera  recopif^ 
Obserat  hci  bosog  lurida  porta  rogos  ; 

give  no  sufficient  proof;  for  both  the  poets  mi'^ht  very  easily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  things 
so  often  used  by  other  poets.  Yirgil,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inops  inhwnataqw  twrha  {2Bn,  vL 
925),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  audi 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  the  coins  discovered  in 
urns  at  Pompeii  are  not  a  cogent  proof  of  it.  [Seyfl^  <2e  2hmU 
in  ore  ditfmd,  rep«rf»«.] 

By  the  side  of  the  Udtm  a  censer  was  placed,  acerra  {iiuibuhm)^ 
Pest.  Exc.  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted; 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  irrevocably  de- 
manded his  victim ;  partly  as  a  waming  sign  to  those  who  wen 
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fbrbiddon  by  religious  grounds  to  enter  sncli  a  house.  Plin.  xvu 
10,  18,  ibid.  33,  {cupreastis) :  IHti  sacra  et  idea  fuiMbri  signoaddomoa 
patita,  Paul.  p.  63.  Sexy,  ctd  Virg,  ^n.  iii.  61 :  £omani  moris 
erat,  tUpoUasimum  eupre$eu9f  qum  excUa  reiuucs  n<m  tnvesUbulo 
mar^i  ponerdur,  ne  quia  imprudena  rem  divinam  /aduna  iniroeat  et 
gwtai  attaminatua  auacepta  peragera  non  poaait,  [It.  507,  vi.  216.] 
Thia  warning  ms  particularly  for  the  priests,  aa  Servius  goes  on  to 
say:  m  guiaquom  ;ponUfex  per  ignoranUam  poUucrdur  ingraaaua, 
Scflliger  oonoludea  from  Luoan  (iii.  442),  ei  nonpUbeioa  lectos  teatetta 
eupreaaua,  tliat  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  funerals.  The  picea  was,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Servius  {ad  jEn.  v.  64),  the  corpse  remainod  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferthatur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  bcuii  already 
impugned  by  Kirclimanii,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  buiug  a 
universal  one.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that,  among  the  lower  orders, 
such  cerenioiiio\isness  could  not  have  prevailed,  and  that  they 
buried  th(nr  dt^ad  ^^  itli  more  simpHcity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  ijrocure  the  preservative  urtrjnenta. 

A  herald,  praico,  used  to  invite  tlie  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  biuial,  where,  for  instance,  pubUc  games 
fonned  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  funus  indktivum.  Eest. 
JSxc.  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  prceco 
ran  in  full :  Ollua  Quiria  leto  datvs  est,  eocsequiaa  (X.  Titio,  L,  filio) 
ire  cui  commodum  eat,  jam  tempus  est ;  oUm  ex  cedihua  effertur.  Varr. 
L.  L.  V.  p.  160;  comp,  i'est  p.  217 ;  Terent,  JPhorm,  t.  9,  37 ;  and 
Ovid,  Amor*  iii.  6,  1 : 

Psittacus  Eois  imittitrix  ales  ab  Indis 
Occidit :  exseqaias  ite  fireqnenter  aves. 

The  fmtia  pMicwtn  may  he  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
fawua  indicHvtimi  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4;  hut  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Pestus:  Simpludiarea  funera  aunt,  quihua 
adhibtiTUur  ludi  eorhitoresque ;  indietiva  aunt^  guibua  adhibantur  non 
litdi  modo,  aed  ebiam  deauUorea,  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fcdly  dedsive  testimonies  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  vaiied  al 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Servius  {ad 
JEn.  xi.  143)  says,  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  funeral  was  at 
nigiit,  and  lie  derives  the  fa  nm  froui  f  unalia  or  faces,  as  ves- 
pillonea  from  vespera.  At  a  later  period,  hoT\'ever,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  tlifi  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  sokniu 
jj^^iment.    h'estiiii  under  Vespoi,  p.  168.    liut  iu4  iuiuaxk  does  nut 
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prove  &o  much  tts  the  epigram  on  the  f&t  GkilluB,  who  had  ^^}\m 
down  in  the  street  at  night,  and  cduld  not  bo  raised  to  his  IM 
agaia  by  ihe  eiiigle  slave  that  aooompaoisd  him«  Matt.  tiiL  75 : 
buiituot  tnscripti  porUbant  tilti  eadireri 

Aodpit  inrelix  qualia  mille  rogiu. 
Hos  comet  invalidus  submusa  Tooe  preostur, 
Ut  quocunque  velint,  corpus  inane  feranU 
Permutatur  ouus,  stipataqun  tollitur  alta 
Grandis  in  aagusta  sarcina  saudapila. 
See  Dionj's.  iv.  20. 

Uut  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  pompciy  and  of  course  an  indictivum, 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day :  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose, 
thf)ngh  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies  (Gic. 

Legg*  ii.  26,  68,  proves  that  the  Roman  and  Attic  customs  wore 
quite  opposed  to  each  othor.  Plutarcli's  words  on  the  funeral  ol 
Sylla  pnrove  nothing) ;  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Trisda  robugtis  Ittetantiir  ftmera  plaustris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchmaun,  p.  83 :  Mortuus  est  iii,  K,  Jidiat,  hora  x.  elatus 
est  hora  iii.  frcquentia  maxima. 

The  funcra  indictiva  were  not  all  celubrated  with  equal  magrd- 
ficence.  The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  funus  cciisoriuTn^  not  tlio 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  flistinotions  proper  to 
this  person,  'r.u  it.  .'inn.  iv.  15,  of  Lucilius  Longiis,  who  had  never 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiii.  2),  Chiudio  cenmrium  funus  {i[eQYQ;\.\xuiB^t), 
Jul.  Cap.  Pert  in.  15.  The  author  does  not  remember  any  account 
of  wherein  consisted  t\m  distinction.  The  words  of  Polyb.  vi,  53, 
only  refer  to  imayines.  Age  too  made  a  difference.  In  the  caee 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toya  virilis,  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  funerals  were  called  acerba  funera, 
i.  e.  immatura,   Tib.  2,  6,  29 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  S,  59.    Nero  in  Tacit. 

17,  respecting  the  burial  of  Gennanicus.  They  were 
buried  ad  faces  et  cereosy  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  evening, 
Senec.  d»  Tranquil,  11 ;  Epiei,  122.  No  decisive  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  tiie  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  tlie  ancient 
practice  of  ni^t-interment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.  Passages  like  Propert.  iv.  11,  46 :  Viximua  iruignei 
inter  «<fomgue  facem^  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  ^e  funeral 
l>ile  was  kindled.  He  had  ssid  before  (t.  10) : 

Sic  nKBstte  cecinere  ttibt^,  cum  ftubdita  nostrum 
DsfcrilMlet  k^le  ttx  inindtli  eaput 
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Aiid  thufl  are  to  be  understood  all  similar  passa^,  ^liere  the  fdsa 
iiu^pUalU  is  o^^sed  to  the  feralis.  We  may  liere  remark,  thai  y^rjr 
young  cbildien  were  ner^r  bimit»  but  always  inhumed.  Juyen.  xv. 
139  ff.:  % 

KatursB  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adultio 
Yirginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  dauditur  infani 
£t  minor  igne  rogi. 

Plin.  yii.  16, 16,  At  a  grand  intement  the  proc^on  was  arranged 
hy  A  designaior,  who  was  supported  hy  a  lidbr  aiid  an  UceensUi, 
or  several  lictorSt  for  the  i^urpose  of  maintaining  ord^.  Die.  de 
Legg,  ii.  24 ;  Hor.  EpUt  i.  7,  5 : 

dam  fleni  tirima  eolorque 
Bcsignatoram  decorat  lictoribus  atrii, 

Doiiat.  ad  2'a\  Ad.  i.  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  tihidne&,  tho  number  of  whom  was  limited  bv 
tho  twelve  tables  to  ten;  ur  also  more  powerful  music,  corum  and 
tnbce,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  G,  43,  and  Heindorf's  remark.  Sonictliing, 
perhaps,  of  the  construction  of  these  tubce  may  be  gained  from  Ovid, 
Amor,  ii.  (i,  6 : 

Horrida  pro  ma;»tis  lanietur  pluma  cnpilli.-;, 
Pro  lou^  resonent  tuimina  vestra  tubio ; 

unless  it  be  only  a  genei'al  epithet. 

Then  followed  the  prceficxp,  female  mourners^  also  furnished  by 
the  UhiMi^airiw,  Hor,  ArU  431 : 

T7ti  qui  eondacti  moereiit  in  fanere,  dieunt 

Et  faclunt  prope  plara  dolentibiu  ex  anima:  sio 

Berisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetnr. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  qu(je  conductor  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  tho  gender  can  be  taken  generaUy.  See  Paul, 
p.  223.  [Yarro,  L,  L.  vii.  70.]  They  sang  tho  ncenia,  properly  a 
wailing  panegyric  on  the  deceased.    Plant.  True.  ii.  6,  14 : 

Sine  virtute  nrgutum  civem  mihi  habeam  pro  proflca 
Qaie  alios  collaadat»  eapse  se  Toro  non  potest. 

Just  so  Non.  ii.  p.  145 :  Ncema  intpium  ei  incondvhm  carmerit  quod 
addwiapreiio  mtUier,  qttcB  prcefica  dicereHiTt  mortuia  exhiheret.  These 
nanicB  were  also  named  mor^tiaZta,  and  were  accounted  nugce.  Plant. 
Ann,  iy.  1»  68:  Hot  sunt  non  nugte,  non  enim  mortufdia.  The 
further  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  Itl  jiu  ntly  comes  to 
denote  the  end»  does  not  belong  here. 

Still  stranger  was  the  custom  for  mimi  to  join  in  tiie  procession, 
|)erhaps  next  tb  the  prcBficcey  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  reflec- 
tions, and  implied  pas8a^;es  from  the  tragedians  to  the  ^iresent  cabo 
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T)tit  actually  formed,  sometimes,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
pageantry  of  ttoc,  by  actinpr  tho  ])avt  of  rpgnlar  Tneny-andrews. 
whilst  one  u[  tlie  number,  probably  always  the  arclnmimus^  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  ]>assagos  ilhistmtivo  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Vesp.  19 :  In  funere 
Favo  archiTnimus  personam  (jus  fercns  imitansquey  ut  est  moa,  facta 
et  dicta  vivi  iidcrrogatis  jndum  procuratoribuSy  quanti  funvs  et pompa 
constarety  ut  avdiit  H.  S,  centieSt  txdamavit :  centum  nbi  sestertta 
darent,  aeuvdid  Tiherim  proj'icerent.  The  artificeB  Henid  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  Julius  Caesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
everything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  excitement. 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
Tib,  57],  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  the  seurra  evidently  does 
not  bdong  to  the  pompa,  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  -were  most  Hkely  followed  by  the 
iTMigineB  majonm.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eidistadt*s  Diesertt,  de  Imagg,  Bom,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  size  and 
figure  the  persons  to  be  represented,  placed  these  wsxen  masks 
before  their  feces,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  Udm,  dad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining ; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod,  viii.  2,  Esto  heataj  /anus  atgue  tmaginu 
dueaid  triumphalea  tuum»  Polybius,  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken,  vi.  63.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  ancestors 
swept  along,  represented  by  Hving  individuals  in  proper  costume, 
in  front  of  the  corpse ;  and  tliis  ^vas  not  conhncd  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  biaiiches  also  sent  their  iijiayiiws  to  the 
cavalcade ;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  Pliny,  xxxv.  2, 
calls  gentilitia  funera.  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  gieuter  length 
at  tho  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  Whether  the  ima- 
gineSf  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  diiven  in  carnages  may  he 
doubted.   Propert.  says,  ii.  13,  19 : 

Nec  mea  tune  longs  spatietur  imagine  pompn : 

which  -v^'ord  sjKiUari  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  |)erson 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tahulce  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal.  (viii.  59)  relates  of  Coriolanus,  vpb  r^j;  xXivtig  avrw 
iptpeaOai  KtKtVffavrtQ  \d<pvpa  n  koI  aKvXa,  cat  OTttpuvovg,  Kat  fiv^ftaQ 
flX<  voKtup,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ut . . .  titidi,  vidarum  ab 
90  gentium  vocabuia  amttferrentur  •  •  •  censuere.  These  were  most  likely 
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oarridd  m  adTance  of  fhe  magineit  and  tibe  latter  did  not  come  after» 
Imt  preceded  tlie  corpse,  as  indeed  vas  most  natural,  Ibr  they  liad 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  lie  completed  their  train.  It 
is,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit  iii.  76>  VtgiiiH  ctarimmarum 
familiarum  imayine8  anidaitB  9uni,  Propert  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men- 
tions pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  l^ese  came  the  funm 
iUelf,  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  lectica  or  hduB  funebrU^  in  the 
case  of  persons  oi  distiuctiou  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  purple  or  t^old-ciiibroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
/ittaliciv  vcaiesy  on  whicli  lay  the  corpse.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  31,  of 
Augustus. 

According"  to  Servius  [ad  Vinj.  ^-En.  m.  222),  the  Jcctus  was 
borne  hy  the  nearest  relations,  or  Ly  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pcrs.  iii.  10(>,  At  ilhun  Jusicrni  capile  iuduto  suhiere 
Qm'n'tes ;  and  in  the  ctiso  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  individual  cases  (see  Kirchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  universal  custom. 
Velleius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  MtteUas  (Macedouicus),  i.  11,  7, 
Mortui  ejus  ltd um  pro  rosin's  stcstuhrunt  quatuor  Jiliif  etc.;  and  the 
same  accoimt  is  given  by  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  somethinG:  particular.  Plut.  {Qucut*  Bom. 
14)  saySy  rodff  yovJc;  iKKOfiii^ovffiv  ot  fthv  viol  avyKiKoXvftfi^patgt  al 
OoyaTegic  yvfivais  tuIq  Kc^aXai£,  but  incofu^v,  like  efferref  is  used  oi 
the  interment  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  UhttiTianuB,  vesperonea  or  vapillcnes^  Of  course,  at  such  a 
/unu$  plebekm  or  tadtum,  ilie  pomp  we  hove  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  wbo  were  poorer  stQl,  and  sLaves,  wece 
caziied  by  the  ve»piUone$t  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coffin,  MondapUa,  Enlgent.  de  8erm,  Ant,  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (z.  5)  9p<mda» 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  8at,  i.  8,  9,  oadawira  vtU  parkmda 
loedbai  in  area,  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-ohibs 
{collegia  ienuiorum),  which  on  the  death  of  any  McZaZt^i  adyanoed  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  fimeral,  funeraiiciwn, 
(Qrell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  ^eculupii  et  Sggtce, 
Orell.  2417,  the  CoU,  Jouis  Cemeni;  and  the  CaU*  euU,  JHanm  et 
Antinoi  ;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discoyered  on  a  Btone->tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.   Mommsen,  <2e  CcUeg,    Social.  JZbm.] 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  UdUB^  so,  after  it, 
foUowed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
viz.  those  who  had  just  been  manumia&i  by  the  will,  with  theii- 
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Lata  on,  to  mark  their  acquired  fireedom,  pileaii,  unless,  as  soioe 
suppose,  the  latter  preceded  the  ledus.  See  Xirchm.  ii.  7.  Besides 
these»  Mends  abo  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themselyes 
to  the  procession.  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  88*  But  manj  only  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  £b.t  as  the  dty-gatoi  where  they  left  it 
The  shade  of  Oynthia  charges  Ftopertiiis  with  this,  iy.  7,  2d : 

Si  piguit  portas  ultra  proccderc  ;  at  iliud 
Juwisses,  lectum  lentius  ire  meum. 

Not  only  tho  family  were  dressed  in  mourning,  but  also  the 
whole  convoy,  and  even  the  lictors.  Death  itself  being  supposed 
to  be  muMed  in  black,  fitXafiTn-rrXos  (Eurip.  Alcest.  860),  black  wiis 
the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.  Iliad,  xxiv.  94, 
So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.  Eui  lp.  Fh/m,  295,  dw^irXoQ^apkujv 
XtvKiHi'f  and  339.  [Becker's  Charidesy  Engliah  translation,  p.  295], 
and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Eomans.  Hence,  Ta cit .  Ajin. 
iii,  2,  atrata  plebes,  and  Juv.  iii.  213,  puUati  proceres,  x.  245.  It 
is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Yano, 
de  VU,  p.  [Dionys.  yiii.  62.]  TibuU.  i.  3,  6,  imsU  «»»u«,  and  iii 
2, 16: 

Oaaa  xncincta  nigra  Candida  veste  legant 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
sabstitated  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  QuoMit,  Bom, 
26;  Stat.  i8t^.  iii.  3,  8: 

Hue  vittata  comam,  invcnquc  insignis  amictu, 

Mitibus  exsequiis  ados  (rietas). 

The  reason  may  have  been,  as  Xirchmaim  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  drees  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  sombre  habiliments.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Cces.  83 ;  Ner.  42,  vmte  diactBaa  ;  comp. 
Stat.  Theb.  iii.  125,  ix.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  ornaments, 
lay*  xzziy.  7,  Quid  aliitd  'in  ludu^  quam  purpuram  atqw  auru/m 
dqpanuntf  quid,  qmm  dmerunt,  mmuni  {mtUiereB)  f  Dionys.  t.  48, 
-nii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet.  Oct 
28,  Jtarha  capiUoque  wmmino;  Cses.  67;  Iat.  xzyii.  34  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luchu  pMicuB),  and  abstained  from  dinner-parties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  3 :  Tiheriua  atque  Auguata 
puUico  abiUnuere,   Gic.  ad  AU,  zii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostnk 
where  the  lecttu  was  set  down.  Dion.  Hal.  iy,  40.  [xi.  89.]  Henoe 
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also  in  Hor.  Sat,  i,  6,  43,  cmeurranique  foro  Uia/unera,  Here  the 
bearers  of  tke  imaginea  took  fheir  seats  ceUis  curuHhu.  Polyb.  yi, 
53>  9.  Usually  one  of  the  relations  mounted  &e  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounced tbe  laudatiofunebriSi  Xiyog  imra^toc,  oyer  the  dead.  The 
first  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplioola,  who  pronounced 
the  Ufudaiio  on  Brutus.  Pint.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Boman 
one,  was  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  Hal.  t.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  oyer  all  the  fore&thers,  idiose  imagmes  were 
present,  and  recounted  their  indiyidual  merits.  See  Polyb.  above. 
The  author  dwells  on  the  political  importance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitions of  the  mei  its,  not  of  one  individual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laiidixtiones  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  tlie  sj)eaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  friend's  character,  wliihst  lie  described  the  brighter 
ono  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Cic.  firut.  16,  His  laudutionibus 
hi-^ft'i-ta  rerum  nosirarum  est  j'uda  meiuiosior ;  and  Liv.  viii.  40, 
Vitiatam  memoriam  ftmehrihvs  laudibus  reor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particidar  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  Gallic  war.  Liv. 
V.  50  :  Matronis  gratice  actce^  hoiwsqiie  nddituSf  ut  earum^  stent  viro- 
rumy  'post  mortem  solemnis  laudatio  csset.  Plutarch,  Camill.  8.  Lat- 
terly it  must  have  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Cic.  de 
Orai,  ii.  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  hdus  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  beibre,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

Tbe  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Gic.  dt  Legg,  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  &milies 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period;  e.  g.  the  patrician  gens  * 
Corndia,  Sylla  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  yii.  54 :  verihts  tdlionemt 
eruta  O,  Marti  cadavere.  But  in  reality,  inhtmiation  always  took 
place,  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  fimeral-yault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed 
the  cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (CHc.  23) : 
Hamnem  morfuum  4n  Urhe  ne  iepdiio,  neife  wifo.  The  two  kinds 
of  burial  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  cremaiio  is  expressly 
opposed  to  the  ««pfiZtorcr,  if  Oicero^s  explanation  be  correct.  Pliny, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  x^assage  cited  above,  understand<j»the  matter 
differently,  and  perhaps  more  correctly,  which  is  important,  as  he 
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probably  had  Cicero's  passage  before  bis  eyes.  He  says :  aeputUu 
vero  intelligatur  quoquo  modo  condiitis,  humatus  vero  humo  contedm. 
The  meaning  of  the  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial 
might  take  place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might ;  for 
this  latter  could  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  septi/- 
chrum  outside  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  Hiat  the  de- 
ceased was  frequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Oomp.  Yiig.  JEn. 
iy,  494 :  Tu  aeenia  pyram  tedo  itderiort  tub  auraa  MHgt.  504.  Serv* 
ad  Virg*  JEn*  tI*  152,  zi.  205*]  Isid.  Orig^  zy.  11 :  jmtw  qmtqm 
in  domo  sua  eepeliehatur,  posUa  wOi/um  est  legibua:  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  taken  yery  generally;  as.  they  were  most  fre* 
([uently  buried  in  agro*   liy.  yi.  36. 

StUl,  there  were  indiyidual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition:  e.  g. 
when  a  iriumphator  died.  Plut.  QuossL  Mem,  79.  [Dio.  Cass.  zliy. 
7.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  light  of  burial  in  the  city, 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  Cic.  aboye. 
The  yestal  yirgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  haye  often  been  transgressed, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  sejpultara,  therefore,  always  took  place,  even  Aviien  tLc  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  w  urd  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  fur 
crematio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  kuUiv  aud  OdjiTnv,  Dion.  Hal.  v. 
48,  concerning  Puplicola;  Fest.  JExc.  26;  [Serv.  (ul  Vir(j.  ^^Jn.  xi. 
201,  iii.  22;]  Stallb.  ad  Teretit.  Andr,  i.  1,  101;  Bottig.  Vaseui^em, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  universal  burial-places  for  all  classes. 
Wlioever  could  aflord  it,  selected  or  ac(^uii-ed  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situation,  as  on  high- ways,  and  here  a  family- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
.  condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  Esqui- 
linu$,  up  to  the  tiuie  of  Augustus.   Hoi:,.  ^Sa^.  i.  8,  10 ; 

Hoc  misere  plebi  stebat  commune  sepulcmni^ 

Pantolabo  scutto,  Nomentaiioquo  ncpoti, 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  treccntos  cippus  in  agium 
Hie  dubat :  heredes  monuineutum  ne  scqucretur. 

See  the  yeises  following,  and  Heindorf  s  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili* 
nus  fanfiiKftft  of  note  were  also  buried,  do.  PhU»  iz*  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  Futicuka  {PuOcoUt  PuHlveuUi. 
The  chief  passage  is  in  YarrOi  L.t.5;  Fest.  Hxe,  p.  118.  What 
Eestus  really  wrote  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  ol 
Uie  &agment,  only  be  g^uessed  at.   There  the  corpses  were  either 
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burnt,  "v^'ithout  any  fiirtlior  interment,  orinhnmoil,  or  tlirown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  uniYcrsal  burial-place  for  slaves, 
but  only  for  the  vilia  mandpia.  [In  the  rmnicipia  there  were 
fiiimlar  spots  inopumfimenbus  desHnatosJ] 

As  burning  tlio  corpse  came  yeiy  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  built  iot 
the  puipose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin  are  area, 
[OrelL  4396;  M^uim,  Suet.  N<^r.  60;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46;]  and  in 
Fulgent.  loaduB;  the  particular  one,  capulus.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  feretrum^  has  been  sufficiently  proyed  by  Ouden- 
doip  ad  Appul.  Met,  Viii.  p.  544,  captdoB  carU  et  vetudaie  BtmiUdoB; 
and  X.  p.  690,  etntpercuh  capuLi  remato.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  mtco- 
phagii  as  they  are  called, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  lapis  tarcophagus  (Plin.  ii.  96,  zzzri.  17),  though  also  con- 
strocted  of  marble  and  other  stone, — must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [Orell.  194,  4478 :  eorpuB  integrum 
conditum  sarcophago.  The  coffins  of  tiie  Scipios  were  of  stone 
(joeperino).'] 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  pri'adiially  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coilina,  even  as  early  as  in  Appuloius. 
See  Macrobius,  Sat.  vii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  tlie  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also,  accordin*?  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Sorv.  ad  Virg.  ^-Eji. 
ix.  188,  makes  between  j)j/ra  and  roguSy — pyra  est  lignorum  conqpriaii^ 
ro(jus  cum  jam  ardcre  arper  it^  is  decidedly  false,  asiR  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Cic.  dr  Lrgg.  ii.  23  :  rognm  asn'a  ne 
polifo.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Yirgil  first  lias  constituerc  'pyraSy  and 
then  circum  accenaoa  decurrere  rogos :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
biutum,  and  the  place  of  burning  ustrina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  yiii.  69,  tOa^^/av  tv  avr^  X"'P'V']  Around  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.  Virg.  JSn.  vi.  216 : 

Ingentem  struxtre  j)yram :  cui  froiidibus  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  ct  fcrales  ante  cupressos 
Consiituunt,  decorautque  super  fulgcntibus  armis  : 

and  thereon  Servius.  The  corpse  being  jdaced  on  it,  odores,  i.e. 
tua^  unguenta,  Uquores,  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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hair  thrown  upon  it.  Stat.  Silv,  ii.  1,  162,  and  more  in  detail,  t. 
I,  210,  ff. 

Quis  carmine  digno 
Exscquias  et  dona  malse  feraliu  pompcC 
Purlegat?  oiime  illic  stipatum  examine  loiigo 
Ver  Arabum  CUicumquc  fluit  floresquc  Sabsei, 
Indorumque  oraara  seges,  pnoceptaque  templis 
Tura,  FaliBstini  dmul  Hebrteiqne  Uquores, 
Ooiycieeqne  come,  Cinyreaque  gennina. 

[Al!=?o  comestibles,  CatulL  lix.  Vidiatia  ipso  rapere  dc  rofjo  ccenam. 
Comparo  Tor.  Eun.  iii.  2,  28.]  This  was  done,  however,  not  only 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joined  in  the  procession. 
See  Kirclim.  iii.  5.  Previously  to  this,  the  dead  person  received 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  accounted 
a  proof  of  it.    Prop.  ii.  13,  29 : 

Osculaque  in  gi  lidis  poiuus  suprcina  labcllls 
Cum  dabitur  Syrio  muaere  pleaus  onyx. 
And  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  9,  53. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  was  again  set  up,  led  by  the  frctfica 
(see  SeiT.  above);  Teront.  Aikdt,  i.  1,  102,  Jn  ignem  imposita  est, 
jfletur,  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Qreek  custom  only  is 
aUuded  to.  While  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  fhem,  ayeriing  his  &ce,  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  oonmsted  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  oombustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Dam  levis  anara  straitur  Libitina  papyro, 
Dam  myrrbam,  et  casiam  fiebilis  uxor  emit : 

unless,  perlui])s,  a  io/ncrdum  is  to  bo  understood.  Pitch,  however, 
is  expressly  named  m  ui  inscription  adduced  by  Kirchmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  burning,  see  Creuz.  Abr.  p.  263,  fF.,  wlioio  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  a^es  were 
quenched.   Virg.        vi.  226, 

Postquam  eoUafwi  dncrcs  ct  flamma  qaierit; 
lleliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavcrc  faWUam, 

is  cited  to  show  that  this  #as  done  with  wine,  BSkd.  Stat.  Silv,  iL  6, 
(H),  quod  tiU  Se^  eanoa  resUnxit  cineres.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  OBiUegium.  TibuU. 
iii.  2, 19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  contain  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  ro(fwn  ne  respergito.   It  hfid,  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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that  duiHig  rimY\s  iiine.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 ;  yVocto  fttwfa 
piare  cado.  Perhaps  TibuUus,  too,  moans  nothing  else;  and  it  was 
only  ill  cases  of  great  extravagance  that  not  mercl}' the  collected 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogus,  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  succeeding  rites  are  nuwhore  better  recounted  than  in 
the  very  passage  of  TibuUus  cited  above. 

Pftefatm  ante  meos  manes  animamque  precata;, 
Porfti^ccqae  pias  ante  li(piore  manus, 
•  Pars  quit;  sola  inoi  re.stabit  corporis,  ossa 

Inrinct:u  iiii^ra  can<lida  vesto  legaiit ; 
Et  priniiiTU  amioso  spargant  collecta  Ia"60 

Mox  etiam  iiivco  fuiulrre  lacto  parent. 
Post  hapc  carbascis  huniarcm  tollere  velia 
At  que  ia  mnrraorca  ponere  sicca  domo, 
111  lie,  quas  mitt  it  dives  Panchaia  merees 

Eoique  Arabes,  pinguis  et  Assyria, 
£t  nostri  memores  lacrymie  fundautur  eodem ; 
Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim. 

TliQ  poet  describes  how  ho  wished  to  be  buried,  after  having  been 
chanj^ed  into  ashes,  by  Nercra  and  her  brother  (v.  15,  ff.).  He 
also  dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  pnvon  by  him,  then,  is  this :  First, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  were  to  bo  invoked:  then,  thev  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mourning- 
robe.  These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  niilk, 
and  then  dried  on  a  linen  cloth.  All  sorts  of  perfumes  were  then 
mingled  with  the  ashes.    Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  5,  69  : 

Atque  ca  cum  foliia  et  amomi  pulvere  misce, 
whore  hy  foil  is,  perhaps  nardum  is  meant.   Huschke  ad  TibuU»  i« 
3^  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  unguentay  liquore$,  wer*t 
poured  upon  them.   But  there  is  no  mistaking  Oyid.  Fast,  iiL  561 

Mista  Mbunt  roolles  lacrymis  unguenta  favills. 
[and  Pers.  yi.  24,  umm  oasd  inodora  dahit.'] 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  whid^ 
was  besprinkled  odoribus.  These  are  Hie  tear^-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  ofben  mentioned  formerly,  [OreU.  4832,  teretea  onyches  fitci 
grcusiletque  dldbastri,^  (See  B5ttig.  Vaaeng,  i.  p.  66.)  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were  condere  and  componere. 
TibuU.  supra ;  Prop.  ii.  2,  3j,  Tu  mea  componcs  ossa.  Condere^ 
however,  is  said  properly  of  cuUecting  into  the  unia,  and  comjponcre 
of  consigning  to  the  monument.    Ovid.  Trial,  iii.  3,  70  ; 

Inque  suburbano  condita  pone  solo, 
iience  the  buried  were  called  conditio  compontif  bUu   Oio.  (26 
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Legg.  ii.  22.  [Sometimes  one  urn  or  coffin  contained  the  remains 
of  two  persons,  to  iii<licate  thoLr  alfectiou,  as  in  the  case  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  cliildren.    Consol,  ad  Liv»  162 : 

Quod  licet  hoc  certe  tumalo  ponemor  in  uno. 
Misoebor  cineriqae  cinis  aiqna  OBsibos  ona. 

Orell.  2863,  4370,  4624.]  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
farewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  well-kiio\Mi  formulio :  ai^ 
anima  Candida;  terra  tihi  levis  ait ;  molliter  cubent  ossa^  and  so  ffji  Ui, 
and  after  those  assomblod  liad  been  purified  by  sprinkling  with 
consecrated  water  {lustratio),  and  the  Ilicet  had  been  pronounced, 
they  separated.  "Who  performed  these  two  rites  is  doubtful.  See 
Servius  ad  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  cultiug  off  the 
finger  of  the  cor])so  before  l^nrnin^r.  and  tlif  ■\v(^r(ls  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  TTomini  inortuo  ne  os'^a  h  'jito.  see  Kirclun.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  Lurial  eamo  the  iiovcindialid  or  ferim 
iiovemdiahSy  a  sacrifiee  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  ad  Jfor.  Epod, 
17,  48  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEu.  t.  64 ;  Paul,  and  Fest.  v.  vinum  resper- 
Bum^  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes  {ptdtes,  panerriy  merum), 
August.  Confess,  vi.  2;  ovum,  Juv.  v.  84;  salt  and  80  forth,  Ov. 
Fcui,  ii.  628 :  although  he  speaks  of  the  Farentalia  ;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  gi-avo.  Jul.  Obs.  112,  ca:na  Bern  posifa  a  cane  adttaanie' 
guam  deUharetur,  Plut,  CVom.  36;  Dio.  Cass^lxyii.  9.  It  was  called 
ecena/erali$t  Jut*  t.  84 : 

Ponitnr  exigna  feralia  coena  patella. 

App.  Florid.  4;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  funerum  ferculia.  See  TertuU. 
de  Test.  an.  4  ;  ds  Eesurr,  1 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dct,  yiii.  27  ;  Lips,  ad 
Tax;,  Ann.  vi.  o.  The  proper  Roman  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
silicernxum^  as  is  usually  supposed  ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter,  Ad,  iv.  2,  48,  cmtaqnc  in/ertur  diis  mauihus,  yet  Yarro's  author- 
ity is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235 :  Silicernium  est  proprium 
comnvium  fanehre  quod  senibm  exhibefur,  Varro  Meleagr.  funut 
exseguiaii  laute  ad  s^ulcrum  aniiquo  more  eilicemium  confecimus^ 
L  e.  mpi^iirrvov  quo  pransi  discedcntes  dtcimus  alius  alii  vale.  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  eilicernium  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  grave  (hence  Servius  ad  Virg*  ^n.  y.  92, 
deiiyes  it  from  eiliceenium,  i,  e,  a  meal  near  the  grave-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  moniiment,  as  in  that  of  Nsevolaia  Tyche  at  Pompeii. 
It  differed  firom  the  coena  funerisy  Pers.  v.  33,  whidi  took  place  in 
tiie  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  families  a  great  nimiberof 
g^uests  were  invited;  sometimes  the  whole  people  (Qic.  p.  Mut, 
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36),  or  they  received  a'  visceratio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liv.  viii. 
22,  xxxix.  46:  Snpf.  Cms.  ;  Sen.  Ep.  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  though  the  name  viscerafio  remained.  Orell.  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shows  of  gladiators  often  attended  thiR  feast.  Liv.  xli. 
28 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2, 86 ;  Biouys.  v.  17 ;  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  8,  xxxix. 
7,  -diii,  22. 

Long  affcer  the  funeral  th6y  testified  pious  affectioii  for  the 
deceased  in  various  mys.  The  Feralia  held  in  Fehmary  was  a 
general  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Parenfah'a, 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Varro,  L,  ii.  13 : 
Feralia  ah  inferis  et  ferendo,  quod  ferunt  turn  epttJas  ad  sepulcnxm 
qwbuB  juB  ibi  parentare,  Paul.  p.  85 ;  Macrob.  8at  i.  9 ;  Oyid. 
Amor*  i.  13,  3 : 

Aimua  Bolenni  esede  panntat  oiis. 

Comp.  Cio,  de  Legrj.  ii.  21 :  hostia  maxima  (i.  o.  the  sheep.  Paul, 
p.  120);  parentare,  Phil.  i.  6;  Ter.  de  Iiesur,  c.  2;  Testim.  an,  4; 
Ov.  Fa^,t.  ii.  533 ;  Auson.  Parent,  prirf.  Victims  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {profusion es),  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
.  were  put  on  it.  Pirop.  iv.  6,  72 :  curto  vetuB  amphora  cdUo,  Oic.  de 
Legg,  26.  These  are  the  BoUnnia  dona  ormtmera.  O7*  Fast,  ii. 
54d;  Oatull.  c. : 

Tiftdita  sant  tristes  mimera  ad  inferias. 

But  all  this  might  he  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia ;  hence  parentare  is  used  generally  for  inferiafi  wittcre. 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemorative  banquets, 
in  most  extravaj^ant  style.  Cic.  p.  Fhrcc.  38 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  86, 
243;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplete,  see  Orell.  707:  rasas  ad 
monumeniinn  drfcrrc.  3927,  4084,  4420.  Rosor  and  escai,  i.  e.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  Plin.  xviii.  12,  30,  parentando  utique  assumitur  (faba). 
Eunds  wore  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  escce 
and  roscB  on  the  other  days,  bfesides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell, 
3927,  4084,  4107  ;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
E^^natia.] 

The  urnce  [or  o??ce,  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  oUce  089uari€Bt  4644  ;  oWa- 
ria,  4544 ;  schola  oUarum,  4542 ;  hydria,  4546 ;  vascellum^  4655],  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  ahapes  and 
materials,  mostly  teskd.  Ptopert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiat  manea 
parwda  testa  meos :  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15 ;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver.  Entrop. 
viii.  5 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.]  Glass  ones  have  been  al.^o  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  toinb'^,  both 
as  I'cgurd.s  external  form  and  interior  aTTanircnients,  is  known  ft-om 
numerous  monumeuts  still  extant.  Bee  G< no  von  Agyagf.  U'and. 
d.  Pdmpeii :  the  plan  and  vie-w  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground* 
plan  and  sectioii  of  the  tomb  of  Neevoleia  Tyche,  and  other  monu- 
ments.* 

One  of  the  most  instructive  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  j^rotecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16:  Ut  aint  in  f route  pedes  cmium,  in 
agrum  pedes  duceatu  Omne  genus  etiam  pomorum  volo  sint  circa 
einen$  meoa  eivinearum  largikr*  Valde  enim  faUum  est,  vivo  quidm 
domoe  eMu  esse,  non  cnrari  eae^  uhi  diutiue  habitandum  e»t^  et  ideo 
ante  omnia  adjici  volo:  Hoe  montimen^m  hximdjam  wm  ieqtuitur, 
Cekrum  erU  mihi  eurce^  iU  teeiamento  caveam,  ne  morium  tnjuriam 
aedpiam;  prc^ponam  enim  unum  ex  liheriis  eepulcro  meo  custodia 
couMB.  [Orell.  4781.]  Among  fhe  ornaments  wMch  Trimalohio 
orders  from  the  lapidartite,  are  also  navee  pUnie  vdie  eunteB^  and 
such  allegorical  reliefe  have  actually  been  found  on  eippi.  See 
Goro,  t.  6«  The  tomhs  were  generally  protected  hy  a  ring- wall, 
[moeena,]  as  that  of  Nsevoleia  Tyche.  [OrelL  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  mterior,  i.  e.  the  proper  cinerarium  or  oesuariumt  stood  the 
urns  in  niches,  lIocuH,  loetdamenia,  lecH,  aolia,  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse,] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  columba^ 
rium.  [Orell.  4544,  4358,  4513.]  Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 
lucernm  aepulchrales,  and  the  above-iucutioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cippus  was  always  the  inscription,  iituhts.  Ovid,  iii.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4121.  ^Vn  immense  number  of  Itunuin  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reli(ifs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  bfiker,  M. 
Yerg.  Enrys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  colloctod  by  OrcUi, 
cap.  XX.  4351-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  fimcral-nionunient  is  monumentmn, 
only  that  it  can  also  bo  erected,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  r.eiiota' 
phium.  Oic.  pro  Sexto,  67  :  L,  Opimiua  .  .  .  cujiis  monumcutnm  ccJC' 
berrimum  in  foro,  sepulcrum  deeertimmum  in  Htore  Dyrrhachino 


*  These  weglTra  in  dell's  FompelanA. 
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rdidum  est,  [By  the  word  monumentum  he  does  not  mean  cenota- 
phiunif  but  the  basilica  opimia^  or  tho  Tomi)lG  of  Concord.  Halm. 
ad  Ci<^eron.  ib.  310.]  Thus  tho  beautiful  monument  of  Calventius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenoiaphium,  without  ossuariiun.  [Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  63;  Cenotaphium  in  Gallia,  Eonut  sopulcriLm.  But  cenota- 
pkium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monument  erected  by  a  pcreon 
dunng  his  life.  Orell.  4519,  4526,  dornam  ceternam  sibi  vivus 
curavit.  TJlp.  Dig.  xi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
aepulchrumf  bmtum,  and  even  tumulus,  are  ^equently  used  as 
synonymes. 

These  observations  must  su£&ce,  respecting  this  yery  Yolmninous 

subject. 

[Hitherto  no  work  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  yiew;  though  muoh  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Kirchmann's  work;  Gothofred.  on  Ood* 
Theod,  ix.  17 ;  and  Dirksen,  nisi.  Script,  Aug,  169. j 
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Abaci,  UL  tL  li  190^ 
Abolla,  m 
Acerra,  5Si& 
Acetabulum,  iI9 
Acipenser,  IM 
AKQoafiaTay  470  • 
Acta  diurna,  134.  «.  1 ;  1 8 '> 
Actor  in  the  family,  2M 
Ad  versi tores,  214 
Ager  Falemus,  «57i  m,  1 
Ahenum, 
Alabastnim,  21)^ 
Alae  (in  the  House),  253 
Alea,  439 
Alec,  4fi2 

Alvcufl,  aaa 

Alveus,  a  dice-table,  fiOQ 

Ambulatio,  40.5 

Arnica,  I£2 

Araiculum,  437 

Amphora?,  479i  4fiS 

Ampulla, 

Anagnosta),  2M 

Aunulus  pronubus,  HO 

Ant®,  2411 

Anteambulones,  213 

Antcpagmenta,  2411 

Antiquarii,  324 

A  pedibus  pucri,  21ii 

Apodyterium,  383 

Apophoreta,  4fiS 

Apotheca,  489 

Apotheca  triclinii,  26a 

Aquarii,  3fi2 

Aquiminarium,  30fl 

Arabia,  144,  il.  S 

Area,  I06j  «.  S;  227 

Area  (coflfins),  ^12 

Arcarii,  223 

Archetypa,  17,  a.  £ 

Argentum  purum  et  cielatum.  301 


Armarium,  106,  2L  Sj  297i  323 

Arm-bands,  441 

Arrailloe,  441 

Aricia,  50 

Arra,  Hfi 

Asellus,  452 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 
Asseres,  343 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  197 
Atramentum  librarium,  32^ 
Atriensis,  205 
Atriolum,  253 
Atrium,  242 
Aurata, 

Aureus,  74,  2 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, LQ^ 
Authepsa,  29S 

BaiiB,  85 ;  its  springs,  86^  il  4 ;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  83 
BaXa»'oc,  232 
Ballon,  322 

Ball-play,  323 ;  different  kinds  of,  322 
Balneum  distinct  from  Thermae,  332 
Baptisterium,  375,  385 
Basterna,  342 
Bathing  utensils,  323 
Baths,  3iiG 

 —  of  Campania  and  Etruria,  22 

 at  Baiae,  92,  ?l  12 

 at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  362 

 at  StabitO,  plan  of,  370 

 for  women,  325 

  public  baths  at  Rome,  321 

  libraries  in  the  bathS;  320 

 time  of  bathing,  326 

 lodgings  over  the  buths,  22. 
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Baths  of  Nero,  painting  of  a  section 
of,  aM 

Beards,  12a 
Beggars,  50,  tL  2D 
Bcllaria,  457 
Bellus  homo,  2A 
Bene  tibi,  132,  «^  U 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  I70 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2^  2ix  2 
Bibere  no  men,  131,  il  Ifl 
Bibliopolfc,  m  2M 
Bibliothecte,  m 
Bifores,  2^1 

Jiirthday,  celebration  of,  78^  n.  in 

Boar,  CGcnne  caput,  4fi3 

Books,  32i 

Booksellers,  33i 

Botularii,  4fi.5 

Botuli,  IM 

Bovilla), 

Braccaj,  423 

Branding  of  slaves,  222 

Brassica,  IM 

Bread,  462 

Bulla  aurea,  IM 

Burning  the  corpse,  51  o 

Burial-places,  ^IH 

Bustum,  517 

Bysstis,  IM 

Cacabus,  2QS 
Cadus,  479,  iSS 
Cffilatura,  3M 
Caelibes,  116 
Calamistnini,  440 
Calamus,  332 
Calceare,  315 
Calceus,  121 
Calculator,  121 
Calculi,  \m 
Calda,  AM 

Caldarium  in  the  baths,      ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  121 
Calices,  152 
(Jaliga,  427. 
CamcriB,  225 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  Ififi 
Camoense,  grove  of  the,  11 
Campania,  the  springs  of,  90.  n.  8 


Candelabra,  30fl 

 — -  of  what  materials  they 

were  made,  312 
 from  JEgina  and  Taren- 

tum,  313 

 in  the  form  of  trees,  &c,, 

314 
Oandela),  303 
Canis,  at  dice,  500 
Cantharus,  131 
Capis,  l&l 
Capitium,  412 
Capo,  lfi2 
Caps®,  332 

Capsarii,  their  different  employments 
214,  333;  in  the  baths,  93,  14  • 
373 

Capsus,  312 

Capulus,  fill 

Carbasus,  111 

Carinas,  71,  ti^  3 

Carpentum,  31fi 

Carptor,  liiS 

Carriages,  311 

Carruca,  313 

Cartibulura,  2S9 

CaryoUe,  Ififi 

Castra  lecticariorum,  311 

Castrare  vinum,  121 

CateUffi,  112 

Catcnata  taberna,  46,  2 
Cathedra,  222 
Catini,  419 
Caupo,  352 
Caupona,  35a 
Causia,  123 
Cave  cancm,  212 
Cavum  aedium,  242,  257 
Cedrus,  328 
Ceilings,  275 
Celibacy,  126 
Cellffi  penaria),  2fi^ 
Cellae  servorum,  59j  «^  1 ;  05^  w.  IS , 
2M 

Cellae  vinariaj,  58^  n,  1 ;  481 
Cella  frigidaria,  in  the  baths.  385 
Cellarius,  205 
Cenotaphium,  506,  522 
Cerevisia,  485 
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Ceroma,  318 

Chapel,  2fi2 

Choplets,  12fi 

Cbaristia,  2212 

ChartJB  epistolares,  233 

Chests,  297 

Children,  178 

Chirurgi,  2Q& 

Chrysendcta, 

Cicer,  4GG 

Cinerarium,  ^22 

Ciniflones,  217^  440 

Cippi,  a22 

Circuli,  AM 

Cisiuiji, 

Cistellse,  2M 

CitreaB,  205 

Citrus,  221 

Clathri,  211 

Clavis,  2112 

Clavis  Laconica,  283 

Clavus  latus,  or  angustus,  ill 

Cleaning,  implements  for,  302 

Clepsydiao,  MS 

Clients,  221 

Clipeus,  381 

Clocks,  315 

Coccum,  lifi 

Cochlece,  4fil 

Cochlear,  ill 

Cocula,  2M 

Codicilli,  m. 

Coemtio,  161 

Ccena,  465 

  nuptialis,  lfi5 

.         pontificalia,  458 

  recta,  457 

  Trimalchionis,  110,  «.  1 

  feralis,  620 

Ccenaculum,  6,     S ;  201 
Ccenare  de  die,  45fi 
Coenare  in  ducem,  2^  21.  2 ;  45b 
Colum,  299^  m. 
Columbarium,  522 
Comissatio,  124,  tL  1 
Compagns,  422 
Compedes,  221 
Compluvium,  26T 
Conclamatio. 


Concubinatus,  IM 
Condere  oculos,  5ill2 
Confarreatio,  157 
Congius,  479 
Conopium,  2M 
Conserva,  220 
Constructio  (of  books),  329 
Contubernium  of  the  slaves,  22Q 
Convenire  in  manum,  156.  167,  16S 
Convivia  tempestira,  456 
Cooking  utensils,  22fi 
Copta,  Copta  placenta,  IfiS 
Coquina,  264 
Corinthian  brass,  18,  n.  9 
Comua,  511 

Comua  of  the  books,  32S 

Coronaj,  496 

Corona  convivialis,  497 

Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  il  5 

Cortina, 

Cosmetce,  male  slaves,  2IZ 
Covinus,  342 
Crater,  ISS 
Craticula,  222 
Crematio,  51ii 
Crepidee,  422 
Crepundia,  183 
Cribrum,  222 
Crucifixion  of  slaves,  22m 
Crusta,  3M 
Crusta;,  322 
Crystallina,  322 
Cuba,  IM 
Cubicularii,  212 
Cubicula,  2fi2 
Cubital,  12A 
Cucullus,  i23 
Cucuma,  22a 
Culcita,  2M 
Culina,  2M 
Curaerus,  IM 
Cunina,  1B2 
Cupa,  4fi2 
Cupboards,  292 
Cursores,  213 
Curtains,  252^  276,  32b 
Cyathus,  479 
Cybium,  459 
Cymbium, 
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Caress  before  the  domus  funesta,  |  Emca,  46fi 


oOo ;  roana  toe  xuneral  pile,  oi7 

li^ssedum,  Mq 

Jjitnina,  the  spnngs  or,  90^  «.  a 

unctjixoxuecstf  4ou 

riXearae,  2ii2 

Liatatim  luderc,  400 

£.xpulsim  luoere,  iml 

liay,  oinsions  oi  tae,  liH 

Dead,  interment  of,  605 

races  nuptiales,  160,  1q2 

Uecunae  of  slaves,  203 

li'amiliaf  its  meaning.  161.  }o4,  11)8 . 

LrCCUllO,  Zlm 

rustica  and  urbana,  21)2 

Deductio  of  the  hnde,  Ifill 

I'amuli, 

Defrutura,  486 

rarreum  (libuni\  at  the  confarrcatio, 

Deliciae  of  the  ladies,  25,  m 

163 

iielpliica}  (marble  tables},  111,  th.  1 

rartor,  ffirfurz/y,  401) 

Dcmensura  of  the  bIuvcs,  218 

raaCUB,  zoO,  4j4,  liiZ 

Designator  funeris,  611 

ratua,  460 

Di^cta,  2fi2 

Fatui,  monones,  21iz 

Diapasmata,  3/8 

r  uuci  s,  in  the  house,  2M 

Uiatreta  (diutreti  calicesj,  ."04 

reet,  coverings  oi,  4z4,  liia 

Jjiuareatio,  l7o 

renestrse,  ii/D 

Ditfundcre  vinum,  487 

rcralia,  iiZl 

jjisciciiiun,  1/0 

rercuia  oi  iiie  cocnn,  4^)0 

Dispcnsator,  2il± 

Fcriai  novemdiales,  620 

Diversorium,  or  dercrsorium,  252 

Feronia,  temple  of,  ^ 

Divortium,  i7P 

ribula,  433 

Doiubra,  I,  n.  1 

r  ire  and  \^accr,  ceremony  oi|  at  id<* 

Doha,  48G 

marriage,  1112 

Dominium,  178 

Fires  in  Rome,  1^  ti,  I 

Domo  interdiceic,  101,  !l  3 

r  1£Q,  ±QjI 

Dumus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  231 

Jbiaoeiia,  ijih 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Flamingo,  468 

Dunuitona,  ziM 

Flammeum  of  the  bride,  lfi5 

Dress  01  the  men,  40'j 

li^l^yv.^  OTA 

rloors,  270 

 women,  431 

rocaiia,  424 

Drinks,  ion. 

l.^^l  1        '>  n  i\ 

roUia,  tillLl 

Dulciarius,  4(18 

A  4  A 

rores,  2111 

I  onnise,  ou 

Kar- rings,  ±41  ' 

roruli,  323 

bchinus,  401,  484 

Forum  Appii,  52 

hducation,  UiJ  i 

r  ngidanuni  in  the  baths,  0  ->•> 

"*  ^  J                1  o  o  ! 

j'^dusa,  Dili  i 

riltlilus,  4Uo 

J*ilscothesia,  3  <  'J 

r  ionics  ui  tlic  books,  a2ii 

Kmuncipatio,  1 81 

r  ulcra,  ^yo 

l"*        Ul      ...4..  •>l^*l 

lumblcmata,  lill^ 

T^..1 1  ...  A  -     j4  4O 

luUones,  448 

J^niironiis, 

Epii3.':ipnides,  457 

Fuuambuli,  21fl 

Episiolie,  3M 

Fundi,  5ii 

Eigastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  59^ 

Fungi,  Ififi 

n.  1 

1 

Funiculus,  SOS 
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Funus,  publicum,  609;  indictiTum, 
510;  censorium,  610;  acerbum,  510 

Furca,  carrying  the,  punishment  of 
slaves,  223 

Galeola,  1S3 

Gallus,  biographical  notice  of,  Gj  8 

Garaea,  social,  49a 

Ganeum, 

Gardens,  2M 

Garum,  Ml 

Gausapa,  295,  419,  113 

GeroinaB  frontes  of  the  books,  32d 

Gestatio,  Z61 

Glass,  303^  313 

Glutinatores, 

Gnomon,  MS 

Gobius,  459 

Grabatus,  2ai 

Graco  more  bibere,  128,  ii.  6_;  130, 
tL^  9 

Grassatores,  64,  tL.  28 
Green-houses,  3B3 
Gustns,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  IM 
Guttumium,  3M 

Outtus,  305^  4RQ 
Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428, 139 
Halteres,  IM 
Harpastum,  iQ2. 
Hats,  12a 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  12^ 
Heredipetae,  74,  g.  8 
Hexaclinon,  108.  tL.  llj  474 
Hexaphoron,  311 
Hippodromus,  361 
Holoserica,  112 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

m 

Horariura,  22fi 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
Horologinm,  32il 
Hortulanus,  35Q 
Hospites,  226 
Household  utensils,  2M 
House,  the  Roman,  2M 
Humatio,  M7 
Hydromeli,  181 


Hypocaustum,  228 
Hypogsea,  2fi2 

latraliptse,  208 

Illumination  of  towns,  81,  il.  12. 
Imagines  majorum,  lo^  ill 

 clypeatae,  16.  tL  1 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitatio  ruris,  67,  21 
Impluvium,  61,  «.  13  ;  252 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  432 
Indusium  or  intusium,  41S 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  351 
Instita,  133 
Instrumentum,  2M 
Insula,  6,  w.  8;  232 
Interjungere,  51.  il  22 
Interula,  132 
•lirvoX€/3ijc,  3S2 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,  211 

Janua,  2111 

Jecur  anseris,  162 

Jentaculum,  452 

Jugum,  IM 

Jus  lati  clavi,  105,  tL  & 

Jus  osculi,  226 

J usta  f acere,  500 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  127 

Kitchen,  2M 
KoTTajJoCt  504 

Labrum,  306,  388 
Lacema,  420,  444 
Lacertus,  152 
Laconicum,  386 
Lacrymatories,  519 
Lactarius,  M9 
Lactuca,  456^  465 
Lacunaria,  276 
Liena,  122 
Lampaduria,  313 

Lamps,  lucema,  399 ;  triclinarea  &uq 
cubicularee,  310;  polymiii,  310;  se- 
pulcrales.310. 521;  in  the  hatha,  372 
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Lancci»  479 
Lanipendia,  448 
Lapig  specularis,  277,  242 
Laqucarii,  276 
Lararium,  2QA 
Lar  vialis,  id 
Lasanam,  2dS 
Laternae,  ZlA 

Laternarii,  lampadarii,  215 
Latrina,  2B& 
Laudatio  funebris,  615 
LaTatrina,  2M 
Lebes,  298,  aM 

Lectica,  3i ;  aperta,  212 ;  with  win- 
dows and  Bhntteni,  M2;  when  it 
first  oame  into  fashion,  M5. ;  f  tme- 
bris,  512. 

Lecticarii,  213 

Lecti  triclinares,  sammus,  medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon  them, 
470 

liectores,  2QS 

Lectos,  2M 

LectoB,  genialis  or  adrersus,   247 ; 

cabicularis,    2^ ;  lucubratorius, 

291 ;  fimebris,  6QB 
Le^s,  coTerings  of  the,  i23 
Legumina,  iA2 
Lentiscus,  122,  a.  2D 
Lepeata,  482 
Lepus,  465 
Letter,  338 
Levana,  Ihl 
Lex  Oppia,  345 
Libation,  132^  a.  12 
Liberalia,  197 
Libitinarius,  507 

Librarii,  209;  for  the  library,  324; 
a  studiis,  32,  n.  4 ;  ad  mannm  or  ab 
epistolis,  33d ;  as  bookbinders,  331; 
as  booksellei^  335 

Library,  322 

Libri,  32^ 

Xibripens,  71,  bl.  4 

Licittus,  71,  tL.  2 

Licita  consuetado,  Ifi9 

Lighting,  manner  of,  308 

ligula,  418 

Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linosterna,  444 
Lintea,  39a 
Linom,  444 
Literati,  2M 
Lixiviam,  449 
Loculi,  228 
Lonientum,  319 
Lora,  4iilj 
Lucemae,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 9^ ;  oysters  therefrom,  i&l 
Lucus  Camcnnanim,  41j  tL  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  5M 
Ludi  magistri,  IM 
Ludiones,  210 

Ludus  duodeeim  scriptorum,  502 
■        latrunculorura,  502 
Lunula,  420 
Lupanaria,  ill 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  183 

 of  the  corpse,  520 

Lychnuchi,  309 

 pensiles,  314 

Lycoris,  83)  «,  24 

MsBniana,  208 

Maij^ister  conrivii,  126,  a.  2 

Mullunum,  300 

Mamiilare,  432 

Manalis,  308 

Mancipia  viliora,  201 

Mandrae,  303 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 
Mantelia,  47(i 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  150 
Mapp»,  420 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  16^ 

Marriage  among  the  Bomans,  15i 
Matella,  300 
Materfamilias,  L6S 
Matrimonium  justum  et  non  justum, 

155 
Matrona,  108 
Meals,  451 
Mediastini,  215 
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Medici,  202;  their  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  207 ;  ab  oculis,  etc., 

2M 

Melimela,  aM 
Membrana,  326,  222 
Men,  dress  of  the,  ifiS 
Mena,  i52 
MenssB  citrese,  294 

 laniarise,  22fi 

 secundac,  4ofi 

Meracius  bibere,  129,  il  1 

Merenda,  4>54 

Merum  bibere,  129,  «.  Z 

Miliariura.  29S 

Mimi,  210 ;  at  funerals,  fill 

Minerval,  135 

Minium,  15,  2L  2 ;  327 

Minturnse,  afi 

Mirrors,  2M 

Mtalb;  fivciftova  avftnoraVf     tL  A 
Mist^rium,  i&2 
Mitra,  iiO 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  7 

Molae,  255 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  2M 

Monumentum,  522 

Moriones,  210,  420 

Mosaic  work,  211 

Moss  in  the  impluvium,  64,  a.  12 

!Mugilis,  4.59 

MuUeus,  421 

Mullus,  459 

Mulsum,  457,  493 

iSluraena,  459 

Murcx,  ififl 

Muria,  AQl 

Murrhina  vases,  204 

Musivura,  271 

Mustum  calcatum,  4&6 

Neenia,  511 
Nani,  2m 
Xanus,  300 
Nardinum,  37S 
Nassiterna,  2M 
Nectlaces,  411 
Negotiatores,  206 
Niffht,  its  divisions,  ZlA 


Nitrum,  443 
Nodus,  439 
Nomendator,  212 
Nomina  bibere,  131.  n.  ID 
Notarii,  33.  n.  4 
Novemdialia,  520 
NumidfiB,  213 
Numidian  hens,  60,  n,  S 
Nuncii,  215. 

Nundina,  a  Godde^,  IB2 

Nundinse,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

ovofiaOtoiaf  1&3 
Nuptiae,  15S 
Nutrices,  1^ 

Obices  pessuli,  282 

Obsonator,  4^ 

Octophoron,  344 

Ocularii,  20fi 

Odores  on  the  corpse,  617 

(Eci,  2m. 

G^nophorus,  4fiB 

Olera,  4^2 

Olives,  3(35^  i31 

011a,  2M 

Olus,  4fi6 

Opisthographa,  32S 
Opus  sectile,  2Ii 
Orbes  citrei,  411 
Orcae,  488 
Ordinarii,  201 
Omatrices,  21fi 
Ossilegiam,  518 
OstiariuB,  2,  211 
Ostium,  240 
Ostreee,  460 

Pacta,  m 
Pa>dagogi,  188 
Ptenula,  418 
Paganica,  330 
Palaestra,  405 
Palimpsestus,  228 
Palla,  424 
Palumbi,  62,  n.  10 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  225 
i  Paragauda;,  445 
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Parasitse,  211 

Parchment, 

Parentalia,  521 

Par  impar  ludere,  504 

Paropeides,  479 

Passer,  459 

Pastilli,  4M 

Patagium,  iZ5 

Pater®,  m 

Paterfamilias,  153 

Patibulum,  223,  2ai 

Patina,  299,  4GL  479 

Patria  potestas,  128 

Pavimentum  sectile,  220 

Pecten,  4fil 

Pectinata,  268 

Peculium  of  the  slaves,  213 

Pediscqui,  212 

Pellex,  m 

Pellis,  M2 

Pelorides,  MD 

Pelvis,  aOfi 

Peniculi,  302 

Pergulce,  268,  265 

Peristyliuni,  252 

Pero,  426 

Fessulus,  282 

Petasus,  i2Z 

Petaurists,  21(1 

Petorritum,  2^ 

Pheasants,  61,  «.  8 ;  462 

Phimus,  iM 

Phialse,  i81 

Phoenicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  240 

Pigeons,  61,  «.  9j  462 

Pila,  299,  mi 

Pila  trigonalis,  4112 

Pileatus,  122,  ti^l&;  2Q1 

Pilentnra,  342 

Pileus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  32^ 

Piscinae,  or  vivaria  piscium,  4ilD 

Pisticum,  212 

Pistores,  462,  468 

Pistrinum,  265 

Plagic,  342 

Pluroarius.  288 


PlumataB  vestes,  288 
PluteuB,  2ai 
Pocillatores,  470 
Pocula  grammatioa,  483 
Podia,  262 
Pollinctor,  601 
Polubrum,  306 
Pompa,  510 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of 

zm 

Popina,  354 

Porca  prsecidanea,  506 

Porcelli,  468 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  «.  15 
Porrum  sectile  et  capilatum,  466 
Porta  Capena,  47i  55 
Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  classes, 

Post,  between  Rome  and  tho  pro- 
vinces, 99,  «.  2 
Postea,  246 
Posticuro,  242 
Potina,  183 
Prwco,  201,  56a 
Prsfectus  vigilum,  1^  fl.  1 
Praefericulura,  3M 
Prtefica,  311 
PrsBfic®,  511 
Prsegustatores,  470 
Prandium,  454 
Priapus,  468 
Procurator,  2M 
Procus,  120 

Professio  of  children,  484 

Programmata,  44,  c  S 

Proraulsidaie,  478 

Promulsis,  456 

Promus,  265 

Pronubae,  160^  166 

Psilothrum,  422 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  160 

Pugillares,  338 

Puis,  452 

Pulvini,  111,  n.  3j  garden-bordois, 

360 

Pumiliones,  210 
Purple  garments,  442 
Pyrgus,  408 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Quales-quales,  216 

Beiatives  of  a  Koman  familia,  222 

Eelics,  18,  «.  a 

llemancipatio,  176 

Repagula,  235 

Repositoria,  478 

Repotia,  UIQ 

Repudiam,  171.  17o 

Restes,  2M 

Reticulum,  41D 

Rheda,  aiS 

Rhodian  hens,  60,  «.  I 
Rhombus,  4.59 
Rh)^um,  4M 
Ricinium, 

Rings,  429 ;  not  taken  oflf  the  corpse, 

6Q& 
Rogus,  517 
Rosaria,  362 
Roses  for  chaplets,  492 
'Pyrov  (drinking-horn),  483 

Saccus  Tinarius,  490 
Sacrarium,  2fi3 
Salinum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  222 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  21A 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  24^ 
Sandapila,  dl3 
Bapa,  486 
Sarcophagi,  §12 
Sartago,  2M 
Savo,  6& 
Scabella,  2S4 
Scamna,  294 
Scaphium,  395 
Scapi  cardinales,  211 
Scarus,  4Bil 

Scholar,  in  the  baths,  388 
Schools,  186 
Scimpodium,  291 
Scirpus,  398 
Scobis,  122,  18 
Scopae,  122,  «^  18j  391 
Scissor,  469 
Scribae,  209,  324 


Scrinium,  323.  332 
Scyphus,  481 
Sedile,  292 

Sella,  292 ;  gestatoria,  343 

Semicinctium,  432 

Sepultura,  516 

Sera,  281 

Seriae,  487 

Serica,  442 

Sericaria,  443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  295 

Sextarius,  429 

Shell-68h,  469 

Sigilla,  302 

Sigma,  474 

Silciitiarii  in  the  familia,  296 

Silicemium,  529 

Siligneus,  462 

Silk,  for  dresses,  442 

Simpulum,  305^  489 

Simpuvium,  306.  489 

Sindon,  444 

Sinuessa,  d6 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 

Siphones,  1,  n.  1 

Situlus,  399 

Slave-family,  198 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  299 
price  of  slaves,  291 
number  of  slaves,  293 
names  and  classes,  204-17 
position  and  treatment,  212 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  264 

Smegmata,  328 

Social  Games,  499 

Solaria,  262 

Solarium,  318 

Solese,  424 

Solium,  293,  388 

Solum,  220 

Sordidati,  105.  tL  4 

Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  46{  ft. 

Specularia,  277,  342 

Sphaeristerium,  496 

Spina,  169 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  ».  Q 
Spoliatorium,  322 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  pluteus  on  the  lectus,  2Q1 
SpongijB,  .MI 
Sponsalla,  UD 
SportellaB,  2SQ 
Sportula,  22a 
Stemmata,  16.  fi.  3 
Stibadiom,  414 
Stola,  425 
Stork,  m 
Stragula  vestis,  231 
Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80.  13 
.  Strigiles,  :m 
Strophium,  4ii2 
Structor,  4fm 
Subsellia, 
Subserica,  442 
Subucula,  4M 
Sudatio,  aM 
Suggrunda,  2^ 

SulphuratfiD  institor  mercis,  44,  il  1 
Sumen,  464 

SupeUex,  2iia 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  118,  2l 

11 

Suppanis,  411 

Suppromus,  206 

Suspensurse,  3M 

Symphoniaci,  210,  470 

Synthesis,  vestis  ccenatoria,  420,  444 

Tabellse,  332.  ^ 
Tabelkrii,  3M 
Tabemae,  46^ «.    ;  2fi6 

of  the  librarii,  3M 

of  the  tonsores,  42S 

diversoriee  or  meritorire, 
Tables,  204 
Table-utensils,  llfi 
Tablinum,  2M 
Tabula,  IM 
Tabula  lusoria,  fill2 
Tabulffi  nuptiales,  164 
TsedtE, 
Tali,  42a 
Tecta,  269 
TegulsB,  260 

Tern  plum  Feroniee,  65,  Zl 

Tepidarium, 

Terracina,  66 


TessarsB,  227^  400 
Testum,  299 
TextrinaB,  2S0 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericnleum,  461 
Tbermse,  380 
Thermopolium,  3a6 
Tibicines,  611 
Tinae,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  103 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  n.  4 

of  the  tomb.  622 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  48S 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  400 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricuro,  436 
Toga  virilis,  when  adopted,  106 

why  libera, 
Toga  pretexta,  183^  400 

 picta,  288 

Togam  mortui  sumunt,  601 
ToUere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  4fi4 
Tomentum,  286,  617 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinae,  26.  428 
Tooth-picks,  128 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  3a0 
Toralia,  290i  ilZ 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreutae,  10 
Transenna,  218 
Trapezophorae,  206 
Trichorum,  260 
Triclinares  serri,  460 
Triclinia,  261,  460 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  472 
position  of  the  host,  473 

TricUniarcha,  460 

Trientes,  480 
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Trijon,  iQ2 
Tripods,  291 

Triumphator,  8^     9  ;  184,  51& 
Triumviri  capitales  et  nocturni, 

n.  1 
Trullse,  293 
Trulleum,  Sflfi 
TubeB,  m 
Tubera,  4fifi 

Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  LQl 

of  the  women,  A22 

of  the  men,  416 
Tardus,  M3 

Turres,  61,     9_;  66i  a.  1 
Turtures,  62.  n.  10. 
Tutulus,  MO 

Ulva,  2M 
UmbellsB, 
Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books, 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  4lL4 

Umbrae,  112,  fi.  fi ;  414 

Unctorium, 

Unguentarium,  294 

Urceoli  rainistratorii,  488,  iM 

Urceus,  399 

Urna,  299,  419 

Urnae,  521 

Ustrina, 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  L69 
Usus,  IM 
Uxor,  IM 

Vagitanus,  IM 
Valvae,  278,  2&1 
Varronis  inventura,  29,  n.  3 
,  Vasa,  Sm 
Vas  potorium,  295 
Vegetables,  465 
Vela  in  the  theatres,  45.  & 

house,  262,  277,  S9fi 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,  276 

Ventralia,  424  ' 
Venus,  or  Venereos,  a^i(^e,^9^ 


Vemae,  292 
Versipelles,  129 
Vera,  299 
1,    Vespillones,  507 

Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300- 
Vestem  mutarc,  ill 
Vestes  stragulsB,  2SI 
Vestiarii,  448 
Vestibulum,  231 
Via  Appia,  39  ;  62,  ?l  3ij 
Viator,  55.  tL.  39 
Vicarius,  294 
Vigiles,  1^  «.  1 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of,  58,  a.  4 
  rtistica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58.  n.  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria,  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visceratio,  521 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  4M 
Voleraa,  364 
VolsellsB,  429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulncrarii,  2M 
Vulva,  4M 

Walls,  212 

Warming,  method  of,  228 
Window-gardens,  365 
Windows,  216 
Wine,  485 
process  of  making  it,  4M 
doliare,  or  de  cupa,  481 
process  of  clearing  it,  489 
colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 
how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  152 

 dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  w.  13 

.  Xjstus,  369 


Zythum,  485  V 
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